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TO 


RICHARD  MEAD,  M.  D- 


PHYSICIAN  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  II. 


SIR, 

A  DESIRE  leave  lo  present  to  you  the  follow- 
ing Work,  which  was  begun  with  your  approbation 
and  encouragement.  You  will  find  in  almost 
every  page  what  use  has  been  made  of  those 
valuable  Manuscripts  of  Virgil,  which  make  a 
part  of  youi*  noble  library ;  and  which  you  was 
pleased  to  lend  me  with  that  readiness,  which  you 
always  shew  in  the  encouragement  of  learning. 

Your  exact  acquaintance  with  all  the  fine 
authors  of  antiquity,  makes  you  a  proper  patron 
of  an  edition  of  any  of  their  compositions.  But 
Virgil,  seems  in  a  particular  manner  to  claim  your 
patronage.  He,  if  we  may  credit  the  writers 
of  his  life,  had  made  no  small  proficiency  in 
that  divine  art,  in  the  profession  of  which  you 
have  for  so  many  years  held  the  first  place,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  equal  to  the  great  know.. 
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ledge  and  humanity,  with  which  you  have  exer- 
cised it. 

As  the  Georgicks  were,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
great  author  himself,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
Works,  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  pains 
that  I  have  taken  to  illustrate  the  most  difficult 
passages  therein.  And  if  I  shall  be  so  happy  as 
to  have  your  approbation  of  these  fruits  of  my 
labours,  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  censure 
of  others.  But  if  they  had  not  been  composed 
with  as  much  exactness  and  care  as  I  am  master 
of,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  desire  your 
acceptance  of  them,  from. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obliged 

Humble  Servant, 

JOHN  MARTYN. 

Chelsea, 
March  16,  1740-1. 
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Husbandry  is  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  also 
the  most  useful  of  all  arts.    This  alone  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  human  life ;  and  without  it 
other  pursuits  would  be  in  vain.   The  exercise  therefore 
of  this  art  was  justly  accounted  most  honourable  by  the 
ancients.  Thus  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  we  find 
the  greatest  heroes  wielding  the  share  as  well  as  the 
sword,  and  the  fairest  hands  no  more  disdaining  to  hold 
a  crook  than  a  sceptre.     The  ancient  Romans  owed 
their  glory  and  power  to  Husbandry :  and  that  famous 
Republic  never  flourished  so  much,  as  when  their  great- 
est men  ploughed  with  their  own  hands.    Lucius  Quin- 
tius  Cincinnatus  was  found  naked  at  the  plough-tail, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  take  upon  him  the  Dictator- 
ship.   And  when  "he  had  settled  the  Commonwealth, 
the  glorious  old  man  returned  to  the  tillage  of  his  small 
farm,  laden  with  the  praises  of  the  Roman  people.     C. 
Fabricius  and  Curius  Dentatus,  those  glorious  patterns 
of  temperance,  who  drove  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  and 
vanquished  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  were  as  diligent 
in  cultivating  their  fields,  as  they  were  valiant  and 
successfiil  in  war.     But  when  the  virtuous  industry  of 
this  great  people  gave  way  to  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
the  loss  of  their  glory  attended  on  their  neglect  of 
Husbandry,  and  by  degrees  they  fell  a  prey  to  bar- 
barous nations. 
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This  art  has  not  only  exercised  the  bodies  of  the 
greatest  heroes,  but  the  pens  also  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  antiquity.  Hesiod,  who  lived  in 
the  generation  immediately  succeeding.the  Trojan  war, 
wrote  a  Greek  poem  on  Husbandry.  And  though 
Homer  did  not  write  expressly  on  this  subject,  yet  he 
has  represented  Laertes,  the  father  of  his  favourite  hero, 
as  a  .vise  prince,  retiring  from  public  business,  and  de- 
voting  his  latter  years  to  the  tillage  of  his  land.  Demo- 
critus,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  several 
other  Grecian  philosophers,  have  treated  of  Agriculture 
in  prose.  Among  the  Romans,  Cato  the  famous  censor 
has  written  a  treatise  of  rural  affairs,  in  w^hich  he  was 
imitated  by  the  learned  Varro.  Cato  writes  like  an 
ancient  country  gentleman,  of  much  experience ;  he 
abounds  in  short  pithy  sentences,  intersperses  his  book 
with  moral  precepts,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  sort  of  rural 
oracle.  Varro  w^rites  more  like  a  scholar  than  a  man  of 
much  practice :  he  is  fond  of  researches  into  antiquity, 
enquires  into  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
things ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  a  catalogue  of 
those  who  had  written  on  this  subject  before  him. 

But  Virgil  shines  in  a  sphere  far  superior  to  the  rest. 
His  natural  abilities,  his  education,  his  experience  in 
Husbandry,  conspired  to  render  him  the  finest  writer  on 
this  subject.  No  man  was  ever  endowed  with  a  more 
noble  genius,  w^hich  he  took  care  to  improve  by  the 
study  of  Greek  literature,  mathematics,  astronomy,  me- 
dicine, and  philosophy.  He  cultivated  his  own  lands 
near  Mantua,  till  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  when 
he  appeared  at  Rome,  and  was  soon  received  into  the 
favour  of  Augustus  Caesar.  Virgil  wanted  nothing  but 
the  air  of  a  court,  to  add  a  polish  to  his  uncommon 
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share  of  parts  and  learning.  And  here  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  most  powerAil 
prince  in  the  world,  and  to  converse  familiarly  vnth  the 
greatest  men  that  any  age  or  nation  ever  produced. 
The  Pastorals  of  Theocritus  were  much  admired,  and 
not  undeservedly ;  but  the  Romans  had  never  seen  any 
thing  of  that  kind  in  their  own  language.  Yirgit  at- 
tempted it,  and  with  such  success,  that  be  has  at  least 
made  the  victory  doubtful.  The  Latin  Eclogues  dis- 
covered such  a  delicacy  in  their  composition,  that  the  au- 
thor was  immediately  judged  capable  of  arriving  at  the 
nobler  sorts  of  poetry.  The  long  duration  of  the  civil 
wars  had  almost  depopulated  the  country,  and  laid  it 
waste;  there  had  been  such  a  scarcity  in  Rome,  that 
Augustus  had  almost  lost  his  life  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  populace.  A  great  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy  had  been 
divided  among  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  too  long  en- 
gaged in  the  wars,  to  have  a  just  knowledge  of  Agricul- 
ture, Hence  it  became  necessary  that  the  ancient  spirit 
of  Husbandry  should  be  revived  among  the  Romans. 
And  Maecenas,  who  wisely  pursued  every  thing  that 
might  be  of  service  to  his  master,  engaged  the  favourite 
poet  in  this  undertaking. 

Virgil,  who  had  already  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
contention  with  one  Greek  poet,  now  boldly  entered 
the  lists  vrith  another.  And  if  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  exceeded  Theocritus,  there  canbe.no  doubt 
of  his  having  gone  far  beyond  Hesiod.  He  was  now  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  his  imagination  in  full 
vigour,  and  his  judgment  mature.  He  employed  seven 
years  in  the  composition  of  this  noble  poem,  which  he 
called  Georgicks;  and  when  it  was  finished,  it  did  not 
fall  short  of  the  expectations  of  his  patron. 
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.    Those  who  have  been;  accustomed  to  see  the  noble 
art  of  Husbandry  committed  to  the  manag^nent  of  the 
meanest  people,  may  thfaik  the  majestic  style  which  Vir- 
gil has  used  not  well  adapted  to  the  subject.     But  the 
poet  wrote  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  a  people, 
whose  dictators  and  consuls  had  been  husbandmen. 
His  expressions  accOr^bigly  are  every  where  so  solemn, 
and  every  precept  is  delivered  with  such  dignity,  that 
we  seem  to  be  instructed  by  one  of  those  ancient 
farmers,  who  had  just  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
Never  Was  any  poem  finished  with  such  exactness: 
there  being  hardly  a  sentence  that  we  could  wish  omit- 
ted, or  a  word  that  could  be  changed,  without  injuring 
the  propriety  or  delicacy  of  the  expression.     He  never 
sinks  into  any  thing  low  and  mean ;  but  by  a  just  distri- 
bution of  Grecisms,  antique  phrases,  figurative  expres- 
sions, and  noble  allusions,  keeps  up  a  true  poetical  spirit 
through  the  whole  composition.   But  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  this  extraordinary  exactness,  if  we  consider^ 
that  every  line  of  this  charming  poem  cost  more  than  an 
entire  day  to  the  most  judicious  of  all  poets,  in  the  most 
vigorous  part  of  his  life.     Besides,  it  appears  that  he 
was  continually  revising  it  to  the  very  day  of  his  death. 
It  would  be  an  endless  labour  to  point  out  all  the 
several  beauties  in  this   poem:   but  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  omission  in   an   editor,  to   pass   them 
wholly  over  in  silence.     The  reader  will  easily  observe 
the  variety  which  Virgil  uses  in  delivering  his  precepts. 
A  writer  less  animated  with  a  spirit  of  poetry,  would 
have  contented  himself  with  dryly  telling  us,  that  it  is 
proper  to  break  the  clods  with  harrows,  and  by  drawing 
hurdles  over  them ;  and  to  plough  the  fiirrows  across ; 
that  moist  summers  and  fair  winters  are  to  be  desired ; 
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and  that  it  is  good  to  float  the  field  after  it  is  sown. 
These  precepts  are  just ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to 
make  -tfiem  beautiful  also,  by  a  variety  of  expression. 
Vii^  therefore  begins  these  precepts  by  saying,  the 
husbandman,  who  breaks  the  clods  with  harrows 
and  hurdles,  greatly  helps  the  field;  and  then  he 
introduces  Ceres  looking  down  firom  heaven  with  a 
favourable  aspect  upon  him,  and  on  those  also,  who 
plough  the  field  across,  which  he  beautifully  calls  exer- 
cising the  earth,  and  commanding  the  fields^.  He 
expresses  the  advantage  of  moist  summers  and  dry 
winters,  by  advising  the  farmers  to  pray  for  such 
seasons;  and  then  immediately  leaves  the  didactic 
style,  and  represents  the  fields  as  rejoicing  in  winter 
dust,  and  introduces  the  mention  of  a  country  famous 
for  com,  owing  its  fertility  to  nothing  so  much  as  to 
this  weather,  and,  by  a  bold  metaphor,  makes  the  fields 
astonished  at  the  plenty  of  their  harvest  **.  The  poet 
now  changes  his  style  to  the  form  of  a  question,  and 
asks  why  he  needs  to  mention  hitn  that  floats  the 
ground :  he  then  describes  the  field  gasping  with  thirst, 
and  the  grass  withering,  and  places  before  our  eyes  the 
labourer  inviting  the  rill  to  descend  from  a  neighbouring 
rock ;  we  hear  the  stream  bubble  over  the  stones,  and 

*  Multum  adeo^  rastris  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes^ 
Vimineasque  trahit  crates,  juvat  arva:  neque  ilium 
Flava  Ceres  alto  nequicquam  spectat  Olympo: 
£t  qui,  proscisso  quse  suscitat  sequore  terga, 
Rursus  in  obliquum  verso  perrumpit  aratro, 
Exercetque  firequens  tellurem,  atque  imperat  arvis. 

^  Humida  solstitia,  atque  hyemes  orate  serenas, 
Agricolse :  hybemo  IsetLssima  pulvere  farra, 
Lsetus  ager:  nullo  tantum  se  Mysia  cultu 
Jactaty  et  ipsa  suas  mirantur  Gargara  messes. 
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^^99^  fU^iKttfivt  with  ttie  FefreshmeBt  daft  is  givea  to  the 
itM#tit'  To  ixi0ioAf3>n  eTery  instanoe  of  Ais  ▼ariety  of 
fKic^fMm¥\Xi,  mfnAA  be  almost  the  same  thing  with 
f«!#utin(r  *^  w^lole  poem. 

Vir^l  ban  exceeded  all  other  poets  in  die  justness 
atut  I'l^Mity  of  bis  desciiptions.  The  sommer  storm  in 
rM  ftf  <t  book  fcfr,  I  belieTe,  not  to  be  equalled.  We  see 
rh^  'Ji%^fr^.  winds  engaging,  the  hearr  com  torn  np  by 
rfc#?  f^^^r  ^^^  whirled  alofL  the  doads  duekening,  the 
/Mn  p^mrm^r  the  riTers  OTerflowii^,  and  the  sea 
94r^lirA^«  and  to  conclnde  the  horror  of  the  description,  • 
Mn^^  »  introdneed  darting  diunder  widi  his  fiery 
r^d^,  kmd^  and  OTeituming  the  mountadns;  eardi 
fr^rm^flM,  the  beasts  are  fled,  and  men  are  stmck  with 
tf/^ff^ff'^  the  <Kmth  wind  redoubles,  the  shower  increases, 
'^ut  tif^.  wfffffh  and  shores  rebellow.  The  description 
/4  itfc^  ^^pnf^f  in  the  second  book,  is  no  less  pleasing, 
ft^fy  ftfiA  of  the  9torm  is  terrible.  We  dieie  are  enter- 
P^fi'h^A  with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  loves  of  the  catde, 
nf$^,  0-Hfti^  openii^?  her  bosom  to  the  warm  zephyrs, 
;m^  tf#^  tiv:M  and  herbs  unfolding  thar  tender  buds. 
I  h^nf:A  A/#t  mention  die  fine  descriptions  of  the  asculuSy 
l$0r  r^s^m^  tfc^  anuUms,  or  the  several  sorts  of  serpents, 
wW  fo  M^  ^1  excellent.  The  descriptions  of  die  horse, 
n^  th^'AJfyA  f^ktjft^  the  fighting  of  the  bulls,  the  violent 
tH^jU  ^A  Ifurt,  and  the  Scythian  winter,  can  never  be  too 

"  (-ftttA  di^MMf  yitto  qui  Mnime  craninus  arvm 
tu«t0i0^uitnf,  comnlaHjiie  ruit  nude  pinguis  arene  ? 
ifktiUUt  9«ai»  flariom  inducit,  liToeque  sequentes? 
Pa  f-tm*  ^imCo*  »gfft  morientibus  antiuit  horfois, 
tr^/>^  mptifdiw  dirod  traimtis  undam 
P'h^tf    'Ha  Cdderui  nmcam  per  Ivvim  muimur 
^n¥tt  f-t^,  ttttdthrvque  arentui  tempent  arva. 
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The  ^al^  of  .well  adapted  similes  i&  in  a  manner  eg^en- 
tial  ta  apoem*  None  can  be  inoFejwt,  than  thecoma 
paiison  of  a  well  ordered  vineyard  to  the  Roman  army 
drawn  out  in  rank  and  file;  nor  could  any  have  beeoii 
more  hafqpily  imagined^  than  that  of  a  bidl  rushing  on 
hi9  adyersary,  to  a  great  wave  rolling  to  the  shore,  and 
dfishing  over  the  rocks.  But  above  all  that  celebrated 
svnile  of  the  nightingale^  in  the  fourth  book,  has  been 
no  less  justly  than  universally  applauded. 

But  nothing  is  more  generally  admiir^  in  poetry, 
than  that  curious  art  of  making  the  numbers  of  the 
ir^rses  expressive  of  the  sense  that  is  contained  in  it. 
When  the  giants  strive  to  heap  one  huge  mountain 
iqpon  another,  the  very  line  pants  and  heaves  * ;  and 
whefld  the  earth  is  to  be  broken  up  with  heavy  drags, 
the  verse  labours  as' much  as  the  husbandman^.  We 
bear  the  prancing  steps  of  the  war  horse  ^  the  swelling 
of  the  sea,  the  crashing  of  the  mountains,  the  resounding 
tf  the  shores,  and  the.murmuring  of  the  woods  ^,  in  the 
poet's  numbers.  The  swift  rushing  of  the  north 
wiad^,  and  the  haste  required  to  catcji  up  a  stone  to 
destroy  a  serpent^  are  described  in  words  as  quick  as 
tiie  subject. 

'  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam. 
«.....'.«...  Omne  quotannis 

Terque  qtiaterqae  solum  scindendum^  glebaqu^  versis 

.Sternum  frangei^da  bidentibuB. 

'  Intultare  solo^  et  gressus  glomerare  superboi. 

!,.....«....  Fretaponti 
lucipiunt  agitata  tumesccre,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibuaaudirifiragor:  aut  respnantia  longe 
Littora  misceri,  et  nemorum  increbreseere  munn^r. 

^  Die  Tolat,  simul  arva  ftiga,  simul  aequora  verrens^ 
* .    .    «  Cape  saxa  manu^  oape  robora  pastor. 
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Digressions  are  not  only  permitted,  but  are  thought 
oriiamentai  in  ai  poem ;  provided  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  stuck  on  unartfiilly,  or  to  ramble  too  far  from  the 
subject.  Virgil's  are  entertaining  and  pertinent;  and 
he  never  suffers  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  business  in 
hand.  The  most  liable  to  objection  seems  to  be  the 
conclusion  of  the  iBrst  Georgick,  where  he  entertains 
the  reader  with  a  long  account  of  the  prodigies  that  at- 
tended Caesar's  death,  and  of  the  miseries  occasioned 
by  the  civil  wars  among  the  Romans.  But  here  it  may- 
be observed  what  care  the  poet  takes  not  to  forget  his 
subject.  He  introduces  a  husbandman  in  future  ages 
taming  up  rusty  spears  with  the  civil  j^ough-sbare, 
striking  harrows  against  empty  helmets,  and  astonished 
at  the  gigantic  size  of  the  bones.  And  when  he  would 
describe  the  whole  world  in  arms,  he  expresses-  it  by 
saying  the  plough  does  not  receive  its  due  honour,  the 
fields  he  uncultivated  by  the  absence  of  the  husband- 
men, and  the  sickles  are  beaten  into  swords.  The 
praises  of  Italy,  and  the  charms  of  a  country  Hfe,  in  the 
second  Georgick,  seem  naturally  to  flow  from  the 
sufcgect.  The  violent  effects  of  lust,  in  the  third  book, 
are  described  with  a  delicacy  not  to  be  paralleled. 
This  was  a  dangerous  undertaking;  it  was  venturing  to 
steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  We  need  but 
consult  the  translations  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
Dry  den,  endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  could  not  avoid  being  obsceuie  and  lascivious 
in  his  expressions;  and  Dr.  Trapp,  whose  character 
laid  him  under  a  necessity  of  avoiding  that  rock,  has 
sunk  into  an  insipid  flatness,  unworthy  of  the  poet 
whom  he  has  translated.  But  in  the  original,  the  senti- 
ments 2(fe  warm  and  lively,  and  the  expressions  strong 
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and  masculine.  And  yet  he  does  not  make  use  of  a 
word  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  a  philos^h^,  or  the 
modesty  of  a  virgin.  The  pestilence  that  reigned 
among  the  Alpine  cattle  is  confessedly  a  master-piece ; 
and  not  inferior  to  the  admired  description  which 
Lacretius  has  given  of  the  plague  at  Athens.  The 
story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  is  told  in  so  delightful 
a  manner,  that,  had  it  been  less  of  a  piece  with  the  main 
poem,  we  could  not  but  have  thanked  the  author  for 
inserting  it. 

T*hese,  and  innumerable  other  beauties,  which  cannot 
easily  escape  the  observation  of  a  judicious  reader,  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  Georgieks  esteemed  as  the  finest 
poem  that  ever  appeared.  But  the  work  is  not  only 
beautiful,  but  useful  too.  The  precepts  contained  in  it 
are  so.  just,  that  the  gmvest  prose  vnit^rs  among  the 
Romans  have  appealed  to  Virgil,  as  to  an  oracle,  in 
affairs  of  Husbandry.  And  though  the  soil  ^d  climate 
o(  Italy  are  different  from  those  of  England ;  yet  it  has 
been  found  by  experience,  that  most  of  his  rules  may  be 
put  in  practice,  even  here,  to  advantage. 

This  was  the  poem  on  which  Virgil  depended  for 
his  reputation  with  posterity.  He  desired  on  his 
death-bed  that  his  JEneis  might  be  burnt ;  but  was 
willing  to  trust  the  Georgieks  to  future  ages.  The 
reason  of  this  conduct  seems  to  be  obvious.  The 
JSneis  was  unfinished,  and  had  not  received  the  Ip^at 
hand  of  the  author.  And  though  it  has  justly  been  the 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  times,  yet  this  great 
master  thought  it  uaworthy  of  his  pen.  He  was  con- 
scious, that  it  fell  short  of  the  Iliad,  which  he  had 
hoped  to  exceed ;  and,  like  a  true  Roman,  could  not 
brook  a  superior.    But  in  the  Qeorgicks,  he  knew  that 
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he  had  triumphed  over  Ihe  Greek  poet  This  pOen 
had  received  the  fimshing  stroke^  amd  was  therefore 
the  fittest  to  g;ive  posterity  an  idea  of  tb«  genios  of  itfi 
author.  Nor  was  the  poet  disappointed  in  his  expee^ 
tations:  for  the  Georgicfcs  have  been  universally 
admired,  even  l)y  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  tb^ 
sutiject.  The  descnptit^ftS)  the  similes,  the  digres^ons, 
the  purity  and  msgesty  of  the  style,  have  afiorded  a, 
great  share  of  delight  to  many  whom  1  have  heard 
lament,  that  they  were  not  able  to  enjoy  the  princq>al 
beauties  of  this  poem.  I  bad  the  good  fortui^  |o  give 
some  of  my  fiiends  the  saitis&ctioii  they  desired  in  tiiis 
point:  and  they  were  ^eased  to  tUnk^  <hat  my  obiser-r 
vations  on  this  poem  would  be  as  aceeptabie  to  the 
public,  as  they  bad  been  to  theiaseltes.  I  was  witboot 
mudi  difficulty  persuaded  to  und^take  a  new  edition 
of  a  work,  whkh  I  liad  always  admired,  and  (mdea-- 
voured  to  understand,  <x»  which  the  general  bent  of  my 
studies  bad  in  some  measure  contributed.  I  wous 
desirous  in  the  first  place,  that  the  text  k3^  my  autibor 
might  be  as  exact  as  possible.  To  this  end,  I  compared 
a  considerable  mimber  of  printed  editions,  valuable 
either  for  Iheir  age,  their  correctness,  or  the  sk^  of  tihe 
editor.  I  thought  it  necessary  also  to  enquire  after  the 
manuscripts  that  were  to  be  found  in  England;  that 
by  a  collection  of  all  the  various  i^eadings,  I  miglrt  be 
able  to  lay  before  <&e  reader  the  tree  and  geiifuine  ex- 
pression of  my  autfa^H*.  The  vnanusci^s,  which  I  col- 
lated, being  ail  that  I  bad  any  information  of,  are  seve^ 
in  number:  one  of  them  is  in  the  King's  Library ;  one 
in  the  Royal  .library  at  Cambridge;  one  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  O^ord ;  two  in  the  Amnddian 
library,  belongii^  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and  two  in 
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J)r.  MeiKl's  Library.  I  hare  collated  all  these  myself, 
and  tbe  read^  will  fiad  the  Tarions  readings  insaijed 
m  die  foUowing  annotations.  I  have  generally  followed 
the  edition  of  Hdmtsius,  seldom  departing  from  it,  unless 
compelled  by  some  strong  reason;  and  I  have  never 
ventured  to  alter  the  text  by  any  conjectural 
emendation,  or  on  the  authority  of  a  single  manu- 
sciipt- 

In  composing  the  annotations,  I  have  carefully 
perused  itie  grammaticab  comments  of  Servius,  the 
learned  paraphrase  of  Grimoaldus,  the  valuable  collec- 
tions of  observations,  various  readings,  and  'compari- 
sons witli  the  Greek  poets,  made  by  Fulvius  Ursinus 
and  Pierius;  tiie  learned  and  judicious  criticisms  of 
La  Oerda  and  RuaBus,  and  the  curious  remarks  of 
Father  CJatrou,  whose  French  edition  of  Virgil  did  not 
(all  into  my  hands,  till  the  greatest  part  of  the  fin^ 
Geoi^ick  was  printed,  which  is  ike  reason  that  I  have 
fi(yt  <pioted  him  sooner.  But  I  did  not  depend  ^itirely 
on  these  leaned  commentatcMrs ;  and  have  often  ven- 
tared  to  differ  from  them,  for  "vdiich  I  have  assigned 
svcii  reasons,  as  I  believe  will  be  found  satisfisLCtory. 
They  were  all  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  aiMi 
therefore  could  not  avoid  falling  into  considerable  and 
frequent  errors.  When  the  sense  of  any  word  or  ex- 
pres»on  has  been  doubtful,  or  variously  interpreted,  I 
have  ^^ideavoared  to  find  how  it  has  been  used  by  the 
poet  himself  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  and  by  this 
means  have  sometimes  removed  the  ambiguity.  If  this 
has  failed,  I  have  -consulted  the  other  authors,  who 
wrote  about  the  same  time ;  and  after  them,  the  earliest 
critics,  who  are  most  lifcely  to  have  reftained  the  true 
meamng.    With  regard  to  the  ptfecepts  themselves,  ! 
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have  compared  them  with  what  is  to  be  fomad  in 
Aristotle,  Cato,  and  Vainro,  whom  omr  author  himself 
evidently  consulted;  and  with  those  of  Columella, 
Pliny,  and  Palladius,  who  vrrote  before  the  memory  of 
Virgil's  rules  was  lodt  in  the  barbarous  ages.  I  have 
generally  given  the  very  words  of  the  author,  whom  I 
find  occasion  to  cite,  not  taking  them  at  second  hand, 
as  is  too  frequent,  but  having  recourse  to  the  originals 
themselves. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  havii^  assumed  any  observa- 
tion, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  any  other.  The 
reader  will  find  many,  which  I  am  persuaded  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  commentators.  I  have 
been  very  particular  in  my  criticisms  on  the  plants 
mentioned  by  Virgil :  that  being  the  part,  in  which  I 
am  best  able  to  inform  him,  and  which,  I  believe,  has 
been  chiefly  expected  from  me.  The  astronomical  part 
has  given  me  most  trouble,  bei];ig  that  with  which  I  am 
the  least  acquainted.  '  But  yet  I  may  venture  to  lay  the 
annotations  on  this  subject  before  the  reader  with  some 
confidence,  as  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
perused  by  the  greatest  astronomer  of  this,  or  perhaps 
of  any  age ;  the  enjoyment  of  whose  acquaintance  and 
firiendship  I  shall  always  esteem  as  one  of  the  happiest 
circumstances  of  my  life. 

I  know  not  whether  I  need  make  any  apology  for 
publishing  my  notes  in  English.  Had  they  been  in 
Latin  as  I  at  first  intended,  they  might  have  been  of 
more  use  to  foreigners :  but  as  they  are,  I  hope  they 
\rill  be  of  service  to  my  own  country,  which  is  what  I 
most  desire.  The  prose  translatipn  vrill,  I  know,  be 
thought  to  debase  Virgil.  But  it  was  never  intended 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  poet's  style ;  the  whole  design 
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of  it  being  to  help  the  less  learned  reader  to  understand 
the  subject.  Translations  of  the  ancient  poets  into 
prose  have  been  long  used  with  success  by  the  French : 
and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  rejected  by  the 
English.  But  those  who  choose  to  read  the  Georgicks 
in  English  verse,  may  find  several  translations  by  emi- 
nent men  of  our  own  country,  to  whom  we  are  greatly 
obliged  for  their  laudable  endeavours,  though  they 
have  sometimes  deviated  fi*om  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  author.  I  have  t^ierefore  pointed  out  most  of  their 
errors,  that  have  occurred  to  me;  which  I  thought 
myself  the  more  obliged  to  do,  because  I  have  found 
Virgil  himself  accused  of  some  mistakes,  whicli  are 
wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  translator.  I  say  not  this  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  any  of  those  learned  and 
ingenious  gentlemen.  I  am  no  poet  myself,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  moved  by  any  envy  to  their  superior 
abilities.  But  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  others,  so  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  have  my 
own  corrected.  I  hope  they  are  not  very  numerous, 
since  I  have  spared  no  labour  to  do  all  the  justice  to 
my  author  that  was  in  my  power ;  and  have  bestowed 
as  much  time  in  attempting  to  explain  this  incomparable 
work,  as  Virgil  did  in  composing  it. 
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As  nothing  is  more  necessary  far  scholars,  than  the 
right  understanding  (^  the  aiUhors  which  care  put  into 
their  hands ;  and  as  among  the  poets  VIRGIL  is  the 
chief;  so  the  accurate  English  translationi  and  learned 
notes  which  Dr.  Marttn  has  made,  with  much  pains 
and  labour  J  upon  the  GEOROICKS,  the  most  complete 
and  exactly  finished  work  of  that  poet,  deserve  to  be 
recommended  for  the  use  of  public  and  private  schools  of 
this  kingdom.  The  authors  preface  to  this  his  per- 
formance is  very  well  worth  the  readers  careful persual 
and  particular  attention. 

M.  MAITTAIRE. 

oOftthantpton^ItoWf 
Jt^  I,  1746. 
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Quid  faclat  Istas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terram 
Vertere,  Msecenas,  ulmisque  adjungere  vites 
Conyeniat :  quse  cura  bourn,  qui  cultus  habendo 
Sit  pecori :  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis  : 


What  ixiaT  make  the  £eldt 
rejdce,  aiiaer  what  aigns  It 
may  be  proper  to  turn  the 
earth,  and  join  the  vinet  to 
ehnt :  what  care^Js  to  be  had 
of  oateiw  and  how  other  cattle 
mar  be  managed :  yrbat  ex- 
penence  is  required  to  treat 
the  frugal  bees: 


1.  Qmdfaciat  ^J]  Virgil  begins 
this  poem  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  subjects  of  his  four  books:  com 
and  ploughing  being  the  subject  of 
the  nrst^  vines  and  other  trees  of 
the  second^  cattle  of  the  thirds  and 
bees  of  the  fourth. 

Loetas.segetes]  Seges  is  common- 
ly used  by  Virgil  to  signify  the 
field.  Joyful  is  a  noble  epithet: 
we  have  the  s^e  metaphor  used  in 
some  passages  of  the  Bible.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  65th  Psalm^  ver.  14. 
"  The  valleys  shall  stand  so  thick 
''  with  com^  that  they  shall  laugh 
"  and  sing." 

Quo  siderer\  This  expression  is 
yery  poeticaL    Dryden  has  debased. 
it  by  translating  it. 


when  to  turn 


The  fruitfiil  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the 
com: 

And  when  to  raise  on  elms  the  teeming 
▼ine. 

And  yet  in  the  essay  on  the  Geor- 
gicks,  prefixed  to  Dryden's  transla- 
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tion,  Addison  observes  that ''  Virgil, 
*'  to  deviate  from  the  common  form 

of  words,  would  not  make  use  of. 

tempore,  but  sidere  in  his  first 
"  verse." 

3.  dui  cuhus^  Pierius  tells  us, 
that  in  the  Roman,  the  Lombai^, 
the  Medicean,  and  some  ancient 
manuscripts,  it  is  qui.  The  same 
reading  is  in  all  the  manuscripts  I 
have  collated,  except  that  of  the 
King's  library,  and  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's,  where  it  is  quis.  La  Cerda, 
and  some  other  printed  editions, 
have  quis:  but  Heinsius  and  most 
of  the  best  editors  read  qui. 

A,  Pecori;  apHrusJ]  Some  editions 
have  atque,  between  pecori  and  apt" 
bus,  to  avoid  the  synaloepha.  But 
Pierius  assures  us^  that  in  all  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  he  had 
seen,  atque  is  left  out.  It  is  wanting 
in  the  king's,  the  Cambridge,  the 
Bodleian,  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts.  In  another  of  Dr. 
Mead's,  there  is  only  que,  which 
Pierius  observes  to  have  been  gene- 
rally inserted  in  the  Lombard  manu-^ 
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t^.*?>S3IuhS.gi^  Hinc  canere  incipiam.  Vos,  6  clarissima  mundi  S 

of  the  world,  who  lead  the    t»ii_«.  i  j«x«  ^ 

year  sUding^through  the  sky:  Lumina,  labentem  c£elo  qufiB  ducitis  annuin: 


script,  where  there  would  be  a  sjma- 
loepna.  This  figure  however  is  fre- 
quent in  Virgil:  Pierius  quotes  many 
instances.  I  shall  mention  only  one, 
which  is  in  the  third  Georgick; 

ArcelMS    gravido   pecori;     armentaque 
pasces. 

Heinsius  and  Masvicius  leave  out 
atque:  but  La  Cerda,  Ruseus^  and 
most  of  the  common  editions  keep 
It  ih; 

ExperiefiHar\  This  is  generalljr 
understood  to  mean  the  experience 
which  is  required  in  us  to  manage 
bees.  Rueeus  interprets  it  in  this 
sense^  **  quanta  industrial  ut  alan- 
^^  tur  apes  frugales."  But  in  his 
notes  he  proposes  another  sense^ 
making  experientia  to  signify  the 
ekperience,  prudence,  or  mgenuity 
of  the  bees.  ''  Praeter  interpretatio- 
"  nem  jam  traditam  afferri  potest 
'^  hsec  altera:  Dicam  quae  sit  apum 
*^  experientia,  prudentia,  ingenium, 
'^  ars  qusedam:  non  usu  quidem 
"  comparata,  sed  ingenita."  Dry- 
den  translates  apibtis  quanta  experu 
entia. 

The  Jnrih  and  genius  of  the  fhigal  bee. 
Mr.  B— -  translates  it. 

What  mighty  arts  to  thrifty  bees  belong* 
Dr.  Trapp  has  it. 

The  experience  of  the  parsimonious  bee. 

He  is  very  fond  of  this  new  inter- 
pretation of  Ruaeus:  "  To  me  (says 
"  he)  it  is  much  the  best  sense ;  be- 
cause it  is  literal,  and  yet  most 
poedcaL  According  to  the  other 
construction,  the  expression  is  ve- 
ry harsh ;  and  not  to  be  support- 
ed by  any  parallel  place  that  I 
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"  know  of."  This  learned  gentle* 
man  is  mistaken,  when  h6  thinks 
that  only  Ruasus  mentions  this  sense  ; 
for  Grimoaldus  had  interpreted  this 
passage  the  same  way  long  before : 
^*  postremoquam  frugalem  solertiam 
'^  ipsis  apibus,  in  congregando,  et 
'^  custodiendo  melle,  divina  provi- 
''  dentia  concesserit,  explicabo." 
But,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  reject  the  common  inter* 
pretation;  nor  do  I  perceive  why  we 

I  may  not  interpret  this  passage,  ^t 
cuUus  sit  habendo  pecori;  quanta  at- 

.  perientia  sit  habendis  ambus,    Be- 

V  sides  it  rather  seems  harsn  to  ascribe 
experience  to  bees,  whose  prudence, 

.  as  Ruaeus  himself  confesses,  is  non 

.  usu  comparata  sed  insenita, 

ParcisJ]  This  epimetis  frequent- 
ly applied  to  bees :  thus  Aristotle; 

xtu'  rki  ftii  (pu^dfcifet^i  and  Pliny, 
Casterum  prasparcas,  el  qua:  alioquin 
prodigas  atque  edaces,  non  seats  ac 
pigras,  et  tgnavas  proturbent;  and 
Martial,  parca  laborat  apis. 

One  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts, 
instead  ofparcis,  has  paticis,  which 
woidd  make  this  pfssage  be  read 
thus; 

'  — -  apibus  quanta  experientia,  paucis 
Hinc  canere  incipiam. 

But  I  think  the  common  reading  is 
better. 

5.  Vos,  <^c.]  The  Poet  having 
proposed  the  subject  of  his  work, 
proceeds  to  the  invocation  of  those 
deities,  who  preside  over  rural  af- 
fairs. 

Clarissima  mundi  Lumina."]  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  these  words 
Virgil  does  not  invoke  the  sun  and 
moon,  but  only  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 
Ruaeus  assents  to  this  interpretation, 
and  gives  his  reasons  why  those  dev 
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Liber  et  alma  Ceres,  yestro  si  munere  tellus 
Chaoniam  piogui  glandem  mutavit  arista. 


O  BacchtM  and  nourbhing 
Ceres,  if  by  your  bounty 
the  earth  chaneed  Chaonian 
acorns  for  firuitml  com« 


ties  may  deserve  such  an  appella- 
tion; 1.  Because  they  are  thought  to 
have  discovered^  and  to  preside  over 
the  harvest  and  vintage:  2.  Because 
by  diem  may  be  understod  the  sun 
and  moon;  for  it  is  proved  in  Ma- 
crobius^  that  the  sun  is  not  only 
Liber  and  Dionysius^  but  also  Jupi- 
ter, Mars^  Mercury,  and  Hercules; 
and  ibsX  the  moon  is  Ceres.     La 
Cerda  contends  with  better  reason, 
that  the  sun  and  moon  are  here  in- 
voked distinctly  from  Bacchus  and 
Ceres:  1.  Because  these  words  de- 
note only  the  sun  and  moon:  2.  Be- 
cause leading  the  year  is  more  pro- 
perly understood  of  those  which 
lead  die  whole  year,  than  of  those 
which  lead  only  two  parts  of  it :  S.  Be- 
cause Virgil  seems  to  imitate  Varro 
in  this  passage,  who  invokes  the  sun 
and  moon  distinctly  from  Bacchus 
and  Ceres :   4.  Because  Virgil  is  un- 
derstood in  this  sense  by  Apuleius. 
As  it  is  generally  JtJiought  that 
Virgil  had  Varro's  invocation  in  his 
mind;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  place 
it  here  before  the  reader.     "  Et 
*^  qooniam  (ist  aiunt)  Dei  facientes 
''  adjuvant,  pr^us  invocabo  eos,  nee, 
"  ut  Homerus,  et  Ennius,  Musas, 
"sed  XIL  deos,  consenteis  neque 
"  tamen  eos  urbanos,  quorum  ima- 
"gines,   ad    forum    auratae    stant, 
-'sex  mares,  et  fceminse  totidem, 
"  sed  illos  XIL  deos,  qui  maxime 
'' agricolarum  duces  sunt.  Primum, 
"qui    omnes   fructus   agriculture 
"c«lo,  et  terra  continent,  Jovem, 
''  et  Tellurem.     Itaque  quod  ii  pa- 
"  rentes,  ma^ni  dicuntur,  Juppiter 
"  pater  appeUatur,  Tellus  terra  ma- 
"ter.     Secundo  Solem  et  Lunam, 
"  quorum  tempora  observantur,cimi 
"quaedam  senmtnr  et  conduntur. 
"Tertio    Cererem     et     Liberum, 
^'quodhorum  fructus  m^dme  |ie« 
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"  cessarii  ad  victum:  ab  his  enim 
cibus  et  potio  venit  fe  fundo. 
Quarto  Robigum  ac  Floram,  qui- 
bus  propitiis,  neque  rubigo  fru- 
menta,  atque  arbbres  corrumpit, 
neque  non  tempestive  florent.  Ita- 
que publicse  Robigo  ferise  robiga- 
"  lia.  Florae  ludi  floralia  instituti. 
"  Item  adveneror  Miner vam  et  Ve- 
"  nerem,  quarum  'unius  procuratio 
*'  oliveti,  alterius  hortorum,  quo 
'^  nomine  rustica  vinalia  instituta. 
^^  Nee  non  etiam  precor  L3rmpham, 
'^  ac  Bonum  Eventum,  quoniam 
^^  sine  aqua  omnis  arida  ac  misera 
agricultura,  sine  successu  ac  bono 
eventu,  frustratio  est,  non  cul- 
''  tura." 

7.  Liher  et  alma  Ceres,"]  These 
two  deities  are  properly  invoked  to- 
gether, because  temples  were  erected 
jointly  to  them,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently united  in  the  same  myste- 
ries. Lucretius  has  brought  them  to- 
gether much  after  the  same  manner: 

Namque  Ceres  fertur  fruges,  Liberque 

liquoris 
Vitigeni  laticem  mortalibus  institulsse. 

Si^  Servius  thinks  si  is  used  in 
this  place  for  siquidem. 

Munere.'^  Fmvius  Ursinus  says, 
that,  in  an  ancient  manuscript  of  A. 
Colotius,  it  is  numine.  The  same 
reading  is  in  one  of  the  Arundelian 
manuscripts.  , 

8.  Ckaoniam  glandem,'^  Epirus  is 
often  called  Chaonia,  because  the 
Chaones,  a  people  of  Epirus,  for- 
merly nded  over  the  whole  country. 
Dodona  was  a  city  of  Epirus,  near 
which  was  the  famous  grove  of 
oracular  oaks.  Thus  Virgil  poeti- 
cally mentions  Chaonian  orDodonean 
acorns y  for  acorns  in  general;  those 
of  Dodona  being  the  most  cele? 
brated. 

b2 
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and  mixed  the  dnughti  of 
Achdoian  water  wiui  the 
juice  of  the  newly  tiUseovered 
grapes.  And  ye  Fauni.  the 
ddties  who  assist  hu8Dand> 
men,  come  hither,  O  Fauns, 
together  with  the  Dryads,  the 
nymphs  who  preride  over 
trees:  I  sing  .your  gifts.  And 
thou,  O  Nq;»tune, 


Poculaque  inventis  Acheloia  miicuit  nvia: 

Et  vos  agrestum  praesentia  numina  Fauni^      10 

Ferte  simul  Faunique  pedem,  Dryadesque  pu- 

ellas: 
Munera  yestra  cano.    Tuque  6,  cui  prima  fre- 

« 

mentem 


9.  Pocula  Achelo'ia.'i  The  river 
Adielous  is  said  to  be  the  first  that 
brake  out  of  the  earth:  whence  the 
name  of  that  river  was  frequently 
put  for  water  by  the  ancients.  Thus 
Eustathius  observes,  that,  as  all  high 
mountains  were  called  Ida,  so  all 
water  was  called  Achelous.  This 
expression  might  still  be  more  pro- 
per in  the  invocation  of  deities,  as 
Deing  more  solemn;  for  we  find  in 
Macrobius,  that  water  was  called 
Achelous,  chiefly  in  oaths,  prayers, 
and  sacrifices:  Mtixtrct  ytt^  r«  vdiv^ 
«;^fX«oy  w^derxyd^tudfutv  U  to7$  o^*6tg, 
xtti  u  TtiTi  tv)^cufj  Kcti  If  vtuq  ^vritu^, 
Fulvius  Ursinus  quotes  many  pas- 
sages out  of  ancient  authors,  to  the 
same  purpose.  Drvden  has  quite 
lost  the  solemnity  of  the  expression, 
by  translating  it. 

Who  gave  us  com  for  mast,  for  water 
wine. 

Vida  alludes  to  this  passage,  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  poets  sometimes 
put  Achelous  for  water  in  general: 

Nee  deerit  tibi,  pro  fluviis,  proque  om- 
nibus undis, 
Pocula  qui  pressis  Achelo'ia  misceat  uvis. 

10.  Agrestum  prcesentia  numina 
Fauni,  <^.1  The  Fauns  and  Dryads 
were  usually  invoked  together,  as 
deities  who  presided  over  rural  af- 
&urs.  '*  Quin  et  Sylvanos,"  says 
Pliny,  ''  Faunosque  et  Dearum  ge- 
'/  nera  sylvis,  ac  sua  numina,  tan- 
*'  quam  et  caelo,  attributa  credi- 
*'  mus."  The  original  of  these 
Fauns  is  thought  to  be  Faunus,  who 
taught  the  ancient  Italians  their  re- 


ligion, and  was  worshipped  by 
them.  He  w^  the  father  of  Lati- 
nus,  and  delivered  his  oracles  in  a 
grove,  not  by  signs,  but  by  voice. 
We  have  an  account  of  this  in  the 
seventh  .£neid : 

At  Rex  sollicitusinoDstris,  oracula  Fauni 
Fatidici  genitoris  adit,  lucosque  tub  alta 
Consulit  Albunea,  nemorum  quae  max- 
ima sacro 
Fonte  sonat.  ^— -^ 
-—  SuMta  ex  alto  vox  reddita  luco  est 

The  Fauns  are  so  called  hfandOy  be- 
cause they  speak  personaUy  to  men. 
They  are  generally  thought  to  be 
the  same  with  the  satyrs.  Horace 
seems  to  make  Faunus  the  same 
with  Pan: 

Velox  amoenum  siepe  Lucretilem       , 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus ; 

for  Lycseus  was  one  of  the  habitat 
tions  of  Pan,  as  we  find  in  this  in- 
vocation: 

Ipse  nemus  linquens  patrium,  saltusque 

Lycaei, 
Fan  ovium  custos. 

The  Dryads  had  their  name  from 
^(t;;,  an  oak. 

12.  Prima.']  Various  are  the  opi- 
nions of  commentators  concerning 
the  meaning  of  this  epithet.  Many, 
says  Servius,  take  it  to  mean  oUm. 
In  this  sense  Grimoaldus  has  inter- 
preted it.  La  Cerda  leaves  his 
reader  to  choose  which  he  pleases 
of  four  interpretations.  1 .  The  earth 
may  be  called  prima,  because  it  ex- 
isted before  the '  other  elements. 
2.  Because  the  earth,  together  with 
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Fudit  equuiD  magno  tellus  pereussa  tridenti,  13  S^^^S^^SSSirtS^ 

^■r  .1^  •     •         •     r^         trident,  firat  broaffat  lorth 

Neptnne:  et  cultor  nemorum,  cui  pinfifuia  C^ead  the  ndgiung  hone -.and  thou 

*  ^  IT     o  inhabitant  of  the  groves. 


heaven^  was  said  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  gods.  In  this  sense  Dr. 
Tn^p  has  translated  it: 


— —  Thou*  at  whose  command 
The  parent  earth  a  sprightly  steed  dis- 
closed. 

3;  Tellus  prima  may  signify  the  sea- 
share>  where  the  horse  was  pro- 
duced by  Neptune;  for  Virgu  in 
another  place  uses  prima  terra  in 
this  sense: 

—>  Pzimaque  vetant  consistere  terra. 

4.  "The  Poet  may  allude  to  Attica^ 
the  seat  of  this  fable,  for  the  Athe- 
nians pretended  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient people  in  the  world.     I  have 
ventured  to  take  it  in  what  seems 
tome  the  most  obvious  sense.     I 
'imagine  that  the  adjective  is  put 
here  only  for  the  adverb,  of  which 
many  examples  may  be  produced 
from  our  Poet:    as  '^  pede  terram 
"  crebra  ferit."     Nay,  ne  has  used 
•prima  in  the  same  manner  in  this 
,  very  Greorgick : 


Prima    Ceres    ferro 

terram 
Instituit. 


mortales    vertere 


!r.  B—  translates  it  in  this  sense. 


— —  Thou,  whose  trident's  force 
First  clave  the   earth    and  rais*d 
neighing  horse. 


the 


13.  Fudit  equum,  <^c.]  This  al- 
hides  to  the  story  of  Neptune's  pro- 
ducing a  horse  at  Athens.  La 
Cerda  offers  some  strong  reasons 
for  reading  aquam  instead  of  equum, 
which  emendation  is  mentioned  also 
by  Serviu^,  who  says  the  most  an- 
aent  manuscripts  have  aquam.  La 
Cerda's  reasons  are;  1.  Herodotus 
says,  that  in  the  tooaple  of  £rec- 


theus,  there  was  an  olive-tree  and 
the  sea,  in  memory  of  the  contention 
between    Neptune    and    ^Jinerva. 

2.  Varro,  when  he  relates  this  fable, 
mentions  water,  not  a  horse,  to  be 
produced  by  Neptune.  3.  In  the 
best  and  purest  manuscripts  of 
Ovid,  ♦he  mids  Jretum,  whcare  the 
common  editions  havej^ffrifm; 

Stare  Deum  pelagi,  longoque  ferire  tri- 

dente 
Aspera  saxa  focit,  medioque  e  vuUieic 

saxi 
Exmlmaaefretum. 

1.  have  adhered  to  the  common 
reading,  for  the  three  following 
reasons:  1.  Becaiue  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  aquam  in  any 
manuscript,  or  printed  edition. 
t  2.  Because  it  seems  proper  foi  Viiv 
gil  to  invoke  Neptune,  on  account 
of  his  bestowing  the  horse  on  man- 
kind, that  animal  being  celebrated 
in  the  third  Georgick;  whereas  the 
sea  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  poem. 

3.  Because  in  the  third  Geoigick, 
when  .he  is  speaking  of  the  dia- 
racters  of  a  &ae  stafiion,  he  men- 
tions  as  the  most  excellent,  that  he 
should  be  descended  frenod  the  horse 
of  Neptune: 

£t  patriam  Epirum  referat,   fortesque 

Mycenas; 
Neptunique  ipsa  deducat  origine  gentem. 

14.  Cultor  nemorum,  4*^.]  He 
me^s  Aristseus,  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  C3n*ene.  This  Aristseus  waH 
educated  by  the  nymphs,  who  taught 
him  the  arts  of  curdlmg  milk,  mak- 
ing bee-hives,  and  cultivating  olive- 
trees.  He  communicated  these  be- 
nefits to  mankind,  on  which  account 
he  had  the  same  divine  honours  paid 
to  him  as  to  Bacchus. 

Cea*."}  A  yery  fruitful  island  in 
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J^ttSSI'iSSSr'on'^  Ter  centum  nivei  tODdent  dumeta  juvenci:     IS 
thou.  1}  Ttgftem  Pin,  the  iDse  nemus  unqucns  patnum,  ssitusqiie  Lvcsei, 

prolEctor    oF  ilKcp    it   Ihy    „  .  ^  ..,-.,  . 

te^e  dil'^i^of  tEy"wn  ""  ovium  custos,  toa  SI  tibi  Mffinala  curae, 
^^^™eiSi,«''prE5  Adsis  6  Tegeaee  favena :  ole^que  Minerva 
who  iiiicovmJ(t  ihe  oii.c:  Inveiitrix :  uncique  puer  mODstrator  aratri: 

«idlhDu,0  youth,  who  iMit  ^        *^ 

{rfS^h"?"^  i'^0 'sjivf-  -^t  teneram  ab  radice  ferens,  Sylvane,  capres- 


^^ 


sum: 


the  Archipelago,  to  which  AristseuB  bles  are  always  short;  the  Greek 

retired  after  uie  unfortunate  death  name  of  the  city  being  Tiyut. 

of  his  son  Actteon.     He  was  there  CHeaqae  Minerva  InvetUrixr\  This 

first  worshipped  as  a  deity.  alludes  to  the  story  of  the  conten- 

16.  Ipse  nemus  limmens  patrium,  tion  between  Neptune  and  Minerva, 

4v.~]  Fan's  country  is  Arcadia,  in  about  namiug  Athens.     Pliny  says 

which  were  the  mountains  Lycseus  the  olive-tree  produced  on  that  oc- 

and  Mtenalus,  and  the  city  Tegea.  casion  by  Minerva  was  to  be  seen 

17-  Si.'\  Grimoaldus  interprets  si  in  his  time  at  Athens. 

by  quarUimtvis,  and  ^ves  this  pas-  19-   Ujimpiepuer  monslrtUor  ara- 

sage  the  foUowing  sense :  "  And  Iri.l   Some   will  have  this    to  be 

"  thee,  O  Arcadian  Pan^  the  illus-  Osiris,   the   Egyptian    d«ity ;    but 

"  triouB  feeder  of  sheep,  I  most  ear-  others,  with  better  reason,   think 

"  neatly  entreat :  that  though  thy  that  Triptolemus  the  son  of  Celeus 

'•  mountain  M«enalus,  famous  for  is  mesn^  who  was  taught  the  art 

"the  pastoral    pipe,   affords   thee  of  husbuidry  by  Ceres.     La  Gerda 

"  ^reat  pleasure ;  yet  leave  thy  na-  gives  the  following  reasons:  1.  It 

"  tive  aoil  a  little  while,  and  engage  is  not  probable  that  Virgil  would 

'.'  entirely  in  overseeing  our  affairs."  invoke  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 

RuffiUB  gives  it  this  sense :  "  If  thou  which  he  rqtroaches  in  the  eighth 

"  bast  any  regard  for  Mfenalus,  Ly-  jEneid.     2.  Servius   observes  that 

"  cseua,  and  the  other  mountains  the  Romans  had  not  yet  admitted 

"  and  woods  of  thy  own  Arcadia,  the  Egyptian  worship  under  Au- 

-"  leave  now  those  placea,  and  assist  gustua.    3.  As  he  invokes  Minerva 

"  me  whilst  I  speak  of  pastoral  af-  and  other  Grecian  goda,  whv  not  a 

"  fairs  and  trees :  for  my  discourse  Grecian  inventor  of  the  plough  ? 

"  will  do  honour  to  these  places,  4.  It  was  a  generally  received  opi- 

""  and  be  of  use  to  them."    I  have  nion,  that  the  discovery  of  com  "was 

followed  this  sense,  as  the  roost  ge-  made  in  Attica.   5.  Fausanias  ssys, 

perally  received.  that  the  Athenians  and  their  neigh- 

18.  TegNee.']  Servius  and  Hein-  hours  relate  that  Triptolemus  was 

sius  leedTegeee;  one  of  the  Arun-  the  inventor  of  sowing.     6.  As  Ce- 

delian  manuscripts  has  Tegehe;  in  leus  is  mentioned  in  this  very  book, 

the  Cambridge,  the  Bodleian,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would 

one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  omit  the  mention  of  his  son. 

Tegee;   in  the  King's  manuBcript,  20.  Et  teneram  ab  radke ferens, 

and  in  some  of  the  old  printed  edi-  Syhane,   cupreaxumr]    Sylvanus   is 

tions,  it  is  Tegece;  La  Cerda  and  the  god  of  the  woods.     Achilles 

Rueeus  read  Tegeae,  which  seems  Statins,  in  his  cmnmentai^  on  Ca- 

to  be  right,  for  Uie  two  first  sylla-  tullus,  tells  us,  that  on  ancient  coins 
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IHque  Deffique  omnes,  studium  quibus  arva 

tueri, 
Quique  novas  alitis  non  ullo  semine  fruges, 
Quique  satis  largum  cselo  demittitis  imbrem. 
Tuque  adeo,   quern   mox  quae   sint   habitura 

deorum 


and  all  ve  Gods  and  God- 
desses, wnose  employment  it 
is  to  protect  the  fiddt,  and  je 
who  take  care  of  the  new 
fruits,  that  are  produced  with- 
out culture,  and  ye  who  send 
down  the  plenteous  showers 
on  those  which  are  cultivated. 
And  chiefly  thou,  O  Cvsar, 
whose  future  seat  amongst 
the  gods 


and  marbles^  Sylv  anus  is  represent- 
ed bearing  a  Cjrpress-tree  plucked 
up  by  the  roots^  which  folly  ex- 
j  plains  this  passage;  Mr.  B —  seems 
''  not  to  have  been  aware  of  this, 
<  when  he  translated  it. 

And  you,  Sylvanus,  with  your  cypress 
Umgh* 

Sylvanus  is  described  in  a  different 
manner  by  our  Poet,  in  his  tenth 
Eclogue : 

Venit  et  agresti  capitis  Sylvanus  honore, 
Florentes  ferulas  et  grandia  lilia  quas- 
sans. 

But  in  the  Georgicks,  where  the 
Poet  speaks  of  trees,,  and  designedly 
omits  flowers,  it  was  more  proper  to 
distinguish  Sylvanus  by  his  cypress. 

21.  Dtque  DecBque  omnes.j  Hav- 
itig  invoked  the  particular  Deities, 
he  concludes  with  an  invocation  of 
all  the  rest  This  is  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  priests,  who  used, 
after  the  particular  invocation,  to 
invoke  all  the  gods  in  general.  Ful- 
yius  Ursinus  says  he  saw  a  marble 
at  Rome  with  this  inscription : 

NOMIOIC   0EOIC 

lorAioc 

MAIOP 
ANTONINOC 

La  Cerda  mentions  several  inscrip- 
tions to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses 
in  general. 

22.  Non  ullor^  So  I  find  it  in  the 
Cambridge,  and  m  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscript.    Heinsius,  Masvicius, 


and  several  good  editors  have  the 
same  reading.  Servius,  Grimoal- 
dus.  La  Cerda,  Ruseus,  and  many 
others,  read  nonnullo,  Servius  gives 
it  this  sense:  you  who  nourish  the 
seeds  sown  by  us,  with  your  own 
seed ;  that  is,  with  rain  and  warmth. 
La  Cerda  interprets  it;  you  who 
produce  new  fruits,  with  some 
newly  discovered  seed.  I  am  loth 
to  depart  firom  that  excellent  ma* 
nuscnpt  of  Heinsius,  without  very- 
good  reason.  And  here  I  thinktK^ 
ullo  the  best  reading,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  aumorities  I  have 
quoted  against  it.  To  produce  new 
jruit  with  some  seed  seems  to  be  a 
very  poor  expression,  and  by  no 
means  worthv  of  Virgil.  But  to 
produce  new  fruits  without  any  seed, 
that  is,  without  being  sown  by  men, 
is  a  very  proper  expression.  The 
Poet,  in  these  two  lines,  invokes, 
first,  those  deities  who  take  care  c^ 
spontaneous  plants,  and  then  those 
who  shed  their  influence  on  those 
which  are  sowh.  Thus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  Georgick,  he 
tells  us,  that  some  trees  come  up  of 
their  own  accord,  without  culture, 
and  that  others  are  sown : 

Principio  arboribus  varia  est  nature  ere* 

andis: 
Namque  aliae,  nuUis  hominum  oogenti* 

bus,  ipsae 
Sponte  sua  veniunt.  — . 
Pars  autem  posito  surgunt  de  seminie. 

24.  Tuque  adeo,  <^c.l  After  the 
invocation  of  these  deities,  he  takes 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  court 
to  Augustus  Caesar,  by  adding  him 


I 


maM^* 
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uiR  tKTwStwupi'cjS  CoDcilia  incertum  est,  urbesne  iaviser^  Cttssr, 
!^^S%.!^tt^£x  Terraromque  velis  curam,  et  te  tnaximiu  orbis 

.the  vboir  world  diaU  "■     -  *  ,  '^^^ 

^HM«e  tha  u  ^t  eircr  Aiictorem  frugum,  tempestatumque  pot^itetn  27 
SJ'^SeSL^e'?"  "'"'  Accipiat,  cingens  matema  tempore  myrto  : 


to  the  number,  and  giving  bim  bis 
chmce,  wbedier  he  mil  be  a  god  of 
eaitb,  sea,  or  heaven. 

Ada>-']So!mt:iiuBkadeoU)be<mly 
an  expletive  here,  others  interpret 
it  alw.  Serviiu,  and  rfter  nim 
ipoet  of  the  commentators,  take  it 


n  signuy  c. 
Mox.i  It 


__  is  generall J  agreed  that 

BKu  in  this  place  aignifies  kereqfter; 
as  in  Horace: 

jSUa  pareDtum,  pejor  btu,  tutit 

No*  (KquinreB,  max  datura* 

Piogeiijem  vitiosioiem. 

It  %  usual  with  the  poets  to  pray 
that  it  may  be  long  before  flieir 
moaarcbs  are  receiv^  into  heaven; 
thus  Horace: 

Semi  in  aelum  ledeaa,  diuque 
Lotus  intenii  populo  Quiiiiii ; 

Ne*e  te  niwtris  vitiia  iniquiun 

ToUlt 

25.  Urba.!  Almost  lUl  the  edi- 
tions have  urbit ;  lonie  read  vrhai. 
It  is  certunly  the  accusative  case 
plural,  for  the  construction  will  not 
admit  of  its  being  Ihe  genitive  sin- 
gular; wherefore,  to  avoid  i^nfii- 
sion,  I  have  put  tirhex.  Diyden 
imagined  wrloM  to  be  the  genitive 
case  singular;  and  that  Virgil  meant 
particul^Iy  tile  city  of  Borne : 

Wbetber  in  after  times  to  1m  declai'd, 
The  patron  of  the  WMld,  and  Rome's 

peculiar  guard. 

Inmert^  La  Cerda  observes  that 
this  word  is  expressive  of  divinity, 
and  quotes  several  passages  &(nn 
the  poets  inconfirmatum  (tthia  opi- 


These  word 
stood  to  mean,  that  Augustus  should 
be  the  ruler  ix  the  seasons.  But  I 
tbink  Virgil  has  seldcon,  if  ever, 
used  iempettatet  to  signify  die  sea- 
sons. Sure  I  am  that  many  pas- 
sages may  be  produced  where  he 
has  expressed  storms  by  that  wdrd. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  one  in 
the  first  £neid,  where  .Solus  speaks 
in  the  following  manner  to  Juno : 

Tu  milii  quodeunqne  hoc  r^ni,  tu  wep- 

ba,  Jovemque 
Condtiae :    lu    das    epulis 


Nimborumque  facis,  InnpeifaCiunjiie  pe- 

Pliny  exptsins  tanpatalu,  hail, 
storms,  and  such  like :  "  Ante  om- 

nia  Butem  duo  genera  esse  Cffi- 

lestis  injurie  meminisse  debemue. 

Unum   quod    tempestates    voca- 

mns,  in  quibus  grandines,  pro. 

cellse,   csteraque   similia  intelli- 

guntur." 

Mr.  &— translates  it  m  diis  sense ; 

Parent  of  fruits,  and  pow'iful  of  Ihe 

The  Poet  means,  no  doubt,  dut 
Augnstus  shall  govern  the  sttwms 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  shall 
not  injure  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

S6.  CingeruTruUeTJiaiemporaim/r- 
lo."}  The  myrtle  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  as  Virgil  tells  us  himself  in 
the  seventh  Eclogue : 

Populus  AlcidK  gntissiina,  vitis  laccfaa, 
Vonaosx  myrtus  Veneri. 

I  He  pays  a  fine  compliment  to  Au- 
gustus in  this  passage,  making  him. 
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An  deus  immensi  venias  maris,  ac  tua  nautse 
Kumina  sola  colant ;  tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule, 
Tequg    sibi  ^enerum    Tethys    emat  omnibus 
undis:  31 

An&e  novum  tardis  sidus  te  mensibus  addas, 
jQua  locus  Erigonen  inter,  Chelasque  sequentes 


or  whether  tboQ  wilt  be  a  god 
of  the  vast  ocean,  and  be  the 
only  one  invoked  by  nuihierst 
the.  fartheit  parts  of  the  Jearth 
shall  worshh)  thee,  and  Tethys 
shall  fi;ive  thee  all  her  waters 
to  be  ner  son-in-law :  or  whe- 
ther thou  wDt  put  thyself,  as 
a  new  sign,  among  those  that 
rise  slowly,  in  the  space  be- 
tween Vii^  and  Scorpio  ^ 


I  as  he  was  very  desirous  to  have  it 
'thought^  to  be  descended  from  M- 

neas^  who  was  the  son-  of  Venus. 
;  The  same  expression  is  used  with 

r^ard  to  ^neas  himself^  in  the 
,  eSOi  ^neid  : 

Sic  fSeitus,  velat  matema  tempora  myrto. 

SO.  VUvma  ThuU.'}  The  King's 
manuscript^  and  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
have  it  Thile;  in  another  of  Dr. 
Mead's^  and  in  the  Cambridge  ma- 
nuscript^ it  is  Tyle;  in  the  Bod- 
leian manuscript  it  is  Thyle.  Thule 
was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be 
the  furthest  part  of  the  earth  to- 
wards the  norths  and  inaccessible  : 
thus  Claudian ; 

tlatibiisque  Impervia  Thule. 

I  The  pSaee  wbidi  the  Ramans  meant 
I  by  Thule  seems  to  be  Schetland ; 
for  Tacitus  tells  us^  it  was  in  sight 
of  the  Roman  fleets  when  Agricola 
;  aaiied  round  Britain^  and  conquered 
tlie  Orkney  islands.  '^  Hanc  oram 
"  novisnmi  maris  tunc  primum  Ro- 
^  mana  classis  drcumvecta^  insulam 
''  ease  Britanniam  affirmavit^  ac  si- 
mul  incognitas  ad  id  tempus  in- 
'sidaSy  quas  Orcadas  vocant,  inve- 
nit>  domuitque.  Dispecta  est  et 
**  Thule^  quam  hactenus  nix^  et 
'*  hyems  abclebat" 

31.  Teque  sibi  generum  Tethys^ 
S^r\  One  of  the  Axundelian  manu- 
scripts^  and  oae  of  Dr.  Mead's^  have 
Thetis^  whidi  is  certainly  a  mistake; 


€€ 


€€ 


for  the  first  syllable  of  Thetis  is 
short: 

Dilectffi  Thetidi  hfldcyones. 

Tethys  is  the  wife  of  Oceanus^  and 
mother  of  the  Nymphs. 

32.  Tardis  mensibus,']  By  tlie 
slow  months  he  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  the  summer  months^ 
because  the  days  are  then  longest ; 
or  perhaps,  because  the  summer 
signs  rise  backwards,  he  might  poe- 
tically feign  them  to  move  slower 
than  the  rest ;  thus  Manilius : 

Quod  tria  signa  novem  signiS  conjuncta 

repugnant, 
Et  quasi  seditio  caelum  tenet.    Aspice 

Taurum 
Clunibus,  et  Geminos  pedibus,  testudine 

Cancrum, 
Surgere;    cum   rectis   oriantur   ccetera 

fiiembris. 
Ne  mirere  moras,  cum  Sol  adversa  per 

astra 
JSstivum  tardis  attollit  mensibus  annum. 

But  Dr.  Halley  has  favoured  me 
with  the  true  meaning  of  these 
words,  which  have  given  so  much 
trouble  to  the  commentators.  Leo, 
Virgo,  Libra,  and  Scorpio,  are 
really  of  much  slower  ascension  than 
the  other  eight  signs  of  the  Zodiac ; 
to  which  Virgil  no  doubt  alluded. 

SS.  Qua  locus  Erigonen  inter,  Sfc] 
Erigone  is  Virgo.  Servius  tells  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  reckoned  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  Chal- 
deans but  eleven:  that  the  Chal- 
deans allotted  twenty  degrees  of  the 
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S'4i^ii«*S3l°Sii'2Kw[  Panditurj  ipse  tibi  jam  brachiaeoDtrahitardeiM 
^^^J^^^eh^^:'^  Scorpius,  et  caeli  justa  plus  parte  relinquit.    35 


ecliptic  to  some  signs,  and  forty  to 
others;  whereas  the  Egyptians  al- 
lotted just  thirty  to  eara :  and  that 
the  Chaldeans  make  the  Scorpion  to 
extend  his  claws  into  the  {uace  of 
Libra.    Thus  Ovid: 

Est  locus,  in  genuno^  ubi  brachia  con- 

cavat  arcus 
Scorpiiis ;  et    cauda  flexisque  utrinque 

lacertis, 
Porrigit  in   spatium  signorum  membira 

duoriim. 

It  is  certain  that  Libra  was  not  uni- 
versally received  as  a  sign  amongst 
the  ancients;  and  that  the  Chelce^ 
or  claws  of  the  Scorpion,  were  reck- 
oned instead  of  it.  Virgil  was  by 
no  means  ignorant  of  Libra,  for  he 
mentions  it  in  another  place  ; 

Libra  dies   somnique   piu-es  ubi  fecerit 
boras. 

He  takes  advantage  of  this  differ- 
ence amongst  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers, and  accommodates  it  poeti- 
cally, by  placing  Augustus,  instead*^ 
'  of  Libra,  the  emblem  of  justice,  be-  -^ 
tween  Virgo  and  Scorpio ;  and  de- 
scribes the  scorpion  as  already  pull- 
ing back  liis  claws  to  make  room 
for  him.  He  might  also  in  this 
place  have  a  view  to  the  birth  of 
Augustus,  which  was  under  Libra. 

34.  Panditur;  ipse  libi]  Servius 
made  the  point  after  tibi:  but  I 
think  it  is  better  after  Panditur, 
The  sense  is  better  if  ipse  be  joined 
with  Scorpitis,  than  if  it  be  made  to 
agree  with  locus. 

Ardens  Scorpius.']  This  epithet 
is  thought  to  belong  to  Scorpio,  be- 
cause it  is  the  house  of  Mars ;  thud 
Manilius : 

Pugnax  Mavorti  Scorpius  haeret. 


Those,  who  are  bcnrn  under  this  sign^ 
are  supposed  by  astrologers  to  be  of 
a  fiery  and  turbulent  disposition. 
Thus  we  find  in  Manilius : 

Scorpius  armata  violenta  cuspide  cauda. 
Qua  sua  cum  Phoebi  currum  per  sidera 

ducit, 
Rimatur  terras,  et  sulcis  semina  miscet. 
In  bellum  ardentes  animos,  et  martia 

castra 
Efficit,  et  multo   gaudentem  sanguine 

civem, 
Ncc  prsda  quam  caede  magis.    Cumque 

ipsa  sub  annis 
Pax  agitur,  capiunt  saltus,  sylvasque  per- 

errant. 
Nunc  hominum,  nunc  bella  gerunt  vio-   , 

lenta  ferarum : 
Nunc  caput  in  mortem  vendunt,  et  fu- 

mus  arenee : 
Atque  hostem  sibi  quisque  parat,  cum 

bella  quiescunt : 
Sunt  quibus  et  simulachra  placent,  et 

Indus  in  armisi 
Tantus  amor  pugnae  est,  discuntque  per 

otia  bellum, 
Et  quodcunque  pari  studium  prdducitur 

arte. 

Servius  hints  at  another  interpreta- 
tion ;  that  by  ardens  the  Poet  may 
mean  that  the  Scorpion  is  ardent  to 
embrace  Augustus. 

35.  Et  ccdi  justa  plus  parte  reUn' 
quit.']  Some  manuscripts  and  print- 
ed editions  have  reliquit;  but  the 
best  authority  seems  to  be  for  the 
present  tense.  One  of  the  Arun- 
delian  manuscripts  has  ut  cceli  Justa 
pltis  parte  reUnquat,  which  is  a  good 
reading.  But  as  I  find  only  the 
authority  of  this  single  manuscript 
for  it,  I  choose  to  preserve  relinquit. 

Justa  phis  parte  may  admit  of 
two  interpretations :  either  that  the 
Scorpion,  by  drawing  in  his  claws, 
will  relinquish  to  Augustus  the  un- 
equal share  of  the  heavens,  which 
he  now  possesses :  or  that  by  so  do- 
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Quicquid  eris,  nam  te  nee  sperent  Tartara  re- 

gem. 
Nee  tibi  regnandi  veniat  tam  dira  cupido, 
Quamvis  Elysios  miretur  Grseeia  eampos, 
Nee  repetita  sequi  curet  Proserpina  matrem. 
Da  facikm  eursum,    atque  audaeibus   annue 

cceptis,  40 

Ignarosqae  vise  mecum  miseratus  agrestes, 
Ingredere,  et  votis  jam  nunc  assuesce  vocari. 


wbatioever  thou  \filt  be,  for 
let  not  hell  hope  for  thee  to  be 
her  king,  nor  let  so  dire  a  thirst 
of  reisning  enter  thy  breast* 
thougn  Greece  admires  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  Proserpine 
does  not  care  to  follow  her 
mother  to  the  upper  regions, 
do  thou  direct  my  course,  and 
favour  my  bold  undertaking, 
and  with  me  taking  pity  on 
the  husbandmen  who  are  ig- 
■orant  of  the  way,  begin  thy 
reign,  and  accustom  thyself 
even  now  to  be  invoked. 


vag  he  will  leave  him  a  greater 
share  than  belongs  to  one  j^ign. 
Dryden  follows  the  former  inter- 
pretation : 

I  The  Scorpion  ready  to  receive  thy  laws, 
i   Yields  half  his  region,  and  contracts  his 
claws. 

And  Mr.  B— 

For  thee  his  arms  the   Scorpion  now 

confines. 
And  his  unequal  share  of  heaven  resigns. 

Dr.  Trapp  imderstands  it  in  the 
latter  sense : 

—  see  the  burning  Scorpion  now, 

Eir'n  now  contracts  his  claws,  and  leaves 

for  thee 
A  more  than  just  proportion  of  the  sky. 

J6.  SperenL]  It  is  spement  in 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts^ 
and  in  an  old  edition  printed  at 
Nurenberg,  in  1492 ;  but  I  look 
upon  it  to  be  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scribers. 

41.  Ignarosque  vice  mecum  misera' 
ius  agrestes.']  Servius  mentions  two 
ways  of  interpreting  this  verse. 
One  is  agresles  mecum  ignaras ;  in 
which  sense  Dryden  has  translated 
it: 

Pity   the    poet's  and  the  ploughm^'s 
cares. 

The  other  is  rusticis  ignarisfave  me* 


cupi;  wh^ch  seems  to  be  much  'flie 
best  sense ;  for  Virgil  would  hardly 
have  declared  himself  ignorant  of 
the  si;Lbject  on  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  write.  This  interpretation 
is  generally  received  by  the  com- 
mentators ;  and  thus  Mr.  B —  has  ^ 
translated  it : 

Pity  with   me  th'  unskilful   peasant'^ 
cares. 

And  Dr.  Trapp ; 

And  pitying,  with  me,  the  simple  swains 
Unknowing  of  their  w^y. 

42.  Ingredere,  et  votis  Jam  nunc 
assuesce  vocari,']  Ruseus  interprets 
this  ingredere  viam,  which  is  very 
low.  Ingredior  signifies  to  enter  | 
upon  an  office.  Virgil  therefore  \ 
calls  upon  Augustus  to  begin  now 
to  take  the  divine  power  upon  him. 
Dr.  Trapp  has  very  well  translated 
this  line; 

Practise  the  god,  and  learn  to  hear  our 
pray'rs. 

The  poet  is  justified  in  this  compli- 
ment, by  the  divine  honours  which 
began  to  be  paid  to  Augustus  about 
the  time  that  Virgil  began  his  Geor- 
gicks.     Thus  Horace : 

Proesenti  tibi  matures  largimur  honores, 
Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimu^ 

aras.   ^ 
C  2 
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inihif  v«y  '"''^^^^1^      Vere  novo,  gelidus  caoi^  cum  montibns  bumor 

Su!and^fmim'hun"e!lnh  LiquituF,  ct  zephjro  putris  se  gleba  resolvit; 

iiimi«mrbui'ac'ic%n"o  DcpreKsoincipiatjanitumniihttaurua«r&tro  45 

Eown  with  ploughiiiB  a«P,  '  t        « 

1ifth^[S'^vi*Thl?ffid  Ingemere,  et  sulco  attritus  ■plendescere  vomer. 

<a^i^  bl^r.°!oMlii'"h^  Ilia  scgcs  dcmum  Totis  respondet  avari 

S^f''^  S'i"  T^tViieJ  Agricolifi,  bis  quse  solem,  bis  frigora  smsif  j 

fc"be'K^vl?^ghM^-  lUius  immense  rupernnt  horrea  messes. 

fidhr"1!btain  ilui^Mi^  At  prlus  ignotum  ferro  quam  Ecindimiis  icquor. 


43,  Fere  novo,  4^.]  The  invo- 
cation being  finished,  he  begins  his 
work  with  directions  about  plough- 
ing, which  ia  to  be  performed  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  spring. 

The  beginning  of  the  sprmg  was 
in  the  month  of  March ;  but  Virgil 
did  not  mean  this  by  hia  Fere  novo. 
The  writers  of  agriculture  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  computa- 
tions of  astrologers,  but  dated  their 
spring  from  the  ending  of  the  &osty 
weather.  Thus  Columella  has  ex- 
plained this  very  passage;  "  Ne 
"  discedamus  ab  optimo  vate  qui 
"  ait,  ille  vere  novo  terrain  proscin- 
"  derc  incipiat.  Novi  autem  veris 
"  principiura  non  sic  observare  rus- 
"  ticua  debet,  quemadmodum  astro- 
"  logus,  ut  expectet  certum  diem  il- 
"  liim,  qui  veris  initium  facere  dl- 
"  citur.  Sed  aliquid  etiam  sumat 
"  de  parte  hyemis,  quoniam  con- 
"  sumpta  bnima,  jam  intepescit  an- 
"  nu9,  permittitque  clementior  dies 
"  opera  moliri.  Possunt  igitur  ab 
"  idibus  Januariia,  ut  principem 
"  mensem  Bomani  anni  observet, 
"  auspicari  culturanim  officia," 

48.  Bis  qutE  soletn,  bis  Jrigora 
Knnt.'\  The  King's,  the  Cambridge, 
the  Bodleian,  and  some  of  the  old 
printed  editions,  have  gentit.  The 
commentators  have  found  great  dif- 
ficulty ill  explaining  this  passage. 
Servius  takes  it  to  mean  that  land, 
which  has  twice  felt  the  heat  of 
the  days  and  cold  of  the  nights  j  by 


wbivh  he  'Buppuses  Virgil  intends  U> 
express  the  two  times  of  plongbing, 
in  spring  and  autumn.  Others  sup- 
pose that  be  means  thegroimd  should 
tie  follow  every  other  year,  and 
thus  explain  its  feeling  both  heat 
and  cold  twice:  tfaev  say  it  is 
ploughed  about  the  end  of  winter,  it 
rests  the  next  summer,  is  sown  about 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  yields 
its  cr»^  the  following  summer. 
They  support  their  inteipretatfofl 
by  several  quotations:  but  these 
prove  only  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  amongst  the  ancients,  to 
cultivate  their  fields  after  this  man* 
ner.  The  poet  is  here  advising  the 
farmer  to  be  very  diligent  in  plough- 
ing, not  to  spare  the  labour  of  his 
oxen,  and  to  pohsh  his  share  with 
frequent  use ;  and  to  encourage 
him,  he  adds,  that  if  he  would  ex- 
ceed the  common  rule,  by  letting  his 
land  lie  fallow  two  years,  and  con- 
sequently ploughing  it  four  times, 
his  crop  would  be  so  large,  that  his 
bams  would  scarce  contain  it.  We 
have  Pliny's  authority,  that  this  is 
thought  to  be  the  sense  of  Virgil ; 
"  quarto  seri  sulco  Virgilius  existi- 
"  matur  voiuisse,  cum  dixit  optL- 
"  mam  esse  segetem,  qus  bis  solem, 
"  bis  frigora  sensisset."  .  Dryden 
erroneously  translates!^  seges,  that 
crop:  it  is  plain  that  scges  can  mean  ' 
notning  but  the  land  in  this  passage,  i 

50.  At  prius  4^.]    In  these  lines 
the  poet  advises  us  to  considn  well 
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Ventos,  et  varium  csdi  praedkcere  morem 
Cura  ek,  ac  patrios  cultusque  habitosque  lo- 

corum, 
£t  quid  quseque  ferat  regio,i  et  quid  quseque 

recuset. 
Hie  segetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvse : 
Arborei  foetus  alibi,  atque  injussa  virescunt   55 
Gramina.     Nonne  vides   croceos    ut  Tmolus 

odores^ 


the  viiioas  dispodtions  of  the 
weather,  thiK  pecaliar  cuttnre 
and  nature  of  the  place,  and 
what  each  country  wUl  pn^ 
duce,  and  what  not.  In  one 
place  com  succeeds,  in  another 
vines :  another  abounds  with 
fiuit'trees,  and  spontaneocA 
Iierbw.  Do  you  not  see  that 
Trophii  yieldt  the  odorotta 
saffron. 


riM> 


■teada 


•** 


the  Bature  of  the  place,  be£n«  wt 
.  begin  to  plough. 

jk.]  The  King's,  ^  Cambridge, 
the  Bodleian,  and  both  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts,  have  ae :  it  is  the  same 
also  in  Servius,  Paul  Stephens,  La 
Cerda,  and  some  other  printed  edi- 
ticms.  The  two  Arundelian  manu- 
scripts, Heinsius,  Ruaeus,  Masvi^ 
cius,  and  most  of  the  editor^,  read 
at. 

51.  Cceli  morem,]  I  take  ccelum 
in  this  place  to  signify  the  weather, 
or  temp^ature  of  the  air.  Thus 
Servius  interprets  it;  cceti,  id  esft 
aeris;  and  strengthens  his  opinion 
with  these  words  of  Lucretius : 

In  hoc  calo  qui  dicitur  aSr, 

La  Cerda  quotes  the  authority  of 
Pliny  for  rendering  ccelum  the  con- 
stellations; but  he  is  mistaken. 
Pliny's  words  are,  '^  Et  confitendum 
*'  est,  caelo  maxime  constare  ea : 
*^  quippe  Virgilio  jubente  praedisci 
"  ventos  ante  omnia,  ac  siderum 
"  mores,  neque  aliter  quam  navigan- 
''  tibus  servari. '  *  In  these  last  words 
it  is  plain  that  Pliny  alludes  to  an- 
other passage  in  this  Georgick ; 

Pneterea  tarn  sant  Arcturi  sidera  ibbis 
Koidorumque  dies  servandi,  et  lucidus 

anguis; 
Quam  quibus  in  patriam  ventosa  per 

aequora  vectis 
Pontus   et    ostriferi    fauces    tentantur 

Abydi. 
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55.  Et  quid  quasque  ferat  resAo,  d 
quid  quceque  recuset.]  Pliny  a&odef 
to  this  line,  when  he  says,  Hb. 
tiap.  18.  "  In  omni  quidem 
'^  cultursB,  sed  in  hac  quidem  max- 
'*  ime  valet  oraculum  illud,  Qnd 
'^  quasque  regio  patiatur.''  Coii^- 
mella  also  seems,  in  his  preface,  to 
have  had  it  in  his  view :  "  Nam 

qui  se  in  hac  scientia  perfectaai 
volet  profiteri,  sit  oportet  renm 
naturse  sagacissimus,  declinatio- 
num  mimdi  non  ignarus,  ut  ex^^b>- 
'^  ratum  habeat,  quid  cmque  pldgft 
^  coHveniat,  quid  repugnat."  In  libw  v. 
cap.  5.  he  quotes  toe  very  words  of 
our  poet :  '^  Notandum  itaque  et  di- 
ligenter  explorandum  esse,  et  mud 
quceque  ferat  regio^  et  quid  jerre 
"  recuset." 

56.  Croceos  ut  Tmolus  odaresS\ 
One  of  the  Arundelian  manuscrmis 
has  croceos  Timdus  odores,  'Hie 
name  of  this  mountain  is  sometimes 
indeed  spelt  Timolus  or  Tymalus:; 
but  then  the  first  syllable  is  diovt, 
as  in  the  sixth  book  of  Ovid*s  Me- 
tamorphosis. 

Deseruere  sui  nymphae  vineta  iHmoIL 

One  of 'Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  has 
croceos  ut  Timolus,  which  cannot  be 
right:  the  other  has  u^  i(fo/tt#.  Tmo- 
lus is  a  mountain  of  Lydia  £5unous 
for  the  best  safiron.  Some  of  the 
c<»nmeBtat(»r6  wouldfsdn  understand 
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l^^^X'^^A^-  India  mittit  ebur,  inolles  sua  thura  Sabaei  ? 
SJ^?;"'"'^'^'^""'"  At  Chalybes  nudi  ferrum,  virosaque  Pontus 


the  poet'  to  allude  to  the  odorous 
wines  which  are  made  in  that  coun- 
try; but  the  other  interpretation 
seems  to  be  the  best^  as  well  as  the 
most  obvious. 

57.  India  mittit  ebur,"]  All  authors 
agree  in  preferring  the  elephants  of 
India  to  those  of  all  other  coimtries. 
Ivory  is  the  tusk  of  that  animal, 
not  the  toothy  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. 

MoUes  sua  tkura  Sabcti]  The 
Sabeaiis  are  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  in  whose  country  only  the 
frankincense-tree  is  siud  to  grow: 
thus  we  find  in  the  second  Geor- 
gick; 

—  SoUs  est  thurea  virga  Sabsis. 

Theophrastus  also  and  Pliny  both 
affirm  that  it  is  found  only  in  Ara- 
bia. Dloscorides  mentions  an  In- 
dian as  well  as  an  Arabian  frankin- 
cense. Garcias  affirms  that  it  does 
not  grow  in  any  part  of  India,  and 
that  the  Indians  have  all  their  frank- 
incense from  Arabia.  Bddaeus  a 
Stapel,  in  his  notes  on  Theophrastus, 
observes  that  the  Greek  writers 
called  that  sort  of  frankincense  In- 
dian, which  grew  in  the  islands 
Hear  Arabia,  because  those  islands 
were  formerly  under  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  the  Indians.  Virgil  gives 
them  the  epithet  of  molles  because 
of  their  effeminacy :  thus  Manilius ; 

Nee  procul  in  moUes  Ardbes,  terramque 

ferentem 
Delicias. 

And  again, 

£t  moUet  Araibes,  sylvarum  ditla  regna. 

SS.  Chalybes  nttdi ferrum,']  There 
is  some  doubt  who  these  Chalybes 
are.  Strabo  says  the  Chaldeans  were 
anciently  so  called,  and  that  their 


chief  support  is  from  iron  and  other 
metals :  T?;  Ss  T^et'X't^ovyldi  tnri^KUvlttt, 

hu6t, Oi  ?g  tu9  XttXitu^i,  XdXvStf 

ro  srtiXenh  mofM^ofro,  xaB''  ovf  fctiXiftt  i 
^et^vxfctet  Y^pvreUy  xetrti    ^ti^ittrletv  fUf 

TT^MTt^et  yti^  atXmtrctt  Itretv^tt  ro  S^av 
rovTO  U  ?i  rtig  ytj^  rck  fAWctXXety  itvf  fM 

ai  Ketret  rov^  r^Trwi  rourovg  i  wcCfttXm 

6Pn  fcfTti>iXtiv  try^i^n  xttl  ^^vftetff  yw^yu 
2i  w  v0AA«s.  XuxiTM  ^ii  rtitf  fih  ^mA- 
P^fvr«i$   he  rSv  fitreixXttf  0  fii^g.     He 

thinks  also  that  they  are  the  Hali- 
zones  of  Homer ;  and  that  Alyba 
in  that  poet  is  the  same  with  Cha^ 
lyba : 

\  Justin   makes   them   ^  people   of 
!  Spain,  and  says  they  take  their  name 
from  the  river  Chalybs,  near  which 
they  dwell.     Both  Dryden  and  Mr, 
B —  have  followed  Justin,  translat- 
ing Chalybes  Spaniards,     They  are 
;  called  naked,  because  the  excessive 
!  heat    of  their  forges   made  them 
1  work  naked.     Thus  we  find  one  of 
the   Cyclops    described,   when    at 
work: 

Ferrum  exercebant   vasto   Cydopes  in 

antrot 
Brontesque  Steropesque  et  nudut  meinbra 

Pyracmon. 

Virosaque  Pontus  Castorea,]  Pon- 
tus is  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  famous 
for  drugs  of  extraordinary  efficacy, 
and  such  as  were  said  to  be  used  in 
enchantments.  Virgil  mentions 
them  in  his  eighth  Eclogue : 

Has  herbas,  atque  haec  Ponto  mihi  lecta 
venena 
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Castorea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum  ? 


and  Epirus  the  beit  of  maxet, 
which  win  the  prize  in  the 
Olympic  games  i 


Ipse  dedit  Moeris:  nascuntur   plurima 

Ponto. 
His  ^o  saepe  lupum  fieri  et  se  oondere 

sylvis 
Mterin,  saepe  animas  imis  excire  sepul- 

chris, 
Atque  satas  alio  vidi  traducere  messes. 

Castor  is  an  animal  substance  taken 
from  a  quadruped^  which  in  Latin 
is  called  Castor  and  Fiber,  in  Eng- 
lish the  Beaver.  It  has  been  ge- 
nerally imagined^  that  this  drug  is 
the  testicle  of  that  animal^  and  that^ 
when  it  is  close  pursued,  it  bites  off 
its  testicles,  leaves  them  for  the 
hunters,  and  so  escapes.  To  this 
story  we  find  frequent  allusions 
amongst  the  ancients:  thus  Juvenal; 

■  Imitatus  castora,  qui  se 
Eunuchum  ipse  facity  cupiens  evadere 

damno 
Testiculorum. 

Pliny  takes  the  castor  to  be  the  tes- 
ticles of  the  animal ;  but  quptes  the 
authority  of  Sextius,  against  the 
story  of  its  biting  them  off.  '^  Spec- 
'^  tabilis  naturae  potentia  in  his 
'^  quoque,  quibus  et  in  terris  et  in 
"  aqua  victus  est,  sicut  et  fibris  quos 
^^  castores  vocant,  et  castorea  testes 
eorum.  Amputari  hos  ab  ipsis 
cum  capiantur  negat  Sextius  di- 
ligentissimus  medicinae.  Quinimo 
"  parvos  esse  substrictosque,  et  ad- 
*'  tiaerentes  spinse,  nee  adimi  sine 
''  vita  animalis  posse."  Modern 
authors  have  discovered  that  the 
bags  which  contain  the  castor  are 
not  the  testicles  of  the  beaver,  and 
that  they  have  no  communication 
with  the  penis,  and  are  found  in 
both  sexes.  They  are  odoriferous 
glands  placed  in  the  groin  of  the 
beaver,  as  we  find  in  some  other 
quadrupeds.  The  best  castor  is 
now  brought  to  us  from  Russia. 
'  Virosa  does  not  mean  in  this  place 
poisonous,  hvitefficacums  or  powerful. 


<t 
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Virus,  from  which  it  seems  to  be 
derived,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good 
sense,  as  we  find  it  in  Statins : 

•—  Jungam  ipse  manus,   atque  omne 

henigne 
ViruSf  ^oriferis  Arabum  quod  doctus 

in  arvis, 
Aut  Amphiysiaco    pastor  de   gramine 

carpsi. 

In  the  passage  just  now  quoted  frtim 
the  eignth  Eclogue  we  find  the  ve^ 
nena  of  Pontus  not  to  signify  any 
thing  destructive  to  life ;  but  drugs 
of  such  extraordinary  power,  that 
by  their  means  Moeris  could  turn 
himself  into  a  wolf,  raise  spirits^ 
and  remove  a  crop  of  corn  from  one 
field  to  another. 

Dryden  has  followed  the  ancient 
tradition  of  the  testicles : 

Thus  Pontus  sends    her  beaver  tionet 
from  far. 

Mr.  B —  translates  virosa,  heady. 
Dr.  Trapp  observes  that  virus  and 
venenum  sometimes  carry  the  sense 
of  ^ci^fAcucct,  and  so  translates  it^ 

Pontus,  its  castores  drug, 

which  is  very  low. 

59.  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  elqua* 
rum.']  Elis  is  a  country  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  which  was  the  city  of 
Olympia,  famous  for  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ol3nnpius,  and  the  Olympic 

fames.  Epirus  was  formerly  a 
ingdom  of  Greece,  famous  for 
horses.  In  the  third  Georgick  we 
find  Epirus  recommended  as  breed- 
ing good  horses : 

Et  patriam  Epirum  referat, 

The  Phoenicians  are  thought  to  have 
given  this  country  its  name,  from 
^*DK  abir,  which  signifies  strong; 
whence  bulls  and  horses  are  called 
CDH^DK  abirim,  being  the  strongest 
of  beasts.     Thus  Epulis  will  signify 
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■Xlieie  Unr»  «Bd  etetnil.coTe- 
iiants  were  laid  by  nature  on 
certaJn  pUcest  ever  «ince  the 
time  that  Deucalion  threw 
me  stone*  into  the  uninha- 
Uted  world :  whence  a  labo- 
rioos  race  of  men  were  pro- 
dttoed.  come  on  then,  im- 
Bk^fUately  from  the  very  fiint 
fflontlu  of  the  year. 


Continuo  has  leges,  seteraaque  fosdera  eertis  €0 
Imposuit  natura  locis^  quo  tempore  primum 
Deucalion  vacuum  lapides  jactavit  in  orbem : 
Unde  homines  nati  durum  genus.     Ergo  age, 

terras 
Pingue  solum  primis  extemplo  a  mensibus  anni 


tUm^ 


the  country  of  hulls  and  hjorses.  It 
was  certainly  famous  for  both  these 
animals. 

60.  Continuo  has  leges,  4*c.]  Af- 
ter having' observed  t£at  nature  has 
•objected  the  world  to  these  laws, 
that  different  places  should  produce 
difierent  things,  ^YPJL  si^ee  the  time 
of  Deucalion,  he  resumes  his  sub- 
je0,,  and  gives  directions  when  a 
rich  soil  should  be  ploughed,  and 
when  a  poor  one. 

62.  Deucalion  vacuum  lapides,^,] 
The  story  of  Deucalion  is  in  the 
first  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis. 
We  are  there  told  that,  when  the 
^^rkl  was  destroyed  by  a  deluge, 
Deucalion  only,  with  his  wife 
Pyrrha,  survived.  They  consulted 
the  oracle  ctf  Themis,  in  what  man- 
ner mankind  was  to  be  restored. 
The  oracle  commanded  them  to 
throw  the  bones  of  their  great  mo- 
ther behind  their  backs.  By  their 
great  mother  they  understood  the 
earth  to  be  meant,  and  her  bones 
l^ey  apprehended  to  mean  the 
stones.  They  obeyed  this  command, 
and  the  stones  which  Deucalion 
tbrew  became  men,  and  those  whidi 
^rrha  threw  became  women.  Ovid 
<»ncludes  the  fable  with  a  remark, 
almost  in  Virgil's  words; 

Inde  genus  durum  sumus,  experiensque 

laborum, 
£t  documenta  damus,  qua  simus  origine 

natL 

64.  Primis  a  mensUtus  anni.]  The 
preixwition  a  is  wanting  in  the  Cam^ 
brioge  manuscript.    By  these  words 


he  means  the  same  that  he  did  by 
vere  novo  in  the  forty-third  verse  in 
this  Georgick.  He  there  Inentions 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  as  the 
season  to  begin  ploughing.  Here  he 
is  more  particular,  and  informs  us, 
that  a  rich  soil  only  is  to  be  ploughed 
so  early,  and  gives  his  reason  for  it. 
Pliny  has  quoted  this  passage  of  our 
poet,  in  lib.  xviii.  c.  20.  He  is  there 
speaking  of  what  work  the  hus- 
bandman is  to  do  when  Favomus 
begins  to  blow,  which  he  makes  to 
be  about  the  eighth  of  February, 
sooner  or  later.  ''  Interim,"  says  he, 
"  sib  eo  die,  quisquis  ille  fuerit,  quo 
^'  flare  coeperit,  non  utique  vi.  Idiis 
'^  Febr.  sed  sive  ante,  quando  prae- 
^'  vemat,  sive  post,  quando  hyeraat: 
'^  post  earn  diem,  inquam,  imm^ 
^'  mera  rusticos  cura  distringat,  et 
**  prima  quseque  peragantiHr  tquse 
"  differri  nequeunt — Terra  in  &ctu- 
"  rum  proscmditur,  Virgilio  znaxi- 
"  me  autore,  ut  glebas  SfA  co^pat 
*'  Utilior  sententia,  qusa  non  nisi 
^^  temperatum  solum  in  medio  vere 
'^  arari  jubet :  quoniam  in  fmgm 
"  statim  sulcos  occupant  hezte, 
*'  gracili  insecuti  sestus  exiccanfc: 
*^  turn  namque  succum  ventmris  »- 
*'  minibud  auferunt.  .  Taliaautumno 
''  melius  arari  certum  est."  Colli- 
mella  tells  us,  that  a  fat  soil  «hould 
be  ploughed  in  February,  if  the  w^ea^ 
ther  be  warm  enough  to  admit  <of 
it.  '^  CoUes  pinguis  soli,  .peracta 
^'  satione  trimestri,  mense  Martio,  si 
^'  vero  tepor  caeli,  sicdtasque  ref^- 
'*  nis  suadebit,  Felmiario  ,  statim 
^^  proscindendi  sunt" 
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Fortes  invertant  tauri,  glebasque  jacentes       65- 
Pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  sestas. 
At  si  non  fuerit  tellus  fcecunda,  sub  ipsum 
Arcturum  tenui  sat  erit  suspendere  sulco  : 
Illic»  officiant  laetis  ne  frugibus  herbae. 
Hie,  sterilem  exiguus  ne  deserat  humor  arenam. 
Alter nis  idem  tonsas  cessare  novales,  7  L 


l«t  the  Strang  boUocki  turn  up 
the  ricli  soil,  and  let  the  clodii 
lie  to  be  baked  by  the  dusty 
summer  with  the  hot  beams 
of  the  sun.  But  if  the  soil  be 
poor,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
turn  it  up  lightly  with  a  small 
furrow,  about  the  risii^  of 
Arcturus:  the  design  otthe 
first  of  these  precepts  is  to 
hinder  the  weeds  from  hurt** 
ing  the  joyful  com ;  that  of 
the  second  Is  to  prevent  the 
small  quantity  of  moisture 
from  mrsaUng  the  barren 
sand.  Suffer  aBo  your  araUe 
land  to  lie  fallow  every  other 
year, 


65.  Fortes  invertant  iauriJ]  This 
agrees  with  what  he  said  befbre^ 

Depresso  incipat  jam  turn  mihi  taurus 

aratro 
Ingemere. 

He  advises  the  husbandman  to  make 
deep  furrows  in  the  rich  ground^ 
which  he  expresses  poetically  by  re- 
quiring the  bullocks  to  be  strong. 

66.  Maturis  solibus.]  Pierius  tells 
as  that  in  the  Roman  manuscript  it 
is  ntaturisjrugibus. 

67.  StU>  ipsum  Arcturum,]  Arctu- 
rus rises^  according  to  Coliunella^ 
on  the  fifth  of  September :  ^*  Ncmis 
**  Septsmbris  Arcturus  exoritur." 
According  to  Pliny,  it  rises  eleven 
daysrbefoi>e  the  autumnal  equinox^ 
that  18^  a  week  later  than  Colu- 
mrila-a  account :  ''  Post  eos,  rursus 

Austri  frequentes,  usque  ad  sidus 
Arcturi,  quod  exoritur  undecim 
^'  diebus  ante  aequinoctium  autum- 
**  ni."  In  another  place  he  tells 
H8^  that^  according  to  the  Athenians, 
Arcturus  rises  on  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, but,  according  to  Caesar, 
on  the  twelfth :  "  Vindemiator  JEr- 
**  gypto  nonis  exoritur.  Atticae 
'*  Arcturus  matutino,  et  sagitta  oc- 
^  dditmane.  Quinto  Idus  Septem- 
"  bris  Caesari  capella  oritur  vesperi. 
**  Arcturus  vero  medius  pridie  Idus, 
vehementissimo  signincatu  terra 
manque  per  dies  quinque."  Co- 
lumella no  doubt  followed  the  Greek 
calcidation.  This  author  gives  the 
Mime  advice  abottt  pleu^ing^a  poor 
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soil ;  and  for  the  same  reason : 
*^  Graciles  clivi  non  sunt  sBState 
"  arandi,  sed  circa  Septembres  ca- 
lendas ;  quoniara  si  ante  hoc  tem- 
pus  proscinditur,  eficeta  et  sine 
succo  humus  aestivo  sole  peruri- 
tur,  nuUasque  virium  reliquias  ha^ 
'"  bet.  Itaque  optime  inter  Calen- 
das,  et  Idus  Septembris  aratur, 
ac  subinde  iteratur,  ut  primis  plu- 
viis  aequinoctialibus  conseri  pos- 
sit:  neque  in  lira,  sed  sub  sulco 
talis  ager  seminandus  est." 
^ ''  Arcturus,  in  the  time  of  Colu- 
mella and  Pliny,  rose  with  the 
'^  sun  at  Athens,  when  the  sun  was 
"in  12 J  of  Virgo;  but  at  Rome 
"  three  days  sooner,  the  sun  being 
*^  in  ^\  of  Virgo :  the  autumn^ 
"  equinox  then  falling  on  the  24di 
"or  25th  of  September."  JDr. 
Halley, 

71.  AUemis  idem,  <^.]  In  this 
passage  the  poet  advises  us  to  let  the 
ground  lie  fallow  every  other  year, 
or  else  to  change  the  grain. 

Tonsas.  novales,']  Novalis  signi- 
fies, according  to  Pliny,  a  ground 
that  is  sown  every  other  year: 
"  Novale  est,  quod  altemis  annis 
"  seritur.*'  Varro  says,  it  is  one 
that  has  been  sown  before  it  is  re- 
newed by  a  second  ploughing :  *'  Se- 
**  ges  dicitur  quod  aratum  satum 
"  est ;  arvum  quod  aratum  nee  dum 
"  satum  est :  novalis  ubi  satum  fuit  ' 
•^  ante,  quam  secunda  aratione  re- 
"  novetur."  It  is  sometimes  also 
used  to  express  a  land  that  is  new 
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Srt'^thwta^^mf  or^S^  Et  s^nem  paUere  situ  durescere  campam. 


golden  corn. 


broken  up.  The  epithet  tonsas  be- 
mg  added  to  riovales,  seems  to  bring 
it  to  Varro's  sense ;  if  we  must  un- 
derstand it  to  mean  the  same  with 
demessas,  as  it  is  generally  inter- 
preted. But  perhaps  the  poet  may 
mean  by  tonsas  navales,  new  broken 
up  fields  that  had  lately  been  grazed 
by  cattle.  Our  author  uses  tondeo 
in  this  sense,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Georgick : 

Tondent  dumeta  juvencL 
And  in  the  third  ^neid : 

Equos  in  gramine  vidi 

Tondentes  campum  late. 

73.  Mutaio  sidereJ]  Pierius  says 
it  is  mutato  semine  in  the  Roman 
manuscript,  which  seems  a  plainer 
and  more  intelligible  reading  than 
mutaio  sidere :  but  as  we  have  only 
the  authority  of  a  single  manuscript 
for  it,  I  have  preserved  the  common 
reading.  By  mutato  sidere,  the  poet 
must  mean  that  pulse  are  sown  in 
one  season,  and  com  in  another.     . 

FarraJ2  Far  seems  to  be  put  here 
for  com  in  general.  It  may  not 
however  be  improper  to  say  some- 
thing in  this  place  concerning  that 
grain ;  which  was  so  famous  amongst 
the  ancient  Romans.  It  seems  to 
me  pretty  plain,  that  it  is  the  l^uet 
or  t^M  of  the  Greeks,  and  what  we 
call  in  English  speli.  It  is  a  sort  of 
com,  very  like  wheat.;  but  the  chaff 
adheres  so  strongly  to  the  grain, 
that  it '  requires  a  mill  to  separate 
them,  like  barley.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarhassus  says  expressly,  that 
the  Greeks  call  that  ^«iW,  wbSch  the 
Romans  call  far.  J'he  principal 
objection  to  this  seems  to  be,  that 
Plmy  treats  of  zea  and  far,  as  two 
diffident  sorts  of  grain.    But  this  is 


of  no  weight  with  me,  for  it  is  plain 
that  Pliny  borrows  what  he  says  of 
zea  from  the  Greek  writers.  In 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  8.  he  says  it  is  peculiar 
to  Egypt,  Syria,  Ciucia,  Asia,  and 
Greece:  "  Frum^ti  genera  non 
^'  eadem  ubique :  neque  ubi  eadem 
"  sunt,  iisdem  nominibus.  Vulga- 
''  tissima  far,  quod  adoreum  veteres 
"  appellavere,  siligo,  triticum.  Hsbc 
"  plurimis  terris  communia.  Arinca 
"  Galliarum  propria,  copiosa  et  Ita- 
"  lisB  est.  -^gypto  autem  ac  Sjrrise, 
"  Ciliciaeque  et  Asiae,  ac  Graeciae 
"  peculiares  zea,  ol)rra,  tiphe."  In 
cap.  10,  he  says,  '^  Apud  Grsecos 
"  est  zea"  Thus  we  may  reason- 
ably  suppose  that  what  Pliny  says 
of  zea  is  taken  from  the  Greek  au- 
thors ;  and  that  they  are  the  same 
grain,  notwithstanding  his  having 
distinguished  them.  Besides  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  our 
poet  has  given,  in  the  219th  verse 
of  this  Georgick,  the  epithet  rohusta 
to  farra;  which  is  the  very  same 
that  Theophrastus  has  given  to  zea : 

\  Icr^v^iri^ov  xett  fidXt^et  K»^7Ft^ofAtv69,  n 
l^uet,  I  shall  add  only  one  obser^ 
vation  more;  thatyiir  was  the  com 
of  the  ancient  Italians,  and  was  fire- 
quently  used  in  their  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies,  whence  it  is  no  wonder 
jthat  this  word  was  often  used  for 
!  com  in  general.  Thus  in  several 
counties  of  England,  we  find  the 
several  sorts  of  grain  cidled  by  their 
proper  names,  and  that  which  is 
the  chief  produce  of  the  country 
dignified  with  the  name  of  com. 
That  far  was  the  food  of  the  ancient 
Italians,  we  have  Plin3r's  authority : 
'^  Primus  antiquis  Latio  cibus." 
That  it  was  used  in  sacrifices^  I  shall 
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Unde  prius  laetum  siliqua  quassante  legumen,     Th^%^^^>X^t^ 

ed  pods; 


quote  only  the  authority  of  Virgil 
himspl^  in  the  fifth  ^neid  : 

Haec  memorans  cinerem  et  sopitos  sus- 
citat  ignes : 

Pergameumque  Larem,  et  canse  pene- 
tralia y  estse 

Farre  pio  et  plena  supplex  veneratur 
acerra. 

74.  LcBtam  siliqua  quassante  legu- 
men.'^   Pierius  seems  to  approve  of 
ledum  instead  of  IcBtum ;  as  it  is  in 
the  Roman  manuscript :  but  I  take 
lasium  to  be  the  true  reading.     By 
\l(Blum  legumen  Virgil  intends  to  ex- 
Ipress  beans;  which  were  esteemed 
las  the  principal  sort  of  pulse.     Thus 
'Pliny;  ^*  Sequitur  natura  legumi- 
'^num^  inter  quae  maximus  honos 
/'  fabis."     The  same  author^  quot- 
ing this  passage  of  Virgil^  substi- 
tates^a^a  for  legumen :  "  Virgilius 
'^  altemis  «cessare  arva   suadet^   et 
hoc^  si  patiantur  ruris  spatia^  uti- 
lissimum  procul  dubio  est.     Quod 
si  neget  conditio^  far  serendum 
"  unde  lupiniun^  aut  vicia^  aut  Jaba 
"  sublata  sint^  et  quae  terram  faciant 
;  ''  ketiorem."     He   mentions   beans 
also  in  another  place^  as  fattening 
the  8oil^  instead  of  dung :  ''  Solum 
**  in  quo  sata  est  Isetificat  stercoris 
"  vice."     Cato  also,    where   he  is 
speaking  of  what  enrich  the  earth, 
begins  with   lupinum,.  Jaba,   vicia. 
Legumen  is  derived  cL  legendo,  be- 
cause pulse  are  gathered  by  hand, 
and  not  reaped  according  to  Varro : 
Alii  legumina,  alii,  ut  Gallicani 
quidam,  legaria  appellant,  utraque 
dicta  a  legendo,  quod  ea  non  se- 
cantur,   sed  vellendo  .  leguntur.*' 
Pliny  has  almost  the  same  words, 
speaking  of  the  legumina :  '^  Quae 
''  veUuntur  e  terra,  non  subsecan- 
tur :  imde  et  legumina  appellata, 
quia  ita  leguntur."     The  epithet 
quoMaiUe  seems  not  to  have  been 
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well  understood  by  the  commen- 
tators. They  generally  indeed  agree 
with  Servius,  m  telling  us  that  qua^" 
sante  is  used  for  quassata;  but 
then  they  proceed  no  farther  than 
to  tells  us,  that  they  suppose  the 
poet  alludes  to  the  shaking  of  the 
pods  with  the  wind.  I  have  never 
observed  any  remarkable  shaking  in 
bean  pods,  nor  does  their  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  stalk  seem  to  admit 
of  it.  I  rather  believe  the  poet  al- 
ludes to  the  method  used  by  the 
Romans,  of  shaking  the  beans  out 
of  the  pods.  Pliny  just  mentions  it 
in  his  eighteenth  book,  where  he 
ssiysfaba  metiiur,  deinde  conciditur. 
Columella  has  given  us  a  particular 
account  of  it.  He  says  they  untie 
a  few  bundles  at  a  time,  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  floor,  and  then  three 
or  four  men  kick  them  forward, 
and  strike  them  with  sticks  or  pitch- 
forks, and  when  they  are  come  the 
whole  length  of  the  floor,  they  ga- 
ther the  stalks  into  a  heap,  and  so 
the  beans  are  shaken  out.  "  Max- 
ime  ex  leguminibus  ea,  et  sine  ju- 
mentis  teri,  et  sine  vento  purgari 
expeditissime  sic  poterit.  Modi- 
cus  fasciculorum  numerus  reso- 
lutus  in  extrema  parte  areae  col- 
locetur,  quem  per  longissimiun 
ejus,  mediumque  spatium  tres  vel 
quatuor  homines  promoveant  pe- 
dibus,  et  baculis  furcillisve  con- 
tundant :  deinde  cum  ad  alteram 
partem  arese  pervenermt,  in  acer- 
vum  culmos  regerant.  Nam  se- 
mina  excussa  in  area  jacebimt,  su- 
perque  ea  paulatim  eodem  modo 
reliqui  fasciculi  excutientur.  Ac 
durissimae  quidem  acus  resectae, 
separatasque  erunt  a  cudentibbs: 
mmutae  vero,  quae  de  siliquis  cum 
faba  resederunt,  aliter  secemen- 
tur.  Nam  cum  aoervus  paleis> 
n^ 
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S^'taStltetSto.'SdSt-  Aut  tenoes  fcBliw  vicue,  tristisque  lupini         75 
Stof.  "To^.'S^^, «  Sustuleris  fragiles  calamos,  sylvamque  sonantero. 

oats,  or  drowsy  poppies,  burns  .       ,.    . 

the  loud.  Urtt  «n!m  Hni  tmtnptrm  Beges,  vnrtt  aveirae, 

Urunt  lethaeo  perfusa  papavera  somno. 
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granisque  mistus  in  unnm  fuertt 
conjectas,  paulatim  ex  eo  ventila- 
l>ris  per  longius  spatium  jactetar, 
quo  facto,  palea,  quae  levior  est^ 
citra  decidet:  ^iba,  quss  longius 
"  emittetur,  pura  eo  perveniet,  quo 
*'  ventilator  earn  jaculabitur."  I 
have  rendered  quassante,  shattered, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  true  mean- 
ing o£  the  word :  for  it  appears  by 
Cdhimella's  account^  that  the  pods 
are  broken  and  shattered  to  let  the 
beans  come  out.  Quasso  is  fre- 
quently used  in  this  sense ;  and  our 
Englisii  word  to  quash  is  derived 
from  it 

75.  Tenues  foetus  vicias,']  The 
seeds  of  vetdies,  or  tares,  are  very 
small  in  proportion  tc  beans  and  lu- 
pines; and  therefore  the  poet  has 
distinguished  them  by  the  epithet 
of  tenues.  They  are  also  reckoned 
to  fertilize  the  fields :  Et  vicia  pin- 
guescunt  arva,  says  Pliny. 

Tristis  lupini.]  This  epithet  is 
well  chosen,  for  lupinus  is  derived 
frxHn  Xvmny  tristilia.  The  ancient 
writers  of  agriculture  agree  that  lu- 
funes  being  sown  in  a  field  are  as 
good  as  dung  to  it.  Columella  says 
^ey  will  make  the  husbandman 
amends,  if  he  has  no  other  dung : 
"  Jam  vero  ut  ego  reor,  si  deficia- 
tur  omnibus  rebus  agricola,  lupini 
certe  expeditissimum  preesidium 
non  deesse,  quod  cum  exili  loco 
eirca  Idus  Septembris  sparserit,  et 
inaravmt,  idque  tempestive  vo- 
mere  vel  ligone  succiderit,  vim 
€ptxmed  stercorationis  exhibebit." 
Pliny  also  mentions  lupine  as  an  ex- 
x^en^  manure:  "  Inter  cxnnes  au- 
*^  tern  constat  nihil  esse  utilius  hipini 
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"  segete,  priusquam  siliquetur,  ara- 
^'  tro  vel  bidentibus  versa,  mani- 
"  pulisve  desectae  circa  radices  ar- 
"  borum  ac  vitium  obrutis.  *  *  *  Se- 
"  ipetem  stercorant  fruges,  lupinum, 
'^fiiba,  vicia."  And  in  the  ei^^ 
teenth  book,  speaking  of  lupine,  he 
says ;  '^  Pinguescere  hoc  sata  arva 
vineasque  diximus.  itaque  adeo 
non  egit  fimo,  ut  optimi  vicem  re- 
prsBsentet." 

77.  Urk  enim  lint  campum  Mge^.] 
Most  authors  agree  with  vlrgil^  that 
fiax  bums  or  impoverishes  the  soiL 
Columbia  says  it  is  so  exceedingly 
noxious,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it> 
unless  you  have  a  pro^oect  of  great 
advantage  from  it     "  Lini  sem^i, 

nisi  magnus  est  ejus  in  ea  regione 
quam  colis  proventus^  et  pretium 
proritat,  serendum  non  est ;  agris 
enim  prsecipue  noxium  est"  Pal- 
ladius  observes  also  that  it  exhausts 
the  ground:  "  Hoc  mense  lini  se- 
'^  men  seremus,  si  placet,  quod  pro 
^'  malitia  sui  serendum  non  est* 
^^  nam  terrae  uber  exhaurit"  Hiny 
quotes  Virgil,  for  this  observation : 
'^  Virgilius  et  lino  segetem  exori,, 
"  et  avena,  et  papavere  arbitrator." 

78.  Urunt  lethal  per/usa  papoM^ 
ra  somno.']  Poppies  were  commonhr 
sown  by  the  ancients :  not  that  wim 
the  scarlet  flowers,  whidi  is  com- 
mon in  our  com  fields,  but  those 
sorts  which  we  cultivate  in  our  gar- 
dens. That  they  were  cultivated  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  is  plain  from 
the  directions,  which  all  their  writers 
give  about  sowing  them.  Tlutt  it 
was  not  our  com  poppy,  bat  that  of 
the  gardens,  appears  from  t&e  figure 
of  its  head  in  die  hand  of  many 
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Sed  tamen  /ahemis  facilis  labor :  ^rida  tantum 
Ne  satarare  fimo  pingui  pudeat  sola ;  neve    80 
Efibetos  cinerem  immuDdum  jactare  per  agros. 
Sic  quoque  mutatis  requiescunt  fcetibus  arva: 


But  to  sow  every  other  year 
l8  an  easy  labour.  Only  te  not 
ashamed  to  enrich  the  dry 
soil  with  £&t  dung ;  nor  to 
spread  unclean  ashes  over  the 
exhausted  fields.  Thus  also 
the  fields  rest  with  chan^^ag 
the  grain ; 


Statues  of  Ceres.  The  head  of  the 
garden  poppy  is  rounds  but  that  of 
the  red  poppy  is  long  and  slender, 
as  Pliny  has  justly  observed,  lib.  xx. 
cap.  18.  '^Sativum  omne  magis  ro- 
"  tundat  capita;  at  sylvestri  longum 
"  ac  pusillum."  Tms  author  there- 
fore seems  to  contradict  himself, 
when  he  reckons  this  red  sort,  lib. 
xix.  cap.  9*  amongst  the  cultivated 
poppies.  He  there  mentions  three 
sorts ;  the  white  one,  of  which  the 
ancients  used  to  eat  the  seeds :  the 
black  one,  from  which  opium  is  ob- 
tained: and  the  rkceas,  or  erraticum, 
which  frequently  grows  amongst 
barley,  resembling  rocket,  a  cubit 
in  height,  with  a  red  flower  which 
soon  &lls  off,  whence  it  is  called  in 
Greek  rhoeas.  This  is  a  plain  de- 
scription of  our  red  popm  or  corn- 
rote.  I  shall  set  down  the  author's 
own  words :  "  Papaveris"  sativi  tria 
genera:  candidum,  cujus  semen 
tostum  in  secunda  mensa,  cum 
melle  apud  antiques  dabatur.  Hoc 
et  panis  rustici  crustee  inspergitur 
"  sffaao  ovo  inheerens,  ubi  inferio- 
rem  cs^istom  apium  githque  cere- 
ali  sapore  condiunt.  Alterum  ^e- 
"hus  est  papavaHls  nigrum,  cu^s 
"  6ca:po  inciso  lacteus  succus  exci- 
"  pitur.  Tertium  genus  rhoeam  vo- 
*'  cant  Graeci,  id  nostri  erraticum. 
'^  Sponte  quidem,  sed  in  arvis,  cum 
"  hordeo  maxime  nascitur,  etucee 
"  simile,  cubitali  altitudine,  flore 
mffo  et  protinus  deciduo,  imde  et 
noHien  a  Greeds  accepit.".  The 
white  poppy  is  cultivated  in  owr 
physic  ganiens;  the  heads  being 
tniidh  in  use :  far  of  them  is  made 
die  syrup,  whidi  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  JDiacodium^    The 
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bhtck  poppy  is  not  only  sown  in 
our  gardens,  but  grows  wild  also  in 
several  places.  I  have  found  it  in 
great  plenty  on  banks,  between 
Cambridge  and  Ely.  The  seeds  of 
it  are  sold  for  birds,  imder  the  name 
c^  maw  seed.  The  beautiful  double 
poppies,  so  frequent  in  gardens,  are 
the  same  ^ecies,  the  fulness  of  the 
flowers  being  only  an  accidental  va- 
riety. That  poppies,  especially  the 
juice  flowing  from  their  wounded 
heads,  which  is  well  known  under 
the  name  of  opium,  procure  sleep, 
hardly  requires  to  be  mentioned. 
On  this  account  Virgil  says  they 
are  htkaeo  perfusa  somno:  and  in  the 
fourth  Georgick  he  calls  them  letkasa 
papavera :  and  in  the  fourth  iBneid 
he  has  soporiferum  papaver.  Lethe 
is  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  infernal 
regions,  which  causes  those  who 
drmk  of  it  entirely  to  forget  every 
thing:  whence  our  poet  gives  the 
epithet  lethean  to  sleep. 

79«  Sed  iamen  aliernisjacilis  liU>&r.^ 
He  returns  to  his  first  precept,  about 
ploughing  every  other  year,  and  ob- 
serves that  this  miakes  the  labour 
easy;  and  adds  that  dunging  must 
not  be  omitted,  if  the  soil  be  poor  or 
worn  out.  This  is  the  generally  re^ 
ceived  interpretation :  but  Grimo- 
aldus  gives  another  sense  to  this 
passage.  He  takes  it  to  mean  that, 
though  you  should  sow  flax,  oats,  or 
poppies,  which  greatly  exhaust  iht 
ground ;  yet  you  may  easily  remedy 
wis  inconvenience,  by  letting  the 
ground  lie  fallow  one  year,  if  you  do 
but  take  care  to  dimg  it  diligently. 

82.  MntatU  requiescunt  JbeHbus 
arva,]  The  sense  of  this  passage  is, 
that  die  change  of  grain  is  of  service 
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nor  at  the  same  time  is  there  Ncc  Dulla  iiiterea  cst  inarats  ffratia  teme. 

any  grace  wantine  m  an  un-  ^^*'^  iivn«€»  uavwa^^c*  %,»*  a>«M«Mv«w  g>Mi»M  •'^•••.w. 

Jiw^^efSSfto  L"fi?e'tS  Saepe  etiam  steriles  incendere  profuit  agros, 

the  barren  fields. 


to  the  ground,  and  in  some  measure 
answers  the  same  end  as  letting  it 
lie  fallow. 

83,  Nee  nulla  interea  est  inaratas 
gratia  terrce,]  By  inarattB  is  meant 
uncultivated.  He  here  again  encou- 
rages the  husbandman  to  let  his 
ground  lie  fallow  a  year  or  two,  if 
he  can  afford  to  wait  so  long :  and 
assures  him  that  his  forbearance  will 
be  well  rewarded.  Thus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Oeorgick,  he  tells 
us,  that  a  husbandman,  who  lets  his 
ground  lie  fallow  two  years,  will 
reap  such  an  abundant  crop,  that 
his  bams  will  scarce  contain  it : 

Illius  Immensae  ruperunt  horrea  messes. 

84.  Scepe  etiam,  ^^cJ]  In  this  pa- 
ragraph he  relates  the  method  of 
burning  a  barren  soil;  and  assigns 
four  reasons,  why  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice. 

Grimoaldus  does  not  understand 
this  passage  as  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood ;  that  the  poet  proposes  so 
many  different,  and  even  contrary 
conjectures,  concerning  the  benefit 
accruing  from  burning  a  barren 
field.  He  rather  thinks  that  Virgil 
intends  to  describe  these  four  cures 
for  so  many  causes  of  barrenness. 
If  the  soil  be  poor,  burning  will 
make  it  fat  and  full  of  juice :  if  it 
be  watery,  the  heat  will  make  the 
superfluous  moisture  transpire:  if 
it  be  a  stiff  clay,  the  warmth  will 
open  the  pores,  and  relax  the  stiff- 
ness :  if  it  be  a  spongy  and  thirsty 
soil,  the  fire  will  bind  and  condense 
it  La  Cerda  quotes  Bersmanus  for 
the  same  interpretation  :  and  ap- 
proves of  it. 

Virgil  is  generally  thought  not  to 
have  intended  to  speak  of  burning 
the  ground  itself,  but  only  of  burning 
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the  stubble.  Pliny  seems  to  under- 
stand him  in  this  sense  :  ^^  Sunt  qui 
"  accendunt  in  arvo  et  stipulas, 
^^  magno  Virgilii  praeconio."  Ser- 
vius  in  his  comment,  on  these  words, 
incendere  profuit  agros,  says,  "  Non 
agros,  sed  eaquae  in  agris  sunt,  id 
est  stipulas  vel  quisquilias :  hoc 
est  purgamenta  terrarum,  et  alia 
"  inutilia  concremare."  Grimoaldus 
also  interprets  this  passage ;  "  Sae- 
penumero  etiam  herbas,  frutices, 
et  stipulam  igne  absumpsisse,  ad 
reparandam  sterilium  agrorum 
^'  foecunditatem  nonnihil  confert." 
Dryden  also  translates  it  in  this 
sense: 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement 

found. 
With  kindled  fires  to  bum  the  barren 

ground ; 
When  the  light  stubble   to  the  flames 

resign'd 
Is  driven  along,  and  crackles  in  the  wind. 

And  Dr.  Trapp : 

Oft  too  it  has  been  gainful  found  to  bum 
The  barren  fields  with  stubble*s  crackling 
flame. 

He  says,  '^  agros  atque  stipulam 
^^  flammis :  i.  e.  agros  nammis  stipu- 
"  lae."  Mr.  B —  differs  from  them 
all,  and  says,  "  Virgil  speaks  of  two 
different  things,  of  burning  the 
soil  itself  before  the  ground  is 
*'  ploughed,  and  of  burning  the 
"  stubble  after  the  com  is  taken  off 
"  from  arable  land."  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion. 

Scepe,']  Servius  tells  us  that  some 
join  saspe  to  incendere.  If  this  in- 
terpretation be  admitted,  we  must 
render  this  passage,  ''  It  is  bene- 
"  ficial  also  to  set  fire  often  to  the 
'^  barren  fields." 
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Atque  levem  stipulam  crepitantibus  urere  flam- 


mis: 


85 


Sive  inde  occultas  vires,  et  pabula  terrae 
Pinguia  concipiunt:  sive  illis  omne  per  ignem 
Excoquitur  vitium,  atque  exudat  inutilis  humor: 
Seu  plures  calor  ille  vias,  et  caeca  relaxat 
Spiramenta,  novas  veniat  qua  succus  in  herbas. 
Seu  durat  magis^  et  venas  adstringit  hiantes ;  9-1 
Ne  tenues  pluviae,  rapidive  potentia  solis 
Acrior,  aut  Boreae  penetrabile  frigus  adurat. 


and  to  born  the  light  stubble 
with  craclcling  flames :  whe- 
ttier  by  this  means  the  lands 
]«ceive  some  hidden  powers, 
ind  rich  nourishment :  or  whe« 
ther  every  vicious  dispoution 
is  removed  by  the  heat,  and 
the  superfluous  moisture  ihade 
to  transpire :  or  whether  the 
warmth  opens  more  passages, 
and  relaxes  the  hidden  pores, 
through  which  the  juice  is  de^ 
rived  to  the  new  herbs:  or 
whether  it  hardens  and  con- 
tracts the  gaping  veins,  and 
so  hinders  the  small  showers, 
or  parching  heac  of  the  sun, 
or  the  piercing  cold  of  Boreal 
from  scorching  it. 


85.  Atque  levem  stipvlam  crepttan- 
lUms  urere  Jlamnds,^  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  avoid  observing  how 
beautifully  the  rapidity  of  this  verse, 
consisting  entirely  of  Dactyls,  ex- 
presses Sie  swifbiess  of  the  flame 
spreading  over  a  stubble  field.  Vida 
quotes  mis  passage,  amongst  the 
many  beautiful  examples  of  making 
the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense : 

Hinc  etiam  solers  mirabere  saepe  legendo 
Sicubi  Vulcanus  sylvis  incendia  misit, 
Aut  agro  stipulas  flamma  crepitante  ere- 
mari. 

86.  Pabula.]  The  commentators 
generally  suppose,  that  when  the 
poet  speaks  of  this  nourishment  to 
be  derived  from  the  fire,  he  alludes 
to  the  fihilosophy  of  Heraclitus ; 
that  all  things  are  created  out  of 
fire.  La  Cerda,  with  better  rea- 
son^ thinks,  that  he  means  the 
nourishment  proceeding  from  the 
ashes. 

92.  Ne  tenues  pluvice,  rapidive  po- 
tentia solis  acnor.]  This  passage 
has  very  much  perplexed  some  of 
the  commentators.  They  think  it 
strange  that  rain  should  be  said  to 
scorch  the  ground.  La  Cerda  in- 
terprets it  '^ne  plu  vise,  quae  tenuitate 
'^  sua  penetrant,  herbas  perdant," 
Dryden  translates  it. 


And  Dr.  Trapp, 

—  Lest  drisling  showers 

Should  soak  too  deep.  •^— 

This  seems  to  be  taking  too  great  a 
liberty  with  Virgil ;  to  suppose  an 
ellipsis,  and  then  to  fill  it  up  with 
what  we  please.  I  would  rather 
suppose  that  by  tenues,  he  does  not 
mean  quas  tenuitate  sua  penetrant; 
but,  as  Servius  ttells  us,  some  inter- 
pret it,  inutiles,  jefunce,  macros,  in 
opposition  to  pingues,  as  tenuis  ubi 
argilla.  If  we  understand  it  in  this 
sense,  why  might  not  the  poet  say 
that  the  fire,  by  contracting  the 
gaping  veins  of  the  earth,  hinders 
the  small  showers  from  scorching 
the  earth :  that  is,  hinders  the  earth 
from  being  scorched  or  dried,  by 
the  smallness  of  the  showers,  whicn 
are  not  sufficient  to  moisten  it,  but 
soak  through  its  gaping  chinks.  This 
interpretation  will  be  still  clearer  if 
with  Schrevelius  we  read  rapidique, 
instead  of  rapidive:  for  then  the 
sense  will  be  that  the  small  showers 
joined  with  a  very  parching  heat 
will  dry  up  the  spongy,  thirsty  soiL 
They  may  poeticdly  be  said  to  parch 
the  earth,  because  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  hinder  it  from  being 
parched. 

93.  Penetrabilefrigus.]  Thus  Lu- 
cretius ; 


Lest  soaking  show*rs  should  pierce  her         Pcrmanat  palor  argentum,  penetndeque 
secret  seat.  frigus.  "^  ' 
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HealaQ«feRtiylwl{nthefields, 
who  bi!eaJiL»the  sluggish  clods 
with  harrows,  and  curaws  the 
orier  hurdles:  nor  does  yellow 
Ccfes  look  down  upon  him  in 
vabi  from  high  Olympus : 
«Dd.  he  too,  who  turns  the 
ploufi^, 


Multum  adeo,  rastris  glebas  qui  frangU  inertes, 
Vimineasquetrahit  cratQs^juvatarva:  nequeillum 
Flava  Ceres  alto  nequicquam  spectat  Qlympo : 
£t  qui,  proscisso  quae  suscitat  sequore  terga,  9J 
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Adurat/]  Burning  applied  to  cold 
is  not  merely  a  poetical  expression ; 
but  we  find  it  made  use  of  also  by 
the  philosophers.  Aristotle  says  that 
cold  is  accidentally  an  active  body> 
and  is  sometimes  said  to  bum  and 
warm^  not  in  the  same  manner  as 
heat^  but  because  it  condenses  or 
constrains  the  heat  by  surrounding 
it.  Tlcnirutcf  it  rt  '^vj^cf,  m%  ^^ei^ruuf, 
i  if  xarii  0-v/M6fCi|icoirj  xtt^tiiet^  u^xi 
v^n^r  hivn  yk^  luu  xcuuit  Xfygr«»  W 

4^?it^  T0  ffvftiyuv,  n  urri'wt^u^Jiim  rd 
^iMMy.  Pliny  also  applies  aduror  to 
cold :  "  Aduri  quoque  fervore,  aut 
"^flaiu  ffigidiore  :**  and  again; 
''-Olei  libra^  vinique  sextario  Ulini* 
tur  cum  oleo  coctis  foliis  partibus 
q}m»  Jrigtis  adusserit:"  and  in 
anodier  place ;  '^  Leonis  adipes  cum 
*'  rosaceo  cutem  in  tacie  custodiunt 
"  a  vitiis,  candoremque  servant,  et 
^'  sanant  adusta  nimbus :"  ^  and  in 
anodier  place  he  says,  *'  Si  vero 
"  adusti  fegore." 

94.  MuUum  adeo,  S(v,]  In  this 
passage  he  recommends  the  break- 
ing of  the  clods  small,  which  the 
writers  of  agriculture  call  occatio, 
'^  Occare,  id  est  comminuere,  ne  sit 
''  gleba>"  says  Varro.  '^  Pulvera- 
ttonem  faciunt,  quam  vocant  rus- 
tici  occatiimem,  cum  omnis  gleba 
in  vineis  refringitur,  et  resolvitur 
i^  pulverem,"  says  Columella. 
ftS.  Vhnineas  crates,']  Dr.  Trapp 
translates  rastris  rakes,  and  crates 
hairxows: 

Much  too  he  helps  his  tilth,  who  with 

the  rake 
Breaks  the  hard  lumpish  clods,  and  o'er 

them  draws 
The  osier  harrow. 
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Rastrum,  I  think,  always  signifies  a 
harrow,  in  Virgil ;  who  describes  it 
as  something  very  heavy,.  w.hioh  by 
no  means  agrees  with  a  rake*  In 
this  very  Georgick  we  find  iniqua 
pandere  rastri,  and  gravibus  rastris. 
Crates  cannot  be  harrows,  which 
are  too  solid  to  be  made  of  osiers  or 
twigs  o£  trees>  as  the  hurdles  are. 
Thus  we  have  arbutea  crates,  in  thia 
Georgick;  and  crates  salignas,  m 
the  seventh  ^Bneid;  and  in  the 
eleventh. 


Crates  et  molle  feretrum 


Arbuteis  texunt  virgis,  et  vimioe  qucmo. 

The  word  is  used  for  any  kind  ci 
basket  work ;  whence  Virgil,  in  the 
fourth  Georgick,  applies  it  to  the 
structure  of  a  honey-comb;  crates 
solvere  favorum ;  and  the  crates  sa- 
lignas, just  quoted,  are  the  basket 
work  of  a  shield ;  whence  the  poet 
figuratively  uses  it  to  express  the 
bones  of  the  breast : 


crudum 


Transadigit    costas    et     cratat  pecUnit 
ensem. 

96,  Flava  Ceres.]  Ceres  is  called 
yellow,  from  the  colour  of  ripe 
com :  thus  we  have  in  Homer  l;av^ 
Anfinrr,^' 

97.  Et  qui,  <^.]  *'  RusBUs,"  says 
Mr.  B — ,  *'  and  after  him  Mr.  Dry- 
*^  den,  apply  this  passage  to  what 

goes  before ;  but  Virgil  means  it 
only  of  what  follows,  namely, 
'*  cross  ploughing.  What  the  poet 
^'  speaks  of  nere  retains  the  Romaa 
name  to  this  day  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  is  called  sowing 
upon  the  back,  tliat  is,  sowing  stiff 
ground    after    once    plou^ing. 
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Koraus  in  obliqunm  verso  perrumpit  aratro,  t^^A^^'^^^. 

•r*             ^             o                      ,    n                      .             •               j_  ed  up,  and  frequently  exerckea 

Exercetque  irequens  tellurem,   atque  imperat  the  eanh,  and  commands  the 

^  fields.    Pray,  ye  farmers,  for 

oryis,                                                                                                 99  moist  summers  and  fair  win- 


Humida  solstitia,  atque  hyemes  orate  serenas. 


ters; 


"  Now,  says  Virgil,  he  that  draws 
"  a  harrow,  or  a  hurdle,  over  his 
"  ground,  before  he  sows  it,  mulium 
"juvat  arva  ;  for  this  fills  up  the 
"chinks,  which  otherwise  would 
'*  bury  all  the  com :  but  then,  says 
'^  he,  Ceres  always  looks  kindly  upon 
'^  him  who  ploughs  his  ground  cross 
"again,  and  then  exercises  it  fre- 
"  quently  ;  that  is,  often  repeats  the 
**  labour  of  ploughing.  What  made 
'*  Ruseus  and  others  mistake  this 
*'  place  is,  that  they  did  not  observe 
"  that  Et  qui,  proscisso,  <^.  must 
"  be  construed  qui  et  perrumpit,  et 
"  exercet,  et  imperat"  This  obser- 
vation is  very  ingenious;  but  I  am 
afiraid  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
produce  an  authority  for  making  et 
qui  to  be  the  same  with  qui  et,  Gri- 
moaldus  interprets  this  passage  thus : 
"  Neque  vero  illi  minus  propitia 
"  futura  ilia  est,  qui,  &c."  In  this 
sense  Dryden  translates  it  : 


J^f or  Ceres  from  on  high 


Regards   his  labours  with   a  grudging 

eye; 
Nor  his,  who  ploughs  across  the  furrowed 

grounds^ 
And  on  the  back  of  earth  inflicts  new 

wounds. 

This  way  too  there  seems  to  be  a 
difficulty  in  the  grammatical  con- 
struction; for  we  must  place  the 
words  thus:  ''  Neque  flava  Ceres 
^'  spectat  ilium  ;  et  iUmn  qui,  &c." 
La  Cerda's  interpretation  seems  to 
be  most  naWral:  he  couples  qui 
with  the  other  qui  in  ver.  94.  Thus 
the  sense  will  be :  'Mile  ju vat  arva, 
qui  frangit  glebas,  et  ille  juvat 
arva,  qui  perrumpit,  &c.'*  Ru- 
«ms  follows  La  Cerda ;  for  he  in- 
terprets et  qui  thus :  '^  Valde  etiam 
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''  prodest  ille,  qui.*'  Dr.  Trapp  in- 
terprets it  to  the  same  purpose: 
"  Et  ille  etiam  juvat  arva,  qui." 
Neque  ilium  Jiava  Ceres  alto  nequic" 
quam  spectat  Olympo  must  there- 
fore be  understood  to  be  in  a  paren- 
thesis. 

Prosdsso^  Beroaldus,  in  his  notes 
upon  Colimiella,  tells  us  that  pro^ 
scindere  means  the  first  ploughing  of 
the  land :  "  Quod  vere  semel  ara- 
''  tum  est,  a  temporis  argmnento 
vervactum  vocatur,  dicitur  et  pro- 
scissum,  et  proscindere  appellant^ 
cum  primum  arant  terram."  Ser- 
vius  gives  us  the  same  interpreta- 
tion :  "  Propria  voce  usus  est,  cum 
*^  enim  primo  agri  arantur,  quando 
dun  sunt,  proscindi  dicunturj 
cum  iterantur,  obfringi ;  cum  ter- 
tiantur,  litari." 

98.  Perrumpit,']  The  King's,  one 
of  the  Arundelian,  both  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts,  Servius,  La  Cerda, 
and  several  of  the  old  printed  copies 
have  prorumpit.  Pierius  owns  that 
many  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
have  perrumpit;  but  admits  pro^ 
rumpity  on  the  authority  of  the  Me- 
dicean  manuscript,  in  which  pro^ 
rumpit  is  altered  to  perrumpit  with 
a  different  ink.  The  Cambridge  ma- 
nuscript has  perrumpat ;  and  in  the 
Bodleian  manuscript  it  is  perrupit. 

99.  Exercet  tellurem.}  Thus  Ho- 
race ;  '^  Paterna  rura  bobus  sxercet 
'^  suis:"  and  Pliny;  "  alii  tellurem 
'^  exercent  :'*  and  Columella ;  "  fre- 
''  quenter  solum  exercendum  est." 

Arvis,"]  The  Bodleian  manuscript 
has  armis,  which  no  doubt  is  an 
error  of  the  transcriber. 

100.  Humida  solstitia,  ^c]  Hav- 
ing spoken  sufficiently  of  preparing 
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S'5J?SS'S.aSS'Sto  Agricolw}  hyberno  Iwtiwima  pulvere  farm, 

the  fteld  to  fruitful, 


the  ground^  he  now  begins  to  speak 
of  sowing  it;  and  advises  the 
fanners^  in  the  first  place^  to  pray 
for  moist  summers  and  fair  winters. 
La  Cerda  has  proved  by  a  great 
number  of  instances^  that  the  purest 
Latin  writers  meant  only  the  sum- 
mer solstice  by  solstitium,  and  that 
they  called  the  winter  solstice  bruma. 
Columella  indeed  calls  the  winter 
solstice  hrumale  xolstitium :  but  solsti- 
Hum  alone^  I  believe,  was  never  used^ 
but  to  express  the  summer  solstice. 
We  have  the  word  solsUHum  no 
where  else  in  Virgil,  except  in  the 
seventh  Eclogue : 

Muscosi  fontes,  et  somno  mollior  herba, 
'^t  quae  vos  rara  viridis  tegit  arbutus 

umbra ; 
SoUtltium  pecori  defendite :  jam  ^enit 

eestas 
Tqrrida:  jam  Iseto  turgent  in  palmite 

gemmse. 

This  is  apparently  meant  of  the 
summer  solstice.  It  will  not  perhaps 
be  displeasing  to  the  learned  reader, 
if  I  quote  some  passage  of  Pliny, 
which  confirm  La  Cerda's  observa- 
tion. In  lib.  ii.  cap.  19.  he  says ; 
"  Sol  autem  ipse  quatuor  differen- 
"  tias  habet,  bis  sequata  nocte  diei, 
*'  yere  et  autumno.  et  in  centrum 
'^  incidens  terrae  octavis  in  partibus 
"  arietis  ac  libra :  bis  permutatis 
''  spatiis,  in  auctum  diei,  bruma  oc- 
, ''tava  in  parte  capricomi:  noctis 
"  vero,  solstitio  totidem  in  partibus 
'^  cancri."  In  lib.  xviii.  cap.  25.  he 
says;  "  Cardo  temporum  quadri- 
*'  partita  anni  distinctione  constat, 
"  per  incrementa  lucis.  Augetur 
"  nsBC  a  bruma,  et  sequatur  noctibus 
"  vemo  arauinootio  diebus  xc.  horis 
''  tribus.  Deinde  superat  noctes  ad 
"  soUiUvum  diebus  xciii.  horis  xii. 

usque  ad  eequinocdum  autumni. 

£t  turn  aequata  die  procedit  ex  eo 
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*^  ad  brumam  diebus  lxxxix.  hcMris 
''  III.  Hor»-nunc  ifi  omni  accessione 
'*  sequinoctiales,  non    cujuscunque 
'^  diei  significantur:   omnesque  e^ 
'^  differentise  fiunt  in  octavis  parti- 
''  bus  signorum.    Bruma  caprioomi, 
**  ab  VIII.  calend.  Januarii  fere :  sb- 
'^  quinoctium  vemum,  arietis:  aoL 
" slitium^  cancri:  alterumq^ue araui- 
^*  noctium,  librse,  qui  et  ipsi  oies 
'*  raro  non  aliquos  tempestatum  sig- 
*'  nificatus  habent.     Rursus  hi  car- 
dines  singulis  etiamnum  ardculis 
temporum  dividuntur,  per  media 
omnes  dierum  spatia.    Quoniam 
inter   solstUium  et  aequinoctium 
^*  autumni  fidiculse  occasus  autimi- 
''  num  inchoat  die  xlv.  At  ab  sb- 
quinoctio  eo  ad  brumam^  vergiH-    . 
arum  matutinus  occasus  hyemem 
'*  die  XLiii.  Inter  brumam  et  seqai- 
**  noctium  die  xlv.  flatus   favoaiii 
'^  vemum  tempus."     In  cap.  28.  of 
the  same  book  ne  says ;  "  SoliUiium 
**  peragi  in  viii.  parte  cancri,  et 
*'  viii.  calendas  Julii  diximus.  Mag- 
"  nus  hie  anni  cardo,  magna  res 
^'  mundi.     In  hoc  usque  a  bruma 
"  dies    creverunt    sex    mensibus.*' 
Servius  therefore  must  be  mistaken, 
who  takes  humida  soUiitia  to  mean 
the  winter  solstice,  and  imagines 
that  the  epithet  humida  is  added  as 
a  distinction  from  the  summer  scd- 
stice,  and  therefore  interprets  tius  ' 
passage  thus:   ''  Solstitia  ilia  qu« 
humida  sunt  naturaliter,  id  est  h^- 
bema,  O  Agricolse,  et  hyemes  se- 
"  renas  orate." 

Pliny  accuses  our  poet  of  a  nus- 
take  in  this  advice,  and  says  it  was 
only  a  luxuriance  of  his  wit :  *'  Qui 
dixit  hyemes   serenas   aptandas;     r 
non    pro    arboribus    vota    fecit     ' 
Nee  per  solstitia  imbres  vitibus     | 
*'  conducunt.      Hybemo     quidem     \ 
pulvere  laetiores  fieri  messes,  lux-     1 
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Letus  ager :  nullo  tantuHd  se  Mysia  cultu 
Jactat,  et  ipsa  suas  mirantur  Gargara  messes. 
Qaid  dicam,  jacto  qui  semine  cominus  arva 
Insequitur^  cumulosque  ruit  male  pinguis  arenae  ? 


MwinterdiMt:  Mydadoesnot 
boast  of  any  tillage  that  ii  to 
benefidal,  and  in  such  seasons 
even  Gai^arus  admires  its  own 
harvests.  Why  should  I  speak 
of  him,  who,  as  soon  as  he  has 


(town  the  seed,  inunediatelT 
falls  upon  the  field,  and  levels 
the  ridges  of  the  barren  sand  i 


'^uriantis  ingenii  feidtilitate  dictum 
*'est'*  But  Virgil  is  sufBciently 
justified  by  its  being  an  universally 
received  opinion  amongst  the  an- 
dent  Roman  husbandmen.  We  are 
told  by  Macrobius^  that  in  a  very 
old  book  of  verses^  which  is  said  to 
be  the  most  andent  of  all  the  Latin 
books,  the  following  words  are  to 
be  met  with :  "  Hybemo  pulvere, 
"  Yeamo  luto,  grandia  farra  Camille 
"metes."  From  this  old  saying 
Virgil  no  doubt  derived  his  advice 
to  the  farmers,  to  pray  for  moist 
sommers  and  fair  winters. 

Orate.'l  It  is  opiate  in  one  of  the 
Airundehan  manuscripts^  and  in  La 
Cerda.  Pliny  seems  also  to  have 
read  oj^ate;  for  in  the  passage, 
which  I  just  now  quoted,  he  says, 
^*  Qui  dixit  hyemes  serenas  optan- 

109.  Ntdb  tantum  se  Mysia,  4*c.] 
It  is  Mcesia  in  the  Bodleian  manu- 
script, in  Servius,  and  in  several 
M  editions;  some  of  the'"old  edi- 
tioiis  have  Mesia.  The  Cambridg<e 
manuscript  has  Messia.  Fulvius 
Urainus  tells  us  that  the  old  Colo- 
tian  manuscript  has  Mysia,  which 
reading  is  admitted  also  by  Macro- 
bios.  Pierius  says  it  is  Mysia  in 
the  Roman  manuscript,  and  in  an- 
other very  ancient  one.  Heinsius  and 
several  of  the  best  editors  have  My- 
sia. According  to  Pliny,  Moesia  is 
the  name  of  a  province  ioining  to 
Pannonia,  and  running  down  with 
die  Danube  to  the  Euxine  sea.  But 
Mysia  is  a  part  of  Asia  minor  join- 
ing to  the  Hellespont.  In  this  pro- 
vince were  both  a  mountain  and  a 
town  called  Gargarus,  famous  for 


ffreat  plenty  of  com.    Thus  we  find 
m  Ovid: 

Gaigara  quot  segetes,  quot  habeC  Me- 

thymna  racemos : 
JEquora  quot  pisces,   fronde   teguntur 

aves; 
Quot  caelum  Stellas,  tot  habet  tua  Boma 

puellas. 

104.  Quid  cUcam,  <^c.]  In  this 
beautii^  passage,  the  poet  advises 
to  break  the  hmen  clods  immedi- 
ately after  the  seed  is  sown ;  and 
then  to  overflow  the  ground.  He 
recommends  also  the  feeding  down 
of  the  young  corn,  to  prevent  its 
too  great  luxuriance :  and  men- 
tions the  draining  of  a  marshy 
soil. 

105.  Male pinguis  arenas,]  Ruaeus 
says,  that  male  pinguis  is  not  put 
for  sterilis  in  this  place,  but  that  it 
signifies  male,  intempestive,  et  frus» 
tra  compacta  et  conglobata.  .He  ob- 
serves that  arena  is  often  put  for 
any  sort  of  earth,  as  in  the  C?urth 
Georgick  it  is  used  for  the  mud  of 
the  Nile,  which  is  fat : 

Et  viridem  ^gyi>tum    nigra,  feecundat 
arena. 

But  however  it  is  certain  that  male 
joined  with  an  adjective  has  the 
same  signification  with  non.  Thus 
in  the  second  iBneid,  statio  male 
Jida  carinis  is  the  same  as  non  fida; 
and  in  the  fourth  iBneid,  alloquitur 
male  sana  sororem  is  the  same  as  in- 
sana  or  non  sana:  therefore  male 
pinguis  in  this  passage  may  well  be 
mterpreted  non  pinguis,  notwith- 
standmg  what  Ruseus  has  said  to 
the  contrary. 
E  2 
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and  then  brings  down  rills  of 
water  over  it  I  And  when  the 
parched  field  lies  gasping  with 
dying  herbs,  behold  ne  draws 
down  the  water  from  the  brow 
of  a  hill  by  descending  chan- 
nels :  the  water,  as  It  falls, 
nukes  a  hoarse  murmur  along 
the  smooth  stones,  and  re* 
freshes  the  thirsty  fields  with 
its  bubbling  streams.  Why 
should  I  speak  of  him,  who. 
lest  the  heavy  ears  should 
wdgh  down  the  stem,  feeds 
down  the  luxuriant  com  in 
the  tender  blade,  as  soon  as  it 
is  even  with  the  furrow?  or  of 
him  who  drains  the  collected 
moisture  of  the  marsh  from 
the  soaking  sand?  especially 
in  doubtfulmonths.wnen  the 
river  has  overflowea  its  banks, 
and  covered  all  the  country 
round  with  mud. 


Deinde  satis  fluvium  inducit,  rivosque  sequen* 
tes?  106 

Et  cum  exustus  ager  morientibus  aestuat  herbis, 
Ecce  ^upercilio  clivosi  tramitis  undam 
Elicit :  ilia  cadens  raucum  per  laevia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva. 
Quid,  qui,  ne  gravidis  procumbat  culmus  aristis^ 
Luxuriem  segetum  tenera  depascit  in  herba ; 
Ciim  primum  sulcos  sequant  sata?  quique  paludis 
Collectum  humorem  bibula  deducit  arena?  114 
Praesertim  incertis  si  mensibus  amnis  abundans 
Exit,  et  obducto  late  tenet  omnia  limo, 


106.  Deinde  satis  fluvium,  ^c] 
Virgil  is  thought  in  these  lines  to 
have  imitated  the  following  passage 
of  Homer,  in  the  21st  Iliad: 


*JifA(pvrk  xa)  xnitvs  viecros  foov  nytfAonvtty 
Kt^ffi  fiuxtXXav  t;^Mv,  eifAei^tis  V  i|  t;^fMcru 

Ttt  fittv  rt  tf^o^Uvroft  vvo  'sJ^n^T^its  &Taffat 
Ox^tvvTM,  r«  2i  T    tSxet  xetruSifitfOf  xt- 

X»^y    ly}   zf^oakit,    ^6eivu  2i    rt   xa)  v§f 

So  T^hen  a  peaftant  to  his  garden  brings 
Soft  rills  of  water  from   the  bubbling 

springs, 
And  calls  the  floods  from  high,  to  bless 

his  bow'rs. 
And  feed  with  pregnant    streams    the 

plants  and  flowers ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage 

stay'd. 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his 

spade. 
Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles,  down  the 

hills 
Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  rills. 
Before  him  scattering,  they,  prevent  his 

pains. 
And  shine  in  mazy  wanderings  o'er  the 

plains. 

Mr,  Pope. 

Rivosque  sequentes.^   It  is  rivosque 


jluentes  in  the  Roman  manuscript, 
according  to  Pierius. 

109.  Elicit,]  Pierius  says  it  is  efi- 
git  in  the  Roman  manuscript* 

112.  Luxuriem  segetum  tenera  dc' 
pascit  in  herba,]  The  former  pre- 
cept, of  breaking  the  clods,  and  wa^ 
tering  them,  related  to  a  barren  soil. 
Here  he  speaks  of  an  inconvenience 
attending  a  rich  soil,  the  too  great 
luxuriance  of  the  com ;  and  advises 
to  feed  it  down,  while  it  is  young. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  this  from 
Theophrastus,  who  says,  that  in  a 
rich  soil  the  husbandmen  both  mow 
the  young  com,  and  feed  it  down, 
to  keep  it  from  running  too  much 
to  leaf.     '£y  ^s  r«7(  uyuB-euf   X'tt^mq 

IxiKti^ao'i  rh  rtrcv,  Pliny  says  the 
same  thing:  "  Luxuria  segetum 
^^  castigatur  dente  pecoris  in  herba 
"  duntaxat." 

113.  Quique  paludis,  ^c,]  He 
now  speaks  of  draining  a  marshy 
land. 

115.  Si,"]  In  the  King's  manu- 
script it  is  cum, 

Incertis  mensibus,]  Months  where- 
in the  weather  is  uncertain ;  as  in 
spring  and  autumn. 
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Unde  cavas  tepido  sudant  humore  lacunae. 
Nee  tamen,  haec  cum  sint  liominumque  boumque 

labores 
Versando  terrain  experti,  nihil  improbus  anser, 
Strymoniaeqye  grues,  et  amaris  intuba  fibris  120 
Officiunt,  aut  umbra  nocet.    Pater  ipse  colendi 


whence  the  hollow  ditcfaeo 
tweat  with  warm  moistufe. 
Though  all  these  constant  la- 
bours of  men  and  oxen  attend 
the  culture  of  the  earth,  yet 
these  are  not  all,  for  tbe 
wicked  goose,  and  Strymooian 
cranes,  and  aiccory  with  Ut- 
ter roots,  are  injurious,  and 
shade  is  hurtful  to  the  conu 
Jupiter  himself 


11^.  Nec  tamen,  <^c.]  Having 
spoken  of  these  labours  which  at- 
tend the  culture  of  the  earth,  the 
poet  adds  that  these  are  not  all; 
for  birds  that  infest  the  com  are  to 
be  scared  away,  weeds  are  to  be 
rooted  up,  and  trees  to  be  lopped; 
that  overshade  the  field.  Hence  he 
takes  occasion  to  make  a  beautiful 
digression  concerning  the  golden 
and  silver  ages. 

Bourn,']  One  of  Dr.  Mead's  ma- 
nuscripts has  bovum  throughout  the 
book. 

119.  Anser.]  The  goose  is  inju- 
rious wheresoever  it  comes  by  pluck- 
ing every  thing  up  by  the  roots. 
ColumeUa  quotes  the  following 
words  to  this  purpose  from  Celsus : 
*'  Anser  neque  sine  aqua,  nec  sine 
"  multa    herba    facile    sustinetur, 

neoue  utilis  est  locis  consitis,  quia 

qmcquid  tenerum  contingere  pot- 
'•  est  carpit.*'  Palladius  has  al- 
most the  same  words,  and  adds  that 
the  dung  of  geese  is  hurtful :  "  An- 
"  ser  sane  nec  sine  herba,  nec  sine 
''  aqua  facile  sustinetur :  locis  con- 
*'  sitis  inimicus  est,  quia  sata  et 
''morsu  laedit  et  stercore.**  This 
notion,  of  the  dung  of  geese  burning 
up  the  grass  where  they  feed,  still 
prevails  amongst  our  country  people, 
hut  I  have  observed  that  grass  will 
grow  as  well  under  their  dung,  as 
under  that  of  other  animals.  The 
many  bare  places,  which  are  found 
where  geese  frequent,  are  occasioned 
by  their  drawing  u|^  the  grass  by 
the  roots. 


€C 
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120.  StrymonuBgrues,']  The  cranes 
are  said  to  come  from  Strymon,  a 
river  of  Macedon,  on  the  borders  of 
Thrace. 

Amaris  intuba  Jibris,]  Intyhum, 
or  Intybus,  is  commonly  translated 
Endive :  but  the  plant  which  Virgil 
means  is  Succory.  Columella,  when 
he  recommends  intubum  to  be  sown 
for  geese,  tells  us,  it  must  be  that 
sort  which  the  Greeks  call  «^«j: 
"  Sed  praecipue  genus  intubi,  quod 
^'  ai^iv  Graeci  appellant."  Diosco- 
rides  tells  us  there  are  two  sorts  of 
«5<f,  one  wild,  and  the  other  culti- 
vated :  the  wild  sort  is  caUed  wtK^tf 
and  succory :  2s^/$  uyiM  km  lifM^H" 

ui  i   fA%it    eiy^tx  -asr/x^K,  n   xotl  ki^^i%9 

KtiXitfim'  It  is  called  Wxg<^  no  doubt 
from  its  bitterness:  whence  Virgil 
describes  it  to  be  amaris  Jibris.  It 
is  a  very  common  weed  about  the 
borders  of  our  com  fields ;  and  may 
be  two  ways  injurious.  The  spread- 
ing of  its  roots  may  destroy  the 
com ;  and,  as  it  is  a  proper  food  for 
geese,  it  may  invite  those  destruc- 
tive animals  into  the  fields  where  it 
grows.  La  Cerda,  in  his  note  on 
this  passage,  takes  occasion  to  cor- 
rect an  error  which  has  crept  into 
the  editions  of  Pliny.  In  hb.  viii. 
cap.  27.  he  says,  '^  Fastidium  pur-^ 

"  gant anates,     anseres,     csete- 

'^  raeque  aquatic»  herba  siderite" 
That  judicious  commentator  ob- 
serves that  we  ought  to  read  seride 
instead  of  siderite. 

121.  Umbra  nocet,"]  That  trees 
overshading  the  com  are  injurious 
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would  have  the  method  of 
tillage  not  to  be  eaty,  and 
fint  of  all  commanded  the 
fields  to  be  cultivated  with 
art,  to  whet  the  mbuUof  mor- 
tali  with  care :  and  woold  not 
voffer  iii*>  reign  to  nut  in  sloth. 
Before  the  reign  of  Jtmiter, 
no  husbandmen  sabdued  the 
fidds:  nor  was  It  lawful  to 
mark  out  lands  or  dbttegoish 
them  with  bounds :  all  tnings 
were  in  co.nmon:  and  the 
earth  of  her  own  accord  pro- 
duced every  thlnemoremidy» 
without  compulaon.  He  gave 
a  noxious  power  to  hMTid 
serpents. 


Haud  facilem  esie  viam  voluit,  primusque  per 

artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda : 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  ma  regna  veterno. 
Ante  Jovem  nulli  subigebant  arva  coloni :    125 
Nee  signare  quidem,  aut  partiri  limite  campum 
Fas  erat.   In  medium  quserebant :  ipsaque  tellus 
Omnia  liberius  nullo  poseente  ferebat. 
Ille  malum  virus  serpentibus  addidit  atris^ 


to  ity  is  known  to  every  body.  The  Ovid  also  ascribes  the  invention  of 
poet  has  said  the  same  thing  in  his  agriculture '  to  Ceres^  in  the  fifth 
tenth  Eclogue :  hook  of  his  Metamorphosis : 


Nocent  et  fhigibus  umbrae. 

Pater  ipse  coUndi  haudfacUem  esse 
wamvolutt,']  That  the  husbandman 
may  not  repine  at  so  many  obsta- 
cles thrown  in  his  way^  after  all  his 
labour^  the  poet  in  a  beautiful  man- 
ner informs  him,  that  Jupiter  him* 
self,  when  he  took  the  government 
of  like  world  upon  him,  was  pleased 
to  ordain,  tliat  men  shoula  meet 
with  many  difficulties,  to  excite 
their  industry,  and  prevent  their 
minds  from  rusting  with  indolence 
and  sloth. 

122.  Primus  per  artem  movit 
agros.]  Mr.  B —  has  justly  ob- 
served, that  this  does  not  mean  that 
Jupiter  invented  tillage,  but  that 
'^  he  made  It  necessary  to  stir  the 
*'  ground,  because  he  filled  it  with 
*'  weeds,  and  obliged  men  to  find 
"  out  ways  to  destroy  them.'*  Ser- 
vius  seems  to  think  that  movit  may 
be  interpreted  yt^^'/  colu  The  poet 
tells  us  presently  afterwards,  that 
Ceres  was  the  inventor  of  husbandry. 
Dryden  was  not  aware  of  this  when 
he  wrote. 

Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share. 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care : 
Himself  did  handicrafts   and   arts  or- 
dain. 


Prima  Ceres  unco  glebam  dimovit  aratro : 
Prima  dedit  firuges,   alimentaque  mitia 

terris: 
Prima  dedit  leges :  Cereris  suxnus  omnia 

munus. 

125.  Ante  Jovem  nulU  subigebant 
arva  coloni.]  Thus  Ovid  : 

Ipsa  quoque  immunis  rastroque  intacta, 

nee  ullis 
Saucia  vomeribus,  per  se  dabat  omnia 

tellus. 

126.  Nee]  It  is  ne  in  the  Roman 
manuscript,  according  to  Pierius!, 
which  is  no  unelegant  reading. 

127*  In  medium  quasrebantS]  In 
medium  signifies  tit  common.  Thus 
Seneca,  speaking  of  the  golden  age, 
says,  "  Cum  in  medio  jacerent  be- 
*'  neficia  natursepromiscueutenda:" 
and  after  having  quoted  this  pas- 
sage ftom  Virgil,  he  adds :  "  Quid 
"  hominum  ilk)  genere  felicius  ?  In 
"  commime  rerum  natura  frueban- 
'^  tur :  sufficiebat  ilia,  ut  partis,  in 
*'  tutelam  omnium." 

Ipsaque  tellus  omnia  liberius  nuUo 
poseente  ferebat.]  Thus  Hesiod : 

129.  Malum  virus.]  Malum  is  not 
a  superfluous  epithet;  for  virus  is 
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Prsdftrique  lapos  JQ88it)Poiitumi]ue  moveri:  130 
Mellaque  decnssit  foliis,  ignemque  removit, 
Et  passim  rivis  currentia  vina  repressit : 
Ut  varias  usus  meditando  extunderet  artes 
Paulatim,  et  sulcis  frumenti  qusereret  herbam : 
Ut  silicis  venis  abstrusum  excuderet  ignem.  ]  35 
Tunc  ainos  primum  fluvii  sensere  cavatas : 
Navita  turn  stellis  numeros  et  nomina  fecit, 
Pleiadas,  Hyadas,  claramque  Lycaonis  Arcton. 


and  cmnnMindfrt  the  woItm 
to  prowl|and  the  «^  to  swell : 
ana  shook  the  honey  firom  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  concealed 
the  fire,  and  withheld  the 
wine,  which  ran  commonly 
btfore  in  rivulets :  that  expe- 
rience might  gradually  strike 
out  various  arts  by  firequent 
thinking,  and  seek  the  blades 
of  com  in  furrows:  that  it 
might  strike  the  hidden  fire 
out  of  the  veins  of  flints. 
'Hien  did  the  rivers  first,  feel 
the  hollowed  alders :  then  &d 
the  sailor  first  nve  numbers 
and  names  to  the  stars,  the 
Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  and- the 
bright  biear  of  Lycaon. 


used  in  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad 
sense.  The  Greeks  used  fd^fuuw  in 
the  same  manner :  thus  we  find  in 
Homer. 

See  the  ppte  on  virosa  Casjtorea, 
ver.  58. 

ISl.  MeUawtedecussUfolm.}  The 
poets  feign,  that^  in  the  golden  age^ 
the  honey  dropped  from  leaves  of 
trees.    Thus  Ovid : 

Plaraque  de  vxridi  stillabant  ilice  mella. 

Our  poe^  speakings  in  the  fifth 
Eclogue,  of  the  restoraticm  of  the 
golden  age,  says  that  the  oaks  shall 
sweat  honey : 

Et  duTse  quercus  sudabuot  roscida  mella. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
a  sweet,  glutinous  liquor  on  oak 
leaves,  which  might  give  the  poets 
room  to  imagine,  that,  in  the  golden 
age,  the  leaves  abounded  with  honey. 

Ignemque  removit,']  He  did  not 
totally  take  the  fire  away,  but  only 
concealed  it  in  the  veins  of  Hints. 
Thus  Uesiod :  K^v^  h  wv^. 

132.  Et  passim  rivis  currentia 
vina  repressit."]  It  is  feigned  that 
there  were  rivers  of  milk  and  wine 
in  the  golden  age.     Thus  Ovid : 

Flumina  jam  lactisjam  flnmina  nectaris 
ibant. 


135.  Ut.]  It  is  et  in  the  Bod- 
leian, and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts.  Ut  is  certainly 
right 

'  Extunderet,]  Pierius  says  it  is  ex- 
cuderet in  several  ancient  manu- 
scripts :  but  in  the  Roman^  the  Me- 
dicean,  and  other  good  copies,  it  is 
extunderet.  The  King's,  one  of  the 
Arundelian,  and  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  have  excuderet :  in  the 
Bodleian  it  is  ex^)deret.^  Extun- 
deret is  admitted  hy  most  of  the 
editors. 

135.  Ut.]  So  I  find  it  in  the  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  ma- 
nuscripts. Pierius  says  it  is  ut  in 
all  the  ancient  copies  he  had  seen. 
Servius,  Heinsius^  some  of  the  old 
printed  editions,  and  Masvicius  read 
tU.  In  most  of  the  modem  editions 
it  is  et. 

136.  Alno^]  The  alder-tree  de- 
lights in  moist  places,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  One  of  these  trees 
that  was  grown  hollow  with  age, 
fidling  into  a  river,  may  be  imagined 
to  have  given  the  first  hint  towards 
navigation. 

137.  Turn.]  IntheoldNurenberg 
edition  it  is  dum. 

138.  Pl&adaSyHyadas,  claramque 
Lycaonis  Arcton.]  This  line  seems 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod : 
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Tben  was  the  taking  of  wild 
beaitt  in  tdte,  and  tne  deceiv- 
ing with  bird-lime,  and  the 
cncookpasdnc  of  great  forests 
with  dogs  discovered.  And 
now  one  seeking  the  deep 
places  lashes  the  broad  river 
with  acasting  net,and  another 
drags  his  wet  Unes  in  the  sea. 


Turn  laqueis  captare  feras,  et  fallere  vitco 
InveDtum,  et  magnos  canibus  circumdare  sal- 
tus.  140 

Atque  alius  latum  funda  jam  verberat  amnem^ 
Alta  petens ;  pelagoque  alius  trabit  humida  lina. 


Or  of  Homer^ 

The  Pleiades  are  seven  stars  in  the 
neck  of  the  bull^  not  in  the  tail^  as 
we  find  in  Phny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  41. 
'^  In  Cauda  tauri  septem,  quas  ap- 
"  pellavere  vergilias."  They  are  far- 
bled  to  have  been  the  seven  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas^  king  of  Mauritania^ 
whence  they  are  called  also  by  Vir- 
gil Atlantides.  The  Latin  writers 
generally  call  them  Vergiliae,  from 
meir  rising  about  the  vernal  equinox. 
Pleiades  is  generally  thought  to  be 
derived  from  v><w,  to  sail,  because 
tfieir  rising  pointed  out  the  time  in 
those  days  proper  to  adventure  to 
sea.  Others  derive  this  name  from 
v>u«m*  many,  because  they  appear 
in  a  cluster ;  thus  we  find  Manilius 
,call  them  sidus  ghmerabile.  The 
Hyades  are  seven  stars  in  the  head 
of  the  bull.  This  name  is  derived 
from  vtt,  to  rain,  because  they  are 
thought  to  bring  rain  at  their  rising 
and  setting.  The  old  Romans^ 
thinking  hyades  to  be  derived  from 
Si,  a  sow,  called  these  stars  suculce  ; 
as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero: 
"  Ejus  (Tauri)  caput  stelhs  consper- 
sum  est  frequentibus : 

"  Haec  Graeci  Stellas :   Hyadas  vocitare 
suerunt ; 

•'  A  pluendo :  yw  enim  est  pluere. 
^'  Nostri  imperite  suculas ;  quasi  a 
*'  suibus  essent^  non  ab  imbribus  no- 
"  minatae."  Pliny  makes  the  same 
observation :  "  Quod  nostri  a  simili- 
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tudine  cognominis  Graeci  propter 
sues  impositum  arbitrantes,  impe- 
ritia  appellavere  suculas/'  Servius 
mentions  another  et3rmology,  that 
these  stars  represent  Uie  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  T,  and  are  therefore 
called  'Tsc^.  It  is  certain  that  the 
five  principal  stand  in  the  shape  of 
that  letter.  Callisto,  the  daughter 
of  Lycaon,  was  violated  by  Jupiter, 
and  turned  into  a  bear  by  Juno. 
Jupiter  afterwards  translated  her 
into  the  constellation  called  by  the 
Greeks  "A^Krtg,  by  the  Romans  Ursa 
major,  and  by  us  the  Great  Bear. 
See  the  whole  fable  in  the  second 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis. 

1 89*  Laqtieis,]  It  is  laqueo  in  one 
of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

140.  Inventum,  et  magnos,"]  In  one 
of  the  Arundehan  manuscripts  it  is 
inventum:  magnos.  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  it  is  inventum  est :  magnos, 

Canibus  circumdare  saltus.^  Thus 
we  have  in  the  tenth  Eclogue : 


Non  me  uUa  vetabunt 


Frigora  Parthenios  canibus  circumdare 
saltus. 

141.  Ferberat  amnem.]  This/o^A- 
ing  the  river  is  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  of  throwing  the 
casting  net. 

142.  Alta  petens.^  Servius  tells  us 
that  some  make  the  point  after  am- 
nem ;  and  make  alta  petens  to  belong 
to  the  sea- fishing.  But  in  this  case, 
I  believe  Virgil  would  hardly  have 
put  the  que  after  pelago :  I  believe 
the  line  would  rather  have  run 
thus: 

Alfa  petens  alius  pelago  trahU  hmmda  Ihui, 
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Turn  ferri  rigor,  atque  argutse  lamina  serrse; 
Mam  primi  cmeis  scindebant  fissile  lignum. 
Turn  variae  vienere  artes:  labor  omnia  vicit  14.5 
Improbus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestas. 
Prima  Ceres  ferro  (nortales  vertere  terram 
Instituit:  cum  jam  glandes  atque  arbuta  sacrae 


Thm  the  tonpering  of  sted 
wu  UiveMed,  and  the  blade  at 
the  grating  saw;  for  is  tile 
flret  age  they  clave  the  split- 
ting wood  with  wedges,  liiefi 
▼anoiw  arts  were  dbcovered. 
Incessant  labour  and  necet^y 
pressing  in  difficult  affairs 
overcame  all  things.  Ceres 
first  taught  mankindto  plough 
the  ground,  when  mast  and 
arbutes  began  to  fail  in  the  sa- 
cred wood. 


Humida  Una,]  La  Cerda  observes 
that  linum  is  often  used  for  a  net. 
Mr.  B —  says,  '^  The  sea-fishing  is 
*^  finely  painted ;  for  in  this  business 
'^the  lines  are  so  long,  by  reason 
*'  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  that  the 
"  fisherman's  emplojrment  seems  to 
"  be  nothing  else  but  trakit  humida 
"Una."  Whether  Virgil  intends, 
by  these  words,  to  express  the  drag- 
net, or  fishing  with  the  hook,  I  shaJl 
not  venture  to  determine. 

144.  Primi.]  The  King's,  the 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  Arun- 
delian  manuscripts,  have  primum: 
butprtfitt  seems  more  poetical.  Thus, 


Tuque  O  cui  prima  frementem 


Fudit  equum  tellus. 

And, 

Prima    Ceres    ferro    mortales    vertere 

terrain 
Instituit. 

Scindebant]  It  \%Jindehant  in  the 
Cambridge  manuscript:  but  this 
must  be  a  mistake ;  for  Jindehant 
fittHe  lignum  is  by  no  means  worthy 
ofVir^.        ' 

145.  Vicit]  In  most  of  the  manu- 
scripts and  printed  editions  ^  it  is 
vincit,  Pierius  says  it  is  vicit  in  the 
Roman  manuscript ;  and  adds,  that 
it  is  vincit  in  the  Medicean  copy ; 
but  that  there  is  a  mark  under  me 
n,  whidi  shews  it  is  to  be  expunged. 
It  is  vicil  in  one  of  the  Arundelian 
manuscripts:  all  the  rest  which  I 
have  collated,  have  vincit  Heinsius, 
who  made  use  of  one  of  the  best 
copies,  reads  vicit, 

148.-  ArbutaJ]   Virgil  uses  arbu- 


tum  for  the  fruit  in  this  place.  In 
the  second  Georgick  he  uses  arbutus 
for  the  tree ;  and  in  the  third,  he 
makes  arbutum  to  signify  the  tree. 
The  Greek  writers  call  the  tree  ««/»»- 
^0^,  and  the  fruit  fcnfutUvXcf,  Pliny 
calls  the  fruit  unedo.  The  commen- 
tators observe  that  Horace  uses  arbu* 
tus  for  the  fruit. 

Jmpune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos 
Quaerunt  latentes,  et  thyma. 

But  as  Horace  joins  arbutos  with  /Ay- 
may  which  cannot  mean  fruit,  I  ra- 
ther believe  we  are  to  understand 
that  he  meant  the  trees  themselves. 
Lucretius  uses  arbuta  for  the  fruit 
in  two  places ;  in  one  of  which  we 
find  glandes  atque  arbuta,  as  in  this 
passage  of  Virgil.  The  arbute  or 
strawberry-tree  is  common  enough 
in  our  gardens.  The  fruit  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  our  straw- 
berry, but  is  larger,  and  has  not  the 
seeds  on  the  outside  of  the  pulp, 
like  that  fruit.  It  grows  plentifully 
in  Italy,  where  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  frequently  eat  the  fruit, 
which  is  but  a  very  sorry  diet. 
Hence  the  poets  have  supposed  the 
people  of  the  first  age  to  have  lived 
on  acorns  and  arbutes  in  the  woods, 
befcMre  the  discovery  of  com.  Thus 
Lucretius : 

Quod  sol,  atque  imbrex  dederaht,  quod 
terra  crearat 

Sponte   sua,    satis    id  placabat  pectora 
dotium, 

Glandiferas  inter  curabant  pectora  quer- 
cus  ■  "^ 

Plerumque,  et  quse  nunc  byber-no  tem- 
pore cernis 

Arbuta  phoeniceo  fieri  matura  colore. 
F 
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^iSSt^iiS^^tS^uSi  Deficerent  sylvae,  et  victum  Dodomi  negaret 

added  to  dia  com:  thaknoa- 


iou*  taifahtt  ^SSxid  eat°S!  Mox  et  frumentis  labor  additus :  ut  mala  cul- 

Italics,  »d  Uut  the  lasT  thbtlo 

diouUbedTCadfollntnecom        mos  150 

Esset  robigo,  segnisque  horreret  in  arvis 


fid^ 


And  Ovid: 

Arbuteos  foetus  montanaque  fraga  lege- 
bant 

149.  Deficerent.']  Pieriug  says, 
that  in  several  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts it  is  defueranl;  but  he  thinks, 
not  without  reason,  that  tieficerent 
is  better. 

^  Dodoha,"]  See  the  note  on  C/wto- 
niam  glandem,  ver.  8. 

151.  Robi&).]  The  blight  is  a 
disease,  to  which  com  is  very  sub- 
ject: Theophrastus  calls  it  t^vo-t^n* 
Many  modem  writers  talce  roligo 
to  signify  smut,  which  is  a  putre- 
£iction  of  the  ear,  and  converts  it 
into  a  black  powder.  But  Virgil 
mentions  it  as  a  disease  of  the  stalk: 
ut  mala  culmos  esset  robigo;  and 
Pliny  tells  us  it  is  a  disease,  not  only 
of  com,  but  of  vines :  "  Caeleste 
"  frugumvinearumque malum,  nuUo 
'*  minus  noxium  est  robigo :"  and 
the  title  of  a  chapter  ia  Columella 
is»  Ne  robigo  vineam  vexet,  Varro 
also  invokes  the  god  Robins,  to 
keep  the  robigo  from  corrupting  the 
00m  and  trees :  ^^  Robigum  ac  Flo- 
*'  ram,  quibus  propitiis,  neque  ro- 
^*  bigo  frumenta,  atque  arbores  cor- 
"  rumpit,  neque  non  tempestive  flo- 
'^  rent"  But  smut  is  a  disease  to 
wl^ich  vines  are  not  subject.  Pliny 
informs  us  farther  that  robigo  and 
earhuncubis  are  the  same :  and  his 
description  of  the  carbunculus  seems 
plainly  enough  to  belong  to  blights. 
He  aays  the  vines  are  burnt  thereby 
to  a  coal;  no  storm  does  so  much 
damage,  iar  that  affects  only  some 
particular  spots ;  but  they  lay  waste 
whole  countries :  ''In  hoc temporis 
*'  intervallores4Ku)i:kniavitiumagitur, 


'*  decretorio  uvis  sidere  illo,  quod 
'*  caniculum  appellavimus.  Unde 
*'  carbunculare  mcuntur,  ut  quodam 
^^  uredinis  carbone  exusUe.  Non 
^^  comparantur  huic  malo,  grandines, 
*'  procellee,  quseque  nunquam  an- 
'^  nonae  intulere  caritatem.  Agro- 
*'  rum  quippe  mala  sunt  ilia :  car- 
'^  bunculus  autem  regionum  late  pa^ 
"  tentium." 

Segnisque  horreret  in  artfis  car" 
duus.]  Thistles  are  well  known  to 
be  very  injurious  to  the  com.  Our 
common  thistle  not  only  sends  forth 
creeping  roots,  which  spread  every 
way,  and  sends  up  suckers  on  all 
sides :  but  is  propagated  also  by  a 
vast  number  of  seeds,  which,  by 
means  of  their  winged  down,  are 
carried  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Dr.  Woodward  has  calculated,  that 
one  thistle  seed  will  produce  at  the 
first  crop  twenty-four  thousand,  and 
consequently  five  hundred  and  se- 
venty-six millions  of  seeds  at  the 
second  crop.  What  particular  spe- 
cies of  thistle  Virgil  meant  is  not 
certain :  perhaps  it  was  the  Carduus 
sdsiitialiSy  or  Saint  Barnabas  tlustle, 
which,  according  to  Ray,  is  very  fre- 
quent and  troublesome  in  the  com 
fields  in  Italy.  "  Monspelii  in  satis 
"  nihil  abundantius,  nee  minus  fire- 
quens  in  Italia,  unde  incremento 
segetum  aliquando  officit,  et  mes- 
sorum  manus  pedesque  vulnerat.'* 
The  epithet  segnish  generally  inter- 
preted inutilisy  infoecundus:  I  have 
ventured  to  translate  it  lazy,  with 
Mr.  B — .  I  believe  Virgil  called 
the  thistle  lazy,  because  none  but  a 
lazy  husbandman  would  suffer  aS 
pernicious  a  weed  to  infest  his  com. 
Servius  interprets  horreret,  abunda^ 
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Carduus:  intereunt  s^etes :  subit  aspera  sylva,  2£^*^ckifi5drf^ 
Lappaeque  tribulique:  interque  nitentiaculta  1 53  S?8S£g?<inr°*  *°***?«^ 


ret,  ut  Mum  agrum  impleret :  I  take 
it  in  this  place  to  signify  to  appear 
terrible  or  horrid,  Virgil  uses  it,  in 
the  eleventh  ^neid,  to  express  a 
serpent's  erecting  his  scales : 

Saucius    at   serpens    sinuosa    volumina 

versat, 
Arrectisque    horret   squamis,  et  sibilat 

ore 
Arduus  insurgens. 

In  the  same  book  he  applies  it  to 
the  scales  of  a  breast-plate : 

Jamque  adeo  Rutulum  thoraca  indutus 

ahenis 
Horrebai  squamis. 

In  the  seventh  ^neid  he  applies  it 
to  rocks: 


Tetrics  horrenUt  rupes. 


In  the  ninth,  to  the  spoils  of  a  lion: 


Exuvias. 


Horrentisgue  leonis 


In  many  places,  he  uses  it  to  ex- 
press the  terrible  appearance  of  the 
^ears  of  an  army.  In  the  seventh 
.£neid  we  find^ 


Atraque  late 


Homtcit  strictiB  seges  ensibus. 
In  the  tenth, 

Mille  rapit  densos  acie  aXt^as  horrenWmt 
hastis. 


And 


Horrentet  Marte  Latinos. 


And  in  the  twelfth, 

—  Strictisque  seges  muc&nibus  horret 
Ferrea. 

Thus  it  may  be  used  with  great  pro- 
priety to  express  a  thistle,  which  is 
so  horribly  armed  all  over  with 
strong  prickles. 


152.  ItUereufU  segetesJ]  This  tran- 
sition to  the  present  tense  is  very 
beautiful. 

153.  Lappce,"]  Lappa  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  word,  to  ex- 
press such  thmgs  as  stick  to  the 
garments  of  those  that  pass  by. 
We  use  the  word  burr  in  the  same 
manner:  though  what  is  properly 
so  called  is  the  head  of  the  Bardana 
major,  or  burdock.  The  Lappa  of 
Plmy  is  certainly  the  eixec^ini  of 
Theophrastus ;  for  he  has  translated 
the  very  words  of  this  author.  The 
passage  of  Theophrastus  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  the  seventh  book  of  his  History 
of  Plants :  *^i^t6f  21  xui  rh  ^n^}  riif  «9r«- 
fmf,  i  tea,}  rSf  Ifutrittf  urnj(jnou   2ik 

vixm  y^p  tyyinreu  rS  rpatxfi  T^  AnSiti 
V  v^d^dv,  Hoi  &c(petiy6fj  ttXX  if  utvrm  «tr- 
rcfMfw  xeti  <nri^fuy«fSr  ii^t  x'et^ofMft 
utect  rl  avfiZ»7for  eirxt^  ItI  rSt  yet,>k»n 

xa\  jtim.  The  words  of  Pliny  are, 
*'  Notabile  et  in  Lappa  quae  adhae- 
rescit,  quoniam  in  ipsa  flos  nas- 
citur,  non  evidens,  sed  intus  oc- 
'*  cultus,  et  intra  se  germinat,  velut 
"  animalia  quse  in  se  pariimt."  The 
ixMfn  of  the  Greeks  is  not  our 
burdock,  but  a  little  herb,  with  a 
burry  seed,  which  is  very  common 
in  our  hedges,  and  is  called  cleavers, 
clivers,  or  goose  grass,  Theophras- 
tus, in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the. 
same  book,  mentions  iicm^ltn  amongst 
those  herbs,  which  lie  on  the  grotmd 
imless  they  are  supported;  which 
agrees  witn  the  cleavers,  but  not 
with  the  burdock:  *'£»<«  ^  w%^m:h^ 
A«xavA«,  xMil^eiiru  n  trnvitm,  xmi  i  wirw' 

raivTet  if  M  Td  vuf  fy  «AA«k«    Dios- 
corides  is  so  particular  in  his  de- 
f2 
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'i^*SS^v1r*^iJ?li!LJ^  Infelix  loliura,  et  steriles  dominantur  avenae. 


you  pursue  the  ground  dill-    ^^        j      •  •     ^         •  a    *     .  •  aI_  ^   • 

gentfywith harrows,  Quoii  Qisi  et  Bssicluis  terrain  iDsectabere  rastris. 


scription  of  the  ei%-x^tffi,ih&t  he  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  the 
cleavers.  He  says  it  has  many 
small^  square^  rough  branches^  and 
leaves  placed  in  whorls  at  the  joints, 
as  in  madder.  The  flowers  are 
white :  the  seeds  hard,  white,  round, 
hoDow  in  the  middle,  like  a  navel. 
The  herb  sticks  to  one's  clothes, 
and  the  shepherds  make  use  of  it 
to  get  hairs    out    of  their  milk: 

44  ^  i|«v.  KXStmi  vtXXoi,  fMKP«},  rtr^tL- 

KVKXti^S^  in^MUfitfx,  eio-xt^  rtt  rv 
f^vS^^«^«irv.  «y^  XtVKU,  a-xi^fta  rxXn^Of, 
XfvsMy,  r^oyyvAoy,  vxcKoiX^y^  he  filfffg  «$ 
efA^»Xis,  v^cnpj^tr^t  ^i  xxi   tfcetrtctg  i 

Avr}  i^f^  Ixt  rS  yuXMcrcg,  ^go$  ixXtrf/tv 
rSy  Iv  uvtS  r^i^cSv,  Pliny  says  al- 
most the  same  words  concerning 
the  aparine :  "  Aparinen  aliqui  om- 
''  phalocarpon,  alii  philanthropon 
''  vocant,  ramosam,  hirsutam,  qui- 
*^  nis^  senisve  in  orbem  circa  ramos 
^'  foliis  per  intervalla :  semen  rotun- 
"  dum,  durum,  concaviun,  subdulce. 
''  Nascitur  in  frumentario  agro,  aut 
''hortis  pratisve,  asperitate  etiam 
'*  vestium  tenaci."  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, either  that  Pliny  has  treated 
of  the  same  plant,  imder  the  different 
names  of  Lappa  and  Aparine;  or 
else  that  he  misunderstood  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  applied  what  he  had 
said  of  the  aparine  to  the  lappa. 
We  find  in  the  last  quotation  from 
Pliny,  that  the  Aparine  was  a  weed 
amongst  their  com,  so  that  perhaps 
the  Lappa  of  Virgil  was  our 
cleavers, 

TribulL]  The  tribultis  or  land 
caltrop  is  an  herb  with  a  prickly 
fruit,  which  grows  commonly  in 
Italy,  and  other  warm  countries.  It 


is  the  name  also  of  an  instrument 
used  in  war,  to  annoy  the  horse. 
This  instrument  has  r^iIV  ficXtify  three 
spikes,  whence  the  Greek  name 
r^iZoXdf  is  derived. 

This  fiction  of  the  poets,  that  Ju- 
piter caused  the  earth  to  produce 
these  prickly  weeds,  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  Moses.  We  are 
told  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
that  when  God  cursed  the  earth,  he 
said  it  should  bring  forth  thorns  and 
thistles,  as  it  is  in  our  translation. 
The  LXX  have  iuuif^^i  luii  r^iC^Avf. 
The  Hebrew  words  seem  to  signify 
any  prickly,  troublesome  weeds: 
for  pp,  which  is  rendered  a  thom^ 
is  derived  from  the  verb  pp,  whidi 
signifies  to  make  uneasy  ;  and  *lTn, 
which  is  rendered  a  thistle,  or  r^- 
C«A«5,  is  derived  from  TM^freedam, 
because  it  grows  freely  in  unculti- 
vated places. 

154.  Infelix  lolium,  et  steriles  do- 
minantur  avena:.]  Virgil  has  this 
very  line  in  his  fifth  Eclogue : 

Grandia  S6e)>e  quibus  mandavimus  hordea 

sulcis 
Infelix  lolium,   et  steriles    dominantur 

aven£e. 

lA)lium  or  Damelisa,  common  weed 
in  our  corn  fields.  The  nnld  oats  are 
no  less  frequent  in  many  places. 
They  are  not  the  common  oats  de- 
generated by  growing  wild,  but  a 
quite  different  species :  the  chaff  of 
them  is  hairy,  and  the  seed  is  small, 
like  that  of  grass.  It  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  ancients  mat 
wheat  and  barley  degenerated  into 
these  weec^s :  but  they  are  specifi- 
cally different,  and  rise  from  their 
own  seeds.  The  word  dominantur  is 
very  proper ;  for  these  weeds  grow 
so  tall,  that  they  overtop  the  com. 

155.  Quod  nisi  et  assiduis,  4^.} 
Here  the  poet  concludes  with  a  par- 
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Et  sonitu  terrAis  aves^  et  niris  opaci  156 

Falce  premes  umbras,  votisque  vocaveris  im- 

brem: 
Heu  magnum  alterius  frustra  spectabis  acervum; 
Concussaque  famem  in  sylvis  solabere  quercu. 
Dicendum  et  qussint  durisagrestibusarma:  l60 
Queis  sine  nee  potuere  seri  nee  surgere  messes. 
Vomis,  et  inflexi  primum  grave  robur  aratri, 
Tardaque  Eleusinae  matris  volveiitia  plaustra,  ' 
Tribulaque,  traheseque,  et  iniquo  pondere  rastri: 


and  make  a  aobe  to  Kaic  tile 
Urds,  and  mtrain  die  over^ 
thadmg  bought  with  year 
tickle,  and  call  down  the 
showen  with  prayers:  alaa, 
▼ou  shall  behold  another's 
large  heap  in  vain,  and  relie¥e 
your  huujger  in  the  woodi 
with  shakmg  an  oak.  I  mat 
also  mentum  the  arms  whidi 
belong  to  the  I  -borious  hM- 
bandmen:  without  which  (Ac 
com  can  neither  be  sown,  nor 
sprtag  up.  In  the  first  place 
Uie  snare,  and  the  hcayy  tkn- 
ber  of  the  crooked  plough, 
and  the  slow  rolling  carts  of 
Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  thresh- 
ing  instruments,  and  sleds  and 
hvrows  of  imwieldy  wdght : 


ticular  injunction  Uf  avoid  the 
plagues  wnich  be  mentioned  about 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  He 
mentions  the  diligent  harrowing^  to 
destroy  the  weeds,  because  succory 
is  injurious,  amaris  inluhajlhris  offi-^ 
ciunL  Pierius  says,  that  in  the  Me- 
dicean  manuscript,  instead  of  ierram 
insectabere  rastris,  it  is  herham  iti- 
tedabere  raslris :  the  same  reading 
is  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript.  He 
says  the  birds  are  to  be  scared  away, 
because  geese  and  cranes  are  trou- 
blesome: improhus  anser  Slryinoni- 
tsque  srues  (jfficiunt.  He  advises  to 
restrain  the  overshading  boughs, 
because  shade  is  hurtful  to  the  com, 
wnbra  noceL  He  puts  the  husband- 
man in  mind  of  praying  for  showers, 
because  they  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  gods.  He  had  spoken  before  of 
praying  for  seasonable  weather. 

Humida    solstitia  atque   hyemes   orate 

Serenas 
Agiicolae. 

158.  Spectabis,]  It  is  exspeciabis 
in  the  Mcdicean  manuscript,  accord- 
ing to  Pierius.  It'  is  the  same  in 
the  Bodleian  manuscript. 

159-  ConcHsaa.']  It  is  excussa  in 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

l60.  Dicendum,  S^c]  Here  the 
poet  begins  to  describe  the  various 
matmmentSj.  with  which  a  husband* 
man  ought  to  be  provided. 


162.  Robur ^  Robur  is  the  name 
of  a  particular  sort  of  oak:  but  it  is 
used  also  for  any  solid  timber.  Thus 
we  find  it,  in  the  twelfth  .^Bneid^ 
applied  to  the  wood  of  a  wild  olive- 
tree: 

Forte  sacer  Fauni  foliis  deaster  amaris 

Hie  steterat— — 

Viribus    haud    ullis    valuit     discludere 

morsus 
Roboris  Mneas, 

In  this  place  I  take  it  to  mean  the 
beam,  or  solid  body  of  the  plough. 

163.  Tardaque  Eleusinoe  matris 
volvenlia  plaustra,"]  This  line  beau- 
tifully describes  the  slow  motion  of 
the  cart.  Ceres  is  called  Eleusina 
mater,  horn.  Eleusis,  an  Athenian 
town,  where  Ceres  was  hospitably 
received  by  Celeus,  and  in  return, 
taught  his  people  the  art  of  hus^ 
bandry.  The  Eleusinians,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  goddess,  instituted  the 
Eleusinian  feasts,  which  were  very 
famous.  It  was  death  to  disclose 
any  of  their  mysteries.  In  the 
feasts  of  Ceres  at  Rome,  her  statue 
was  carried  about  in  a  cart  or 
waggon. 

lo4.  Trtbula,']  The  tribulum  or 
tribula  was  an  instrument  used  by 
the  ancients  to  thresh  their  com. 
It  was  a  plarik  set  with  stones,  or 
pieces  of  iron,  with  a  weight  laid 
upon  it,  and  so  was  drawn  over  the 
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add  to  thcM  the  itaeiii  oiier 
ftumlture  of  Cdeiu,  arbute 
bardlet*  and  the  mystic  fan  of 
Bacchus :  all  which  you  must 
cartdfully  provide  long  before- 
hand, if  you  have  a  due  regard 
for  divine  husbandry.  In  the 
first  place  the  elm  is  forcibly 
bent  in  the  woods  into  a 
igh<ail,  and  receives  the 
I.  the  crooked  plough, 
end  of  this  are  joined 
a  bwp  c^ht  feet  in  length, 
two  "fearth  Doards,  and  share- 
bcaau,  with  a  double  back. 


Virgea  prsterea  Celei,  vilisque  supellez,       ISS 
Arbutese  crates,  et  mystica  vannus  lacchi : 
Omnia  quae  multo  ante  metnor  provisa  repones. 
Si  te  digna  manet  divini  gloria  ruris. 
Continue  in  sylvis  magna  vi  flexa  domatur 
In  burim,  et  curvi  formam  accipit  ulmus  aratri. 
Huic  a  stirpe  pedes  temo  protentus  in  octo,  171 
Bime  aures,  duplici  aptantur  dentalia  dorse. 


com  by  oxen.  Varro  has  given  us 
the  description  of  it :  ''  Id  fit  e  ta- 
"  bula  lapidibus^  aut  ferro  asperata^ 
'^  quo  imposito  auriga^  aut  pondere 
''  grandi^  trahitur  jumentis  junctis, 
"  ut  discutiat  e  spica  grana."  TW- 
bulum  is  derived  &om  r^iQtt,  to  thresh- 
Hence  we  may  see  why  the  first 
syllable  of  triimlum  is  long;  but 
tnat  of  trihulus  short.  I  mentioned, 
in  the  note  on  tri^uli,  ver.  153^  that 
trihulus,  the  name  of  a  plant,  and  of 
an  instrument  used  in  war^  is  so 
called  from  its  having  r^u;  /3dA^^ 
three  spikes.  Now  the  compounds 
of  T(f<V  have  the  first  syllable  short; 
as  r^lvH^,  of  which  we  have  frequent 
instances  in  Homer.  I  shall  men- 
tion only  one,  in  the  twenty-third 
Iliad: 

But  the  first  syllable  of  r^iitt  is  long; 
of  which  we  have  an  instance  a  few 
lipes  after,  in  the  same  Iliad : 

Trahece.']  The  traliea  or  traha  is 
a  carriage  without  wheels.  It  was 
used  to  beat  out  the  com,  as  well  as 
the  tribulum.  This  appears  from  Co- 
lumella: "  At  si  competit,  ut  in  area 
''  teratur  frumentum,  nihil  dubium 
est,  quin  equis  melius,  quam  bubus 
ea  res  conficiatur,  et  si  pauca  juga 
sunt,  adjicere  tribulam  et  traham 
possis,  quae  res  utraque  culmos  fa- 
'^  cillime  comminuit." 


€( 


€( 


« 


€< 


Iniquo  pondere  rastri,*]  See  the 
note  on  ver.  95. 

165.  Ceki^  Celeus  was  the  Ei- 
ther of  Triptolemus,  whom  CartM 
instructed  in  husbandry. 

166.  Arhuieoe  crates r\  See  the 
notes  on  ver.  95  and  148. 

Mystica  vannus  lacchi.^  The  £m 
is  an  instrument  used  to  cleanse  the 
com:  thus  Columella;  "  Ipsae  au- 
'^  tem  spicse  melius fustibus  tundun- 
"  tur,  vannisque  expurganlur"  It  is 
called  mystica,  because  it  was  used 
in  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.  lae- 
(Jius  was  a  name  of  Bacchus  seldom 
made  use  of,  but  on  solemn  and 
sacred  occasions* 

l69»  Continuo  in  sylvis,  4^.]]  Here 
the  poet  ^ives  us  a  description  of  the 
plough,  m  which  we  find  that  the 
custom  was  to  bend  an  elm^  aa  it 
grew,  into  the  crooked  form  of  the 
burisy  or  plough-tail,  to  which  the 
beam,  the  earth-boards,  and  the 
share-beam  were  listened. 

171.  TemoJ]  This  is  the  beam,  or 
pole,  which  goes  between  the  oxen, 
and  to  which  they  are  voked.  He- 
siod  calls  it  <V«€ofvs,  which  is  derived 
from  ifof,  a  mast,  and  ficvs,  an  or. 
He  says  it  is  made  either  of  bay  or 
elm: 

172.  Auresr\  These  must  be  the 
earth-boards,  which  being  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  share-beam,  serve 
to  make  the  furrows  wider,  and  the 
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]£|  Geditur  et  tilia  ante  jago  levis,  altaque  fagas, 
Stivaque,  quae  currus  a  tergo  torqueat  imos : 


HMTlglit  Hne^ne  alio  it  cnt 
4ofm6SMu»dArtlicToke» 
nd  tlM  taA  beedk.  and  the 
•taff,  to  turn  the  bottom  of 
the  carriage  behhid  -. 


litres  higher.  PalladioB  tells  us 
that  some  ploughs  had  earth-boards, 
and  others  not  "  Aratra  simpliciay 
"  veL  si  plana  regie  permittit,  aurita, 
"  qmbus  possint  contra  stationes  hu- 
"  moris  hybemi,  sata  celsiore  sulco 
«  attoUi." 

Duplici  dentaUa  dono.l^  Denude 
is  the  share-beam,  a  piece  of  wood 
to  which  the  share  is  fixed.  But  why 
they  are  said  to  have  a  double  back 
jnems  not  to  be  very  clear.  The  com- 
mentators generally  agree  that  by 
doMe  is  meant  broad,  and  quote 
flome  authorities  for  this  interpreta- 
tion. Servius  indeed  tells  us,  that 
ipost  of  the  plough-shares  in  Italy 
have  a  iving  on  each  side ;  ^^  cuius 
'^  Qtramque  eminet  latus :  nam  lere 
"  hmusmodi  sunt  omnes  vomeres  in 
''ItiilVL"  On  this  account  Virgil. 
Blight  have  called  the  share  double, 
but  why  the  board  should  be  said  to 
have  a  double  back,  I  do  not  readily 
oompiehend.  A  passage  in  Hesiod 
seems  to  be  of  some  use  in  removing 
this  difficulty.  It  is  agreed  on  i£ 
hands,  that  Virgil  had  Hesiod's 
ripu^  before  him  when  he  made 
ttoB  description.  The  Greek  poet 
ipeaking  of  the  yims,  which  all  in- 
tmpiet  detUale,  sayss  it  is  fastened 
to  the  plough-tail,  and  at  the  same 
time  muled  to  the  pole : 


Now  if  we  suppose  the  dentate  or 
share-beam  to  have  been  made  with 
two  legs,  one  of  which  was  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tail,  and  the 
iiCher  nailed  to  the  beam,  which 
would  make  all  three  hold  faster  to- 
gedier;   it  will  easily  appear,  that 


Virffil  means  these  two  legs  by  his 
du^ex  dorsum.  Hesiod  sp^Jcs  of 
two  sorts  of  ploughs,  one  with  the 
plough-tail  and  uiare-beam  of  one 
piece,  and  another,  where  they  are 
joined.  He  advises  to  have  both 
these  in  readiness,  that  if  one  should 
break,  the  other  may  be  at  hand. 

173.  AUaque^  fi^^i  9tivaque,'\ 
SHva  is  the  plough-staff,  which  with 
us  is  generally  fixed  to  the  share- 
beam,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
buris,  or  tail,  so  that  we  have  two 
tails  or  handles  to  our  ploughs :  but 
sometimes  it  is  a  loose  stan,  with  a 
hook  at  the  end,  with  which  the 
ploughman  takes  hold  of  the  back 
part  of  the  plough,  to  turn  it. 

The  grammatical  construction  of 
this  passage  does  not  seem  very 
clear.  Cceditur  is  made  to  agree 
with  tilia,  fagas,  and  silver  We 
may  say  tilia  casditur,  and  fagus 
cceditur  ;  but  to  say  at  the  same  time 
stxva  cceditur  seems  to  be  absurd: 
for  tills  makes  the  staff  a  tree,  by 
coupling  ft  with  lime  and  beech. 
Besides  que  and  quce  coming  close 
together  offend  the  ear,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  not  another  instance  of 
their  coming  thus  together  any 
where  in  Virgil.  I  believe  instead 
of  stivaque  we  ought  to  read  stivce; 
which  will  make  the  sense  clearer, 
and  the  verse  better : 

Caeditur  et  tilia  ante  jugo  levis,  .nltaque 

fagus 
Stivae,  quae  currus  a  tergo  torqueat  imos. 

^'  The  light  lime-tree  also  is  cut 
**  down  beforehand  for  the  yoke. 
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^^^Mo^b?  mStS^  ^^  suspensa  focis  explorat  robora  fiimus. 

vie  onpfci* 


*'  and  the  tall  beech  for  the  staffs  to 
'^  turn  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
'^  behind.*'  The  Bodleian  manu- 
script has  sHva  que  currus, 

Currus,']  *'  I  do  not  know  whc- 
^'  ther  any  edition  justifies  the  alter- 
^  atlon  I  have  made  in  this  line^  of 
'*  currus  to  cursus.  The  reason  of 
'^  my  doing  it  is  because  curtus  is  in- 
''  teUigible^  and  explains  the  use  of 
"  the  handle^  or  plough  staff;  cursus 
^'  Ufrqueat  tmos,  the  handle  serves  to 
"  keep  the  plough  up,  which  other- 
'^  wise  would  run  down  too  deep  in 
'^  the  ground.  Mr.  Dryden  finding 
"  this  passage  difficult  to  explain^ 
'^  has  left  it  quite  out  of  his  transla- 
^^  tion.  All  that  the  commentators 
''have  said  concerning   currus  in 

this  place  is  very  perplext."     Mr. 


The  poet  is  thought  by  some  to 
mean  a  wheel-plough,  by  the  word 
currus,  which  is  derived  from  curro, 
to  run  ;  and  Servius  informs  us,  that 
in  Virgi?*  country,  the  ploughs  run 
upon  wheels:  we  have  wheel-ploughs 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

175.  Exploratr\  The  King's,  the 
Bodleian,  and  Gf)^  of  the  Arunde- 
lian  manuscripts,  have  exploret. 
Servius,  La  Cerda,  Schrevelius,  and 
several  printed  editions  have  the 
same  reading.  Pierius  seems  willing 
to  admit  exploret:  though  at  the 
same  time  he  says  it  is  explorat  in 
the  Roman  manuscript,  and  in  the 
very  ancient  oblong  one.  Heinsius 
and  Riiaeus  read  explorat.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  other  Arundelian,  the 
Cambridge,  and  both  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts. 

I  have  here  inserted  the  figure  of 
a  modem  Italian  plough,  which 
seems  to  differ  but  little  from  that 
which  Virgil  has  described.  It  seems 
to  have  no  stiva,  distinct  from  the 
buris;  and  it  has  a  coidter,  which 


Virgil  does  not  mention.  Ai 
deed  Pliny,  who  describes  the 
ter,  seems  to  speak  as  if  it  w 
in  all  ploughs.  '*  Vomerum 
*'  genera.  Culter  vocatur,  pi 
"  sam,  prius  quam  proscin 
''  terram  secans,  futunsque 
"  vestigia  prsescribens  incisuri 
''  resupinus  in  arando  morde 
"mer.'* 

After  my  notes  on  this  p 
were  printed,  I  had  the  favoi 
letter  from  Sir  Daniel  Moli 
Bart  dated  from  Rome,  Ju 
1737^  with  a  dj^wing  and  d< 
tion  of  the  plough  which  i 
used  about  Mantua  and  \ 
There  is  a  plough  used  in 
parts  of  England,  which  diffei 
little  from  this ;  but  yet,  I  b 
it  will  be  no  small  satisfaction 
readers,  to  find  an  exact  acco 
the  very  plough,  now  emplo 
cultivating  the  lands  in  Virgil 
country. 

The  two  timbers  marked 
each  made  of  one  piece  of 
and  are  fastened  together  witl 
wooden  pins  at  B. 

C,  C,  are  two  transverse  pi< 
wood,  which  serve  to  hold  th 
dies  together  at  the  back. 

D  is  a  piece  of  wood  faste 
the  left  handle,  or  Sinistrella 
and  to  the  beam  F. 

F  is  the  beam,  or  Periica, 
is  fastened  to  the  left  handle, 

H  is  the  plough-share,  into 
the  Dentate,  or  share-beam, 
to  be  inserted. 

I  is  the  coulter,  being  a  p 
iron,  square  in  the  body,  wl 
fixed  in  the  beam,  and  bend 
the  lower  part,  and  having  an 
to  cut  the  weeds. 

L  is  an  iron  chain,  fastened 
end  to  the  plough-pillow,  or  . 
N ;  and,  at  the  other,  to  the 
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Possum  multa  tibi  veterum  praecepta  referre; 
Mi  refugis,  tenuesque  piget  cognoscere  curas. 
Area  cum  primis  ingenti  aequanda  cyliudro. 


1  can  recite  to  you  minj  pre- 
cepts of  the  ancients,  unless 
you  decline  them,  and  are 
loth  to  be  informed  of  small 
things.  In  the  first  place,  the 
floor  is  to  be  smoothed  with  a 
huge  rolling  stone. 


by  an  iron  hammer  M ;  the  handle 
jof  which  serves  for  a  pin,  and  the 
more  forward  you  place  the  ham- 
mer, the  deeper  the  share  goes  into 
the  ground. 

0  O,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  fast- 
ened to  the  pillow,  which  serve  to 
keep  the  beam  in  the  middle. 

P  is  the  pole,  or  Timonzella,  to 
which  the  oxen  are  yoked,  and  is  of 
no  certain  length. 

Q,  R,  with  pricked  lines  is  a  strong 
plank,  which  is  fastened  to  D,  and 
to  the  left  handle.  This  being  placed 
doping  serves  to  turn  i^p  the  earth, 
and  make  the  furrow  wider.  This 
part  therefore  is  the  earth-board,  or 
flaw,  of  Virgil,  of  which  he  says 
there  should  be  two :  but  in  this 
plough  there  seems  to  be  but  one. 

1  do  not  question,  but  that  the 
Hantaan   plough  was  in    Virgil's 
time  more  simple  than  that  here  de- 
scribed :  but  let  us  compare  a  little 
the  poet's  description  with  the  figure 
now  before  us.    Let  the  left  handle 
A  A,  be  supposed  to  be  the  Buris, 
the  right  handle  A  A,  to  be  the  StivOj 
and  A  E,  A  B,  to  be  the  two  Denta- 
&.    Here  then  we  see  the  crooked 
Buris,  to  form  which  an  elm  was 
bent  as  it  grew.     Near  the  bottom 
of  this,  huic  a  stirpe,  we  see  the  pole 
is  inserted,  which  probably  was  con- 
tinued to  the  length  of  eight  feet, 
and  had  the  oxen  yoked  to  it,  with- 
<nit  the  intervention  of  the  Timon- 
2d!/iar.    Thus  the  plough  wanted  the 
advantage  of  having  the  share  go 
lighter  or  deeper,  which  may  be  a 
modem    improvement.     The    two 
handles  may  very  well  be  supposed 
to  be  meant  by  the  double  back,  to 
which  the  two  share-beams  are  join- 


ed. Upon  this  supposition  we  must 
make  some  alteration  in  interpreting 
the  two  following  verses : 

Huic  a  stirpe  pedes  temo  protentus  in 

octo : 
Binae   aures,   duplici   aptantur   dentalia 

dorso. 

'^  From  the  bottom  of  this  a  beam 
"  is  protended,  eight  feet  in  length: 
'^  and  two  earth-boards,  and  share- 
^'  beams  are  fitted  to  the  double 
"  back."  The  wheels  were  probably 
fixed  immediately  to  the  beam,  and 
shew  tlie  propriety  of  the  word 
currus,  as  is  already  observed  in  the 
note  on  ver.  174. 

176.  Possum  multa  tibi,  ^^c]  After 
the  mention  of  the  instruments  of 
agriculture,  he  gives  instructions 
concerning  the  making  of  the  floor. 
Veterum  prcecepta.]  He  means 
Cato  and  Varro,  who  wrote  before 
him ;  and  from  whom  he  has  taken 
the  directions  relating  to  the  floor. 

178.  Area,]  Cato  directs  the  floor 
to  be  made  in  the  following  man-^ 
ner:  dig  the  earth  small,  and 
sprinkle  it  well  with  lees  of  oil,  that 
it  may  be  well  soaked.  Beat  it  to 
powder,  and  smooth  it  with  a  roll- 
mg  stone  or  a  rammer.  When  it  is 
smooth,  the  ants  will  not  be  trou- 
blesome, and  when  it  rains  it  will 
not  grow  muddy  ;  "  Aream  ubi  fru- 
"  mentum  teratur  sic  facito :  Con- 
"  fodiatur  minute  terra,  amurca 
bene  conspergatur,  ut  combibat 
quam  plurimum.  Comminuito 
terram,  et  cylindro  aut  pavicula 
coaequato.  Ubi  cosequata  erit, 
neque  formicae  molestae  erunt,  et 
cum  pluerit  lutum  non  erit." 
Varro  is  more  large  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  floor ;  and  mentions  not 
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ind  tobe  wrongilt  witli  the 
hind,  and  conwoHdited  with 
bindia^  chalk :  to  keep  weeds 
from  growing  up,  and  to  pre- 
serve It  from  growing  dusty 
and  chapping.  Then  various 
p!a^;ues mock  Toor hopes:  the 
fittie  mouse  often  has  built  it« 
house  under  the  ground,  and 
nude  its  grananes:  or  the 
Nmd  moles  have  digged  their 
chambers:  the  toad  al'O  is 
fonnd  in  ho'fiow  places,  and 
other  vermin,  which  the  earth 
produce*  in  abundance :  and 
the  wcwivd  destroys  the  great 
heap  of  com.  and  the  ant  also, 
wiikh  is  afraid  uf  a  needy  o!u 


Et  vertenda  mana,  et  creta  scdidaiicla  tem 
Ne  subeant  herbs,  nea  polvere  victa  fatisca 
Turn  vans  illudunt  pestes  :  saepe  exigutn 
Sub  terris  posuitque  domos,  atque  horrea 
Aut  oculis  capti  fodere  cubilia  talpae : 
Inventusque  cavis  bufo,  ct  quae  plurima  t 
MoDStra  ferunt:    populatque  ingentem 

acervum 
Curculioy  atque  inopi  metaens  formica  sei 
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only  the  ants,  but  mice  and  moles  : 
Aream  esse  oportet — solida  terra 
pavitam,  maxime  si  est  argilla,  ne 
*^  aratu  pseminosa,  in  rimis  ejus 
^'grana  oblitescant,  et  recipiant 
aquam,  et  ostia  aperiant  muribus 
ac  formicis.  Itaque  amiu*ca  solent 
^'  perfundere :  ea  enim  herbarura 
'*  est  inimica  et  formicarum :  et  tal- 
^'  parum  venenum." 

Cum  primis  ingenli  cequanda,] 
Some  copies  have  cum  primum,  others 
tumprimum.  Aulas  Gellius  observes 
that  cum  primis  is  the  same  with  in 
primis.  "  Apprime  crebrius  est  s  cum 
*' prime  rarius:  traductumque  ex 
"  eo  est,  quod  cum  primis  dicebant, 
"  pro  eo  quod  est  in  primis"  Those 
wno  read  primum,  insert  est  either 
after  primum  or  insenti.  Pierius 
says  that  in  the  Medicean,  and  most 
of  the  ancient  copies,  it  is  cum  primis 
ingenli  cequanda  without  est, 

CylindroJ]  The  Cylinder  seems  to 
have  been  a  stone,  not  unlike  that 
with  which  we  roll  our  gardens. 
Palladius  speaks  of  a  fragment  of  a 
pUlar  being  used  for  a  roller.  ''  Ju- 
*'  nio  mense  area  paranda  est  ad  tri- 
"  tiu*am,  cuius  primo  terra  radatur, 
'*  deinde  effossa  leviter  mistis  paleis, 
'^  et  amurca  sequatur  insulsa.  Quae 
^'  res  a  muribus  et  formicis  frumenta 
*'  defendit.  Tunc  premenda  est  ro- 
"  tundo  lapide^  vel  columnar  quo- 
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cunque  firagmento,  cujus  vc 
possit  ejus  spatia  solidare/' 
181.  IUudunir\  Pierius  sa^ 
iUudant  in  the  Roman  and  ; 
other  ancient  manuscripts.  * 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  has  Uk 
it  is  the  same  in  the  editi* 
Heinsius  and  Paul  Stephens. 
viu8  and  most  oi  the  editcnrs 
illudunt, 

Exiguus  mus^  Quintilian  jus 
serves,  that  not  only  the  dimii 
epithet,  but  the  ending  of  th< 
with  one  syllable,  beauti^ 
presses  the  littleness  of  the  a 
*'  Risimus,  et  merito,  nuper  j 
"  qui  dixerat, 

**  Prcrtcxtam  in  cUta  mure*  rosere 

*'  At  Virgilii  miramur  illud, 
**  Scrpe  exiguus  mus. 

"  Nam  epitheton    exiguus, 
"  proprium  efFecit  ne  plus 
"  taremus,  et' casus  singularis 
"  decuit,  et  clausula  ipsa  uni 
'^  labae  npn  usitata,  addit  gra 

183.  Oculis  capti  talpce,'] 
poet  speaks  according  to  the 
opinion,  when  he  says  the  mc 
blind:  but  it  is  certain  tha 
have  eyes,  though  they  arc 
ones. 

186.  Curculio,]  Some  rea< 
gulio:  others  GurguUo, 
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Contemplator  iteni)  cum  se  nux  plurima  sylvis 


Observe  also  when  the  walnut- 
tree 


187-  Coniemplator  item,  S^-c,'\  In 
this  passage  he  shews  the  husband- 
man how  he  may  form  a  judgment 
(^his  future  hanrest. 

JVittjr.]  The  commentators  seem 
to  be  unanimous  in  rendering  nux 
tlie  almond-tree:  but  I  cannot  dis- 
cover upon  what  ground^.  I  believe 
wx  has  never  been  used,  without 
amie  epithet,  to  express  an  almond^ 
tree.  That  it  is  used  for  a  walnut- 
tree,  is  plain  from  Ovid's  poem  de 
Nuce.  Virgil  says  in  the  second 
Georgick,  that  the  nux  is  ingrafted 
on  the  arhuius : 

Inseritur  .vero  ex    fcetii  nuds  arbatus 

•      ■         ■       •  •  •  . 

ho]Ti(|a. 

That  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
fsdnutf  appears  from  Palladius : 

Arbuteas  firondes  vastae  nucis  occupat 

umbra 
Pomaque  sub  duplici  cortice  tuta  refert. 

Palladius  could  not  mean  the  air 
mond,  when  he  spoke  of  a  great 
diode,  which  is  very  applicable  to 
the  walnut  In  another  place  he 
has  a  chapter  de  Nuce  Juglande, 
where  he  says  expressly,  that  the 
walnut  is  ingrafted  on  the  arbute : 
^'Inseritur,  ut  plerique  asserunt, 
"  mense  Februario,  in  Arbiito."  We 
iiave  nux  but  once  more  in  all  Virgil : 
it  is  in  the  eighth  Eclpgue ; 

Mopse  novas  iivcide  faces:  tibi  ducitur 
uxor. 

Sparge  marite  nuces;  tibi  deserit  Hes- 
perus (Etam. 


-Prepare  the  lights, 


O  Mopsus,  and  perform  the  bridal  rites. 

-Scatter  thy  nuts  among  the  scrambling 
boys: 

Thine  is  the  night :  aod  thine  the  nup- 
tial joys. 

Dryden, 

The  ancient  custom   of  throwing 
nuts  amongst  the  boys  at  weddings^ 
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is  well  known.  We  learn  from 
Pliny  that  these  nuts  were  walnuts : 
and  that  they  were  used  in  the  nup- 
tial ceremonies,  because  the  fruit  is 
so  well  defended  with  a  thick  rind, 
and  a  woody  shell :  "  Ab  his  locum 
'^  amplitudine  vindicaverunt,  qua 
^'  cessere  autoritati,  nuces  juglandes, 
''  quanquam  et  ipsa?  nuptialium 
^'  Fescenniorum  comitcs,  multum 
pineis  minores  universitate,  eae- 
demque  portione  ampliores  nu- 
''  cleo.  Necnon  et  honor  his  na- 
turae peculiaris,  gemino  pro  tectis 
operimento,  puJvinati  |)rimum  ca* 
lycis,  mox  lignei  p\:^tarainis.  Quae 
causa  eas  nuptiis  fecit  religiosas, 
tot  modis  foetu  munito,  quod  est 
verisimilius,  quam  quia  cadendo 
tripudium  sonumve  faciant." 
Plurima.']  Servius  interprets  this 
word  lenga,  and  thinks  it  is  designed 
to  express  the  long  shape  of  the  al- 
mond. Dr.  Trapp  understands  it  to 
mean  the  tallness  of  the  tree  ; 

Observe  too,  when  in  woo^  the  {dmond 

tall 
Blossoms  i^ith   flo\^''r8,   and  bends  its 

smelling  boughs. 

J  take  it  to  signify  very  much,  or 
plentifully  :  in  which  sense  it  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  following  "pasr 
sage  of  the  second  Georgick : 

Haec  eadem  argcnti  rivos,  srisque  m^ 

talla 
Ostendit  venis,  atque  auro  plurima  fluxiL 

Here  Ruaeus  interprets  the  three 
last  words  auro  multum  abundavit^ 
and  Dr.  Trapp  translates  these 
lines; 

The  same  blest  region  veins  of  silver 

shews, 
Rivers  of  brass ;  and  flows  in  topious  gold, 

A  few  lines  after  we  find 

Indicio  est,  tractusurgens  oleaster  eodeij) 
Plurimus, 
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shall  put  on  its  bloom  plenti- 
fully in  the  woods,  and  bend 
down  its  strong  smelling 
branches:  if  it  abounds  in 
fruit,  you  will  have  a  like 
quantity  of  com,  and  a  great 
threshing  with  much  heat. 
But  if  it  abounds  with  a  lux- 
uriant shade  of  leaves,  in  vain 
•hall  your  floor  thresh  the 
com,  which  abounds  with  no- 
thing but  chaff.  1  have  seen 
some  mefUcate  their  seeds  be- 
fore they  sow  j  and  steep  them 
in  nitre  and  black  lees  of  oil, 
to  cause  a  fuller  produce  in 
the  deceitful  pods.  And  though 
they  have  been  moistened  over 
a  gentle  fire  to  quicken  them, 
und  long  tried,  and  examined 
^th  much  labour. 


Induet  in  florem,  et  ramos  curvabit  olientes : 
Si  superant  foetus,  pariter  frumeDta  sequentur^ 
Magnaque  cum  magao  veniet  tritura  calore.  190 
At  si  luxuria  foliorum  exuberat  umbra, 
Nequicquam  pingues  palea  teret  area  cubnos. 
Semina  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  serentes, 
Et  nitro  prius,  et  nigra  perfundere  amurca, 
Grandior  ut  foetus  siliquis  fallacibus  esset.    195 
Et  quamvis  igni  exiguo  properata  maderent, 
Vidi  lecta  diu,  et  multo  spectata  labore 


Dr.  Trapp  does  not  translate  oleaster 
plurimus  the  wild  olive  tall,  but  ' 

This  the  wild  olives  shew,  when  thick 

they  rise 
On  the  same  mould. 

I  believe  May  is  the  only  translator^ 
who  has  given  plurima  the  true 
sense^  in  the  passage  under  our  con- 
^ideration : 

Consider    thou    when    nut-trees  fully 
bloom. 

188.  Ramos  olefites."]  The  strong 
smell  of  the  branches  is  more  appli- 
cable to  the  walnut  than  to  the  al- 
mond. The  very  shade  of  the  wal- 
nut was  thought  by  the  ancients  to 
be  injurious  to  the  head.  Pliny 
says  m  lib.  xvii.  cap.  12.  ^^  Jam 
^^  qusedam    umbrarum    proprietas, 

Juglandium  gravis  et  noxia,  etiara 

capiti  humano,  omnibusque  juxta 
*'  satis."  And  in  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  8, 
he  says,  "  Arborum  ipsarura  folio - 
^^  rumque  vires  in  cerebrum  pene- 
f'  trant/' 

.  191.  Exuberat,]  In  one  of  the 
Arundelian  and  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts,  it  is  exsuperat.  But 
this  must  be  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scribers ;  for  the  second  syllable  in 
exuperat  is  short ;  as  in  the  second 
^neid: 

Sanguineae  exuperant  undas. 


192.  Nequicquam,]  Servius,  and 
after  him  La  Cerda,  interprets  nC" 
quicquam  pingues  to  be  the  same  as 
non  pingues :  which  I  believe  is  not 
the  sense  in  this  place.  Nequicquam 
frequently  occurs  in  Virgil :  but  sel- 
dom is  used  for  not.  See  the  note 
on  ver.  403. 

PaUa,]  Some  copies  have  paJeas : 
but  palea  is  generaUy  received. 

193.  Semina  vidi  equidem,  ^c]  In 
this  place  he  adds  a  precept  relating 
to  beans :  that  they  should  be  picked 
every  year,  and  only  the  largest 
sown;  without  which  care  all  the 
artful  preparations  made  by  some 
husbandmen  is  in  vain. 

I  have  interpreted  this  passage 
to  relate  to  beans,  on  the  authority 
of  Pliny,  who  says,  "  Virgilius  ni- 
'*  tro  et  amurca  perfundi  jubet^o- 
''  bam :  sic  etiam  grandescere  pro- 
"  mittit." 

1 94.  Perfundere,]  Schrevelius  reads 
prqfundere, 

195.  Siliquis  fallacibus,]  The  men-* 
tion  of  pods  shews  that  the  poet 
speaks  of  pulse.  The  pods  are  called 
deceitfidy  because  they  often  grow 
to  a  sufficient  size,  when  upon  ex« 
amination  they  prove  almost  empty. 

197.  Vidi  lecta  diu,]  Columella 
reads  vidi  ego  lecta  diu.  One  of.  Dr^ 
Mead's  manuscripts  has  vidi  Uldi 
manu* 
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Degenerare  tameii ;  ni  vis  humana  quotannis 
Maxima  quaeque  manu  legeret.   Sic  omnia  fatis 
In  pejus  mere,  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri :      200 
Nonaliter,  qnam  qui  adverso  vix  fluminelembum 
Remigiis  subigit;  si  brachia  forte  remisit, 
Atque  illura  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni. 
Praeterea  tam  sunt  Arcturi  sidera  nobis, 
Hoedorumque  dies  servandi,  et  lucidus  anguis ; 
Qnam  quibas  in  patriam  ventosa  per  sequora 
vectis  206 

Pontus,  et  ostriferi  fauces  tentantur  Abydi. 


yet  hive  I  teen  them  ^egeae* 
rate,  unless  a  man  picked  out 
the  largest  of  them  one  by  one. 
every  year.  Thus  every  thin^ 
by  fate  degenerates  and  ruoa 
backwards :  just  af  when  any 
one  is  rowing  with  diffictdty 
against  a  stream,  if  he  happens 
to  slacken  his  arms,  immc^- 
ately  the  tide  drives  him  head- 
long  down  the  river.  Beside* 
we  ought  as  much  to  observe 
the  stars  of  Arcturus,  and  the 
days  of  tlie  kidii,  and  the  shin- 
ing dragon  j  as  those,  who  re- 
tun,  ing  homewards  through 
the  stormy  main,  venture  In 
the  Euxhie  sea,  and  the  straits 
of  oyster-breeding  iU>ydos. 


200.  Reiro  sublapsa  referrL]  Thus 
in  the  second  iBneid : 

Ex  illo  fluere  ac  retro  suhlapsa  referri 
Spes  Danaum. 

203.  Atque.']  Aulus  Gellius  ob- 
serves that  atque  is  to  be  rendered 
statim  in  this  passage :  ^*  Et  prae- 
"terea  pro  alio  quoque  adverbio 
"  dicitur,  id  est  stalim,  quod  in  his 
"Virgilii  versibus  existimatur  ob- 
"  scure  et  insequenter  particula  ista 
"  posita  esse." 

204.  Prceterea,  ^c]  In  this  pas- 
tage  the  poet  inculcates  the  necessity 
of  understanding  Astronomy:  whicn 
he  says  is  as  useful  to  the  farmer^  as 
to  the  sailor. 

204.  Arcturi.'}  Arcturus  is  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  sign 
Bootes^  near  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
«(«r«(,  a  bear,  and  cv^ci,  a  tail.  The 
weather  is  said  to  be  tempestuous 
about  the  time  of  its  rising :  ^^  vehe- 
'*  mentissimo  significatu/'  says  Pliny, 
"terra  marique  per  dies  quinque:" 
and  in  anodier  place;  *'  Arcturi 
"vero  sidus  non  ferme  sine  pro- 
"  cellosa  ^andine  emergit." 

£05.  Hosdarum.]  The  kids  are 
two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga. 
They  also  predict  storms^  accardmg 
to^^jratus: 
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^Ki'TrtffB^ett  ^SKiti  Kair$i  (pins  iiXv^if  alyif 
AvTiis  h  ^  l^/^a;y,  olr  i/v  aki  zro^^v^uwti 
UoXkaKiS  iffM'^xvro  K%ieuofAivtt$  cyd-gs^mrc 

And  Pliny :  "  Ante  qmnia  autem 
"  duo  genera  esse  caelestis  injuriae 
'^  meminisse  debemus.  Unum  quod 
tempestates  vocamus,  in  qmbus 
grandines,  procellae,  caeteraque  si- 
milia  intelliguntur :  quae  cum  ac- 
ciderint  vis  major  appellatur.  Haec 
^^  ab  horridis  sideribus  exeunt,  ut 
''  saepius  diximus,  veluti  Arcturo, 
*^  Orione,  Hoedis." 

Anguis^  The  dragon  is  a  northern 
constellation.  See  the  note  on  ver. 
244. 

207.  Pontus.']  This  is  commonly 
taken  to  mean  the  Hellespont :  but 
that  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
straits  of  Abydos,  fauces  Abydi.  I 
take  it  to  mean  the  Black  or  Euxine 
sea,  which  has  the  character  of  being 
very  tempestuous. 

Ostriferi  Abydi.'\  Abydos  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Helle- 
spont. It  was  famous  for  oysters : 
thus  Ennius: 

Mures  sunt  iEni,  aspera  ostrea  plurima 
Abydi. 

And  Catullus: 

Hunc  locum  tiM  dedicoy  «on8eeroque» 
Pxiape, 
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Wlien  Libra  lias  made  the 
hoon  of  the  day  and  sleep 
equaL  and  now  divides  the 
world  between  light  and  dark- 
ness* then  work  your  bullocks, 
ye  ploughmen,  and  sow  barley 
in  die  fields,  till  about  the  last 
shower  of  the  impracticable 
winter  solstice. 


Libra  dies  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit  horas^ 
Et  medium  luci,  atque  umbris  jam  dividit  orbem: 
Exercete,  viri,  tauros;  serite  hordea  campis,  210 
Usque  sub  extremum  brumte  intractabilis  im- 
brem. 


Qua  domus  tua  Lampsaci  est,  quaque 

sylva  Priape. 
Nam  t6  praecipue  in  suis  urbibus  colit  ora 
Hellespontia,  cseteris  ostreonor  oris. 

208.  Libra  dies,  <^c.]  Here  Vir- 
gW.  exemplifies  his  precept  relating 
to  Astronomy. 

The  time,  which  he  mentions  for 
sowing  barley,  is  from  the  autumnal 
equinox  to  the  winter  solstice.  This 
perhaps  may  seem  strange  to  an 
English  reader;  it  being  our  cus- 
tom to  sow  it  in  the  spring.  But  it 
is  certain  that  in  warmer  climates 
they  sow  it  at  the  latter  end  of  tlie 
year:  whence  it  happens  that  their 
barley  harvest  is  considerably  sooner 
than  their  wheat  harvest.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  that  the 
flax  and  the  barley  were  destroyed 
by  the  hail,  because  the  barley  was 
in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  in  seed, 
but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  escaped, 
because  they  were  not  yet  come  up. 

Dies.]  Amongst  the  ancient  Ro- 
mims  the  genitive  case  of  the  fiflh 
declension  ended  in  es:  thus  dies 
was  the  same  with  what  we  uow 
write  did.  Sometimes  it  was  written 
die  :  which  all  the  editors  receive  in 
this  place.  I  have  restored  dies,  on 
the  authority  of  A.  Gellius,  who 
says  that  those,  who  saw  Virgil's 
own  manuscript,  affirmed,  that  it 
was  written  dies.    ^'Q.  Ennius  in 

sexto  decimo  annali  dies  scripsit 

pro  diei  in  hoc  versu : 

•*  Pottrema  longinqua  die*  cmfecerit  cetds, 

"  Ciceronem  quoque  affirmat  Caesel- 
*'  lius  in  oratipne,  quam  pro  P.  Sestio 
*^  fecit,  dies  scripsisse,  pro  diei,  quod 
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ego  impensa  opera  conquisitis  ve* 
teribus  libris  plusculis  ita,  ut  Cae- 
sellius  ait  scriptum  inveni.  Verba 
sunt  hsec  Marci  Tullii:  EquiUt 
vero  daturos  illitis  dies  poenas.  Quo 
circa  factum  hercle  est,  ut  &CLle 
iis  credam,  qui  scripserunt  idio- 
graphum  librum  Virgilii  se  in- 
spexisse;  in  quo  ita  scriptum  est: 


«( 


Libra  dies  somnique  pare*  itU  fecerU 
**  horas : 


''  id  est.  Libra  dici  somnique" 

209.  Dividit.^  So  I  find  it  in  both 
the  Arundelian  maimscripts,  and  in 
Heinsius,  and  several  of  the  old  edi-? 
tions.  Servius,  and  after  him  most 
of  the  editors  read  dividet. 

210.  Hordea.]  Servius  informs 
us  that  Bavius  and  Maevius  were 
greatly  offended  at  Virgil,  for  usinff 
Iiordea  in  the  plural  number:  and 
expressed  their  resentment  in  the 
following  verse  i 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica  dicat 

Hence  it  seems  that  the  objections, 
which  those  ancient  critics  made 
to  Virgil,  were  only  grammatical  ca- 
vils. 

211.  Usque  sub  extremum  brumas 
intractabilis  imbrem.^  Bruma  cer- 
tainly means  the  winter  solstice :  but 
what  Virgil  means  by  the  last 
shower  of  it  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  unable  to  explain.  Pliny 
understands  our  poet  to  mean  that 
barley  is  to  be  sown  between  the 
autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter 
solstice.  ''  Virgilius  triticum  et  fiur 
''  a  vergiliarum  occasu  seri  jube^ 
^^hordeum  inter  aequinoctium  au« 
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Nee  non  et  lini  segetem,  et  Cereale  papaver 


It  is  also  time  tor  corer  flax  \m 
the  ground,  and  tke  poppy  of 
Ceres, 


^tumni  et  brumam."    The  same 
mithor  tells  us  expressly  that  barley 
is  to  be  sown  only  in  dry  weather : 
"  Hordeum^  nisi  sit  siccum,  ne  se- 
*'  rito."    Palladius  speaks  of  sowing 
iiarley  in  September,  October,  and 
November;  but  says  it  is  full  late 
to  sow  it  in  December :  '^  Decembri 
"mense   seruntur   frumenta,  triti- 
"  cum,  far,  hordeum,  quamvis  hor- 
"dei   satio  jam   sera  sit/*     These 
directions  of  Pliny  and  Palladius 
seem  by  no  means  to  agree  with 
Virgirs  extending  the  sowing  time 
to  the  last  shower  of  the  solstice. 
The  autumnal  equinox,  in  Virgil's 
time,  was  about  the  twenty-fourth 
of  September;  and  the  winter  sol- 
rtice  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  De- 
cember. *   Hipparchus,  according  to 
Columella,  places  it  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  December,  and  the  Chal- 
deans on  the  twenty-fourth.     Ac- 
cording  to   Pliny   it   was    on    the 
twenty-fifth :  "  Bruma  Capricomi  ab 
"  VIII.  Calend.  Januarii  fere." 

The  poet  calls  the  winter  solstice 
iniractabilis,  because  the  cold,  which 
comes  at  that  season,  begins  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  labours  of  the  plough- 
man. That  the  cold  begins  to  be 
severe  at  that  time,  even  in  Italy, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Lucre- 
tius : 

Tandem  bruma  nives  adfert,  pigrumque 

rigorem 
Rcddit,    Hyems   sequitur,   crepitans   ac 

dentibus  Algus. 

212.  Lini,']  Columella  and  Pal- 
ladius agree  with  Virgil  about  the 
time  of  sowing  flax.  Columella 
says  it  is  from'  the  first  of  October 
to  the  seventh  of  December :  '^  Se- 
"  ritur  a  Calendis  Octobris  in  or- 
"  tum  Aquilae,  qui  est  vii.  Idus 
'*  Decembris."  Palladius  says  the 
time  for  sowing  of  it  is  October : 


^'  Hoc  mense  lini  semen  seremus." 
And  again,  under  December,  h« 
says,  "  Hoc  etiam  mense  adhuc 
^^  lini  semen  spargi  poterit,  usque 
"  ad  VII.  Idus  Decembris."  Plmy 
differs  from  all  these  writers,  and 
says  it  is  sown  in  the  spring :  *'  Vere 
'*  linum,  et  avenam,  et  papaver ;" 
and  in  another  place,  "  Vere  satum 
^^  estate  vellitur."  The  time  of 
sowing  flax  with  us  is  in  March. 

Cereale  papaverJ]  I  have  spoken 
of  poppies  at  large,  in  the  note  on 
ver.  78.  Pliny  speaks  of  sowing 
them  in  the  spring,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  note.  Co- 
lumella agrees  with  Virgil :  "  ChsB- 
'^  rephyllum,  itemque  olus  atriplicis, 
"  quod  Graeci  vocant  ur^u^ct^tf,  circa 
^^  Calendas  Octobris  obrui  oportet 
"  non  frigidissimo  loco.  Nam  si 
^*  regio  sffivas  hyemes  habet,  post 
"  Idus  Februarias  semine  disserenda 
sunt,  suaque  de  sede  partienda. 
Papaver  et  anethum  eandem  ha- 
''  bent  conditionem  sationis,  quam 
"  chairephyllum  et  «t^«V*I*?-"  Pal- 
ladius says  the  time  of  sowing  pop« 
pies  is  in  September :  "  Nunc  pa- 
paver seritur  locis  siccis,  et  calidis: 
potest  et  cum  aliis  6leribus  semi- 


<€ 


C< 


<( 


tc 


"  nan." 


Many  are  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  commentators  for  the  epithet  ce- 
reale being  added  to  Papaver,  Ser- 
vius  assigns  the  following  reasons : 
either  because  it  is  eaten  like  com ; 
or  because  Ceres  made  use  of  pop- 
pies to  forget  her  grief,  and  was 
thrown  thereby  into  a  sleep,  when 
she  had  watched  a  long  time  on 
account  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine ; 
or  because  Mycon  the  Athenian, 
who  was  beloved  by  Ceres,  was 
transformed  into  a  poppy;  or  be- 
cause it  was  sprinkled  upon  bread. 
La  Cerda  quotes  the  authority  of 
Eosebius,  in  his  third  book  de  Prte* 
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rastris. 


paratione  Evanselica,  that  Ceres  was 
accounted  the  mventress  of  poppies. 
Ruflsas  has  the  same  quotation :  but 
I  fear  he  took  it  imphcitly  from  La 
Cerda.  I  wish  these  commentators 
had  given  us  the  words  of  Eusebius: 
for  I  cannot  find  any  passage  in  that 
author^  which  agrees  with  what  they 
have  said.  I  find,  in  the  third  book 
of  Eusebius^  a  quotation  from  Por- 
phyry, where  he  says  the  statues  of 
Ceres  are  adorned  with  ears  of  com, 
and  that  poppies  are  added,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  fruitfulness :  A/0  kmI  Kettis^iflen 

vt^t  €tVTnt  rnq  vcXvyoitetf  irvfJooXof.  La 
C^rda  gives  another  reason:  that 
Ceres  relieved  her  hunger  with  pop- 
pies, as  appears  from  the  fourth 
book  of  Ovid's  Fasti.  We  are  there 
told,  that,  when  Celeus  invited  Ceres 
to  refresh  herself  in  his  cottage,  his 
little  boy  was  sick,  and  could  get 
no  rest ;  upon  which  Ceres  gathered 
some  poppies,  to  cure  him,  and  tast- 
ed them  herself  unawares.  She  de- 
clined eating  with  Celeus,  and  gave 
the  poppies  to  the  boy  with  warm 
milk: 

Dux  comiti  narxmt,  quam  sit  sibi  filius 
aeger; 
Nee  capiat  somnos,  invigiletque  mails. 
Ilia  soporiferum,  parvos  iniiura  penates, 

Colligit  agresti  lene  papaver  humo. 
Dum  legit;  oblito  fertur  gustasse  palato, 
Longamque  imprudens  exoluisse  fa- 
mem. 

Mox  epulas  ponunt,  liquefacta  coagula 
lactc, 
Pomaque,  et  in  teneris  aurea  mella 
favis. 
Abstioct  alma  Ceres,  somnique  papavera 
causas 
Dat  tibi  cum  tepido  lacte  bibenda  puer. 

La  Cerda  quotes  Brodaeus  for  an- 
other reason :  that  poppies  were  sown 
amongst  the  com,  for  the  sacrifices 


of  Ceres.  Again  he  quotes  B« 
and  also  Tumebus,  who  obser 
the  statues  of  that  goddess  a 
quently  adorned  witib  poppies, 
ly,  he  quotes  a  reason  assigi 
Mancinellus,  that  there  is  a  t 
poppy  called  ^vXaxlm,  of  w 
wholesome  sort  of  bread  m 
made.  The  reason  a$sign< 
Probus,  because  poppies  arc 
mon  amongst  the  com  wh 
under  the  protection  of 
cannot  be  right ;  because  the 
heads,  which  are  so  common 
statues  of  Ceres,  plainly  bel< 
the  cultivated  sort,  not  to  that 
grows  amongst  the  com. 
thinks  the  best  reason  is  bee 
appears  from  Pliny,  that  thi 
of  white  poppies  were  freq 
eaten  by  the  ancients :  "  Vel 
**  quia,  papaveris  candidi  semen 
"  in  secufida  mensa  cum  mell 
"  antiquos  dabaiur,  et  panis 
^*  crusta  eo  inspergebatur,  juxt 
^^  lib.  xix.  8.  idque  ad  deli< 
'^  famem  excitandam :  unde 
"papaver,  id  est,  edule  dicit 
''  iv.  131."  This  indeed  shem 
our  poet  called  the  poppy 
papaver:  but  I  think  it  do 
seem  to  explain  the  epithet  C 
This  is  certain  that  poppies 
consecrated  by  the  ancients  to 
and  that  most  of  her  statu 
adorned  with  them. 

213.  RastrisJ]  So  I  find  it 
King's,  the  Bodleian,  and  bo 
Arundelian  manuscripts.  ] 
found  the  same  reading  in  tl 
dicean,  and  several  other  a 
copies.  Servius,  Heinsius,  an< 
of  the  editors,  read  aratris, 
had  already  spoken  of  plot 
the  ground,  and  sowing  barle; 
and  poppies.  It  is  not  pr 
therefore  that  he  should  co: 
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Dom  sicca  tellure  licet,  dum  nubila  pendent. 
Vera  fabis  salio :  turn  te  quoque,  M edica>  pu- 

215 


tres 


-N 


whilst  the  dry  frrmmd  givri; 

clouds  yet 

ang  over.  Spring  is  the  time 


!ry  gr( 
Id  the 


you  leave,  an< 

h    _ 

for  sowing  beans":  and  thee 

also,  O  Medick,  the  rotten 


with  a  repetition  of  ploughing.  But 
the  sense  is  very  clear,  u,  according 
to  these  ancient  manuscripts,  we 
understand  him  to  speak  of  harrow- 
ing. Mr.  B —  has  translated  him 
in  this  sense : 

Nor  should  Iha  harrovf'i  labour  ever  end. 
Whilst  dxy  the  glebe,  whilst  clouds  as 
yet  impend. 

Dr.  Trapp  also  in  his  note  upon  this 
passage  says  rasiris  is  much  better 
llian  arairis. 

214.  Ihim  siccti  tellure  licet,  dum 
tmbila  pendent."]  Rusus  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  commentators,  in  his 
interpretation  of  this  verse.  He 
thinks  that  the  poet  does  not  mean, 
that  this  is  to  be  done  before  the 
rainy  season  begins,  but  that  those 
days  are  to  be  cnosen,  which  prove 
dry  and  fair.  '^  Plerique  post  Ser- 
"vium,  interpretantur :  antequam 
"pluat,  dum  imber  imminet,  nec- 
'^dum  venit  pluviosa  tempestas. 
"Ego  sic:  quoties,  in  ilia  ipsa  plu- 
"  viosa  tempestate,  ten*a  ent  paulo 
'^siccior,  et  imber  suspensus.  £t 
''  vero  poeta  sationem  illam  assignat 
"  Autumno,  cujus  ultima  pars  plu- 
'' viosa  est:  eandemque  sationem 
"  profert  usque  sub  exiremum  brumce 
"  imhrem :  non  igitur  jubet  praeve- 
"  niri  tempestatem  imbriferam ;  sed 
''  illius  tempestatis  eos  eligi  dies  qui 
"  sicci  magis  ac  sereni  erunt." 

Several  of  the  old  printed  editions 
hayejacet  instead  of  licet, 

215.  Fere  fabis  satio.]  I  do  not 
£nd  any  of  the  ancient  writers  of 
tfriculture  to  agree  with  Virgil 
iBout  the  time  of  sowing  beans. 
Varro  says  they  are  sown  about  the 
latter  end  of  October :  "  Fabam  op- 
''  time  sen  in  vergiliarum  occasu." 
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Columella  says  it  is  not  right  to 
sow  them  after  the  winter  solstice ; 
but  that  the  worst  time  of  all  is  in 
the  spring :  "  Post  brumam  parum 
recte  seritur,  pessime  vere,  quam- 
vis  sit  etiam  trimestris  faba,  quae 
mense  Februario  seratur;  qumta 
parte  amplius,  quam  matura,  sed 
exiguas  paleas,  nee  multam  sili- 
quam  facit."  Palladius  says  beans 
are  sown  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember :  "  In  hujus  principio  fabam 
"  spargimus.**  Pliny  mentions  their 
being  sown  in  October:  "  Seritur 
"  ante  vergiliarum  occasum,  legu- 
"  minum  prima,  ut  antecedat  hye- 
'^  mem."  But  Pliny's  words,  which 
follow  immediately, .  shew  ihat,  in 
Virgil's  own  country,  beans  were 
sown  in  the  spring :  "  Virgilius  earn 
"  per  ver  seri  jubet,  circumpadanss 
•Mtaliae  ritu."  We  find  by  this  pas- 
sage, that  those,  who  lived  near  the 
Po,  did  not  always  sow  at  the  same 
time  with  the  rest  of  Italy.  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  do  not  always 
find  an  exact  agreement  between 
our  poet,  and  the  other  Latin 
writers. 

MedicaJ]  This  plant  has  its  name 
from  Media,  because  it  was  brought 
from  that  country  into  Greece,  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  under 
Darius,  according  to  Pliny :  *'  Me- 
'^  dica  externa,  etiam  Grseciae,  ut  a 
"  Medis  advecta  per  bella  Persa^ 
''  rum,  quae  Darius  intulit.**  It  is  of 
late  years  brought  to  us  from  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  sown  to  good 
advantage  imder  the  name  of  Lw- 
cern,  Ray  affirms,  that  the  Lucem 
or  Luzerne  of  the  French  is  the 
OnobrychiSf  known  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Saint-Foin,  or,  as  it  is  cor- 
ruptly called,  Cinquefbil:  and  that 
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the  Medica  is  called  by  the  French 
Saint-foin,  Foin  de  Burgogne,  and 
grand  Treffle,  Hence,  he  observes, 
appears  the  mistake  of  our  seeds- 
men and  farmers,  who  sow  the 
Onobrychis,  instead  of  the  Medica, 
imder  the  name  of  Saint-foin,  But 
I  suspect  that  learned  author  was 
misinformed,  because  Toumefort 
has  given  Luserne  for  the  French 
name  of  Medica,  and  Saint-finn  for 
that  of  Onobrychis,  The  names 
by  which  our  English  botanists 
have  called  the  Medica,  are  Btir- 
gundy  Trefoil,  and  Medick  fodder, 
Pliny  says  it  is  sown  in  May; 
but  Palladius  says  the  season  is  in 
April :  ^'  Aprili  mense  in  areis,  quas 
^'^ante,  sicut  diximus,  prseparasti, 
*'  Medica  serenda  est.'*  The  best 
manner  of  cultivating  this  useful 
plant  in  England  is  described  at 
large  by  Mr.  MiDer,  in  his  Garden- 
efs  Dictionary,  under  the  article  of 
Medica, 

Putres  sulci,']  Putris  signifies  rot- 
ten  or  crumbling.  Thus  we  find, 
near  the  beginning  of  this  Georgick, 
putris  used  to  express  the  melting 
or  crumbling  of  the  earth  upon  a 
thaw: 

.  Vere  novoj  gelidus  c^nis  cum  montibus 

humor 
Liquitur,(et  zephyro  putris  se  gleba  re- 
solvit. 

In  the  second  Georgick,  it  is  used  to 
express  a  loose  crumbling  soil,  such 
as  we  render  the  earth  by  ploughing: 

Et  cui  puire  solum,  namque  hoc  imitamur 
arando. 

Perhaps  Virgil  may  mean,  in  this 
place,  a  soil  that  has  been  well 
dunged.  Columella  says  the  ground 
must  first  be  ploughed  in  October, 
and  suffered  to  ro^  aU  the  winter,  and 
jdwiged  in  the  spring :  ^^  Locum  in 
^^  quo  Medicam  proximo  vere  satu- 


<t 


rus  es,  proscindito  circa  cal 
"  Octobris,  et  eum  tota  hyem 
^'  trescere  sinito- — Postea  circa 
*'  tium  mensem  tertiato,  et  oca 
'*  Deinde  vetus  stercus  injicitc 
another  place  he  says  pinguis  ai 
tris  are  the  same :  ''  Idem  ping 
*'  putris.'*  And  we  find  the  an 
to  agree,  that  the  ground  was 
dunged  for  sowing  Medick. 
says  the  ground  must  be  we 
boured  in  autumn  and  dui 
"  Solum,  in  quo  seratur,  elapic 
"  purgatumque  subigitur  autu 
*^  mox  aratum  et  occatum  int< 
'^  crate  iterum  et  tertium,  quinj 
'^  bus  interpositis,  et  fimo  ad 
Palladius  agrees  with  Pliny,  e 
with  regard  to  the  time  of  prep 
the  ground,  which  he  says  is  i 
bruary :  ^'  Nunc  ager,  qui  ace 
rus  est  Medicam,  de  cujus  n; 
cum  erit  serenda,  dicemus,  it 
dus  est,  et,  purgatis  lapidibv 
ligenter  occandus.  Et  circa 
^^  tias  Calendas,  subacto  sicut  ii 
tis  solo,  formandae  sunt  area 
pedibus  clecem,  longae  pe 
quinquaginta,  ita  ut  eis  aqu 
nistretur,  et  facile  possint  ex 
que  parte  runcari.  Tunc  ii 
antiquo  stercore  in  Aprilem 
"  sera  reserventur  paratae." 
us  a  loose  sandy  soil  seems  to  , 
very  well  with  it. 

216.  Milio  venit  annua  cura,] 
expression  of  the  annual  care  o: 
let  is  used  by  the  poet  to  shew 
the  Medick  lasts  many  years, 
says  it  lasts  thirty:  ^*  Tanfa 
'^  ejus  est,  cum  uno  satu  an 
*^  quam  tricenis  annis  duret." 
lumella  and  Palladius  says  it 
ten:  "Exiiiiia,"  says  Columella, 
herba  medica,  quod  cum  sem 
ritur,  decern  annis  durat" 
words  of  Palladius  are,  "  Quae  1 
seritur^  decern  annis  perms 
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Seneca^  in  his  eighty-sixth  Epistle, 
reproves  our  poet,  for  placing  the 
time  of  sowing  beans,  medick,  and 
millet  in  the  same  season,  and  says 
he  saw  the  farmers  gathering  beans 
and  sowing  millet  about  the  latter 
end  of  June.  Hence  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  Virgil  does 
not  confine  himself  to  truth,  but 
only  endeavours  to  divert  his  read- 
ers: *'  Virgilius  noster  non  quid 
*'  verissime,  sed  quid  decentissime, 
*'  diceretur,  adspexit ;  nee  agricolas 
"  docere  voluit,  sed  legentes  delec- 
"  tare.  Nam,  ut  omnia  alia  trans- 
"  feram,hoc  quodhodie  mihi  necesse 
"  fuit  reprehendere,  ascribam : 

*♦  Verejhhis  satio  est:  tunc  te  qvoque  Me- 

dica  putres 
**Accipiunt  sulci,  et  milio  venit  annua  cura, 

''  An  uno  tempore  ista  ponenda  sint: 

"  et  an  utriusque  verna  sit  satio,  hinc 

"  sestimes  licet.     Junius  mensis  est 

"quo  tibi  scribo,  jam  proclivus  in 

*'Julium.     Eodem  die  vidi  fabam 

"  metentes,  milium  serentes."     But 

Virgil  does  not  say  that  beans  and 

miUet  are  sown  precisely  at  the  same 

time.     He  says  that  beans  are  sown 

in  the  spring,  that  is,  in  February  or 

March,    and   that  millet    is    sown 

when  tiie  sun  enters  Taurus,  that  is, 

about  the  seventeenth  of  April,  and 

when  the  dog  sets,  that  is,  about  the 

end  of  the  same  month.  This  agrees 

with  what  other  authors  have  said. 

Pliny  says,   miDet  is  sown   before 

the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  that  is, 

according  to  Columella,  before  the 

seventh  of  May :  "  Frumenti  ipsius 

^  totidem  genera  per  tempora  satu 

*'  divisa.     Hybema,  quae  circa  ver- 

"giliarum  occasum  sata  terra  per 

"  hyemem  nutriuntur,  ut  triticum, 

''  mr,  hordeum.  iEstiva,  quae  aestate 

"  ante  vergiliarum  exortum  serun- 

*'  tur,  ut  miliiun."    Falladius  says. 


that  in  warm  and  dry  countries, 
millet  is  sown  in  March :  '*  Calidis 
*^  et  siccis  regionibus  painicum  sere- 
"  mus,  et  milium ;"  but  that  in  cold 
and  wet  places  it  is  sown  in  May : 
"  Maio  mense,  locis  frigidis,  et 
"  humectis,  panicum  seremus,  et 
"  milium." 

217<  Candidus  auratis  aperit  cum 
cornibus  annum  Taurus,]  By  the 
bull's  opening  the  year,  Virgil  means 
the  sun's  entering  into  Taurus; 
which,  according  to  Columella,  is 
on  the  seventeenth  of  April :  "  De- 
^'  cimo  quinto  calendas  Maias  sol 
'^  in  Taurum  transitum  facit.'*  April 
is  said  to  have  its  name  ab  aperiendo, 
whence  the  poet  uses  the  expression 
aperire  annum.  Servius  thinks  this 
passage  is  not  to  be  rendered  the 
bull  opens  the  year  with  his  golden 
horns,  but  the  bull  with  golden  horns 
opens  the  year ;  because  the  bull 
does  not  rise  with  his  horns,  but 
with  his  back.  La  Cerda  adheres 
to  the  former  interpretation,  and 
supports  it  with  the  authority  of 
Manilius,  who  uses  an  expression 
something  like  it,  of  the  bull's  bear- 
ing the  sun  upon  his  horns.  This 
poet  speaks  also  of  that  sign's  be- 
ginning the  labours  of  the  plough- 
man: as  this  seems  to  have  some 
relation  to  what  Virgil  has  said,  I 
shall  set  down  the  whole  passage : 

Taurus  simplicibus  donavit  rura  colonis : 
Pacatisque  labor  veniet,  patientia  laudis, 
Sed    terras    tribuet    partus:    summittit 

aratris 
Colla,  jugumque  suis  poscit  cervlcibus 

ipse. 
Ille   suis   Phcebi   portat    cum    cornibus 

orbem, 
Militiam  indicit  terns,  et  segnia  rura 
In    veteres    revocat    cultus    dux    ipse 

laboris, 
Necjacet  in  sulcis  solvitque  in  pulvere 

pectus. 
Seranos  Curiosque  tulit,  facilesque  per 

arva 

H  2 
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to  the  backward  rign. 


Tradidit,  eque  suo  dictator  venit  aratro. 
Laudis  amor,  tacitse  mentes,  et  corpora 

tarda 
Mole  valent,  habitatque  puer  sub  fronte 

cupido. 

218.  Averso  cedens  cants  occidit 
aslro."]  Servius  says  some  read  awer- 
so,  otners  adverso,  Pierius  says  it 
is  adverso  in  the  Roman  and  Lom- 
bard manuscripts;  but  averso  in 
others.  In  the  Medicean^  he  says^  it 
is  averso  incedens.  The  King's,  both 
Dr.  Mead's,  and  one  of  the  Arunde- 
lian  manuscripts  have  adverso.  The 
other  Arimdelian  and  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  have  averso. 
The  Bodleian  has  verso.  La  Cerda 
and  several  of  the  old  editors  read 
adverso.  Heinsius,  Ruseus,  and 
many  others  prefer  averso.  The 
commentators  are  greatly  divided 
about  the  meaning  of  this  passage. 
Servius  interprets  it  two  different 
ways :  if  we  admit  adverso,  it  is  to 
be  rendered  the  dog  with  the  adverse 
constellation,  because  With  the  dog 
arises  Sirius,  who  is  adverse,  or  in- 
jurious to  mankind;  if  we  admit 
avei'so,  cum  must  be  understood, 
and  the  sense  will  be,  when  the  dog 
giving  place  sets  with  the  backward 
^gi2,  that  is,  the  ship,  which  rises 
backwards.  Grimoaldus  seems  to 
understand  it  to  mean  that  the  dog 
is  obscured  by  the  sun  when  he  en- 
ters Taurus :  "  Ciun  canis  in  scor- 
"  pione  constitutus  propter  tauri  so- 
^^  lem  tenentis  vicinitatem  occuHtur 
'*  et  obscuratur."  According  to 
this  interpretation,  the  sun  must  be 
the  adversum  astrum.  La  Cerda 
seems  to  adhere  to  the  first  inter- 
pretation of  Servius :  "  Cum  canis 
'*  heliace  occidit,  qui  habet  astrum 
"  adversum  contrariumque  morta- 
"  libus."  Ruaeus,  accordmg  to  Ser- 
vius's  second  interpretation,  takes 
the  ship  to  be  the  aversum  astrum  : 


but  instead  of  imderstanding 
with  Servius,  he  takes  averso 
to  be  the  dative  case,  govern 
cedens.  Thus  the  sense  will  b 
dog  sets,  giving  place  to  the  hacl 
sign,  or  ship.  I  rather  believe 
Virgil  meant  the  bull  by  the  dv^ 
astrum:  for  that  constellate 
known  to  rise  backwards. 
Manilius : 

Aversus  venit  in  caelum. 

It  seems  more  natural  to  su] 
that  Virgil  should  mean  the 
which  he  had  just  mentioned, 
the  ship,  which  he  has  not 
named  in  the  whole  poem.  Di 
translates  this  passage : 

When  with   the  golden  horns,  i 

career. 
The  bull  beats  down  the  barriers 

year; 
And  Argos  and   the   Dog   forsal 

northern  sphere. 

Mr.  B — *s  translation  is  reo 
able  with  the  sense  which  I 
proposed : 

When  with  his  horns  the  bull  unb 

year; 
And  frighten'd  flies  the  dog,  and 

the  adverse  star. 

Dr.  Trapp  has  followed  Ruseu 


When  now  with  golden  ho 
The   shining  bull  unlocks  the   c 

year. 
And,  setting,  to  the  ship  the  do( 

way. 

The  sun  enters  Taurus,  acco 
to  Columella,  on  the  seventeei 
April,  as  I  observed  at  the  I: 
ning  of  this  note.  Accordii 
the  same  author,  the  dog  sets 
the  sun  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month:  "  Pridie  calendas  '. 
'^  canis  se  vespere  celat."  Plin) 
that,  according  to  the  Boeotian 
Athenians,  it  is  on  the  twenty 
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At  si  triticeam  in  messem,  robustaque  farra         f^^^r^^  Sa^ 
Ezercebis  hamum,  solisque  instabis  aristis :  920  for  "the  i^ed  ean/tet 

*  the  morning  Pleiades  fin\  be 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantur,  hmea. 


of  April;  but,  according  to  the  Assy- 
rians, <m  the  twenty-ninth :  "  Sexto 
''calendas  Maii  Boeotiae  et  Atticse 
^'canis  vesperi  occultatur,  fidicula 
''  mane  oritur :  quinto  calendas  As- 
"sjrriaB  Orion  totus  absconditur, 
"  tertio  autem  canis." 

219.  Triticeam  in  messem,']  The 
triiicum  of  the  ancients  was  not  our 
common  or  lammas  wheat,  but  a 
bearded  sort.  Hence  arista,  which 
signifies  the  beard,  is  often  used  by 
tte  poets  for  wheat :  but  it  would 
be  too  violent  a  figure  to  put  the 
heard  for  com,  which  has  no  beard 
at  all.  Cicero,  in  his  Cato  major, 
speaking  of  the  pleasures  of  hus- 
landmen,  gives  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  growth  of  com,  and 
mentions  the  beard  as  a  palisade, 
to  defend  the  grain :  ''  Me  quidem 
non  fnictus  modo,  sed  etiam  ip- 
sius  terrae  vis,  ac  natura  delectat : 
quae  cum  gremio  mollito  ac 
subacto  semen  sparsum  accepit: 
'primum  occsecatum  cohibet:  ex 
*quo  occatio,  quae  hoc  efficit,  no- 
'  minata  est :  deinde  tepefectum  va- 
pore,  et  complexu  suo,  difFundit, 
et  elicit  herbescentem  ex  eo  viri- 
ditatem  :  quae  nixa  fibris  stirpium, 
sensim  adolescit,  culmoque  erecta 
geniculato,  vaginis  jam  quasi  pu- 
bescens  includitur,  e  quibus  cum 
emerserit,  fundit  frugem,  spicae 
online  structam,  et  contra  avium 
minorum  morsum  munitur  vallo 
aristarmn."  I  shall  add  another 
proof,  that  the  Iriticum  was  bearded: 
all  the  statues  and  medals  of  Ceres, 
that  ever  I  saw,  have  no  other  com 
represented  on  them  than  that  which 
is  bearded. 

Farra,']  See  the  note  on  Farra, 
ver.  73. 
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220.  Aristis,]  Arista  is  the  beard 
of  com :  "  Spica  ea,  quae  mutilata 
^'  non  est,  in  ordeo  et  tritico,  tria 
''  habet  continentia,  granum,  glu- 

mam,  aristam :  et  etiam  primitus 
cum  spica  oritur,  vaginam.  Gra- 
num dictum  quod  est  intimum 
solidum:  gluma,  qui  est  follicu- 
lus  ejus :  arista,  quae,  ut  acus  te- 
nuis, longa  eminet  e  gluma ;  pro- 
^'  inde  ut  grani  theca  sit  gluma, 

"  apex  arista. Arista  dicta  quod 

"  arescit  prima."  Varro  de  Re  Rust, 
lib.  i.  cap.  48. 

221.  EocB  Atlantides  abscondantur,] 
Atlas  had  seven  daughters  by  Plei- 
one.  Their  names,  according  to 
Aratus,  are  Alcyone,  Merope,  Ce- 
laeno,  Electra,  Sterope,  Taygete,and 
Maia; 

M«r«. 

See  the  note  on  ver.  138. 

By  the  epithet  Eoas,  Virgil  does 
not  mean  setting' in  the  east,  as  some 
have  imagined,  but  in  the  morning, 
at  sun  rising:  that  is,  when  the 
Pleiades  go  down  below  our  western 
horizon,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sun  rises  above  our  eastern  horizon. 
Hesiod,  according  to  Pliny,  com- 
puted this  to  be  at  the  autumnal 
equinox;  Thales,  twenty-five  days- 
after;  Anaximander,  twenty-nine; 
and  Euctemon,  forty-eight :  "  Occa- 
sum  matutinum  vergiliarum  He-  , 
siodus,  nam  hujus  quoque  nomine 
extat  Astrologia,  tradidit  fieri, 
cum  aequinoctium  autumni  con- 
'^  ficeretur,  Thales  xxv  die  ab  aequi- 
noctio,  Anaximander  xxix,  Euc- 
temon xLviii.'*  Columella,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  eleventii  book. 
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says  they  begin  to  set  at  sun-rising 
on  the  21st  of  October :  "  Duode- 
"  cimo  calendas  Novemlbris  sob's 
"  cxortu  vergiliae  incipiunt  occi- 
^^  dere."  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his 
second  book^  he  comments  on  this 
very  passage  of  Virgil.  He  there 
says  the  Pleiades  set  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  after  the  autmnnal  equinox, 
which  nappens  on  the  twenty-third 
of  September :  wherefore  the  time 
of  sowing  wheat  must  be  understood 
to  be  six  and  forty  days  from  the 
setting  of  the  Pleiades,  which  is  be- 
fore the  twenty-fourth  of  October, 
to  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice. 
*^  Absconduntur  autem  altero  et 
^'  trigesimo  die  post  autumnale  ae- 
quinoctium,  quod  fere  conficitur 
'  nono  calendas  Octobris,  propter 
quod  intelligi  debet  tritici  satio 
dierum  sex,  et  quadraginta  ab  oc- 
casu  vergiliarura,  qui  fit  ante 
"  diem  nonam  calendarum  Novem- 
"  bris,  ad  brumae  terapora."  I  be- 
lieve instead  of  ante  diem  ncmam,  we 
should  read  ad  diem  nonam;  for  the 
ninth  of  the  calends  of  November, 
which  is  the  tweaty-fourth  of  Octo- 
ber, is  exactly  one  and  thirty  days 
after  the  time  which  ColumeUa 
fixes  for  the  autumnal  equinox :  and 
firom  the  twenty-fourth  of  October, 
there  are  just  six  and  forty  days  to 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December, 
which  he  reckons  to  be  the  winter 
solstice:  "  Nono  calendas  Januarii 
''  brumale  solstitium,  sicut  Chaldaei 
"  observant."  According  to  Pliny, 
the  winter  solstice  is  December  the 
twenty-fifth. 

222.  Gnosiaque  ardentis  decedat 
Stella  coroncB.]  Gnosus  is  a  city  of 
Crete,  where  Minos  reigned,  the  fa- 
ther of  Ariadne,  who  was  carried 
away  by  Theseus,  and  afterwards 
deserted  by  him  in  the  island  of 
Naxos,  where  Bacchus  fell  in  love 


with  her  and  married  her.  2 
celebration  of  their  nuptials,  i 
gods  made  presents  to  the  I 
and  Venus  gave  her  a  crown,  * 
Bacchus  translated  into  the  hei 
and  made  a  constellation.  G 
the  stars  of  this  constellati 
brighter  than  the  rest,  and  ria 
fore  the  whole  constellation  ap 
Thus  Columella  reckons  the  1 
star  to  rise  on  the  eighth  of  Oc 
and  the  whole  constellation  < 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth :  ^^  C 
"  idus  Octobris  coronae  clara 
"  exoritur. — Tertio  et  pridie 
"  Octobris  corona  tota  mane 
^'  ritur."  Pliny  tells  us,  that,  a( 
ing  to  Caesar,  the  bright  star 
on  the  eighth  of  October,  an 
whole  constellation  on  the  fift:c 
'^  Octavo  idus  Octobris  Caesai 
'^  gens  in  corona  steUa  oritur 
"  Idibus  corona  tota."  Aratus 
tions  the  crown  of  Ariadne 
placed  in  the  heavens  by  Bacc 

Avrav  xaxtTvost  fi(pet¥osy  re*  uyauof  ' 
NuTtjt  fAiv  fi^afof  zsrtkeiu, 

Manilius  has  mentioned  the  su] 
brightness  of  one  of  these  stars 

At  parte  ex  alia  claro  volat  orbe  o 
Luce  micans  varia,  nam  stella  v 

una 
Circulus  in  medio  radians,  quae  pi 

fronte 
Candidaque    ardenti    distinguit   ] 

ilamma 
Gnosia     desertae     fulgent     mom 

puella3. 

I  have  translated  decedat,  emerg 
cause  the  commentators  agree 
Virgil  means  by  that  word  the 
cal  rising  of  the  crown ;  that  is, 
the  constellation,  which  befor 
been  obscured  by  the  superior 
of  the  sun,  begins  to  depart  fr 
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ta  quam  sulcis  committas  semina,  quamque  J^JSe  foSSis,^d^ 

J  .  fore  fou  hasten  to  trust  the 

86  properes  anni  spem  credere  terrse.  hope  of  the  year  to  the  un- 

.  _,   .  ,  .,,  wiDing««h.  Manyhavebe- 

i  ante  occasum  Maise  coepere:  sed  illos        SSa-^Tth^x  S^*^  ^ 
ctata  seges  vanis  elusit  aristis.  226  ^d^'^^^^ith^'S^the.^S?? 


>  appear  in  the  eastern  horizon 
I  sun  rising.  I  must  own  I 
some  doubt  about  this  inter- 
icm  ;  because  Virgil  never  uses 
re,  when  applied  to  the  sun, 
yr  the  setting  of  it.  In  the 
Idogue  we  find, 

ol  crescentes  decedens  duplicat  um- 
bras: 

» Georgick, 

•  Emenso  cum  jam  decedet  Olympo : 

1  the  fourth  Georgick, 
eoiente  die,  te  decedrnte  canebat. 

ifore  as  decedere  does  signify 
.  the  poet  should  rather  seem 
an  the  heliacal  setting  of  the 
Elation,  than  the  heliacal  rising 
Pliny  would  have  the  helia- 
ling  to  be  called  emersion,  aiid 
»liacal  setting  to  be  called  oc- 
ion :  "  Aut  enim  adventu  solis 
ultantur  stellae  et  conspici  de- 
mt,  aut  ejusdem  abscessu  pro- 
mt se.  Emersum  hoc  melius 
m  exortum  consuetudo  dix- 
t:  et  illud  occultationem  potius 
m  occasum."  One  of  Dr. 
's  manuscripts  has  descendat 
d  of  decedat,  which  is  mani- 
wrong.  Dryden  however  has 
ated  it  in  that  sense : 

the  br^ht  Gnossian  diadem  down- 
ward bend. 

I— .has  criticised  on  this  line 
jrden,  and  seems  to  understand 
»et  to  mean  the  heliacal  setting 
crown :  '^  Mr.  Dryden  in  this 
:e,  and  in  many  others  here- 
p,  discovers  his  little  know- 
;e  -of    the  lowest  degree   of 


"  astronomy.  Ariadne's  crown  does 
"  not  bend  downward,  at  the  time 
^'Virgil  mentions,  but  rises  with 
^^  the  sun ;  and  as  the  sun's  great 
^*  light  soon  makes  that  star  imper- 
'^  ceptible,  this  Virgil  very'  poeti- 
"  cally  describes  by 

"  Gnottiaque  ardentis  decedat  stella  coronce.''* 

But  this  learned  Gentleman,  in  his 
translation  of  this  very  passage,  has 
represented  the  poet  as  speaking  of 
the  heliacal  rising : 

First  let  the  sisters  in  the  morn  go  down. 
And  from  the  sun  retire  the  Gnossian 
crown. 

225.  Ante  occasum  Maice.]  Maia 
is  one  of  the  Pleiades :  the  poet  puts 
a  part  for  the  whole.  He  speaks 
here  against  sowing  too  early :  and 
we  are  informed  by  Columella,  that 
it  was  an  old  proverb  amongst  the 
farmers,  that  an  early  sowing  often 
deceives  our  expectation,  but  seldom 
a  late  one :  ''  Vetus  est  agricolarum 

proverbium,    maturam    sationem 

saepe  decipere  solere,  seram  nun- 

quam,  quin  mala  sit." 

.  226.  Aristis,']  See  the  notes  on 
ver.  219  and  220.  The  King's,  the 
Bodleian,  one  of  the  Arundelian,  and 
both  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  have 
avcfiw.  The  other  Arundelian,  and 
the  Cambridge  manuscript  have 
acervis,  Pierius  says  the  Roman 
manuscript  has  illtisit  aristis,  and 
some  others  elusit  aristis.  But  he 
prefers  avenis,  as  it  is  in  the  Medi- 
cean  copy,  because  avena  is  a  de- 
generacy of  com.  Heinsius  reads 
aristis :  which  I  take  to  be  the  true 
reading :  because  I  do  not  find  that 
anv  ancient  writer  has  ascribed  the 
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BttC  if  you  woidd 
tares,  or  mean 


ud^-tan^  Si  vero  viciamque  seres,  viif^mque  faseluc 

aiid  do  not  despise  the  caire  of  xt       -o  i      •  i.  i       ^* 

the  Egyptian  leatu,  the  set-  Nec  Jrelusiacse  curam  aspernabere  lentis : 

ting  of  Bootes  will  give  you  .  •    •  ' 

jj^^j  obscuia  cadens  mittet  tibi  signa  B 


ting 

no  obscure  directicm. 


growth  of  wild  oats  to  the  early 
towing  of  com.  Besides  vants 
avenis,  sounds  too  like  a  jingle  to 
agree  with  the  style  of  Vu-gd.  It 
must  be  confessed  however^  that 
there  is  a  passage  in  Tibullus,  some- 
thing like  this^  which  seems  to  coun- 
tenance the  reading  of  avenis : 

Neu    aeges    eludat    messem    follacibus 
herbis. 

227.  VilemfaselumJ\  The  kidney- 
beans  are  said  to  have  been  very 
common  among  the  Romans :  and 
therefore  the  poet  is  thought  to  have 
given  them  the  epithet  oi^  vile, 
mean,  or  common.  He  might  use 
this  epithet  perhaps,  because  they 
might  be  sown  in  any  sort  of  soil ; 
as  Pliny  tells  us.  This  author  tells 
us  also,  that  the  Romans  eat  the 
seeds  in  the  shells,  as  we  do  now : 

*'  Siliquse faseolorum  cum  ipsis 

''  manduntur  granis.  Serere  eos 
'*  qua  velis  terra  licet  ab  idibus 
"  Octobris  in  calendas  Novembris." 

228.  Pelusiacce  lentis,']'  Pelusium 
is  a  town  of  Egypt,  which  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  seven  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  He  calls  the  lentil  Pe- 
lusian,  or  Egjrptian,  because  the 
best  are  said  to  grow  in  that  coun- 

229.  Bootes,']  This  is  a  northern 
constellation,  near  the  tail  of  the 
Great  Bear.  Arcturus,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  is  a  part  of  this 
constellation.     Thus  Aratus : 

'EltfflT^^fy  S*  Xxixfit  ^ifiireu  ikd$fTt  Utx^ 
K«i  ftuXet  xrSs  «^i^f)X«f*  virs  ^«ifn  It  «/ 


The  time  of  the  setting  of  Ai 
according  to  Colum^a,  is 
twenty-ninth  of  October ;  *' 
"  calendas  Novembris  Arctu] 
''  pere  occidiL"  Let  us  see  ni 
far  the  other  ancient  writer; 
with  our  poet  As  for  vet 
tares.  Columella  mentions  tw 
of  sowing  them ;  the  first  for 
about  the  time  of  the  autunm. 
nox ;  the  second  for  seed,  ab 
nuary  :  "  Vicise  autem  du»  i 
^^  sunt.  Prima  quam  pabul 
^^  circa  dequinoctium  autumi 
"  rimus,  septem  modios  € 
^'  unum  jugerum.  Secunda  c 
'^  modios,  mense  Januario,  vi 
"  serius  jacimus,  semini  progi 
"do."  The  first  of  these  1 
about  a  month  sooner  than  tl 
nical  setting  of  Arcturus ;  1 
when  Arcturus  sets  withtl 
The  second  time  Virgil  has  e 
ed,  by  advising  the  sowing 
be  extended  to  the  middk 
frost.  The  middle  of  wint 
cording  to  Columella,  is 
fourth  of  January  :  "  Pridie 
"  Januarii  media  hyems." 
mentions  three  seasons:  ti 
about  the  setting  of  Arcturus 
they  are  designed  for  seed : 
cond  in  January:  the  th 
March,  for  fodder:  '^  Satior 
*'  tria  tempora :  circa  occasui 
^^  turi,  ut  Decembri  mense 
"  tunc  optime  seritur  in 
'^  Secunda  satio  mense  Januaj 
'^  novissima  Martio,  tum  acj  fi 
"  utilissima.*'  The  first  of 
times  is  the  same  with  that 
Virgil  mentions.  The  second 
with  Coliunella.  The  third 
not  to  have  been  mentioned 
poet:  unless  we  may  suppose 
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,  et  ad  medias  sementem  extende  pniinas.  ^Sn?JL  to^SSJSS'ofX 

}  certis  dimensum  partibus  orbem       SSI  golden 8unffover£it£eOTb of 

.  •  J-  o    1  the  worid dSrided into  certain 

lodena  regit  mundi  Sol  aureus  astra.  ^t«,  through  twelve  coMtei- 


[ng  of  Bootes,  he  designed  to 
both  the  acronical  and  the 
1  setting  of  Arcturus.  The 
1  settings  that  is^  the  setting 
ising^  of  Arcturus  then  hap- 
a  March.  Palladius  follows 
Ua:  for  he  mentions  Sep- 
as  the  first  time  of  sowing : 
vicisB  prima  satio  est,  et  faeni 
cum  pabuli  causa  seruntur :" 
duory,  as  the  other  time: 
lense  ultimo,  colligendi  se- 
causa,  non  pabuli  secandi, 
seritur/*  As  for  kidney 
!  think,  Palladius  alone  has 
led  the  time  of  sowing  them, 
le  settles  to  be  from  the  be- 
to  the  middle  of  October, 
s  about  a  fortnight  sooner 
;  time  prescribed  by  Virgil : 
lus  sisamum  usque  ad  idus 
)res,  et  faselum."  As  for 
hey  all  agree  that  November 
ame;  only  Columella  adds, 
re  is  a  second  season  in  Fe- 
"  Sationes  ejus  duas  serva- 
tlteram  maturam  per  mediam 
itim,  seriorem  alteram  mense 
lario."  Pliny's  words  are, 
guminibus  autem  Novembri 
tur  lens,  et  in  Graecia  pisum." 
IS,  under  the  month  of  No- 
,  says,  "  Nunc  seritur  prima 
ula." 

After  this  line,  in  one  of 
ndelian  manuscripts  is  added, 

t  humo  tcgcre,  et  jamdudum  in- 
mbere  aratris, 

8  a  repetition  of  ver.  213.  It 
vable,  that  this  very  manu- 
in  the  proper  place  of  this 
AS  rastris  instead  of  arairis, 
Iddrco,  <^c.]  In  these  lines 
I,  having,  in  honour  of  agri- 


culture, supposed  the  sun  to  make 
his  annual  journey,  for  the  sake  of 
that  art,  takes  occasion  to  describe 
the  five  Zones,  the  Zodiac,  the 
Northern  Pole,  and  the  Antipodes, 
in  a  most  beautiful  and  poetical 
manner. 

232.  Mundi,']  The  commentators 
are  much  divided  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage.  The  most 
general  opinion  is  that  mundi  follows 
astra  ;  wnich  makes  the  sense  to  be 
this :  the  sun  gqvemsike earth  through 
twelve  constellations  of  the  tvond, 
Mr.  B  contends  that  mundi 
should  follow  Sol;  and  so  renders 
it  the  golden  sun  of  the  world,  "  Id- 
circo,"  says  he,  ^'  sol  aureus  mimdi 
(as  in  the  beginning  of  this  book, 
clarissima  mundi  lumina)  regit 
"  orbem  [suum]  dimensiun  certis 
^partibus,  per  duodena  astra." 
Thus,  according  to  Mr.  B or- 
bem signifies  the  course  of  the  sun  ; 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  it 
is  the  globe  of  the  earth.  Ruseus 
places  mundi  after  astra,  in  his  in- 
terpretation :  Dr.  Trapp  says,  "  it 
'^  mav  relate  either  to  orbem  or  astra  ^ 
"  rather  to  the  latter."  I  believe 
we  must  read  orbem  mundi,  and 
understand  it  of  the  turning  round 
of  the  heavens.  We  have  those 
words  used  in  this  sense  in  Ma- 
nilius: 


€€ 


(C 


<( 


-Nunc  sidera  ducit. 


Et  rapit  immensum  mundi  revolubilis 
orbem. 

According  to  the  ancient  philosophy, 
the  earth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  and  the  heavens  turn 
roimd  it  once  in  four  and  twenty 
hours.      Thus   Pliny:    "  Formam 

ejus  in  spedem  orois  absoluti  glo- 

I 


<( 


i 
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rSS,^2fw5ch^i?5£?:  Quinque  tenent  caelum  Zonae:   quaru 


red  with  the  bright  sun,  and 
always  glowing  with  fire : 


corusco 


Semper  sole  rubens,  et  torrida  semper  a 


cc 


<c 


ec 


<e 


cc 


ec 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


*'  batam  esse^  nomen  in  primis  et 
consensus  in  eo  mortalium^  orbem 
appeUantium,  sed  et  argiunenta 
rerum  docent . . .  Hanc  ergo  for- 
mam  ejus,  setenw  et  irrequieto 
ambitu  inenarrabili  celeritate^  vi- 
ginti  quatuor  horarum  spatio  cir- 
*^  cumagi  soils  exortus  et  occasus 
"  baud  dubium  reliquere . . .  Nee  de 
^^  elementis  video  dubitari>  quatuor 
'^  ea  esse.  Ignium  summum,  inde 
'^  tot  stellarum  collucentium  illos 
^'oculos.  Proximum  spiritus,  quam 
Graeci  nostrique  eodem  vocabulo 
aera  appellant  Vitalem  hunc^  et 
per  cuncta  rerum  meabilem^  toto- 
que  consertum :  hujus  vi  suspen- 
*'  aaxn,  cum  quarto  aquarum  ele- 
"  mento,  librari  medio  spatio  tel- 
*'  lurem . . .  Inter  hanccaelumque^  eo- 
*'  dem  spiritu  pendent,  certis  dis- 
^'  creta  spatiis,  septem  sidera,  quae 
^'  ab  incessu  vocamus  errantia,  quum 
^'  errent  nulla  minus  illis :  eorum 
^^  medius  Solfertur  amplissima  mag- 
'^  nitudine  ac  potestate :  nee  tempo- 
'^  rum  modo  terrarumque,  sed  side- 
^f  rum  etiam  ipsorum  caelique  rector. 
'^'  Hunc  mundi  esse  totius  animum, 
''  ac  planius  mentem,  hunc  princi- 
^^  pale  naturae  regimen  ac  numen  cre- 
^'  dere  decet  opera  ejus  aestimantes." 
233.  Quinque  teneni  caslum  Zonce,] 
This  description  of  the  five  zones  is 
thought  to  be  taken  from  Erato- 
sthenes. I  shall  set  down  his  words 
as  I  find  them  quoted  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  and  la  Cerda. 

Ai  iu»  fAif  yXauxoTo  xtXeuvortpeu  xuuvut, 
'H   di   /u»  "^a^et^nrt,   xai   ix  zru^is   ttveu 

TuirrofAiffi  (pXayfMTnff  \w%i  f»  IftcT^etf  i^ 

avrhf 
KixXtfiifat  uxrlnt  iu^t^itf  vru^utrty, 
hi  ^t  ^utf  f x«ri^e  vriXut  xrt^tvnitinywtt 


Ott   /itf    Sttt^s   &>■>•'   »ttrot    ktf 

Ki7r«<  Awff^;^  Wi^i^mtrtg  tk  r 
'AXX«  r«  fih  x^^»i  »**  kfiUt 

Aoioi  Y  iXXmt  ht0tf  Ifavrieu  aXXi 
Mt^^yvf  ^i^H  Tf  xeu  vtrUu  x^u 

Under  the  torrid  or  bumii 
lies  that  part  of  the  earth,  ^ 
contained  between  the  two 
This  was  thought  by  the  am 
be  uninhabitable,  because  of 
cessive  heat;  but  later  dis 
have  shewn  it  to  be  inhal: 
many  great  nations.  It  co: 
great  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  an 
America.  Under  the  two  j 
cold  zones  lie  those  parts 
earth,  which  are  included 
the  two  polar  circles,  whic 
cold,  being  at  a  great  distar 
the  sun,  as  to  be  scarce  hj 
Within  the  arctic  circle,  r 
north  pole,  are  containec 
Zembla,  Lapland,  Greenla 
Within  the  antarctic  circle, 
south  pole,  no  land  has  y 
discovered;  though  tlie  gre 
tities  of  ice  found  there  mak 
bable  that  there  is  more  la 
the  north  than  the  soul 
Under  the  two  temperate  z 
contained  those  parts  of  th 
which  lie  between  the  troj 
polar  circles.  The  tempen 
between  the  arctic  circle  anc 
pic  of  Cancer,  contains  the 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
Africa,  and  almost  all  Non 
rica.  That  between  the  ; 
circle  and  the  tropic  of  C 
contains  part  of  South  Am 
the  Antipodes. 

234.]  The  old  Nurenber^ 
has  est  after  igni. 
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I  circum   extrem»  dextra  Isevaque  tra- 
luntur,  235 

lea  glacie  concretse  atque  imbribus  atris. 
Iter  mediaraque  duae  mortalibus  segris 
re  concessae  divum.    Via  secta  per  ambas, 
iius  qua  se  signorum  verteret  ordo. 
lus  ut  ad  Scythiam  Riphaeasque  arduus 


on  each  ride  of  which  to  right 
and  left  two  others  are  drawn, 
stiff  with  blue  ice  and  dark 
showers.  Between  these  and 
the  middle  zone  two  are 
granted  to  weak  mortals  by 
uie  bounty  of  the  gods.  A 
path  is  cut  between  them  for 
the  oblique  course  of  the  signs 
to  turn  In.  As  the  world  is 
elevated  at  Scythia  and  the 
Riphsean  hills, 


Tces 


240 


.  Ccerulea.']  Pierius  says  it  is 
DP,  in  most  of  the  ancient  co- 
and  that  it  was  cerulee  in  the 
ean  copy^  but  had  been  altered 
ilea.  One  of  the  Arundelian 
cripts  has  ccsrulece.  If  this 
7  be  admitted,  we  must  alter 
mting  thus : 

1  circum  extremse,  dextra  Isvaque 

rahuntur 

les:  glacie  concrets  atque  imbri- 

>U8  atris. 

ide  concretcB  atque  imbribus 
must  be  understood   as  the 

that  these  zones  are  blue. 
i  farther  observes,  that  some 
cripts  have  ccerulece  et  glacie; 

reading,  though  he  does  not 
^e,  yet  he  thinks  it  a  con- 
on  of  ccerulece.  In  the  K  ing's 
cript  it  is  ccerulea  et  glacie. 

Munere  concessoe  divtim. 
Ha  per  ambas,  obliquus  qua  se 
tm  verteret  ordo.']  So  I  point 
*rse  with  Heinsius:  most  of 
itors  have  a  comma  or  a  se- 
n  after  divdm.  Here  the  poet 
ses  the  zodiac,  which  is  a 
belt  spreading  about  five  or 
grees  on  each  side  of  the 
z  line,  and  contains  the  twelve 
ilations  or  signs.  They  are 
TauruSy  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo, 

Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
omus,  Aquarius,  Pisces.  The 
c  line  cuts  the  equinoctial  ob- 
r    in    two    opposite  points. 


whence  the  poet  calls  the  zodiac 
obliquus  signarum  ordo.  It  traverses 
the  whole  torrid  zone,  but  neither 
of  the  temperate  zones ;  so  that  per 
ambas  must  mean  beimeen,  not 
through  them.  Thus  priBsently  after, 
speaking  of  the  Dragon,  he  says  it 
twines  per  duas  Arctos :  now  that 
constellation  cannot  be  said  to  twine 
through  the  two  Bears,  but  between 
them.  The  zodiac  is  the  annual 
path  of  the  sim,  through  each  sign 
of  which  he  passes  in  about  me 
space  of  a  month.  He  is  said  to  be 
in  one  of  those  signs,  when  he  ap- 
pears in  that  part  of  the  heavens, 
where  those  stars  are,  of  which  the 
sign  is  composed. 

240.  Mundus  ut  ad  Scythiam,  ^c] 
He  speaks  here  of  the  two  poles  of 
the  world.  He  says  the  north  pole 
is  elevated,  because  that  only  is  visi- 
ble in  these  parts  of  the  earth :  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  speaks  of  the 
south  pole,  as  being  depressed. 
These  lines  seem  to  be  an  imitation 
of  Aratus  : 

*AXV  •  fMv  4VX  Wiiirrof,  i  S"  irrtcf  UC«- 
feu 

The  ancient  Scythia  was  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  known  world, 
being  what  we  now  call  Muscovy> 
an^  the  Muscovite  Tartary.  Lybm 
i2 
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M  tt  Is  depreaied  at  the  Muth 
ofLybia*  One  pole  alwayiap* 
pears  above  our  heads;  bat 
Uke  other  dark  Styx,  and  the 
infernal  ghosts  see  under  their 
feet.  At  the  north  pole  the 
▼ast  Dragon  twines  with  a 
winding  coarse,  and  after  the 
manner  of  a  river,  between 
the  two  Bears,  the  Bears  that 
fear  to  be  dipped  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean.  At  the south 
pole,  either,  as  some  report, 
still  night  dwells  in  eternal 
silence. 


Consurgit,  premitur  Lybiae  devexus  in  au 
Hie  vertex  semper  nobis  sublimis ;  at  illu 
Sub  pedibus  Styx  atra  videt,  Manesque 

fundi. 
Maximus  hie  flexu  sinuoso  elabitur  Angui 
Circuniy  perque  duas  in  morem  fluminis  A 
Arctos  Oceani  metuentes  aequore  tingi. 
Illic,  ut  perhibent,  aut  intempesta  silet  no 


is  an  ancient  name  for  Afirica,  the 
southern  piart  of  which  reaches  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

244.  Maximus  hie  Jiexu,  Sfc] 
These  lines  also  are  an  imitation  of 
Aratus: 

£/Xi7r«M  fitiy»    ^avfia,    6^A»uf,    ^t^i    r 
"A^ttTOif  Ktmnsv  tri^uTMyfAuat  uxutftitt. 

This  description  of  the  Dragon 
winding,  like  a  river,  at  the  north 
pole,  between  the  two  Bears,  is  no 
less  just  than  beautiful.  One  of  the 
Arundelian  manuscripts  has  lahitur, 
246.  Arctos  Oceani  metuentes  as- 
quore  tingi,']    ''  I  beg  leave,"  says 

Mr.  B ,  '^  to  suppose,  that  this 

^*  line  cannot  be  of  Virgil's  writing, 
'^  but  that  it  is  slid  into  the  text  from 
'^  the  marginal  note  of  some  gram- 
^*  marian  or  other.  There  is  such 
'^  a  jingle  betwixt  oceani  and  tingi, 
^^  and  the  sense,  if  any  sense  at  aU 
'^  can  be  aflSxed  to  it,  is  so  forced, 
**  that  it  seems  to  me  not  in  any 
*^  wise  to  belong  to  the  author  of 
'^  the  Georgicks."  For  my  part,  I 
see  no  reason  to  question  the  au- 
thority of  this  verse :  nor  is  it  left 
out  in  any  manuscript^  or  printed 
edition,  that  I  have  seen.  Virgil, 
^o  doubt,  had  in  his  view  Hom^s 
descriptioa  of  the  northern  constel- 


lations on  the  shield  of  Achill 
which  he  has  more  than  or 
luded: 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  o 

team; 
And  great  Orion^s  more  refulgent 
To  whieh,  around  the  axle  of  the 
The  bear  revolving,  points  his 

eye. 
Still  shines  exalted  on  th*  aetheria 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead 

main. 

Ml 

One  of  the  Arundelian  manui 
has  mergi  for  tingi, 

247.  Illic,  ut  perhibent,  a, 
tempesta  sUet  noxJ]  Virgil  a] 
in  this  passage,  to  that  docti 
Epicurus,  that  the  sun  migh 
sibly  revive  and  perish  ever 
if  which  opinion  be  admitted, 
can  be  no  Antipodes,  nor  cf 
sun  go  to  light  another  hemis 
This  opinion  of  Epicurus  is 
found  in  his  epistle  to  Pytl 
preserved  by  Diogenes  La€ 
*£v  rdii   Tfi^i  ^vattfi  ^ifoXUiq  ^Si 

rSf    Aoi^tfy    A^^m,    xui    luttct 

reader  cannot  but  observe  how 
this  verse  expresses  the  still  s 
of  the  night    Mr.  B         hai 
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Semper^  et  obtenta  densantur  nocte  tenebrae ; 
Ant  redit  a  nobis  Aurora,  diemque  reducit: 
llosque  ubi  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
niic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper.      £51 
Hinc  tempestates  dubio  preediscere  cselo 


jind.thkkeiu  the  gloomy  dark- 
ness; or  else  Aurora  returas 
from  us  to  them,  and  brings 
back  the  day :  and  when  the 
sun  first  ri^e  breathes  on  us 
with  his  panthig  horses^  there 
blight  Vesper  lights  up  the 
late  fires.  Hence  we  are  able 
to  foresee  storms  in  doubtful 
weather  j 


more  careful  to  preserve  this  beauty^ 
than  any  other  of  the  translators : 

There,  bb  they  say,  or  rests  the  soft,  still 
night. 

249.  Aut  redit  a  nobis  Aurora,'] 
Here  he  proposes  the  contrary  doc- 
trine :  that  the  sun  goes  to  light  an- 
o&er  hemisphere^  when  he  leaves 
our  horizon.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
vith  the  Epiciurean  philosophy :  for 
we  see^  in  the  preceding  note^  that 
Ejacorus  proposes  the  other  opinion^ 
(my  as  a  possibility :  and  Lucretius 
mentions  both  opinions  : 

At  noz  obruit  ingenti  caligine  terras, 
Aut  ubi  de  longo  cursu  Sol  extima  cseli 
Impulit,  atque  suos  efflavit  languidus 

ignes 
Concussos  itere,  et  labefeu^tos  aSre  multo: 
Aut  quia  sub  terras  cursum  convertere 

cogit 
ViB  eadem,  supra  terras  quae  pertulit, 

orbem. 

4nd  day  may  end,  and  tumUe  down  the 

west, 
^  Heqn/  mghifly  slowly  up  the  east ; 
because  the  sun  lutving  now  performed  Ms 

round. 
And  reached  with  weary  flames  the  utmost 

hound 
OfflnUe  heaven,  he  there  puts  out  the  ray, 
Started  and  blunted  aU  the  tedious  day 
Syhmd'ring  air,  and  thus  the  flames  decay. 
Or  dse  that  constant  force  might  make  it 

move 
Bekm  the  earth,  which  whirVd  it  round 

above, 

Creech. 

250.  Primus  equis  oriens  afflavit 
oiMis,]  Some  interpret  this  of  the 
jnoming,  as  if  it  referred  to  Aurora, 
just  mentioned :  but  the  gender  of 


primus  is  a  sufficient  argument 
against  this  interpretation.  I  take 
Sol  to  be  understood ;  as  it  must  in 
the  fifth  -Slneid;  where  we  have 
the  same  words^  without  any  men- 
tion of  Aurora : 

Jamque  vale:  torquet  medios  nox  hu- 

mida  cursus, 
Et  me  saevus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis. 

251.  Accendit  lumina  Vesper.] 
Virgil  is  commonly  understood  to 
speak  here  of  lighting  candles :  be* 
cause  Vesper,  or  the  evening  star, 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  night.  This 
is  so  low  an  idea,  that  I  cannot 
think  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind 
of  our  poet.  To  conclude  so  sub- 
lime a  piece  of  poetry  with  the 
mention  of  lighting  candles,  would 
be  a  wretched  anticlimax.  Surely 
Virgil  still  keeps  amongst  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  as  Vesper  is  the 
first  star  that  appears,  he  describes 
him  poetically,  as  lighting  up  the 
rest.  In  other  places  this  star  is 
called  Hesperus, 

252.  Hinc  tempestates,  S(V.]  After 
this  beautiful  description  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  poet  adds  an  account  of 
the  usefulness  of  this  knowledge  to 
husbandmen. 

Hinc.]  One  of  Dr.  Mead's  ma- 
nuscripts has  hie, 

Tempestates,]  See  the  note  on 
ver.  27. 

Prcediscere,]  Pierius  says  it  is 
prcedicere  in  the  Roman  manuscript^ 
i^t  he  does  not  approve  of  it.  La 
Cerda  however  hias  admitted  this 
reading. 
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hence  we  know  the  time  of 
harvest  and  the  aeason  of  sow- 
ing ;  and  when  It  is  proper  to 
cut  the  f  s^hless  sea  with  oan : 
when  to  draw  out  the  armed 
fleets,  or  to  fell  the  pine-tree 
in -the  woods  in  a  proper  sea- 
son: nor  is  it  in  vain  that  we 
observe  the  setting  and  rising 
of  the  signs,  and  the  year  d^ 
vided  equally  into  four  differ- 
ent seasons.  Whenever  the 
winter  rains  confine  the  hus- 
bandman at  home,  many 
thinn  may  be  done  at  leisure, 
whioi  afterwards,  when  the 
weather  is  £i^  would  be  done 
in  a  hurry,  l^en  the  plough- 
aian 


Possumus :  hinc  messisque  diem,  tempasqoe 

rendi ; 
Et  quando  infidum  rerais  impellere  marmor 
Conveniat ;  quando  armatas  deducere  classes, 
Aut  tempest! vam  sylvis  evertere  pinum.        256 
Nee  irustra  signorum  obitus  speculamur  et  ortus, 
Temporibusque  parem  diversis  quatuor  annum. 
Frigidus  agricolam  siquando  continet  imber, 
Multa,  forent  quae  mox  caelo  properanda  sereno, 
Maturare  datur.    Durum  procudit  arator    261 


253.  Messisque  diemJ]  In  some 
copies  it  is  mensisque  diem ;  but  the 
best  authority  seems  to  be  for  messis, 
256.  Tempestivam  sylvis  evertere 
pinum.']  In  several  of  the  old  ma- 
nuscripts and  printed  editions  we 
find  in  sylvis ;  but  the  leaving  out 
of  the  preposition  is  more  conform- 
able to  the  style  of  our  poet. 

Dryden  has  translated  these 
words,  or  when  to  Jell  the  furzes.  He 
must  certainly  nave  meant  Jirs: 
for  the  Jurzey  otherwise  called  gorse, 
and  whin,  is  a  prickly  shrub,  which 
grows  commonly  on  our  heathy 
grounds,  and  bears  no  sort  of  re- 
semblance to  a  fir  or  pine.  There 
is  some  pretence  for  translating 
pinus  ajir,  as  Mr.  B — has  done: 
because  that  tree  which  we  com- 
monly know  under  the  name  of  the 
Scotch  fir  is  really  a  species  of 
pine. 

By  tempestivam  the  poet  means 
the  proper  season  for  felling  timber. 
This  season  we  are  told  by  Cato  is 
when  the  seed  is  ripe :  ^'  Robus, 
materies  item  pro  ridica,  ubi  sol- 
stitium  fuerit  ad  brumam  semper 
tempestiva  est.  Csetera  materies 
quae  semen  habet,  cum  semen 
maturum  habet,  tum  tempestiva 
"  est.'*  Dr.  Trapp  has  translated 
tempestivam,  seasoned. 
Or  when  in  woods  to  foU  the  teasoned  pine. 


«c 


it 
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But  I  believe  we  never  use  that 
epithet  for  timber,  which  is  not  yet 
cut  down. 

267.  Necfrustra,  &c.]  Here  the 
poet  urges  snll  farther  the  useftilness 
of  astronomical  knowledge.  He  ob- 
serves, that  many  works  are  to  be 
performed  by  the  husbandman ;  the 
proper  time  for  doing  which  de- 
pends upon  a  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
sons. 

259.  Frigidus  imber.]  The  poet 
does  not  seem  to  mean  that  these 
works  are  to  be  done  when  any 
sudden  shower  happens ;  but  when 
the  winter  season  comes  on,  whidi 
he  had  before  expressed  by  hrunut 
intractabilis  imbrem. 

261.  Maturare.'\  It  is  here  oj)- 
posed  to  proper  are:  maturare  signi- 
fies to  do  a  tning  at  leisure,  in  a  pro- 
per season:  but  properare  signifies 
to  do  it  in  a  hurry.  Virgil's  sense 
therefore  in  this  place  is,  that  die 
farmer  has  time  to  prepare  these 
things  in  winter;  but  that  if  he 
should  neglect  this  opportunity  tiH 
the  season  of  the  year  calls  him  oat 
to  work  in  the  field,  he  will  then  be 
so  busy,  that  he  cannot  have  time 
to  do  them  as  he  ought.  Aulus 
Gellius  observes,  that  in  his  time  the 
signification  oi  mature  was  corruptly 
used  for  hastily :  '^  Mature  nunc 
'^  significat  propere  et  cito,  contni' 
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Vomeris  obiusi  dentem :  cavat  arbore  lintres :      SSTSiSli^olSttOTSS 

A     ^  •     •  A.  •  'a.  out  of  trees;  or  marksnic 

Aut  pecori  signum,  aut  numeros  impressit  acer-  cattle,  or  number*  his  sadu. 


VIS. 


Eitacuunt  alii  vallos,  furcasque  bicornes, 


Some  sharpen  stakes  and  two- 
homed  forks. 
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ipsius  verbi    sententiam.     Aliud 
enim  est  mature  quam  quod  di- 
citOT  propere,     Propterea  P.  Ni- 
gidius  homo  in  omnium  bonarum 
artium  disciplinis  egregius.  Ma- 
ture, inquit^  est  quod  neque  citius 
est  neque  serius :  sed  medium  quid- 
dam  et  iemperatum  est.  Bene  atque 
^'  proprie  Nigidius.     Nam  et  in  fru- 
gibus  et  in  pomis  maiura  dicuntur 
qu£e  neque  cruda  et  immitia  sunt^ 
neque  caduca  et  decocta>  sed  tem- 
**  pore  'suo  adulta  maturaque.   Quo- 
*'  niam  autem  id^  quod  non  segniter 
"  fiebat,  mature  fieri  dicebatur^  pro- 
"  gressa  plurimum  verbi  significatio 
''  est^  et  non  jam  quod  non  segnius, 
''  sed  quod  festinatius  fit,  id  fieri  ma- 
"  iure  dieitur,  quando  ea,  quae  prae- 
*'  ter  sui  temporis  modum  properata 
"  sunt,  immatura   verius  dicantur. 
"  lUud  vero  Nigidianum  rei  atque 
"verbi  temperamentum  divus  Au- 
"  gustus  duobus  GrsBcis  verbis  ele- 
'*  gantissime  exprimebat     Namque 
**  et  dicere  in  serraonibus  et  scribere 
''in  epistolis  solitiun    esse    aiunt, 
"  9inv^  fi^ci^wi.     Per  quod  monebat 
''at  ad  rem  agendam  simul  adhi- 
"beretur  et  industrial  celeritas  et 
"  diligentiae  tarditas,  ex  quibus  duo- 
"  bus  contrariis  fit  maiuritas.     Vir- 
"  gilios  quoque,  siquis  animum  at- 
^tendat,  duo  ista  verba  proper  are 
"et  maturare  tanquam  plane  con- 
''^traria  scitissime  separavit  in  hisce 
"▼ersibus:  Frigidus  agricolam,  <^c. 
**  eleffantissime  ista  duo  verba  di- 
"  visit.     Namque  in  praeparatu  rei 
"rusticae  per  tempestates  pluvias, 
"  quoniam  otium  est,  maturari  pot- 
"est:  per  serenas,  quoniam  tempus 
''  instat,  properari  necessum  est." 
S62.  Cavat  arbore  lintres.]    Most 


of  the  commentators  think  lintres 
means  boats  in^this  place;  which 
were  anciently  scooped  out  of  trees. 
Thus  Virgil  speaks  of  hollowed  al- 
ders, when  he  mentions  the  begin- 
ning  of  navigation : 

Tunc  alnos  primum  fluvii   sensere  ca- 
vatas. 

But  I  believe  navigation  was  so  far 
improved  in  Virgil's  time,  that  the 
Romans  made  no  use  of  hollow  trees 
for  boats.  Therefore  I  rather  think 
he  meant  troughs,  which  seem  more 
immediately  to  concern  the  farmer 
than  boats. 

^63.  Pecori  signum.]  The  way 
of  marking  the  cattle  was  by  burn- 
ing them ;  as  we  find  in  the  third 
Georgick : 

Post  partum  cura  in  vitulos  traducitur 

omnis : 
Continuoque  notas,   et    nomina   gentis 

inurunt, 

Numeros  impressit  acervisJ]  I  take 
the  poet  to  mean  numbering  the 
sacks  of  com ;  perhaps  in  order  to 
signify  the  quantity  contained  in 
each.  For  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  heaps  of  com  can  be  said  to  be 
imprinted  with  numbers.  Dr. 
Trapp,  in  his  note  on  this  passage, 
says,  "  Sacks,  or  if  you  please 
"  stacks,    Acervis,  It    is   uncertain 

whether  he  speaks  of  com  threshed 

or    unthreshed:  of  hams,   or   of 

granaries" 

264.  Exacuunt  alii  vallos.]  Servius 
interprets  vallos  the  banks  and 
ditches  which  are  made  roimd  vine- 
yards :  "  Fossas  et  muros  de  terra 
'^  factos,  et  glebis,  qui  fiunt  in  cir- 
'^  cuitu  cohortium  et  vinearum." 
He  takes   exacuunt  to    mean  the 
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•nd  prepare  wfflow  twin  to 
bind  the  bending  yfBit.  If ow 
the  Ught  basket  ft  woven  with 
bramble  twtes.  Now  parch 
jioax  corn  with  fire,  now  grind 
it  with  stones.  Nay,  efiren  on 
•acred  days,  divine  and  human 
laws  permit  some  works  to  be 
done.  No  strictness  ever  for- 
bad to  drain  the  fields. 


Atqae  Axnerina  parant  lentas  retinacala  vii 
Nunc  facilis  rubea  texatur  fiscina  virgar 
Nunc  torrete  igni  fruges,  nunc  irangite  s: 
Quippe  etiam  festis  qusedam  exercere  die 
Fas  et  jura  sinunt.     Rivos  deducere  nulL 


cleaning  of  the  ditches^  and  repair- 
ing of  the  banks.  But  this  inter- 
pretation seems  to  be  greatly 
forced:  and  besides  it  is  no  work 
for  wet  weather :  nor  is  it  possible 
to  be  done  within  doors^  which 
Virgil  plainly  expresses : 

Frigidus  agricolam  si  quando   continct 
imber. 

VaUi  certainly  mean  the  stakes  or 
poles^  which  serve  to  prop  the 
vines. 

265.  Amerina  retinacula.']  Ameria 
is  the  name  of  a  city  in  Italy  where 
the  best  willows  were  said  to  grow 
in  abundance.  It  is  a  sort  of  willow 
with  slender  red  twigs,  according 
to  Columella:  "  Nee  refert  cujus 
generis  vimen  seras,  dum  sit  len- 
tissimum :  putant  tamen  tria  esse 
*'  genera  praecipue  salicis,  Graecae, 
*'  Gallicae,  Sabina;,  quam  plurimi 
'*  vocant  Amerinam.  Gra^ca  flavi 
"  coloris  est,  Gallica  obsoleti  purpu- 
^'  rei,  et  tenuissimi  viminis.  Ame- 
rina salix  gracilem  virgam,  et  ru- 
tilam  gerit." 
^66*  Rubea  virga.']  Rubi  was  the 
name  of  a  city  of  Apulia.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Horace : 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus. 

Servius  thinks  that  by  Rubea  virga 
is  meant  such  twigs  as  grow  about 
Rubi.  Indeed  it  seems  natural  for 
the  poet  to  mention  these  two  cities 
of  Italy,  Ameria  and  Rubi,  just  to- 
gether. But  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  RM  is  not 
any  where,  that  I  can  find,  cele- 
brated for  wUlows  or  osiers.    I  ra- 
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ther  believe  the  poet  meani 
of  brambles,  because  the  b 
rubus,  is  mentioned  by 
amongst  the  bending  twigSj 
are  fit  for  such  purposes  as  \ 
here  speaking  of.  "  Siquii 
genistae,  et  populi,  et  ulmi, 
guinei  frutices,  et  betulsBj 
rundo  fissa,  et  harundinui 
ut  in  Liguria,  et  vitis  ipe 
sisque  actdeis,  Rubi  alUg 
intorta  corylus."  Mr.  B— 
only  translator,  who  has  fi 
this  last  interpretation : 

Now  with  the  bramble  weave  the 
round. 

267.  Nunc  torrete  igni  ^ 
He  speaks  here  not  of  baki 
of  parching  the  corn,  in  09 
grind  it.  We  have  the  sx 
pression  in  the  first  iEneid : 
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•Frugesque  reccptas 


£t  torrere  parant  flammis,  et 
saxo. 

268.  Quippe  etiam,    &c.] 
the  poet  enumerates  those 
which  are  lawful  to  be  done  0 
val  days. 

269.  Rivos  deducere,"]  Mosi 
translators  have  erred   aboi 
passage.     May  translates  it, 
a  dyke:  Dryden,  to  Jloat  tl 
dows:  Mr.  B , 

To  lead  the  torrent   o'er    the 
plain. 

To   dig   ditches,   or   to    flc 
ground,  was  not  allowed  ' 
high  priests  to  be  done  on  ho 
But  to  drain  and  cleanse 
was  lawful,  as  we  find  in  Coli 
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RdBigioTetoii,  se^ti prsetendere  sepein»      ^70 
Insidias  avtbus  moliri,  incendere  vepre^ 
Bftlantumqtte  gregetn  fluvio  mersare  salubri. 
Sffipe  oleo  tardi  co»tas  agitator  aselli 
Vilibus  aut  onerat  pomis;  lapidemque  revertens 
Incusum^  aut  atrae  massam  picis  urbe  reportat. 
Tpsa  dies  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Luna  276 

Felices  operum.   Quintamfuge:  pallidusOrcus, 
Eumeniilesque  satae :  turn  partu  terra  nefando 


t»  dfetai  tiie  com  wHk  a 
iKdge,  to  lay  auret  tor  birdc, 
to  fire  the  tnorns,  and  to  dip 
the  bleaUne  flock  fai  ikm 
wbelesomenver.  Thedihrer 
aho  of  the  slow-paced  -  aat 
often  loads  his  ribs  with  ott 
or  common  fruit }  and  when 
he  returns  from  the  city* 
brings  back  with  him  an  ki* 
dented  millstone,  or  a  mass  of 
black  pitch.  The  v«ry  moon 
has  ^ven  some  days  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  lucky  for  work. 
Avoid  the  fifth :  pale  Orcus 
and  the  Furietf  were  bom  on 
that  day :  then  did  the  earth 
with  a  horrid  labour 


"  Fetus  autem  ritus  majomm  etiam 
"  ttta  permittit. — Piscinas^  lacus^ 
'^  fosflpsvetwes  tergere^  et  purgare/' 
And  indeed  the  true  meaning  of 
rwoi  deducere  is  to  drain  : 


Quique  paludis 


CoUectina  faumorem  bibula  deducit  arena. 

Yatjhaimg  is  called  indncere : 

Ddnde  satis  fluvium  inducU   rivos^e 
sequentes. 

See  verse  106,  and  113^  of  this 
3ck.  Dr.  Trapp  has  justly 
these  words;  **  To  drain 
**  Uiejkldsr 

2T0.  Segeii  prastendere  sepem.l 
Columella  differs  from  Virgn^  in 
th»  particular:  '^Quanquam  Pon- 
''  ti£tces  negent  segetem  leriis  sepiri 
'^debere." 

272r  Balantumque  gregem  Jiumo 
wersare  sahbri^  Columella  ob- 
terves^  upon  this  passage^  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  wash  the  sheep  on 
boty  day 8^  for  the  sake  of  the  wool: 
lot  that  it  was  allowed  to  wash 
ttem^  to  cure  them  of  their  diseases. 
Hence  Virgil  mentions  the  wltok" 
iome  fiver,  to  shew  that  he  meant  it 
l>y  way  of  medicine:  "  Vetant 
*^  quoque  lanarum  causa  lavari  oves^ 
''nisi  propter  medidnam.  Virgi- 
"lius»  quod  liceat  feriis  flumine 
"abhsere  gregem,  prsecepit,  et  id- 
"  tirco  9ijecat,ftuvio  mersare  ealubri. 
uQ^^  -»•-"  vitia,  quorum  causa 


Sunt  enim 


"  pecus  utile  sit  lavare."  Balantmn 
gregem  is  here  used  for  sheep,  with 
great  propriety :  for  it  is  observable 
that  sheep  make  a  great  bleatii^^ 
when  they  are  washed. 

274f,  Filibus  pomis.']  FiUs  signi- 
fies common,  mean,  or  cheap.  Po* 
yvum  is  used  by  the  ancients  not  only 
for  apples,  but  for  all  esculent  fruits. 
Fruit  IS  used  by  botanists  to  signify 
the  seeds  of  any  plants  with  their 
covering :  but  in  common  accepta- 
tion it  agrees  exactly  with  what  the 
ancients  meant  by  Pomum.  See  my 
First  Lecture  of  a  Course  of  Botany, 
page  19,  20,  21. 

Lapidem  incusum."]  This  Servius 
interprets  a  stone  cut  with  teeth, 
for  a  hand-mill  to  grind  com.  The 
King's  and  the  Bomeian  manuscript, 
and  some  of  the  old  printed  editions 
have  incussum. 

276.  Ipsa  dies,  <^r.]  Now  the 
poet  gives  an  account  of  those  days, 
which  were  reckoned  lucky  and 
imlucky  by  the  ancients. 

277.  Q,uiniam  fugel}  The  fifth 
day  is  set  down  as  unlucky  by 
Hesiod: 

smb)  mUaU 
'En  wif*mf  yk^   (pirn  'E^/nriW  A^a^nti* 

*Of»sy    rtnviAiwSi    vh   "B^    ti»%    wnfC 

278.  Tim.]  One  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  has  cum. 
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hdng  forth  Cobw  and  Up^ 
toMf  and  fierce  Typhoeuit 
and  the  brethfen  vnio  con- 
rafaned  to  defCroy  heaven. 
Thrice  truly  did  they  en- 
deavcmr  to  lay  Otsa  upon 
Peiion,  and  to  roll  the  shady 
Olympui  upon  Ona:  thiice 
did  Topiter  acattqr  asmder 
Che  heuMd  mountahit  with 
IdathundQKbolt., 


Cceumque  lapetumque  creat,  sttTumqae  Ty^ 

phoea^ 
Et  coDJuratos  caelum  resdndere  fratres.        280 
Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 
Scilicet,  atque  Ossse  frondosum  invokere  Olym*' 

pum: 
Ter  pater  extructos  disjecit  fulmine  montes. 


279*  Cceumque,  lapetumque  creat, 
fdgvumque  Typhoea.']  These  are  said 
also  by  Hesiod  to  be  the  sons  of 
the  earth.  Virgil  imitates  the  Greek 
poet  in  mentioning  Coeus  and  lape- 
tus  without  any  epithet. 

But  he  bestows  the  epithet  of  scevus 
on  Typhosus:  and  mdeed  Hesiod 
^ives  a  terrible  description  of  this 
giant. 

281.  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pe^ 
Uo  Ossam."}  The  fable  of  the  war  of 
the  giants  against  the  gods  is  well 
known.  Homer  mentions  this  heap- 
ing up  of  mountains  on  mountains^ 
but  he  differs  from  Virgil  in  placing 
them: 

HeaT'd    on    Oljrmpus    tottering    Ossa 

stood; 
On  Ossa  Polion  nods  with  all  his  wood. 

Mr.  Pope. 

Olympus  seems  the  fittest  for  the 
foundation^  being  the  biggest  of  the 
three  mountains.  Longinus  brings 
these  verses  of  Hemer^  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  sublime^  and  observes^ 
that  the  poet^  not  content  with 
barely  mentioning  this  attempt  of 
the  giants^  immediately  adds  that 
they  liad  almost  effected  what  they 
designed:  Kalvvxtvi^iTixtrareif.  But, 
with  all  due  submission  to  that  ex- 
ieeU^t  cri|ic^  I  think  the  sublimity 
of  this  pafoge  it  rather  diminished 


than  augmented  by  the  following 
line: 

"  They  would  have  brought  to  pass 
'^^hat  they  designed^  if  thc^  had 
^'arrived  to  their  fidl  strength*'^ 
Surely  what  idea  soever  this  gives 
of  the  strength  of  the  giants,  it  di- 
minishes the  power  of  Jupiter  and 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  who  witli  so 
much  difficulty  subdued  a  few  boys^ 
who  had  not  yet  arrived  to  their 
full  strength.  Virgil  has  enlarged 
the  idea  of  Homer,  by  saying  uat 
the  giants  made  this  attempt  thred 
times  before  they  could  be  subdued. 
The  labour  of  the  giants  in  heaping 
mountain  upon  mountain  is  very 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  numbers 
of  this  verse : 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  PeKo  Osaam. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
a  pause. 

283.  Disjedt.]'  Pierius  says  it  is 
deiecit  in  the  Roman  manuscript. 
The  same  reading  is  m  the  Cam- 
bridge, the  Arundelian,  and  one  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts.  Virgil  has 
used  dejicit  in  this  Georgick : 


Ille  flagranti 


Aut  Atho»aut  Rho(^pen,  aut  alta  Ce^ 

raunia  telo 
Dejicit. 

But  there  he  is  speaking  of  single 
mountains.  Disjecit  seems  more 
proper  in  this  place,  to  express  the 
scattering  asunder  of  these  moun- 
tains.   And  we  find  in  Strabo,  duit 
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Septima  post  decimam  felix  et  ponere  vitemi 
Et  prensos  domitare  boves,  et  licia  telae        2B5 
Addere :  nona  fugae  melior,  contraria  furtis. 
Multa  adeo  gelida  melius  se  nocte  dedere^ 
Aut  cum  sole  novo  terras  irrorat  £ous. 


Tlie  tettntcenth  IsKacky  to 
plaat  ttut  vine,  aad  to  tame 
03Mn»  and  to  begin  to  weavt* 
The  nintb  it  better  for  %ht, 
but  advene  to  theft,  ifiinv 
things  alM  may  be  done  bet> 
tcr  in  tlie  cool  night,  or  when 
the  morning  bedews  the  eardi 
atsun-iidng. 


.♦ 


m 
b 

K 


Ossa  was  really  thought  to  have 
been  torn  ^m  Olympus:  *Tir^  32 
wuTftm  fiyfutTH  yttftkfw  (r^  yv»  iuk- 

fyrFH  ««i  r«!^  'OAip9r«tf.  This  micht 
give  the  poets  room  to  feign  that 
this  violence  was  committed  at  the 
time  of  the  war  between  the  gods 
and  the  giants. 

284.  Septima  past  decinuwL]  Ser- 
vius  mentions  three  different  mter- 
jHneCations  of  these  words:  1.  The 
seventeenth  is  lucky:  2.  the  seventh 
is  iucky^  but  not  so  luckv  as  the 
tenth:  3.  the  fourteenth  is  lucky, 
that  is  the  seventh  doubled,  which 
comes  after  the  tenth.  This  last  is 
80  forced  an  interpretation,  that  I 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  Virgil 
coold  mean  any  thing  so  obscure. 
It  must  however  be  confessed  that 
Hesiod  has  set  down  the  fourteenth 
day  as  ludcy  for  taminj^  cattle : 


K«V|(ff  7i  ri  nr^kf 


The  last  words  agree  with  prensos 
iomitare.  The  second  interpreta- 
tkm,is  generally  received:  and  in- 
deed Hesiod  says  the  seventh  and 
the  tenth  days  are  both  lucky : 

and 

Bat  he  no  where  says  that  the  se« 
venth  is  inferior  to  the  tenth ;  nor 
^  he  mention  either  cf  them  as 


fortunate  for  any  part  of  husbandry. 
I  prefer  the  first  interpretation,  bcU 
cause  it  seems  the  most  plain.  He- 
siod allows  it  also  to  be  one  of  the 
lucky  days : 

Eu  fiMX*  UrtirrtUwm,  \vr^§x«^ff  lr^«Xt»jr 
B«XXtnr.    iXt^fut  rt     vmiAUf     ^rnXm/cmit 

EiJ]  One  of  the  Arundelian  ma- 
nuscripts has  est.  Pierius  says  it  is 
est  in  the  Lombard  manuscript,  but 
it  is  altered  from  et  with  a  different 
hand. 

VilenL]  Pierius  says  it  is  vites  in 
the  Lombard  manuscript.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  King's  and  both  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts,  and  in  several 
printed  editions. 

287.  MuUa  adeo,  4^.]  The  poet 
proceeds  to  mention  what  sort  of 
works  are  to  be  done  in  the  night;, 
both  in  winter  and  summer. 

Gelida  melius.]  Thus  it  is  in  the 
Medicean  and  other  ancient  manu- 
scripts, according  to  Pierius:  and 
in  ail  die  manuscripts,  which  I  have 
collated,  except  one  of  Dr.  Mead's. 
Heinsius,  La  Cerda,  Ruseus,  and 
most  of  the  editors  have  gelida  me- 
lius.  In  some  few  editions  it  is 
melius  gelida, 

288.  Aut,"]  Pierius  says  it  is  i>e/ 
in  some  ancient  manuscripts:  but 
that  most  copies  have  aut.  One  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  also  has  veL 

Irrorat."]  In  one  of  the  Arunde- 
lian manuscripts  it  is  irrigate 

Eous.]  Servius  and  most  of  the 
commentators  interpret  this  the 
Morning  Star,     Some  take  it  to 
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S^S'S  ^^™'-  Nocte  leves  meliuft  stipuli^  noetfe srida  pmla  ; 
aS^mi^t^iJ^r*'"'""  Tondentur:  noctealeatnsnon  deficit hnuiDr. 290 

to  bUln  ihe  view.   Gome  ,  ,     ,  ...... 

■it  upu»  by  tncUghtoCa  tjt  guidam  seroa  byberni  aa  lutniDU  icoes 

urinMT  fire,  and  politt  toichM  ^  •  ^^ 

tfiS  «i¥«^-^  didrimg  Pervigilat,  lerroque  feces  inspicat  acuto.. 
ISS^U^iic  1™°'^*^'!'  li"  Interea  longum  csntu  solata  laborem 

mttllilE   IBS],  or   boll   away  ,  ... 

the  unoi-t^  of  'J^^'.'J';^  Arguto  conjux  percurnt  pectine  tdas: 
timUtaB^fctitiet'^Bnt^rtd-  Aut  dulcis  iHusti  Vulcano  decoquit  humoreni, 
IbctaeuoduwDl'  Et  foiils  undam  trepidi  despumat  ahenu,       296 

At  rubicunda  Cere&  medio  suecidtUir  sesta, 


mean  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun  to  boil  some  of  the  must  till  a  foorth 

of  that  name.     He  is  mentioned  by  part,  or  a  third,  or  even  sometimes 

iOvid:  half  was  evaporated.     This  Virgil 

expressses    by    decoquit    kamorent, 

*^tClr''     ^'°"''  "          '  The  n«  of  this  boiTed,  must  is  to 

Soli>  equi,  quartu»qu«  Fhlegon.  put  into  some  sorts  of  .win*  to  make 
them  keep.     Columella  is  very  co. 

269-    Nocte  leves  ntelitK  slipulce.}  pixius  on  this  aubjecu,  m  lib.  xii, 

Heinsiua  is  almost  singular,  in  print-  cap.  19,  20,  21.     He  recommenda 

ing  the  words  in  this  order.     Pie<  the  sweetest  must  for  this  purpose: 

rius  however  observes  that  the  same  thua  JmIcU  is  no  idl«  epithet  to 

disposition  is  in  all  the  ancient  ma-  mutft  in  this  passage, 

nuscripts  which  he  had  s«en :  and  La  Cerda  observes  that  Vuloait  if 

that  it  is  more   elegant  than   the  never  used  by  Virgil  far  j£re,-  but 

common  reading.  when  he  would  express  a  large  firfc 

Nocte    arida    prata    tondetttur.'}  This  is  certain,  that  Columella  di- 

Pliny  also  observes   that  a  dewy  rects  the  fire  to  be  gradually  iD< 

night  is  fittest  for  mowing:  "  Noc-  creased  to  a  considerable  heat. 

"  tibus  toscidis  secari  melius."  296.  Undam  trepidi  aheni.]    The 

390.    Noctes.]     In   some  manu-  wave  of  the  trembling  kettle  is  a 

scripts  it  is  noc/if ;   which  may  be  poetical  expression ;  the  boiling  i^a 

cither  the  genitive  case   singular,  pot  resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

or  the  accusative  plural.     Pierius  Pieriua  says  it  is  trejndii  desptanat 

proves  it  is  the  accusative  plural,  aenis  in  the  Roman  manuscript,  and 

from  a  passage  in  Arusianus  Mcs.  trepidi  in  the  Medicean  and  some 

sui,  de  Eloculionihus  FirgitU:  where,  other  manuscripts,    The  Cambridge 

observing  that  deficit  ilfatn  rem  is  an  manuscript  has  trepidi :  In  the  other 

elegant  expression,  he  quotes  the  manuscripts  which  I  have  consulted 

autoority  of  Virgil,  who  v^ote  JVoc-  it  is  tepidi.     Servius,  Heinsius,  La 

tet  lentui  lam  dejicit  humor.  Cerda,  Masvicius,  and  several  good 

292-  Faces  inspicat.']  The  torches  editors  read  trepidi.     Huteus  and 

of  the  ancients  were  sticks  cut  to  a  many  others  prefer  tepidi. 

point.  297.    At    rubicunda    Ceres,  <$«.] 

295.  Dulcis  musli  Vulcano  deco-  From  the  mention  of  works  to  be 

ijttil  humtyrem.]    Must  is  the  new  done  in  the  night,he  passestothose 

wine  before  it  is  fermented.     We  which  are  to  be  done  in  the  flay 

find  in  Columella,  that  it  was  usual  time,  both  in  summer  and  wimer; 
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Et  medio  tostaa  amtu  teFit  area  fruges. 
Nitdus  ara^  «ye  nudus  :l  byems  ignava  co]i0no. 


ftndtlie  iiMtttcid«oni1f  thrMh>* 
^Intlie&esitofnooit.  ftou^ 
naked,  and  tow  nakied :  vrm'^ 
ter  is  a  time  of  Idsoife  tit 
the  husbandman. 


and  enlarges  upon  the  enjoyments 
of  husbandmen  m  the  winter  sea« 
sour 

By  rubicunda  Ceres  the  poet 
means  the  standing  com^  which  is 
4>f  a  reddish  yellow,  or  golden  co- 
lour^  when  rlpe^ 

Succidilur,]  Mr.  B —  would  fain 
read  sudcingiiur.  "  Several-copies," 
says  he,  '^  have  snccinditur,  but  it  is 
"  a  very  improper  expression  to  say 
"  com  is  hewed  down :  but  Ceres 
"  represented  by  a  sheaf  of  corn  is 
'*  very  poetically  said  to  be  girt  or 
"  bound."  In  consequence  of  this 
criticism,    he   translates    this   line 

But  bound  is  Ceres*  at  the  noon  of  heat. 

I  do  not  find  any  other  authority 
than  this  gentleman's  conjecture, 
for  reading  succtngitwr.  All  tlie 
manuscripts  and  printed  copies 
which  I  nave  seen  have  sueciditur, 
whidi  signifies  is  cut  dofwn.  The 
participle  of  this  verb  is  applied  by 
Vir^,  m  liie-  ninth  ^neid,  to  a 
flower  cut  down  by  a  plough : 

Purpureus  veluti  cum  flos  mccisus  aratro 
Laa^escit  moriens. 

Cmda  and  its  compounds  are  fre- 
quently applied  by  Columella  to 
die  cutting  down  of  hay  and  caxn. 
The  title  of  the  nineteenth  chapter 
of  his  second  book  is,  Quemadmodnm 
suocisum  fosnum  tractari  et  cofidi 
ddteai.  In  that  chapter  we  find 
am  JhtKum  cecidimus.  In  tiie 
twenty-first  chapter,  which  treats 
of  harvest,  we  find  si  tempesiive 
dedsa  tint:  and  sin  atUem  spicce 
tantummodo  recisse  sunt 

298.  Et  medio  tostas  cestu  ierit 
drea  fruges."]  ■  Thus  Columella: 
^'  Quod  si  falcibus  seges  cum  parte 
^'cuhni  demessa  sit,  protinus  in 


*'  acexvum,  vel  in  nubrlarium  con- 
'*  geritur,  et  subindeoj9;Doriuitttf«o2N 
"  tus  torrefacta  proterittnr." 

I  make  use  of  the  word  thresh  in 
my  translation,  as  being  most  fami- 
liar to  the  English  reader :  though 

IC  IS  GOf  Unxx'  vExni;  Xlie  ROnicniB  SCICralan 

made  use  of  a  flail  or  stick  to  beat 
out  their  com.  I  have  already  de« 
scribed  the  tribulum  in  the  note  on 
ver.  164.  Sometimes  they  peEt 
formed  it  by  turning  cattle  into  the 
floor,  to  tread  the  com  out  with 
their  feet  Varro,  immediately 
after  his  description  of  the  tribu^m^ 
adds :  "  Apud  alios  exteritur  grege 
*^  jumentorum  inacto,  et  ibi  agitato 
"  perticis,  quod  ungulis  e  spica  es> 
"  teruntur  grana."  Columella  menr 
tions  all  these  ways,  of  threshing, 
treading,  and  rubbmg  widi  the  tri^ 
bulum,  **  Sin  autem  spicae  tantum.- 
'^modo  recisas  sunt*  possunt  in 
''  horreum  conferri,  et  deinde  per 
**  hyemem,  vel  baculis  excuti  vel 
"  exteri  pecudibus.  At  si  competit^ 
*'  ut  in  area  teratur  frunlentum, 
^^  nihil  dubium  est,  quln  equis 
^'  melius,  quam  bubus  ea  res  ccmfi.- 
'^  ciatur,  et  si  pauca  juga  sunt,  adji- 
f'  cere  tribulam  et  tr^iam  possis, 
'*  quse  res  utraque  culmos  faciUime 
*^  comminuit.*' 

299*  Nudus  ara,  sere  tmdus,'] 
Thus  Hesiod : 

To/tvif  r«ri/^fiv,  yvfi»09  %  fi0»trtTt9 


By  saying  these  works  should  be 
performed  naked,  the  poets  mean 
that  they  ought  to  be  done  when 
the  weather  is  exceeding  hot.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Cincinnatus  Was 
found  ploughing  naked,  when  the 
dictatorship  was  brought  to  him; 
*'  Aranti  quatuor  sua  ju^ra  in  Va* 
^^ticano,  qua9  prata  Quintia  appeU 
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la  cold  ffcatlMr  the  fimnen 
MnanllT  tajof  what  they 
Save  gotten:  and  rejoidiig 
cgffi  mch  another  make  mu- 
tual  feasts.  The  genial  whi- 
ter bivites  them,  and  dis^ 
aolves  their  cares.  As  when 
the  laden  ships  have  just 
reached  the  port,  and  the  joy- 
£^  mariners  have  crowned 
their  stems.  But  yet  then  is 
the  season  to  gather  acorns, 
toid  hzv  berries*  and  bloody 
myrtle  Verries. 


Frigoribus  parto  agricolae  plenimqae  fruimtary 
Mutuaque  inter  se  Ised  convivia  curant.       dOl 
Invitat  genialis  hyems,  curasque  resolvit : 
Ceu  pressae  cum  jam  portmn  tetigere  carinae, 
Puppibus  et  lasti  nauts  imposuere  coronas. 
Sed  tamen  et  quernas  glandes  tum  stringere 
tempus,  305 

Et  lauri  baccas^  oleamque,  cruentaque  myrta. 


'^lantcu%  Cincinnato  viator  attulit 
*^  dictatiiram^  et  quidem,  ut  traditur^ 
'*  nudO}  plenoque  pulveris  etiamnwn 
**  jQfre.  Cui  viator,  vela  corpus^  in- 
**  tiiiit,  tit  proferam.  Senatus  Popu- 
"  Eque  Romani  mandata." 

dolono.]  Pierius  says  that  in  the 
Medicean  copy  it  is  cohno  est 

804.  PuppSms  et  lasii  nemtce  impo' 
mere  coronas.']  This  whole  line  is 
repeated  in  the  fourth  .ZBneid^  ver, 
418. 

S05.  Quernas  glandes,]  Glans 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  same  sense  that  we  use 
Mast,  Thus  the  fi^it  of  the  beech 
is  called  g/an^j*  "  Fagi  g/aw*  nuclei 
'*  similis/'  says  Pliny.  But  strictly 
speaking  it  means  only  ^uch  fruits 
as  contain  only  one  seed^  which  is 
covered  at  the  lower  part  with  a 
husk^  and  is  naked  at  the  upper 
part:  thus  the  fruit  of  an  oak,  which 
we  commonly  call  an  acorn,  is  pro- 
perly a  glans.  *'  Glandem/'  says 
Pliny,  "  quae  proprie  intelligitur, 
*'  ferunt  robur,  quercus,  esculus^ 
*^  cerrus,  ilex,  suber." 

Stringere.]  This  word  signifies 
to  gather  with  the  hand:  thus  we 
find  in  the  ninth  Eclogue : 

■■■        Hie  ubi  densas 
Agricolae  ttringunt  frondes. 

306.  Lauri  haccas^  Translators 
frequently  confound  the  laurel  and 
the  bay ;  as  if  they  were  the  same 
tree,  and  what  the  Romans  called 
Laurus.  Our  laurel  was  hardly 
known  in  Europe^  till  the  latter  end 


of  the  sixteenth  century;  about 
which  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
brought  from  Trebizond  toConstan- 
tino]^e,  and  from  thence  into  most 
parts  of  Europe.  The  laurel  has 
no  fine  smelly  which  is  a  property 
ascribed  to  the  Laurus,  by  our  po^ 
in  the  second  Eclogue : 

£t  vos,  o  Lauri,  carpam,  et  te  prazmie^ 

myrte. 
Sic    posits,    quoniam    ntava    mteitii 

odore*  : 

and  in  the  sixth  ^neid : 
Odoratum  Lauri  nemus. 

Nor  is  the  laurel  remarkable  far 
crackling  in  the  fire:  of  which 
there  is  abundant  mention  with  ie« 
gard  to  the  Laurus:  Thus  Lucce- 
tins: 

Aridior  porro  si  nubes  accipit  ignem, 
Uritur  ingenti  sonitu  succensa  repente: 
Lauricomos  ut  si  per  montes  fjamnui 

vagetur, 
Turbine    ventorum   comburens   impete 

magno. 
Nee  res  ulla  magis,  quam  Phoebi  Dd« 

pbica  Laurus 
Terribili  sonitu  flamma  crepitante  ere* 

matur. 

BtU  if  the  cloud  be  dry^  and  iftunderfoU^ 
Riset  a  crackling  blaze,  and  spread*  oV 

aUi 
At  when  fierce  fire^  pretfd  on  by  mnis, 

do  seize 
Our  laurel  groves,  and  waste  the  mrgk 

trees; 
The  leaves  all  crackles  she  that  Jled  thi 

chace 
Of  Phoebus*   love,  still  flies  the  fUimd 

embrace* 

Cbkecb* 
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Tom  groibus  pedicas  et  retia  ponere  cervis^ 
Auritosque  sequi  lepores;  turn  figere  damas^ 
Stuppea  torqucntem  Balearis  verbera  fundas, 
Cum  nix  altajacet^  glaciem  cum  flumina  trudunt. 
Quid  tempestates  autumni,  et  sidera  dicam?  31 1 
Atque  iibi  jam  breviorque  dies^  et  mollior  flestas. 


Ttai  b  the  Muoa  to  Wm 
tnares  for  cranes,  and  nete 
ror  stags,  and  to  punue  the 
Joi^  eared  hares:  then  Is  the 
season  for  the  Balearic  sUnnr 
to  pierce  the  does,  when  the 
snow  lies  deep,  when  the 
riversroll  down  the  ice.  Why 
•hoold  I  speak  of  the  storms 
aadi£onstc3hd(wis  of  autii^;; 


These  characters  agree  very  well 
with  the  bay-tree^  which  seems  to 
he  most  certainly  the  Laurus  of  the 
ancients;  and  is  at  this  time  fre- 
quent in  the  woods  and  hedges  in 
Italy.  The  first  discoverers  of  the 
hurel  gave  it  the  name  of  Lauro-* 
ceratus,  because  it  has  a  leaf  some- 
thing like  a  bay^  and  a  firuit  like  a 
cherry. 

Cruefitaque  myrta,]  The  myrtle 
berries  are  here  caUed  cruenta,  from 
their  vinous  Juice.  There  are  seve- 
ral species  of  myrtle ;  but  Ray  in- 
forms us  that  he  observed  no  other 
sort  in  Italy^  than  the  common 
myrtle,  or  myrtus  communis  Italica 
C.B. 

8O9.  B&learis.]  The  Balearides 
we  two  islands  near  Spain,  now 
known  by  the  names  of  Majorca 
md  Minorca.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  are  said  to  have  been 
fiunous  for  slinging:  their  name 
being  derived  from  fiuxxuf. 

311  •  Quid  tempestates  autumni, 
4^.]  The  poet  having  barely  men- 
tioned the  stormy  seasons :  the  latter 
end  of  spring,  and  the  beginning  of 
antuinn,  proceeds  to  an  degant  de- 
scription of  a  storm  in  the  time  of 
harvest 

Tempestates  autumni,  et  sidera,] 
The  Autumn  was  reckoned  to  be^ 
about  the  twelfth  of  August,  at  the 
Gosmical  setting  of  Fidicula  and  the 
Dolphin:  which  was  accounted  a 
stormy  seascm,  according  to  Colu- 
BKlla :  ^'  Pridie  Idus  AugUsti  fidis 
"  occidit  mane,  etautumnus  incipit. 
'^  •  •  Idibus  Augusti  delphini  occasus 
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tempestatem  significat    Dectmo 
nono  CalendasSeptembrisejusdem 
^'  sideris  matutinus  occasus  tempe<^ 
statem  significat.    Decimo  tertio 
Calendas  Septembris  sol  in  virgi- 
**  nem  transitum  facit     Hoc  et  se- 
'^  quenti  die  tempestatem  significat, 
**  interdum  et  tonat    Hoc  eodem 
'^  die  fidis  occidit.    Decimo  Calen-> 
das  Septembris  ex  eodem  sidere 
tempestas  plerumqueoritur  et  plu- 
'^  via.*'    Homer  mentions  the  Au- 
tumn as  a  stormy  season : 

*Slf  ^  M  XswAisin  want  mUU^  fiiC^t 

I        When  in  Autumn  Jove  liifl  furf 
pours  ' 
And   earth  U .  loadea   with    incessant 
show'is. 

JIf r.  Pope, 

One  of  the  Anmdelian  manuscripts 
has^r^gfora  instead  of  sidera, 

312.  Atqtie  ubi  jam  breviorque 
dies,  et  mouior  cestas."]  One  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  has 

Atque  ubi  jam   breviorque    dies,  Jam 
moUior  sestas, 

which  is  not  amiss.  Servius  thinks 
the  latter  end  of  Autumn  is  meant : 
but  that  interpretation  will  not  agree 
with  moUior  cesias,  unless  we  sup- 
pose cBstas  to  be  put  poetically  for 
warm  weather,  as  it  seems  to  be  in 
the  second  Georgick : 

Prima  vel  autumni  sub  frigora,  cum  xm* 

pidus  sol 
Nondum  byemem  eontingit  equKT,  jam 

prsterit  asatas. 
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*^  "5^5"%^  A?5^  ^^^  vigilanda  riris?  rd  cum  rait  tttbriferaiii 

gfow  flhorter^  ttad  t£e  heat  . 
more  moderate  ?  (Jr  when  » CT  • 
the    ahofwery    spring    con-    o    •  •  •  •    •    L :^      ^ 

dndei,  when  the  spi^y  har-  Spifiea  lam  campifi  cucD  niessis  mbormit,  et  cum 

vest    now   bristles  in    the       ^  **  '^ 

ftelds,  and  when 


SIS.  Vel  cum  ruit  imbriferum 
ver.]  One  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
ha»  €t  instead  tif  vei.  Servius  inter- 
prets ruity  prcecipilatur,  in  fine  est. 
The  latter -^idcf  the  spring  is  idxnit 
the  end  of  Aprils  and  beginning  of 
May,  which  is  a  rainy  season,  ac- 
cording to  Columella:  '*  Decimo 
''  quinto  Calendas  Maias  sol  in  tau- 
'^  rum  traiisitum  facit,  pluviam  sig- 
y^  nificat.  Decimo  quarto  Calendas 
'^  Maias  suculse  se  vesperi  celant, 
'^  pluviam  significat  Undecimo  Ca- 
''  tendas  Maias  ver  bipartitur,  pluvia 
'^  et  nonnunquam  grando.  Decimo 
^  Calendas  Maias  vergilias  cum  sole 
''  oriuntur,  africus  v3  auster,  dies 
^^humidus.  Nono  Calendas  Maias 
'^  prima  nocte  fidicula  apparet,  tem- 
'^  peatatem  significat.  Quarto  Ca- 
'^  lendas  Maias  auster  fere  cum  plu- 
'/  via,  Tertio  Calendas  Maias  mane 
''  capra  exoritur,  austrinus  dies,  in- 
"  terdum  pluvise ....  Quinto  Nonas 
*'  Maias  centaurus  totus  apparet, 
**  tempestatem  significat.  Tertio 
7  Nonas  Maias  idem  sidus  plu- 
*'  viam  significat. ,  .  .  Septimo  Idus 
*5  Maias  3Estatis  initium,  favonius, 
^\  aut  corns,  interdum  etiam  pluvia." 
Lucretius  mentions  both  Autumn 
and  Spring,  as  stormy  seasons : 

Autumnoque  magis  stellis    fulgentibus 

alta 
.  Concutitiur  caeli  domus  im(£que,  tot^que 

tellufl ; 
,  £t  cum  tempora  se  Yens  florentia  pan- 

dunt. 

New  Spring  and  Autumn  frequent  thun- 
der 9  liear  ; 

TJiey  shake  the  rising  and  the  dying 
year, 

CA£ECH. 

314.    Spicea  jam   campis,    <Jr.] 
Some  imderstand  the  poet  to  speak 
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of  the  ripe  corn  in  this  passage 
But  he  plainly  means  the  first  ap- 
pcarance  -ef  the  «ar :  thia  wrees 
with  the  time  mentioned  by  him, 
which  is  May :  and  the  next  line, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  vtUhf  com^ 
and  the  green  stems,  puts  it  out  fk 
all  quesdon. 

Inhorruit,']  Sarvius  mterpretstbis 
iniremisdi,  in  which  he  is  follofwed 
by  Ruaeus.  Dr.  Tra{^  adheres  to 
this  interpretation : 

—  When  the  trembling  ears 
Wave  with  the  Avind. 

He  observes  upon  this  passage,  that 
"  trembling  in  animals  being  line 
effect  of  fear  ;  the  word  inkorrmt 
is  elegantly  transferred  to  eotn, 
&c.  tremhkng  with  the  wind." 
See  the  note  cm  segnisque  korteret  in 
arvts  carduusy  ver.  151.  Virgil  has 
used  inhorruit,  only  in  tfaree  other 
places  in  all  his  works :  in  neither 
of  which  he  puts  it  farfetxr  or  irem* 
hling.  In  the  third  and  fifth  .^Bndds, 
he  uses  it  to  express  a  horrid  daik< 
nee^  overspreading  the  sea  in  a 
storm: 

— —  Cseruleus  supra  caput  astitSt  imber 
Noctem  hyememque  fercns :  etin^iomH^ 
unda  tenebris. 

In  the  tenth  iBneid  he  uses  it  to 
describe  a  wild  boar  erecting  lus 
bristles: 

Postquam  inter  retia  ventum  est,  ^ 
Substitit,  intremuitque  fefoz,  9!tinhorr»^ 
armos. 

Thus  I  take  it  in  this  pjace  to  ng' 
nify  the  bristling  of  the  bearded  ear9 
of  com;  as  Mr.  B-—  has  translated 
it: 
Or  when  the  hanrest  IrMei  kito  mis. 
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Frumenta  in  viridi  stipula  lactentia  turgent?  8 1 5 
Saepe  ego  ciun  flavis  messorem  induceret  arvis 
Agricola,  et  fragili  jam  stringeret  hordea  culmo. 
Omnia  ventorum  concarrere  proelia  vidi, 
Quae  gravidamlate  segetem  ab  radicibus  imis 
Sublime  expulsam  eruerent :  ita  turbine  nigro 


the  milky  c«rn  swells  on  the 
green  stem  i  Often  have  I 
seen,  when  the  husbandman 
had  brought  the  reaper  into 
the  yellow  fields,  and  was 
reaping  the  barley  with  brit- 
tle stems,  all  the  fury  of  the 
winds  engage,  and  tear  up  the 
heavy  com  l)y  the  very  roots 
far  and  near,  and  toss  it  on 
hi^h,  just  as  a  black  whiri- 
wmd 


315.  Lactentia.']  The  Bodleian 
and  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
have  lactantia,  Servius  observes 
that  lactans  signifies  that  which 
yields  milk^  lactens  that  which  i^e- 
ceives  milky  nourishment. 

31 6.  Scepe  ego  cum  jlavis,  <^c.] 
The  meaning  of  the  poet  seems  to 
be  that  the  storms  of  Autumn  and 
Spring  have  nothing -extraordinary 
in  them^  being  usually  expected  in 
those  seasons.  Therefore  he  chooses 
to  enlarge  upon  those  storms  which 
he  has  often  seen  even  in  the  time 
of  harvest:  and  describes  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  them  in  a  very  po- 
etical manner. 

317-  Fragili  jam  stringeret  hor- 
dea culmo,l  Stringere  signifies  to 
gather  with  the  hand,  as  is  observed 
in  the  note  on  that  word,  ver.  305. 
Serving  seems  to  take  it  in  this  sense. 
But  RusBus  interprets  it  to  bind: 
*'  Et  jam  ligaret  hordea  paleis  fra- 
"  gilibus."  Most  of  our  translators 
implicitly  follow  this  interpretation. 
Dryden  translates  this  verse : 

Ev'n  while  the  reaper  fills  his  greedy 

hands'. 
And  Initds  the  golden  sheaves  in  hiitle 

bands. 

» 

Thus  he  tsikesjragili  culmo  to  mean 
the  hand  of  the  sheaf.  I  rather  be- 
lieve tlie  poet  means  the  stem  or 
straw  of  the  growing  barley  by  cul- 
mus,  and  uses  the  epithet  fragilis  to 
express  its  ripeness ;  as  he  adds /?m- 
tif  to  arvis  in  tlie  foregoing  verse, 
for  the  same  reason.  Mr.  B— -  leaves 
out  the  brittle  straw,  and  says  only, 

•——And  now  bound  the  grain. 
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Dr.  Trapp  follows  Dryden : 

And  hound 
His  sheaves  with  brittle  rtraw. 

May  understood  it  in  the  same  sense 
which  I  have  given  it : 

When  corn  was  ripe  to  mow. 
And  now  in  dry,  and  brittle  straw  did 
grow. 

318.  Co7icurrere.'\  It  is  consurgere 
in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts, 
and  in  the  Roman  manuscript,  ac- 
cording to  Plerius.  But  concurrere 
is  a  better  word :  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Pliny  that  it  is  the  word 
which  Virgil  used  in  this  place: 
Etenim  prsedicta  ratione  vento- 
rum, ne  saepius  eadem  dicantur, 
transire  convenit  ad  reliqua  tem- 
*^  pestatum  praesagia,  quoniam  et 
'^  hoc  placuisse  Virgilio  magnopere 
video.  Siquidem  in  ipsa  raesse 
saepe  concurrere  praelia  ventorum 
'^  damnosa  imperitis  refert" 

320.  Ita  turbine  nigro,  <^-c.]  Tliis 
no  doubt  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
simile.  The  poet,  to  magnify  the 
storm  he  is  describing,  represents  it 
as  whirling  aloft  the  heavy  corn  with 
its  ears  and  roots,  just  as  an  ordi- 
nary whirlwind  would  toss  some 
light  empty  straw.  Ruaeus  seems 
to  take  the  whirling  up  of  the  light 
straw  to  be  a  part  of  Virgil's  storm : 
Quae  dissiparent  in  auras  plenam 
segetem  extirpatam  radicitus,  tam 
den  so  nimbo  jactabat  procella 
"  calamos  leves,  et  stipulas  \o- 
*'  lantes."     Dryden  follows  Ruaeus: 

The  heavy  harvest  from  the  root  is  torn. 
And  whirPd  aloft   th«  Ugbter  stubble 
born. 
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wonld  cany  away  the  Uglit 
straw,  and  flving  stuboie. 
diten  alto  an  unmense  flood 
of  watert  falls  from  the  hea- 
Tens,  and  clouds  gathered  out 
of  toe  de^  thicken  the  tern- 
p^  with  black  showers :  the 
lolvy  sky  pours  dQwn, 


Ferret  hyems  cidmumque  leTem,^  sdpulftsque 
volantes.  S2 1 

Ssepe  etiam  immensum  ceslo  venit  agmen  aqua- 
rum; 

Et  fcedam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribus  atris 

Collectse  ex  alto  nubes :  ruit  arduus  aether, 


The  two  following  lines  are  hardly 
intelligible^  and  have  nothing  but 
the  word  hyems  in  Virgil,  to  give 
them  any  sort  of  countenance. 

With  such  a  force  the  flying  rack  is 

driv'n. 
And  such  a  winter  wears  the  face  of 

heav'n. 

Dr.  Trapp  translates  it  as  if  by  ita 
turbine  was  meant  taU  turbine : 

With  iuch  a  gtut  a  hurricane  would 

drive 
Light,  flying  stubble. 

324.  CoUectas  ex  alto  nuhes.']  Ser- 
vius  thinks  th^t  by  ex  alio  is  meant 
from  the  north ;  because  that  pole 
appears  elevated  to  us.  But,  as  Ru- 
«us  justly  observes,  storms  gene- 
rally come  from  the  south ;  and  the 
poet  a  few  lines  afterwards  says 
ingeminani  austri.  Some  take  ex 
alto  to  mean  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air;  of  whicn  opinion  Dr. 
Trapp  seems  to  be : 


-GatherM  clouds 


Brew  the  black  storm  alqft. 

But  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Virgil  means  the  sea;  out  of  which 
the  clouds  may  properly  be  said  to 
be  gathered.  In  this  sense  Dryden 
has  translated  it : 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluicy 

rain, 
Suck'd  by  the  spongy  clouds  from  off 

the  main, 

and  Mr.  B — 

Oft  gather  from  the  deep  the  thickening 
clouds. 


Ruit  arduus  (Bther.!  Servius  takes 
this  to  signify  thunder :  Tonitribut 
percrepat.  I  take  it  rather  to  be  a 
poetical  description  of  the  greatness 
of  the  shower,  as  if  the  very  sky  de- 
scended. Virgil  uses  ruit,  in  the 
third  ^neid  for  the  going  down  of 
the  sun: 

Sol  ruit  interea,  et  montea  umbvantar 
opacL 

In  the  fifth  Mneid,  he  uses  it  for 
the  fEJling  of  a  great  shower  in  a 
tempest : 

EflUsis  imbribus  atm 
Tempestas  sine  more  furit :  tonitruqut 

tremiscunt 
Ardua  terrarum,  et  campi :  ruit  aethere 

toto 
Turbidus  imber  aqua,  densisque  nigerri* 

mus  austris. 

Martial  uses  ccelum  ruehat,  when  he 
is  speaking  of  a  very  great  shower 
of  rain: 

Imbribus  inomodicis  ceelum  nam  forte 
ruebat. 

Virgil  is  thought,  in  this  description 
of  a  flood,  to  have  had  in  his  mind 
a  passage  in  the  sixteenth  Iliad : 

'F.f   )*  «X«   ff'f^^v^iffy  ^ly&km  ri««;^«*^< 
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From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers 

rise. 
And  opens  all  the  floodgates  of  the  akies  < 
Th*  impetuous  torrents  from  their  hill* 

obey. 
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£t  plUvia  ingenti  Mta  laeta,  boumque  labored  * 
Diiait :  implentur  foBs^e,  et  cava  flumina  ere- 
scunt  3.26 

Cum  sonitu,  fervetque  fretis  spirantibus  sequor. 
Ipse  pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra :  quo  maxima  motu 


and  with  a  rut  qvaatky  pi 
rain  wathet  away  the  ioylhl 
cropt,  and  labours  oi  tht 
oxen  the  cUtches  are  fiUed* 
and  the  hollow  rivers  soun^ 
lag  swell,  and  the  sea  boito 
with  tossing  waves.  Jupiter 
himself  in  the  midst  of  tib^ 
thickest  darkness  lancet  the 
thunders  with  hia  fiery  right 
hand:  with  the  violence  gi 
which  the  whole 


Whole  fields  are  drown'd,  and  mountains 

swept  away ; 
Lood  roars  the  deluge  till  it  meets  the 

main; 
And  trembling  man  sees  all  his  labours 

Yain. 

Mr,  Pope. 

In  both  poets  are  mentioned  the  de- 
struction of  the  fields^  and  labours 
of  husbandry^  and  at  last  the  deluge 
spending  its  force  upon  the  sea. 

S25.  Saia  lasia,  baumque  hbores.] 
We  find  the  same  words  in  the  se- 
cond .^Sneid^  where  he  alludes  to  a 
torrent  rushing  down  from  the 
mountains : 


the  same  in  some  ancient  manu-< 
scripts ;  but  he  says  it  is  nimborum 
in  nocte  in  the  M edicean  and  most 
other  copies ;  and  prefers  that  read- 
ing as  much  more  numerous  and 
elegant. 

Corusca  fulmina  molitur  dextra,'] 
Servius^  and  after  him  some  other 
commentators^  make  corusca  agree 
with  fulmina.  Thus  we  find  in 
Horace : 


Igni  cofUSCQ  nubila  dlvidens. 

Rusus  joins  it  with  dextra, 
also  has  a  parallel  in  Horace : 


This 


Rubente 


Rapidus  montano  flumine  torrens         ^^^^  sacras  jaculatus  arces. 


Stemit  agros,  stemit  tata  lata  boumqite 
Idbores, 

328.  Ipse  pater,  &c.]  The  poet 
has  already  given  us  the  whirlwind, 
the  rain,  and  the  deluge,  which 
make  as  terrible  description  of  a 
storm,  as  perhaps  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  poet  But  to  increase 
the  horror  of  his  description,  he  in- 
troduces Jupiter  himself  lancing  his 
thunders,  and  striking  down  the 
mountains;  the  earth  trembling, 
the  beasts  flying,  and  men  8tru& 
with  horror :  then  the  south  wind 
redoubles  its  violence,  the  rain  in- 
creases, and  the  woods  and  the 
shores  groan  with  the  violence  of 
the  tempest 

Nvmborwn  m  nocte,"^  Thus  Lu- 
cretius: 

Usque  adeo  tetra  nimborum  nocte  coorta. 

In  is  wanting  in  one  of  llie  Arunde- 
lian  manuscnpts.    Pierias,obse!rved 


It  appears  to  me  more  poetical  to 
say  that  Jupiter  lances  the  thunders 
with  his  fiery  right  hand,  than  that 
he  lances  the  fery  thunders  with  kis 
right  hand.  May  has  translated  it 
in  this  sense : 

In  midst  of  that  tempestuous  night  great 

Jove 
From  a  bright  hand  his  winged  thunder 

throws. 

and  Dr.  Trapp : 

Great  Jove  himself,  amidst  the  night  of 

clouds, 
Hnrls  with  his  red  right  hand  the  forky 

fire. 

Dryden  seems  to  follow  the  other 
int^retation : 

The  father  of  the  gods  his  glory  slirowds, 
InvotvM    in  tempests  and  a  night  of 

clouds. 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing 

out 
By  fits  he  deals  his  jS^  Jtdtts  about. 
l2 
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csxtli  trembles,  the  beaitt  are 
lied:  the  tiearts  of  men  in  an 
nations  are  sank  with  hum- 
ble&ar:  be  casts  dovraAthot, 
or  Rhodope,  or  the  high  Ce- 
fBania  writh  his  bnmine  bolt ; 
the  soutli  winds  retumble: 
and  the  shower  thiclcens  ex- 
cee<!Bngly:  now  the  woods, 
and  new  the  shores  resound 
with  the  vast  wind. 


Terra  tremit:  fugere  ferae :  mortalis  oordaSdO 
Per  gentes  humilis  stravit  pavor:  iile  flagranti 
Aut  Atho^  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceratinia  telo 
Dejicit :  ingeminantaustriyetdensissimos  imber: 
Nunc  nemora  ingenti  vento,  nunc  littora  plan- 
gunt. 


and  Mr.  B- 
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Amidst  a  night  of  clouds  his  gliifring 

fire. 
And  rattling  thundor  hurls  th^  eternal 

sire. 

330.  Fugere ferce:  morialia  corda, 
&c.]  So  I  venture  to  read  it  with 
the  Cambridge  and  one  of  the  Arun- 
delian  manuscripts.  The  commcm 
reading  \^  fugere  ferce,  el  mortaUa 
corda,  &c.  But  the  making  a  pause 
at  ferce,  and  leaving  out  the  con- 
junction^ seems  to  me  more  poe- 
tical : 

Dr.  Trapp  justly  observes  that 
fug4re  being  put  in  the  preterper- 
fect  tense  has  a  wonderful  force : 
We  see,  says  he,  the  beasts  scud- 
ding anay;  and  they  are  gone, 
ana  out  of  sight  in  a  moment."  It 
is  pity  that  learned  gentleman  did 
not  preserve  the  force  of  this  tense 
in  his  translation.  He  has  not  only 
used  the  present  tense,  but  has  di- 
minished the  strength  and  quick- 
ness of  the  expression,  which  Virgil 
has  made  to  consist  only  of  two 
words  fugere  ferce,  by  adding  an 
epithet  to  beasts,  and  mentioning 
the  place  they  fly  to  : 

Savage  beasts  to  coverts  fly. 

Dryden  has  been  guilty  of  the  same 
oversight : 

And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode, 

^  The  Latin,  says  Mr.  B ,  is  as 

'^  quick  and  sudden  as  their  flight. 
'^  Fugere  ferce,  they  are  all  vanished 
*'  in  an  instant.  But  in  Mr. 
'^  Dryden's  translation,  one  would 
^'  imagine    these     creatures    were 


'^  drove  out  of  some  inclosed  coun- 
"  try,  and  were  searching  for  en- 
"  tcitainment  in  the  next  forest" 

But  Mr.  B did  not  observe  the 

beauty  of  the  tense : 

Far  shakes  the  earth:  beasts ^y;  woA 

mortal  hearts  ' 

Pale  fear  dejects. 

SS2,Atho.'\  The  King's^  the  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bodleian^  one  of  tbe 
Arundelian,  and  both  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  have  Athon,  the  other 
Arundelian  manuscript  has  Aton. 
Pierius  observes  that  it  is  Athon  in 
the  Roman,  the  Medicean^  and 
some  other  ancient  manuscripts. 
Servius,  Heinsius,  la  Cerda,  Ruaeus^ 
and  most  of  the  good  editors  have 
Atho.  It  is  certain  that  the  accu< 
sative  case  of  a^m^  is  generally  'H^st, 
though  sometimes  it  is  sL^atf.  The- 
ocritus has  0L^»,  in  a  verse  of  the 
seventh  Idyllium,  which  Virgil  is 
thought  in  this  place  to  have  imi- 
tated: 

roivra, 

Athos  is  a  mountain  of  Macedonia, 
making  a  sort  of  peninsula  in  the 
Mgean  sea,  or  Archipelago. 

Rhodopen,]  Rhodope  is  a  moun* 
tain  of  Thrace. 

Alia  CerauniaJ]  The  Ceraunia 
are  some  high  mountains  in  Epirus^ 
so  called  because  they  are  frequently 
stricken  witli  thunder:  for  »f^«vMf 
signifies  a  thunderbolt. 

SSS,  Densissimus  imber,']  One  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  has  den* 
sissimus  cefher, 

334.    Plangunt.]    Servius    reads 
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metuens,  caeli  menses  et  sydera  serva :  335  S«.S5y*d^'«dttJ*ciSJ 
da  Saturni  sese  quo  stella  receptet :     .  Jte^L'^LS.m^ 

,.  ^    ,,       .  .  ,  tires:  into  what  drdea  of  hea- 

1  Ignis  Caell  L/ylleniUS  erret  in  OrbeS.  ven  Mercury  wanden. 


it,  and  interprets  it  resanare 

but   he  acknowledges  that 

5  read  plangunt,     Pierius  says 

\langii  in  the  Roman  and  some 

very  ancient  manuscripts ; 
seems  to  suppose  densisstmus 

to  be  the  nominative  case  to 
it.  If  this  interpretation  be 
ted,  we  must  render  the  pas- 
low  under  consideration  thus: 
}  south  winds  redouble;  and 

exceeding  thick  shower  now 
ces  the  woods,  and  now  the 
res  resound."  He  adds,  *^  that 
he  Medicean  copy  plangunt  is 
iphrased  scindunt:  thus  the 
3  must  agree  both  with  attster 

imber.*'  But  to  say  either 
he  shower,  or  the  south  wind 
le  shower,  make  the  woods  and 
J  resound  with  a  great  wind, 

to  me  to  be  a  tautology.  If 
are  to  admit  platigit,  I  should 

•  with  Mr.  B- understand 

yt :  though  I  think  he  is  mis- 
in  ascribing  this  interpretation 
rius.  Masvicius  also  has  ad- 
1    plangit:  but    as    plangunt 

to  be  full  as  good  as  the  other 
\g,  and  as  it  is  generally  re- 
l^   I   have  chosen  to  adhere 

'.  Hoc  metuens,]  After  this 
ption  of  a  tempest,  the  poet 
ses  two  methods  of  avoiding 
nisfortunes :  one  by  a  diligent 
ration  of  the  heavens;  the 
by  a  religious  worship  of  the 
especially  of  Ceres. 
U  menses.]  By  the  months  of 
I,  I  take  itie  poet  to  mean  the 
e  signs  of  the  zodiac,  through 
6£  which  the  sun  is  about  a 
1  in  passing. 

).  Frigida.]  Thus  Pliny,  ''  Sa- 
ni  autem  sidus  gelidae  ac  rigen- 


"  tis    esse    naturae."     Satiun  may  ' 
well  deserve  the  epithet  of  cold,  its 
orb  being  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  sun  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  planets. 

Receptet.]  Servius  commends  the 
skill  of  Virgil  in  making  choice  of 
this  verb,  which  be  thinks  is  de«  . 
signed  to  express  Saturn's  returning 
twice  to  each  sign:  ''Sane  parite 
''  ait  receptet,  ut  ex  frequentativo 
"  verbo  nobis  ostenderet  Satumum 
''  bis  ad  unumquodque  signum  re« 
''  verti,  quod  alii  planets  minima 
"  faciunt.  Solus  enim  est  qui  et 
"  .longius  a  sole  discedat,  et  bis  ad 
'*  unumquodque  signum  revertat" 
Pliny  has  quoted  this  passage  of 
our  poet :'  "  Ideo  Virgilius  erran- 
*'  tium  quoque  siderum  rationsm 
"  ediscendam  praecipit,  admonenS 
''  observandum  frigidse  Saturni 
"  stellae  transitum."  I  cannot 
think  Virgil  is  to  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  we  are  to  observe  what 
part  of  the  zodiac  Saturn  is  in^ 
and  thereby  to  predict  a  storm^ 
That  planet  is  almost  two  years 
and  a  half  in  passing  through  each 
sign:  therefore  surely  we  are  not 
to  expect  a  continuance  of  the  same 
weather  for  so  long  a  time.  I  ra- 
ther think  he  means  that  we  should 
observe  the  aspects  of  the  planets 
in  general:  and  mentions  Saturn 
and  Mercury  for  the  whole  number. 
Thus  in  a  former  verse  he  mentions 
Maia,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  for  that 
whole  constellation : 

Multi  ante  occasum  Mais  coepere. 

337.  Ignis  Cyllenius,]  By  the 
Cylienian  fire  he  means  Mercuiy, 
who  was  said  to  be  born  in  Cyllene, 
a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

jBrre^.]      The    wandering   of   a 
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2f T^'tTh^'Smuj  ^  '°  primie  venerarc  Deos,  mtqae  annua  nugnaf 
5rn1b?%v£T^"rf°'^^  Sacra  refer  Cereri,  Ijetis  operatas  in  herbis,  339 

■Ster  i.  enaed.  ina  opting   ^  ,  ... 

'^"""SdSen'tho'iSa  ■t''"''em»  suD  c&ium  hycmiB,  jam  vere  tereao. 
S^^ ' h? AiafTm  T"™  pingues  agni,  et  turn  motlissima  vina: 
nini?^uti^adfinct^:iur  Turn  sonmi  dulces,  denfisque  in  montibus  um- 

conb   wltb   milfc  and  loft  briE. 

Cuncta  tibi  Cerereai  pnbes  agrestis  adoret : 
Cui  tu  lacte  favos,  et  miti  clilue  Bnccho ;       3-I4 

plmn^  ia  a  very  proper  expression ;  that  Ceree  and  Bacchus  were  'War-' 

die  wcftd  being  derived  from  a-^f*,  shippeti  jointly.     "  Virgile  muqite 

trmmdering.  "  ausai  le  culte  dea  deux  danales 

S38.  Annua   magna  tacra   refer  "  Georgique«,  oil  il  parle  dea  troia 

Cereri.']  Tbe  poet  here  gives  a  b^u-  "  tours  qu'onfaisMtfaire  &  iA  vtcdme 

tiful  deacription  of  the  Ambarra^  "  autour  dea  moiasona  avant  que  de 

Ua;  ao  called  because  the  victim  "  rimmoler.     Cette  cfrfmonie  de« 

•was  led  round  tbe  fields :  quod  vie-  "  troia  tours  ^tnit  encore  observe 

ambiret    arva.     In  ver.  345.  "  en  d'autrea  sf 


Virgil  mentions  it  being  led  three  "  verrons  plus  baa :  il  met  Ceria  at 

times  round.  "  Bacchus  enaemble,  et  dit  que  daui 

.    SAO.  Casum.']     Ail    the  ancient  "  U  c^rfmonie  on  invoquoit  Ccria 

nanuBcriptswhich  Pieriushadseen,  "&  haute  voix."     This  learned  ■»• 

except  the  Medicean,  have  catu.     It  thor  seems  to  have  viewed  tbe  paK' 

ia  GMH  also  in  the  King'a,  the  Bod-  sage  under  our  consideration  U» 

leian,  and  in  both  Dr.  Mead's  mu-  hastily,  and  to  have  taken  Bacelu 

nuscripts.  to  be  put  for  the  name  of  the  god, 

Ml.  Tmn  pingues  agni,  et   turn  and  to  be  the  dative  case,  conpled 

utellUtima  vina.]     Pierius  says  that  with  cut.     All  the   commentabua 

all  tbe  ancient  Hianuacripts  he  had  a^ee,   and    1  think  it  cannot  ba 

Men  agree  in  reading  pingues  agni  doubted,  that  Baecho  ia  here  pnt  ft- 

H,  without  a  Synaloepha,  and  that  guratively  for  wine,  and  that  it  i* 

•ome  hnve  tunc  and  othera  turn.  He  the    ablative    case,    coupled    with 

ebserve«  also  that  in  the  Medicean  lacte.     Nor  could  that  &imona  a* 

c^y  it  ia  tunc  in  this  verae,  but  in  tiquary  be  easily  led  into  this  mitr 

Ithe  next  it  ia  Turn  somni  dulcet,  take,  if  he  took   Bacchut  in  t^ 

In  one  of  the  Arundelian  manu-  place  to  aignify  wine,  by  ctMKlnd- 

■cripts  it  is  Tune  pingues  agni  turn  mg  that  the  sacrifice  must  b«  to 

*iMt.     In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  it  is  Bacchus,  as   well  as  to  Cerea,  to 

Tim  pingues  agni  sunt  turn.     In  the  whom  wine  did  not  use  to  be  offsradi 

•ther  it  is  Turn  jnngues  agni,  et  turn:  as  some  have  imagined.     Fmr  it  if  . 

which  reading  is  admitted  by  Hein-  plain,  from  the  account  which  Cato 

aius,  (torn  whom  I  seldom  deviate,  gives  of  the  sacrifices  before  harvest  . 

The    other   manuscripts   which    I  not  only  that  wine  was  oflered  ta 

have  collated.and  most  of  the  com-  Ceres;  but  also  that  Bacchus  val 

noQ  edititma,  have  Turn:  agtii  pn-  not  one  of  the  deities,  to  whom  ibej 

gues  ei  tunc.  sacrificed  on  that  occasion.     "  Pn-  , 

344.  Miti  dihte  Baecho."^     Mont-  "  usquam  messim    faciea,   porcain  j 

faucon  quotea  this  passage,  to  shew  "  preecidaneamhoc  modo  fieri  opff-  \ 
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Terqae  novas  circum  felix  eat  hostia  fmges, 
Omnis  quam  chorus^  et  socii  comitentur  ovantes; 
Et   Cererem  clamore  vocent  in  tecta:    nequ^ 

ante 
Falcem  matbris  quisquam  supponat  aristis, 
Quam  Cereri  torta  redimitus  tempora  quercu,    . 
Det  motus  incompositos,  et  carmina  dicat.    350 
Atque  hsDC  ut  certis  possimus  discere  signis, 
-Sstusque,  pluviasque,  et  agentes  frigora  ventos; 
Ipse  pater  atatuit,  quid  menstrua  Luna  mone- 

ret. 
Quo  slgno  caderent  austri :  quid  ssepe  videntes 


and  let  the  liappv  victim  be 
led  thrice  round  the  new 
fruits,  accompanied  by  the 
wholecrowd  of  shouting  com* 

Emions }  and  let  them  loudly 
vite  Cercb  under  their  rooft : 
nor  let  any  one  put  the  tickle 
to  the  ripe  com,  before  he 
has  crowned  his  head  witih 
wreath*  of  oak,  and  danced 
in  uncouth  measures,  and 
sung  songs  to  Ceres.  And 
that  we  may  know  these 
things  by  manifest  tokoi^ 
both  heat  and  rain,  and  cold 
winds;  Jupiter  himself  haa 
;ippointed  what  the  monthly 
moon  should  advise,  what 
should  be  a  sign  of  the  south- 
winds  faliiug,  what 


"tet  Cereri  porca  preecidanea^ 
''porco  foemina^  priusquam  hasee 
"fruges  condantur^  far,  triticum, 
''  cHxleum^  fabam,  semen  rapicium, 
"thure,  vino,  Jano,  Jovi,  Junoni 

''prasfato Postea  porcam 

''  praecidaneam  immolato.  Ubi  exta 
''  prosecta  erunt,  Jano  struem  com- 
^  mcfnAo,  maetatoque  item  uti  prius 
"obmoveris.  Jovi  ferctum  obmo- 
''veto^  maetatoque  item  uti  prius 
''  feeeras.  Item  Jano  vinum  dato, 
^  et  Jovi  vinum  dato,  ita  uti  prius 
"datum  ob  struem  obmovendam, 
"  et  ferctum  libandum.  Postea  Ce  - 
*  reri  exta,  et  vinum  dato."  It  is 
very  certain  that  Ceres  and  Bac- 
dios  were  frequently  joined  toge> 
ther  in  the  same  sacrifice ;  but  it  is 
no  less  certain,  that  this  passage  of 
Virgil  is  no  proof  of  it 
349-     Torta    redimiltis    tempora 

;  fiercu.']  They  wore  wreaths  of 
oak  in  honotur  of  Ceres,  because 

:  die  first  taught  mankind  the  use  of 
eom  instead  of  acorns:  thus  our 
poet: 

.  — •  Vestro  n  muDere  tellus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista. 

851.  Ataue  hac,  &c.]  La  Cerda, 
aid  after  nim  Ruseus,  and  severed 
otber  ccHOm^tators^  understand  the 


poet  in  this  passage  to  say,  there  are 
two  ways  of  predicting  tlie  weather ; 
one  by  astrology,  to  which  purpose 
he  mentions  the  moon ;  the  other  by 
common  observation.  But  he  has 
already  insisted  sufficiently  on  the 
use  of  the  astrological  science,  and 
now  intends  only  to  shew  the  hus- 
bandman, how,  without  science,  he 
may  be  able,  in  a  good  measure,  to 
foresee  the  changes  of  the  weather^ 
and  prevent  the  misfortunes  that 
may  attend  them.  Grimoaldus  has 
justly  paraphrased  the  passage 
under  our  consideration  to  this  pur- 
pose :  ''  Sed  quoniam  rustici  bo- 
mines,  et  operarii  ex  Satumi  cse- 
terorumque  syderum  conversioni- 
bus  parum  aut  nihil  possunt  col- 
ligere,  ea  de  tempestatum  indiciis, 
ac  praenotionibus  dicam,  quae  sunt 
pene  ad  vulgarem  popularemque 
*'  sensum  accommodata,  &c.*' 

352.  Pluviasque.]  It  is  plumas 
without  que,  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts,  and  in  the  old  Nuren- 
berg  editicm:  Grimoaldus  also  has 
the  same  reading. 

353.  Monerei.]  It  is  moveret  ia 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts,  and 
in  some  of  the  old  printed  editions* 

854.  Quo  signo.]  *'  Vel  ono  sub. 
''  sidere;  vel  meliue  quo  iaaicio  in- 
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the  hustMndman  often  obiert«> 
ihff,  fhould  keep  their  herds 
nearer  the  stall.  When  the 
winds  are  rising,  either  the 
straits  of  the  sea  worlc  and 
begin  to  swell,  and  a  dry 
craclclinff  is  heard  in  the 
mooiitams;  or  the  far  re* 
founding  shores  begin  to  echo, 
and  the  murmnr  of  the  groves 
to  thicken. 


Agricolse,  propius  stabulis  mrmenta  tener 
Continuo  ventis  surgentibus  aut  freta  poi 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  alti 
Montibus  audiri  fragor;  aut  resonantia  1 
Littora  misceri,  et  nemorum  increbrescei 
mur. 


"  telligi  posset  ventos  deficere,"  says 
Ruaeus.  I  have  already  observed 
that  Virgil  has  no  astrological  mean- 
ing in  this  passage:  whence  we 
must  prefer  with  Ruaeus  this  latter 
interpretation.  Dr.  Trapp  adheres 
to  the  former : 


f   — — —  Beneath  what  star  ; 
Au8ter*8  rough  blasts  should  fall. 

Caderent.]  La  Cerda  observes, 
that  from  the  context  of  Virgil  it 
appears^  that  caderent  must  signify 
not  the  ceasing  or  falling  of  the 
wind^  but  its  rushing  down^  to  occa- 
sion storms.  He  quotes  a  passage  of 
Terentius  Varro  in  Sesquiulysse,  to 
confirm  this  interpretation :  Adversi 
venii  cectderunt,  quod  si  pergitnt  di- 
utius  mare  volvere,  vereor,  &c.  I 
cannot  find  that  Virgil  has  ever  used 
cado  in  this  sense :  but  he  has  used 
it  for  the  ceasing  of  the  wind  in 
the  ninth  Eclogue: 

.    Et  nunc  omne  tibi  stratum  silet  aaquor, 
et  omoes, 
Aspice,    ventosi    ceciderunt    murmuris 
aurs. 

Mr.  B ^'s  translation  agrees  with 

La  Cerda : 

When  southern  tempests  rise. 

QuidJ}  Both  the  Arundelian  and 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  have 
quod.  Servius  has  the  same  reading, 
and  it  is  in  some  of  the  old  printed 
editions.  Fierius  says  it  is  quid  in 
the  Roman  and  Medicean  manu- 
scripts. 

856.  Coniinuo  veiUisg  &c,]    Here 


the  poet  gives  us  the  signf 
winds  rising. 

It  is  more  easy  to  admii 
describe  the  beauty  of  these 
our  poet.     The  very  motion 
swelling  sea  is  expressed  ii 
words,  which  seem  to  rise 
ally  with  the  waves : 


-Freta  ponti 


Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere. 

We  hear  the  crackling  of  the 
tains  in 


-Aridus  altis 


Montibus  audiri  fragor : 
and  the  rustling  of  the  wood 

—-Nemorum  increbrescere  mum 

These  beauties  are  too  freqi 
Virgil  to  escape  the  observal 
most  readers :  but  it  would  1 
pardonable  in  a  commentator 
take  notice  of  tliem. 

The  swelling  of  the  sea,  t 
sounding  of  the  coasts,  and  th 
ing  of  tlie  mountains  are  men 
as  prognostics  of  wind  by  J 
whom  Virgil  has  imitated 
predictions  bf  the  weather : 

"infia  ^8  rot  uvifieio  xut  oihecivevirec  i 
Ttynff'Bai*   zai  fuix^o*  l(r    alyiaXi 

rts% 
*AKTai  T  titeiXjtit  ixor  ivttdi  r,:^nu 
Tiyvovraty  xo^u^tti  <ri  ^aufAiteu  cS^tt 

357'  Aridus  fragor,']  Pierii 
it  is  arduus  in  the  Roman  : 
script.  Aridtis  fragor  means 
crackling  sound,  like  that  of 
when  they  break. 
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Jam  sibi  turn  a  curvis  male  temperat  unda  ca- 
rinis,  360 

Cum  medio  celeres  revolant  ex  aequore  mergi, 
Clamoremque  ferunt  ad  littora:    cumque  ma- 
rinas 
In  sicco  ludunt  fulicae :  notasque  palude^ 
Deserit,  atque  altam  supra  volat  ardea  nubcm. 
Ssepe  etiam  stellas,  vento  impendente,  videbis 
Praecipites  caelo  labi^  noctisque  per  umbram 
flammarum  longos  a  tergo  albescere  tractus. 


Now  can  the  waye  hardly  for- 
bear the  bending  ships,  when 
the   cormorants  fly  swiftly 
from  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
and  come  cryingto  the  shore: 
and  when  the  sea-coots  play 
on  the  dry   land :  and  the 
heron  forsakes  the  well  known 
fens  and  flies  above  the  lofty 
clouds.  When  wind  impends* 
you  shall  also  often  see  the 
stars  fall  headlong  from  hea- 
ven, and  long  tracts  of  flame 
whiten  after  them  through 
the  shade  of  night. 


$60.  Jam  sibi  turn  a  curvis,']  In 
all  the  manuscripts  I  have  consulted 
the  preposition  a  is  omitted ;  as  also 
in  manpr  printed  editions.  Pierius 
says  it  IS  a  curvis  in  the  Roman  ma- 
nuscript. Heinsius  retains  the  pre- 
position: and  in  the  only  passage, 
beside  this,  where  Virgil  uses  tern- 
pero  in  the  same  sense,  we  find  a  be- 
fore the  ablative  case : 


-Quis  talia  fando. 


MyrmidoDum  Dolopumve  aut  duri  miles 

Ulyssei 
Ten^eret  a  lachrjmis. 

361.  Mergi,"]  What  Virgil  says 
of  the  cormorant,  Aratus  ascribes  to 
tile  f^«^M(. 

Now  i^tt^Mg  is  generally  underf^ood 
to  mean  a  heron :  but  La  Cerda  in- 
terprets it  a  mergus  or  cormorant. 
It  is  said  to  be  called  l^oihlg  quasi 
b^wg^  because  it  delights  in  fenny 
places ;  but  this  agrees  with  the  he- 
wn, as  well  as  with  the  cormorant. 
The  same  author  will  have  tlie  et{^vie6$ 
of  Aratus  to  be  {tiejulica  of  Virgil, 
because  they  are  so  called,  as  he 
•ays,  afuligine,  firom  their  black- 


ness :  though  the  J^vm  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  same  with  the 
mergus.  The  xw^^  of  Aratus  he 
takes  to  be  the  heron.  For  the 
learned  reader's  satisfaction  I  shall 
set  down  what  Aratus  has  said  of 
these  sea  fowl,  immediately  after 
the  three  verses  just  now  quoted : 

K«i  r^rs  xai  xiT^tt,  iwir  iSisu  «*«rlar»» 
reu, 

TleXkaxt  S*  uy^ta^st  fti^o'xt)  n  f/y  <ix2  ^ivtu 

365,  Scepe  etiam  stellas,  &c.] 
This  prognostic  of  wind  taken  from 
the  stars  seeming  to  fall  is  borrowed 
also  from  Aratus : 

Kau  dtet  vvxra  fittXeuvav  or  uTt^ts  onfffat^t 
Tof  ^la,  Ttfi  V  SitiB'tv  pufMi  in'oXtuxaUttrrtUf 
Audi^B^eu  xiivoig  »urm  oSsv  i^;^ofii9oio 
JlviUfAotTaS' 

Vento  impendente.]  One  of  Dr. 
Mead*s  manuscripts  has  impellenie, 

S66.  Umbram,]  So  I  read  it 
with  Heinsius.  I  find  the  same 
reading  in  the  Cambridge  and  in 
one  of  the  Arundel  ian  manuscripts. 
In  the  King's,  the  Bodleian,  the 
other  Arundelian,  and  in  both  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts^  and  in  some 
printed  editions  it  is  umbras.  Pie- 
rius says  it  is  umbram  in  the  Roman 
and  Medicean  manuscripts;  and 
prefers  that  reading. 
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Often  ihall  yon  lee  the  Hgfat 
chaff  and  faXOng  leaves  fly 
about,  or  floamg  featben 
dance  on  the  nmace  of  the 
water.  But  when  it  lightens 
ftom  the  qnarter  oTfierce 
Boreas,  and  when  the  house 
of  Euros  and  of  Zephyrus 
thunders;  then  all  the  coun- 
try swims  with  full  ditches, 
and  every  mariner  on  the 
sea  gathers  up  the  wet  wdls. 
Never  (Ud  a  storm  of  rahi  fall 
imon  any  without  giving 
them  warning:  either  the 
:dry  cranes  avdded  it  in  the 
bott(Hn  of  the 


Saepe  levem  paleam  et  firondes  volitare  cm 
Aut  summa  nantes  in  aqua  colludere  ploE 
At  Boreae  de  parte  trucis  cum  fulmii 

cum 
Eurique  Zephyrique  tonat  domus ;  omnia 
Rura  natant  fossis,  atque  omnis  navita  pc 
Humida  vela  legit.     Nunquam  imprud( 

imber 
Obfuit:  aut  ilium  surgentem  vallibus  imi 


S68»  Scene  levem  paleam,  &c.] 
What  Virgil  says  of  chaffy  falling 
leaves,  and  feathers,  Aratus  has  said 
of  the  down  of  thistles. 

Sff^*  iyivorr    ifi/*4Uy   xatfiis  ixis  ir^irt 
w»KXti 

■  370.  At  BorecBy  &c.]  In  these 
lines  we  have  the  prognostics  of 
rain,  in  which  lines  the  poet  plainly 
imitates  Aratus : 

"AXXsrc   )*  i»   ^tfifut,   tuti   iXXirt   tf«^ 

An  riri  rtt  mXayu  ivt  ^tiht  wvTfXoi  «vif^. 
Mil  fs49^  r^  fMf  %x^  9rt\ttysi  t^T  ix  At«t 

The  Cambridge,  one  of  the  Arun- 
del ian,  and  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  ma- 
nuscripts have  aut  instead  of  at,  at 
the  beginning  of  ver.  370. 

373.  Legit.]  Heinsius  has  ZeguM^, 
hi  which,  I  think,  he  is  almost  sin- 
gular. 

ImpruderUibus,]  Some  interpret 
this  unwise,  as  if  the  poet*s  meaning 
was,  that  these  signs  are  so  plain, 
that  the  most  unwise  must  observe 
them.     Thus  Dryden : 

Wet  weather  seldom    hurts  the    moti 

So  plain  the  signs,  such  prophets  are  the 
skies. 


But  imprudens  signifies  no 
imprudent  or  unwise,  but  alsc 
vised,  uninformed,  or  unawa 
which  sense  this  passage  h 
rally  understood.  Virgil*  s  n: 
seems  to  be,  that  the  signs 
many,  that  none  can  compla 
shower's  filing  on  him  una^ 
374.  Aut  ilium  surgentem  % 
&c.]  This  passage  is  varioi 
terpreted.  Some  take  the 
nostic  of  rain  to  be  the  cran< 
ing  the  valleys,  and  flying  o: 
reading  this  passage  grttw^tt 
imis  vallibus.  Of  this  opin 
Servius,  Grimoaldus,  Ruaeu 
several  others.  Dryden  tra 
it  in  this  sense : 

The  wary  crane  foresees  it  fi 

sails 
Above  the  storm,  and  leaves  t1 

vales : 

and  Dr.  Trapp : 

— — —  Or  them  aSrial  crar 
Fled,  rising  from  the  vales. 

La  Cerda  takes  the  meaning 
that  the  showers  rise  out  of  t 
leys;  interpreting  it  thus:  " 
"  volatu  suo  altissimo  india 
'*  brem  surgere  ab  imis  val 
In  this  sense  May  translates 

For  from  the  vallqrs,  e'er  it  then 
The  cranes  do  fly. 

Servius  was  aware  of  this 
pretation,  andcondemned  it: ' 
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fiigere  grues :  aut  bucula  caelum 
ietis  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras : 
guta  lacus  circumvolitavit  birundo : 
terem  in  limo  ranss  cecinere  querelam. 


Q'7«;   vaneytatitroie:  orthehdfier 
^  '^   loolcuur  up   to  heaven  has 


_    up    -_ 

•nuffied  fai  thi  air  with  wide 
noatrila:  or  the  chattering 
twallow  haa  flown  rouna 
about  the  lakes :  or  the  frogs 
haye  croaked  out  thdr  aa> 
dent  moan  in  the  mud. 


n  grues^  de  vallibus  surgere, 
pluviam  de  vallibus  surgere." 
a  interpretation  is,  that  the 
left  their  aerial  flighty  and 
avoided  die  coming  storm^ 
eating  to  the  low  vales.  In 
ise  omy  Mr.  B —  has  trans- 


s,  as  it  rose,  flew  downwards  to 
he  vale. 

iterpretation  is  agreeable  to 
Lristotle  has  said,  in  the  ninth 
li  his  history  of  Animals^ 
treating  of  the  foresight  of 

he  says  they  fly  on  high^ 
ley  may  see  far  off,  and  if 
erceive  clouds  and  storms^ 
lescend,  and  rest  on  the 
I:    £i;   li'^c?  ^nrcrrctt,  v^li  rl 

rti  -zri^fOf,     Keel  leif  K^tta-t  n^, 

his  high  flight  of  the  cranes^ 
the  propriety  of  the  epithet 

and  we  also  find  that  not 
lying  on  high,  but  their 
t  is  to  be  esteemed  a  sign  of 
Aratus  also^  whom  our  poet 
s  in  his  signs  of  weatner, 
be  cranes  leave  their  airy 

and     return    in    winding 

Aut    bucula    ccelnm,    &c.] 
Jso  Aratus : 

HS  if^ti  rot  ^d(es  tfietr$f  iviidtc, 

has  imitated  and  almost  tran- 
l  some  verses  of  Varro  Ata^ 
which  I  shall  here  set  down^ 


as  I  find  them  in  Servius^  and 
Fulvius  Ursinus : 

Turn  liceat  pelagi  volucres,  taid«que 

paludis 
Cemere  inexpleto  studio  certaielavandi: 
Et  velut    insolitum    pennis    infundere 

rorem : 
Aut  arguta    lacus    circumTolitavit    hi- 

rundo  : 
Et  bos  suspieiens  cslum,  mirabile  visu, 
>iaribus  aCrium  patulis  decerpsit  odo- 

rem: 
Nee  tenuis  formica  cavis  non  extulit 

ova. 

These  lines  of  Varro  are  imdoubt* 
edly  borrowed  firom  Aratus;  and 
the  prognostics  contained  in  them 
are  in  the  same  order^  as  in  the 
Greek  poet.  Virgil  has  varied  them^ 
and  made  them  more  poetical. 

877.  ^^  arguta  lacus,  &c.]  Thus 
Aratus : 

This  line  of  Virgil  is  exactly  the 
same  with  one  of  Varro^  quoted  in 
the  preceding  note. 

378.  Aut  veterem .  in  Umo,  &c.} 
It  is  generally  read  et  veterem :  but 
Pierius  observed  aut  in  several  an- 
cient manuscripts.  I  find  aut  in 
the  Bodleian  and  in  one  of  the  Arun- 
delian  manuscripts.  We  find  this 
prognostic  also  in  Aratus : 

"H  /iSXXaf  ^uXmi  ytnai,  S^^tsfn  •nm^y 

As  to  the  Jrogs  croaking  out  thmr 
ancient  moan  in  the  mud,  the  poet 
no  doubt  alludes  to  the  story  of  the 
Lycian  countiymen  being  tinned 
into  frogs  by  Latona :  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Ovid : 
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Often  abo  has  the  pitmire 
nuking  anarrow  road  brought 
forth  her  egg«  out  of  the  hid- 
den recesses ;  and  the  rain- 
bow  has  drank  deep;  and  the 
army  of  ravens  departing 
fiom  their  food  in  a  vast  body 
has  made  a  great  noise  witn 
clapping  their  wings.  Now 
nuf  you  see  various  sea-fowl, 
and  those  wt^h  search  for 
food  about  the  Asian  mea- 
dows 


Saepius  et  tectis  penetralibus  extulit  ova 
Angustum  formica  terens  iter :  et  bibit  ingens 
Arcus:  et  e  pastu  decedens  agmine  magno  SSI 
Corvorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  alis. 
Jam  varias  pelagi  volucres,  et  quae  Asia  circum 


-Et  nunc  quoque  turpet 


Litibus  ezercent  linguas:  puliioque  pu* 

ddre, 
Quamvis  sint  sub  aqua,  sub  aqua  male- 

dicere  tentant. 
Vox  quoque  jam  rauca  est. 

379.  Scepius  et  tectis  penetralibus, 
&c.]  Thus  Aratus : 

See  also  die  last  of  the  verses  quoted 
from  Varro,  in  the  note  on  ver.  375. 

380.  Et  bibit  in^ens  arcus.]  It 
was  a  vulgar  opinion  amongst  the 
ancients,  that  the  rainbow  drew  up 
water  with  its  horns.  We  find  fre- 
quent allusions  amongst  the  poets 
to  this  erroneous  opinion.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  one  quotation 
fromtheCurculioof  Plautus;  where, 
as  Lena,  a  drunken,  crooked,  old 
woman,  is  taking  a  large  draught 
of  wine,  Palinurus  says,  see  how  the 
bow  drinks !  we  shall  certainly  have 
rain  to-day : 


Ecce  autem  bibit  arcus !   pluet 


Credo  hercle  hodie. 

Aratus  mentions  the  rainbow  ap- 
pearing double,  as  a  sign  of  rain : 

in  which  he  is  followed  by  Pliny : 
"  Arcus,  cum  sunt  duplices,  pluvias 
*'  nunciant." 

382.    Corvorum  increpuit    densis 
exercitus  alis."]     Thus  also  Aratus : 

An   itort  »ai    ytvtett   »o^ei»etVf   »eu    ^vXu 
iuXotSt, 

Q>«M/«fMi  ayiXtiiet,  xeu  t^n»Mfi9  ifiuto* 
Od^CT^ft/tAiiiM*   tceu   le^u  xi^ctKit   )/stv   f«- 
KetyfJuHif 


383.  Jam  varias  pelagi  volucres, 
&c.]  Pierius  says  that  in  some  an- 
cient manuscripts,  the  words  are 
placed  thus:  Jam  volucres  pelagi 
varias  ;  and  that  in  some  it  is  aique 
Asia  for  et  qua:  Asia,  He  observes 
also  that  it  is  varuB  in  the  Roman 
manuscript.  I  find  the  same  read- 
ing in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts:  but  the 
grammatical  construction  will  hardly 
allow  it  not  to  be  varias.  The  odMT 
Arundelian  manuscript  has  turn  m« 
stead  of  Jam. 

Aratus  has  mentioned  this  proff- 
nostic  also  of  the  water-fowl  du(£" 
ing  themselves  before  rain : 

n«XX«»i  XtftmTeu  ^  uteiXtai  Mvi^if 
"ATXtiT^f  xXu^ofreu  iviifitvmi  ud&Twm, 

Virgil  seems  to  have  imitated  this 
verse  of  the  second  Iliad : 

The  Asia  palus  or  Asius  campus  h 
the  name  of  a  fenny  country,  vrluA 
receives  the  overflowings  of  the  Cay- 
ster.  The  first  syllable  of  this  la- 
jective  is  always  long;  as  in  tbe 
passage  now  before  us ;  and  in  the 
fourth  Georgick : 

Atque    Ephyre,    atque    Opis,  et  A»* 
Deiopeia: 

and  in  the  seventh  ^neid : 


r^ 
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-Sonat  amnis  et  Asia  longe 


Pulsa  palus. 
The  first  syllable  of  Asia,  the  nax«* 
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Dulcibus  in  stagnls  rimantur  prata  Caystri, 
Certatim  largos  humeris  infundere  rores;     S85 
Nunc  caput  objectare  fretis,  nunc  currere  in  un- 

das, 
£t  studio  incassum  videas  gestire  lavandi. 
Turn  comix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce, 
£t  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  arena. 
Nee  nocturna  quidem  carpentes  pensa  puellae 
Nescivere  hyemem  :  testa  cum  ardente  viderent 
Scintillare  oleum,  et  putres  concrescere  fungos* 


In  the  sweet  lakes  of  Caytter, 
strive  to  pour  a  plenty  of 
water  over  their  shoulders» 
and  now  plunge  into  the  sea* 
and  then  run  upon  the  waves, 
and  wantonly  wash  tiiem- 
selves  in  play.  Then  does 
the  unlucky  crow  call  the 
rain  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
wanders  by  herself  alone  on 
the  dry  sand.  Nor  are  the 
maids  who  perform  their 
nightly  tasics  ignorant  of  the 
apptoaching  storm,  whea 
they  see  the  oU  sputter  in  the 
lamp,  iand  fungous  excres- 
cences grow  about  the  wick. 


of  a  quarter  of  the  world,  is  short ; 
as  in  the  second  Georgick : 

Qai  Dunc  extremis  AsUe  jam  victor  in 
oris. 

Cayster  or  Caystrus  is  the  name  of 
a  nver  of  Asia,  which  rises  In  Phrjr- 
gia  major,  passes  through  Lydia, 
4md  falls  into  the  iBgean  sea  near 
Ephesus.  The  country  about  this 
rivar,  being  marshy,  abounds  with 
water-fowl.  Swans  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  poets:  Homer, 
in  the  passage  to  which  we  just 
now  referred,  speaks  of  geese,  cranes, 
and  swans  : 


386.  Undas,"]  Pierius  says  that 
mne  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
We  ufuUs,  and  others  undas»  One 
of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  has 
imdis,  and  the  other  has  undam, 

888.  Turn  comix  plena,  &c.]  The 
crow  is  mentioned  also  by  Aratus : 

'Hff'sii  JMt}  X.et»i^vT^ei  tttt^  rit'ott  tar^ov^^ovo'n 
Xtiftardf  at^x^fAMO  xS^V  v'rixu^pi  xo^ttvn' 

&x^»vs 

"tifttug   i»   xtfxktis'   n    xa)  fAxXet   vrnvet 
xeXu/iSf 

The  ancients  thought  that,  crows 
luyt  only  predicted  rain,  but  called 


it.  Thus  Lucretius,  speaking  of 
the  different  voices  of  birds: 

Et  partim  mutant  cum  tempestatibuf 

una 
Raucisonos  >  cantus,  cornicum  ut  saeda 

vetusta, 
Corvorumque    greges,    ubi   aqtiatn    di- 

cuntur  et  imbre* 
Potcere^  et  interdum  ventos  auraaque 

vocare. 

Sometime*  at  change  of  air  they  changt 

their  voice  : 
Thtu  daws,  and  ominous  crows,  cra/lA  va» 

rious  noise, 
Affright  the  farmers;  andJlU  aU  the  plain, 
Now  calling  for  rough  winds,  and  now 

for  rain. 

Creech. 

Servius  reads  ratica  instead  of  plena; 
but  plena  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  true  reading. 

The  Bodleian  and  one  of  the 
Arundelian  manuscripts,  after  ver. 
388,  have 

Aut  caput  objectat  quenilum  vcnientibus 
undis. 

The  King's  and  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  have  et  caput,  &c.  In 
the  Cambridge  manuscript  this  verse 
is  mutilated;  Aut  caput  querulum 
jactat,  &c.  In  the  old  Nurenberg 
edition  et  caput,  &c.  is  added  after 
ver.  389. 

392.  Scintillare  oleum,  et  putres 
concrescere  Jungos.']  This  also  is 
mentioned  by  Aratus : 
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Nor  is  It  le«  tuf  to  foiciee 
uuBhoweiy  muut  and  Ikfar  open 
weather,  and  to  know  taeok 
by  manifest  signs.  For  tlwn 
the  light  of  the  stars  does  not 
teeincum,  nor  does  the  moon 
•eem  to  roe,  as  if  she  was  in- 
debted to  her  brothef^  beams  : 
nor  tliin  fleeces  of  wool  seem 
to  be  carried  tlrrough  the  stcv* 
Nor  do  Thetb's  beloved  Hal- 
CfotiM  spread  open  their  wings 
to  the  warm  sun,  along  the 
diore: 


Nec  minus  eximbres  soles,  et  aperta  serens 
Prospicere,  et  certis  poteris  cognoscere  sig 
Nam  neque  tum  stellis  acies  obtusa  videtur 
Nec  fratris  radiis  obnoxia  surgere  Luna : 
Tenuia  nec  lanae  per  caelum  vellera  ferri. 
Non  tepidum  ad  solem  pennas  in  littore  pai 


•t^n 


xw^eu 


yori   a- 
xw^eu 
TL9/A^ikvyis, 

The  sputtering  of  the  lamps,  be. 
ing  occasioned  by  the  moisture  of 
theair^  may  well  predict  rain. 

393.  Nec  minusy  &c.]  After  the 
signs  of  wind  and  fain^  the  poet 
now  proceeds  to  give  us  those  of 
fair  weather. 

Eximbres.]  So  Pierius  found  it 
in  some  ancient  manuscripts.  Al- 
most all  the  editions  have  ex  imbri; 
taking  the  poet's  meaning  to  be  that 
these  are  signs  of  fair  weather  fol- 
lowing the  shower;  or  that  they 
are  to  be  observed  during  the  rain. 
May's  translation  is, 

Bj  no  less  true,   and  certaine  signes 

may  we 
Faire  dayes  and  sunshine  in  a  storme 

foresee. 

Dryden  has. 

Then  after  gh(yw*rs  'tis  easy  to  descry 
Returning  suns,  and  a  serener  sky. 

Dr.  Trapp  translates  it. 

Nor  less  serenity  succeeding  sho'ui^rs 
And  sunny  skies,  by  sure  unfailing  signs 
Thou  may'st  foresee. 


Mr. 


alone  adheres  to  eximbres; 


Nor  from  less  certain  signs,  the  swain 

descrys 
Unshow'ry  suns,   and  bright  expanded 

sides. 


This  reading  seems  more  p< 
than  the  common :  and  it  is  c< 
that  Virgil's  meaning  could  n 
that  these  observations  are 
made  during  the  rain.  At  s 
time  it  would  be  impossible  1 
serve  the  brightness  of  the 
and  stars ;  wmch  are  the  first 
nostics  mentioned  by  our  auti 

395.  Nam  neque  turn  stellu 
obtusa  videtur,']  v  Aratus  me 
the  dimness  of  the  light  of  th( 
as  a  sign  of  foul  weather : 

396.  Nec  fratris  radiis  ol 
surgere  luna,]  Servius  thinki 
obtusa  is  to  be  understood  here 
that  the  sense  is,  "  For  then  n 

does  the  light  of  the  stars 
dim,  nor  that  of  the  moon, "' 
"  is  beholden  to  her  brother's  b 
Ruseus  seems  to  have  found  th 
meaning  of  this  passage ;  that 
'*  moon  rises  with  such  an  en 
"  ing  brightness,  that  one  ^ 
"  rather  think  her  light  to  b 
"  own,  than  only  borrowed  fro 
"  sun."  See  Aulus  Gellius, 
c.  17. 

397.  Tenuia  nec  lance  per  < 
vellera  ferri,]  By  thin  fleec 
wool  the  poet  means  Xhe  fleecy  c 
which  Aratus  mentions  as  a  s: 
rain: 

HokXixi  T  i^x*fiiM9  utrSf   vi^iet 
07«  fieiXi^et  iroKoi^tv  loixerec  f  y^aXX«] 

398.  Non.]  In  one  of  Dr.  I^ 
manuscripts  it  is  nec. 


(C 
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Dilecte  Thetidi  Alcyones :  non  ore  solutos 
Immundi  meminere  sues  jactare  maniplos.   400 
At  nebulffi  magis  ima  petunt,  campoque  recum- 

bunt: 
Solis  et  occasum  servans  de  culmine  summo 
Nequicquam  seros  exercet  noctua  cantus. 


nor  do  the  filthy  swine  ne- 
member  to  unbind  and  toss 
about  the  bundles  of  straw 
with  their  snouts.  But  the 
mists  descend,  and  lie  on  tiie 
plain  :  and  the  owl  observing 
the  setting  sun  firom  the  top 
of  the  roof,  fbTf>ears  to  das 
her  nightly  song. 


399,  DilectcB  Thetidi  HahyonesJl 
The  &ble  of  Ceyx  and  his  wife  Hal- 
cyone  being  turned  into  these  birds 
is  beautifully  related  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  The 
mutual  love  of  these  persons  sub« 
nsted  after  their  change^  in  honour 
of  which^  the  gods  are  said  to  have 
Cfdained^  that  whilst  they  sit  on 
tibdr  nest^  which  floats  on  the  sea^ 
diere  should  be  no  storm.  Some 
say  this  lasts  seven  days^  others 
nine^  others  eleven^  and  others  four- 
teen.    Ovid  mentions  seven : 

■       Et  tandem,  superis  miserantibus, 

ambo 
Alite  mutantur.    Fatis  obnoxius  isdem 
Tunc  quoque  mansit  amor.     Nee  con- 

jugiale  solutmn 
Foedus  in  alitibus :    coSunt,  fiuntque  pa- 
rentes  e 
Perquo  dies  placidos  hibemo  tempore 

septem. 
Incubat  Halcyone,  pendentibus  sequore 

nidis. 
Ttun  via  tuta  maris :  ventos  custodit,  et 

ercet 
£dii8  egressu;    prs^statque  nepotibus 

aequor. 

The  gods  eommuerate : 
And  ^tange  them  both,  dbnoxUmt  to  like 
^    fate. 
At  ertt  ihey  love:  tJteir  nuptial  faiths 

they  shew 
fn  little  birds :  ingender^  parents  grow, 
^Ofen  winter  days  with  peaccf^  calms 

possest, 
Akyim  sits  upon  her  floating  nest. 
Then  safely  saile :  then  JEolus  incaves 
For    his  the  winds;    and  smooths    the 

stooping  xpaves* 

Sand  VS. 

Hence  they  are  said  to  be  beloved 


by  the  sea-nymphs.     Thus  Theo- 
critus: 

T«»  rt  9or»9,  riv  r*  tS^ov  Ss  tv^ttTK  pwu» 
*AXxuonSf    ykatncaus    Nti^mfi    r»ir*    fui" 

Let  Halcyons  smooth  the  seas,  the  stormi 
allay. 

And  skim  the  floods  before  him  all  the 
way: 

The  nymphs  lov'd  bird,  of  aU  that 
haunt  the  flood. 

Skim  o*er  the  waves,  and  dive  for  swim- 
ming food* 

Creech. 

399.  Ore  solutos,]  Servius  says 
that  some  read  ore  soluto,  that  is^ 
with  very  wide  snouts  or  mouths. 
In  this  sense  Mr.  B has  trans- 
lated it : 

Nor  mindful  are  the  swine^  wiUi  jaws 
displayed 

To  gripe  the  straw,  and  toss  their  rust- 
ling bed. 

403.  Nequicquam.']  I  have  ob- 
served, in  tne  note  on  ver.  192,  that 
nequicquam  is  seldom  used  by  Virgil 
for  non:  but  here  I  think  it  is 
plainly  used  in  that  sense.  Aratus 
says  that  the  singing  of  the  owl  is 
a  sign  of  the  storms  ceasing : 


-Nf/xrigi*}  ykeii^ 


TtfifB-t/  rot  tnfMt, 

Pliny  says  the  chattering  of  the  owl^ 
in  rain^  is  a  sign  of  &  weather; 
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^.SZ^^^iS^  Apparet  Iiquido  sublimis  in  aere  Nisiis, 
Acpurpicliair:  g^  p^^  puTpurco  poenas  dat  ScyllacapUlo 


Slid  in  fair  weather^  of  a  storm: 
**  Grues  silentio  per  sublime  vo- 
"  lantes  [praesagiunt]  serenitatem. 
"  Sic  noctua  in  imbre  garrula :  at 
**  serene^  tempestatem."  We  have 
seen  already,  in  the  note  on  ejr- 
hnhres,  that  the  prognostics  here 
set  down  relate  to  the  continuance 
of  fair  weather,  not  of  its  succeed- 
ing a  storm.  Therefore  the  silence 
of  the  owl  is  a  sign  of  the  continu- 
ance of  fair  weather.  If  we  un- 
derstand the  poet  to  be  speaking 
daring  the  rain,  the  hooting  of  the 
owl  will  be  a  sign  of  fair  weather, 
according  to  Aratus.  But  then  ne- 
tpticquam  must  be  wrong,  whether 
we  take  it  to  mean  not  or  in  vain. 
If  we  understand  the  poet  to  speak 
of  the  continuance  of  fair  weather, 
nequicqnam  must  signify  not;  be- 
cause, according  to  Pliny,  the  hoot- 
ing of  the  owl  at  such  a  time  would 
be  a  sign  of  rain.  May  has  trans- 
lated nequicquam,  not : 

The  fatal  owle  high  mounted  at  sun-set 
Doesno^  the  baleful!  evening  song  repeat. 

Dryden  has  translated  this  passage 
most  wretchedly : 

And  owls  that  mark  the  setting  sun, 

declare 
A    star-light  evening,  and  a  morning 

fair. 

Dr.  Trapp  translates  nequicquam,  in 
vain  : 

And  now  the  bird 
Of  night,  observant  of  the  setting  sun. 
Sings  her  late  song  from  some  high 

tow'r  ill  vain. 


*'  Nequicquam  (says  this  learned 
gentleman)  for  non  is  intolerable: 
*'  and  Servius  gives  us  no  authority 
"  for  it  but  Persius's ;  which,  con- 
''sidering  the  obscurity  of  that 
*^  writer,  is  nothing  at  all.    Besides, 


€< 


€€ 


<€ 


"  it  is  well  known  that  the 
of  the  owl  (such  as  it  is] 
prognostic  of  dry  weathe 
''  therefore  take  it  thus ;  thai 
"  bird  delighting  in  rain  and  i 
'*  makes  this  noise,  by  way  of 
**  plaint,  not  of  joy  (for  it  is  a  <3 
**  ditty  indeed)  at  the  approi 
*'  fair  weather :  but  does  it  n 
''  quam,  in  vain :  for  that  w< 
*'  will  come,  for  all  her  hoi 
This  interpretation  seems  to  b< 
much  forced,  and  not  to  be 
ported  by  any  good  auth 
Mr.  B— 's  interpretation  is  no^ 
different.  *'  Virgil  embellishi 
*'  mean  subject  in  a  very  ex 
*'  dinary  manner.  When  he 
*'  say  tbat  the  hooting  of  on 
"  night  is  a  sign  of  fair  weath 
''  takes  occasioh  to  make  a  dc 
*'  reflection  upon  superstitioui 
*^ple.  Owls  were  suppose 
"  such  persons  always  to  fon 
'^  some  calamity  by  their  i 
"  but  now,  says  he,  they 
"  nequicquam,  in  vain  ;  for  nc 
*^  is  so  weak  as  to  expect  bad 
"  tlier  from  their  music." 

404.  Atre.'\  In  one  of  Dr.  Vi 
manuscripts  it  is  (Ether e\  it  i 
same  also  in  the  Roman  manus 
according  to  Pierius. 

405.  it  pro  purpureo  pane 
Scylla  capilloJ]  The  story  of  ] 
and  Scylla  is  related  in  the  e 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorpl 
Nisus  was  king  of  Alcathc 
Megara.  He  had  on  his  h< 
purple  hfxl^,  in  which  the  set 
of  the  kingdom  lay.  Scylla 
daughter,  falling  desperately  u 
with  Minos,  who  besieged  the 
stole  the  pm'ple  hair,  and  fled 
it  to  him.  But  that  just  p 
abhorring  the  crime,  rejecte< 
with  indignation,  and  sailed  to  i 
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Qnaoimque  ills  levem    fugiens    secat    aethera 

pebnis> 
Ecce  iaimicus  atrox  magno  stridore  per  auras 
iDsequitur  Nisus,  qua  se  fert  Nisus  ad  auras, 
lUa  levem  fugiens  raptim  secat  aethera  pcnnis. 
Tom  liqaidas  corvi  presso  ter  gutture  voces,  410 
Ant  quater  ingeminant;  et  saepe  cubilibus  altis, 
Nescio  qua  praeter  solitum  duicedine  Iseti^ 
Inter  se  foliis  strepitant :  juvat  imbribus  actis 
Progeniem  parvam,  dulcesque  revisere  nidos. 
Hftud  equidem  credo,  quia  sit  divinitus  illis  415 
lDgeniunn,,aut  rerum  fato  prudeiltia  major : 


wherever  she  flying  cuts  the 
light  air  with  her  wings,  be- 
h6ld  Nisus  her  cruel  enemy 
pursues  with  a  great  noise 
through  the  air :  where  Nisua 
mounts  the  sky,  she  swiftly 
flying  cuts  the  light  air  with 
her  wings.  Then  do  the  ra- 
vens press  their  throats,  and 
three  or  four  times  redouble 
a  clearer  sound ;  and  often  re- 
joicing, in  their  lofty  habita- 
tions, with  I  know  not  what 
unusual  sweetnesti,  rustle  a- 
mongst  the  leaves :  they  de- 
light, when  the  showers  aire 
driven  away,  to  revisit  thdr 
little  oflTspring,  and  their  sweet 
nests.  Not  that  I  think  they 
have  any  genius  from  heavoi, 
or  extrawdinary  knowledge 
of  things  by  fate : 


leaving  her  behind.  Scylla,  in  de- 
spair^ plunged  into  the  sea  after  him^ 
wd  took  fast  hold  of  the  ship.  Her 
&ther,  who  had  just  been  changed 
into  the  Haliaetosy  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  osprey,  a  rapacious  bird 
of  the  eagle  kind^  hovering  over  her 
to  tear  her  in  pieces^  she  let  go  her 
1k^,  and  was  immediately  changed 
into  the  ciris.  Some  take  this  bird 
to  be  a  lark^  others  think  it  is  a 
sditary  bird^  with  a  purple  crest  on 
Its  head,  which  continually  haunts 
the  rocks^  and  shores  of  the  sea. 

406.  Mthera,']  In  one  of  the 
Anmdelian  manuscripts  it  is  aera, 

410.  Corvu']  This  prognostic  of 
the  ravens  is  taken  also  from  Aratus: 

ycrrtg. 

^•nv  tfitKTkUdt,  ;^«i^fiv  xi  Tif  mff0otrot 
(^  rk  fittt  fioUfSii  XtyeufCfAMtaiv  ificitet, 
U§XX»  ^  itvi^uot§  itt^)  (pkctv  tikkoT    !«** 

avTcv 
*^^i  Tt  xtievnv  xeu  u^or^eitet  iifrt^vorrtu* 

413.  Inter  seJbliis.Ji     So  I  read  it 

with  Heinsius^  and  most  of  the  good 

editors.     Herius  says  it  is  inter  se 

kkfoUU,  in  the  Medicean  and  most 

ai  the  ancient  manuscripts.     The 

jKqpotitioii  in  is  retained  also  in  odjs 


of  the  Anmdelian,  and  both  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts :  but  in  the  rest, 
which  I  have  consulted, «« is  omitted. 
It  is  more  agreeable  to  Virgil's  style 
to  leave  it  out. 

415.  Hand  equidem  credo,  <^.] 
Here  Virgil  speaks  as  an  Epicurean: 
he  does  not  allow  any  divine  know- 
ledge or  foresight  to  be  in  birds  ;  but 
justiy  ascribes  these  changes  in  their 
behaviour  to  the  effects  which  the 
alterations  of  the  air,  with  regard  to 
rarefaction  and  density,  have  upon 
their  bodies. 

41 6.  Rerum  fato  prudentia  ma* 
jor,]  This  passage  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  tlie  commen- 
tators. Servius  interprets  it,  '^  pru- 
'^  dentia  quce  est  major  rerum  fato;" 
a  knowledge  which  is  greater  than 
the  fate  of  things.  La  Cerda  ex- 
plains it  much  to  the  same  purpose  ; 
"  prudentia  quibus  fata  superent ;" 
a  knowledge  by  which  they  sur* 
pass  fate.  Ruaeus  follows  Servius : 
*^  prudentia  quas  potentior  est  fato." 
May  translates  it  according  to  the 
same  construction :  but  with  a  sort 
of  paraphrase : 

I  do  not  thinke  that  all  these  creatures 
have 

More  wisedome  than  the  fiites  to  man- 
kind gave. 

N 
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bat  wlienthe  it<Min  and  more* 
able  moliture  of  the  heaven 
have  changed  their  courses, 
and  the  air  moist  with  south 
vtinda  condenses  what  just  be> 
lore  was  rare,  and  rarifies  what 
"was  dense ;  the  imfiges  of  their 
minds  are  changed,  and  their 
breasts  now  receive  a  different 
impression,  from  that  which 
they  had  when  the  wind  drove 
sway  the  clouds.  Hence  the 
Urds  join  in  concert  in  the 
fields,  and  the  cattle  r^oice, 
and  the  ravens  exulting  croak. 
But  if  you  regard  the  rapid 
tun,  and  the  moons  which 
ibllow  in  order ;  the  next  day 
will  never  deceive  you,  nor 
will  you  be  caught  bv  the 
nares  of  a  fair  night.  When 
the  moon  first  collects  the 
retaming  rays,  if  she  in- 
doses  black  air  with  dark- 
csed  boniSy 


Veram,  ubi  teropestas,  et  csli  mobilis  hamof ' 
Mutavere  viasi  et  Jupiter  uvidus  austris 
Densat  erant  quae  rara  modo,  et  quae  denis 

relaxat ; 
Vertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectora  motiis. 
Nunc  alios,  alios  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat,  481 
Concipiunt    Hinc  ille  avium  concentus  in  agri% 
Et  laetae  pecudes,  et  ovantes  gulture  corvi. 
Si  vero  solem  ad  rapidum,  lunasque  sequentes 
Ordine  respicres ;  nunquam  te  crnstina  fallet 
Hora,  neque  insidiis  noctis  capiere  serenas,  426 
Luna  revertentes  cum  primum  colligit  ignet^ 
Si  nigrum  obscuro  comprenderit  aera  comu^ 


Dryden's  translation  is  scarce  sense: 

Not  that   I    think  their  breasts  with 

heav'nly  souls 
InspirM,  as  man,  who  dcttiny  controuU. 


proposes  a  new  inter- 


Mr.  B — 

pretation,  ^^  major  prudentia  infato, 
or  *'  in  future ;"  and  accordingly 
translates  this  passage^ 

Not  that  I  think  the  gods  to  them  dis- 
pense 

Of  things  in  fate  a  more  discerning 
sense. 

Dr.  Trapp  is  of  the  same  opinion : 
*'  Prudence  greater  than  fate  (as  this 
is  generally  rendered)  is  flat  non- 
sense. Take  it  thus :  A  greater 
"  knowledge  [than  we  have]  in  the 
'^  fate  of  things."  His  translation 
runs  thus : 


<c 


(C 


Not  that  I  think  an  ingeny  divine 

To  them  is  giv'n  or  prescience  of  events 

In  fate  superior. 

Grimoaldus  seems  to  have  found 
the  true  sense  of  this  passage :  that 
these  animals  have  no  particular  in- 
struction from  the  gods,  or  superior 
knowledge  by  fate. 

418.  Mutavere  vias,']  In  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts^  it  is  mu- 
tavere  vices. 


Jupiter  uvidus,]  So  I  read  it 
Heinsius:  almost  all  the  editioof 
have  Jupiter  humidus.  Masvidus 
reads  uvtdus. 

419.  Densat.']  La  Cerda  con- 
tends, that  denset  is  the  true  reading. 
I  find  denset  in  one  of  the  Arunde- 
lian, and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  ma- 
nuscripts. 

420.  Pectora,]  It  is  pectore  in  the 
Cambridge  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts.  Pierius  found  o^donf 
in  several  ancient  copies:  he  ob- 
serves that  in  the  Medicean  manu- 
script |^c/ore  is  written  in  a  different 
hand. 

424.  Si  vero,  S^,]  Having  shetm 
how  the  changes  of  weather  are  pre- 
dicted by  animals^  he  now  proceeds 
to  explain  the  prognostics  from  the 
sun  and  moon ;  and  begins  with  the 
moon. 

428.  Aera,]  Pierius  would  fain 
read  aere  ;  though  he  allows  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  aera  in  all  die 
ancient  manuscripts.  He  thinks 
nigrum  agrees  with  comu,  because 
Varro  has  said  obatrum  comu  ;  and 
then  obscuro  will  agree  with  aSre, 
The  horn  of  the  moon  black  with 
dark  air  would  certainly  not  be 
amiss :  but  then  there  is  some 
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Maximofl  agrieolb  pelagoque  parabitur  imber. 
At,  si  virgineiim  suffiiderit  ore  ruborem,      430 
Ventus  erit :  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phcebe. 
So  ortu  quarto,  namque  is  certissimus  auctor^ 
Para,  neque  obtusis  per  caBlum  comibus  ibit, 
Totus  et  ille  dies,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illo, 
Ezactnm  ad  mensem,  pluvia  ventisque  carebunt: 
Votaque  servati  solvent  in  litore  nautie        436 
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a  gnat  itofm  of  niA  win  io- 
Tuk  both  land  and  aaa.  B«t 
if  the  spreads  a  virgin  tduab 
over  her  face,  there  wUl  be 
wind :  for  eold<rn  Phoebe  al- 
ways reddens  with  wind. 
But  if  at  her  fourth  ridng', 
for  that  is  the  surest  djni. 
she  shines  clear,  at'd  not  vntA 
blunted  horns,  that  whole 
day,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
month  will  be  free  from  xaia 
and  wind:  and  the  sailoia 
escaping  shall  pay  thefar  tows 
ontneshoro 


cnUy  in  making  comu  follow  com- 
praideriL  For  though  we  may  say 
the  moon  contains  or  incloses  dark 
air  with  her  horns ;  yet  we  cannot 
fay  that  the  moon  contains  or  in- 
doaes  her  horns  with  dark  air. 
Varro,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Pliny, 
qwaks  of  the  dark  part  of  the  moon's 
fltb  inclosing  a  cloud:  ^'t  caUgo 
miis  nubem  incluserit.  This  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  the  horns  in- 
doaing  black  air;  ^  nigrum  com-* 
mtnderit  dera  comu.  Soon  after 
he  Bays ;  if  the  moon  rises  with  the 
upper  horn  blackish^  there  will  be 
lain  after  the  full ;  nascens  luna,  si 
nntu  superiore  obatro  surget,  pluvias 
ieerescefu  dabit.  This  I  suppose  is 
tile  passage  to  which  Pierius  alludes. 
Viigil  has  comprehended  both  these 
pesiu^  in  one  line :  the  latter  be- 
ing rally  expressed  by  the  epithet 
Acuro  added  to  cornu.  The  most 
that  we  can  grant  to  Pierius  seems 
to  be,  that  his  reading  might  be  ad- 
mitted, if  there  were  good  authority 
ftr  it.  But,  as  he  cannot  produce 
ine  manuscript  to  justify  it,  and  as 
the  common  reading  is  sense,  and 
veiY  intelligible,  I  see  no  reason  to 
naKe  such  an  alteration. 

429.  Agricolis.]    La,  Cerda  reads 
JgricokR. 

430.  Firgineum,]  La  Cerda  reads 
wirgineo. 

432.  Sin  ortu  quarto.'\  La  Cerda» 
Susnia,  and  several  c^er  editors 
lead  orln  in  quarto.    But  theprepo* 


sition  is  omitted  in  most  of  the  an- 
cient manuscripts,  according  to  Pie- 
rius. It  is  omitted  also  in  the  Kind's, 
the  Cambridge,  one  of  the  Arunde- 
lian,  and  both  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
scripts. Servius,  Heinsius,  and  se- 
veral of  the  old  editors  also  leave  it 
out.  It  is  retained  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  in  the  other  Arundelian  manu- 
script It  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
style  of  Virgil,  to  leave  out  the 
preposition. 

Other  authors  differ  from  Virgil 
in  this  particular,  and  propose  other 
days  of  the  moon*s  age,  as  equally 
or  more  certain  prognostics  of  the 
ensuing  weather.  The  poet  follows 
the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny :  Qjuariam  earn  ma^ 
xime  (i)servat  Mgyptus, 

434.  Nascentur.]  It  is  nascetur 
in  the  Roman,  and  nascuntur  in  the 
Lombard  manuscript,  according  to 
Pierius.  It  is  nascetur  in  the  King's 
manuscript :  La  Cerda  also  has  the 
same  reading. 

436.  Votaque  servati  solvent  in  fi- 
tore  nautas,]  Pierius  says  it  is  ad  U" 
tora  in  the  Roman  manuscript. 

It  was  a  custom  amongst  the  an- 
cient mariners  to  vow  a  sacrifice  to 
the  sea-gods  on  the  shore,  provided 
they  returned  safe  from  their  voyage. 
This  custom  is  alluded  to  by  our 
poet  in  the  third  iBneid: 

Quin    ubi    transmissee    steterint    trans 

aequora  dasaes, 
Et  pofliUs  aril  jam  vota  in  Uttor*  solvef. 
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S^S.'tte'S?^^  Glauco,  et  PanopeK,  et  laoo  Meh'certa. 
feS*!*i^di«'5.m-  Sol  quoqueetexoriens.etcnmseconditinundas, 
dps:  the  surest dgns  attend  SigTia  dabit;  solem  certissiuia  fligoa  sequantQr; 


But  vffien  your  ships  rest  wafted  o'er  the 

main. 
And  you  on  altars  raised  alotig  the  sJtore 
Pay  your  vow*d  of  rings. 

Dr.  Trapp. 

And  again  in  the  fifth : 

Dii,  quibus  imperium  est  pelagi,  quorum 

aequora  curro ; 
Vobis  laetiis  ego  hoc  candentem  in  littore 

taurum 
•  Constituam  ante  aras  voti  reus,  extaque 

salsos 
Porriciam  in  fluctus,  et  vina  liquentia 

fundam. 

Ye  gods,  who  rule  the  ocean  which  I  sail: 
Victor,  hefore  your  altars  on  this  shore. 
To  you  a  snow  white  hull  I  wUl  present, 
Oblig'd  by  vow ;  and  on  the  hriny  deep 
Scatter  tlie  entrails,  pouring  purest  wine. 

Dr.  Teapp. 

437.  Glauco,  et  PanopecB,  et  Inoo 
Melicerice.]  This  verse  is  taken 
from  Parthenius,  according  to  Aulus 
Gellius : 

Macrobius  reads  'Uuet  Instead  of  «»«- 
?Jm,  Lucilius  also  has  ahnost  the 
same  words  in  one  of  his  epigrams : 

fieu 

Virgil  leaves  the  vowels  open^  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  poets. 

Glaucus  was  a  fisherman^  who^ 
observing  that  his  fish^  by  touching 
a  certain  herb^  recovered  their 
strength^  and  leaped  again  into  the 
water,  had  the  curiosity  to  taste  of 
it  himself:  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately leaped  into  the  water  and 
became  a  sea-god.     Panopea  was 


one  of  the  Nereids.  She  is  rneiu- 
tioned  in  the  fifth  ^neid : 

Dixit ;  eumque  imis  sub  fluctibus  andfit 

omnis 
Nereidum   Phorcique  choruSy   Panc^e- 

aque  virgo ; 
Et  pater  ipse  manu  magna  Portuiiiis 

euntem 
Impulit. 

Ino  was  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and wifeof  Athamas,  king  of  Thebea^ 
Flying  from  the  fury  of  her  husband, 
wno  had  already  torn  one  of  l^eir 
children  in  pieces,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  sea,  with  her  son  Melicerta. 
They  were  both  changed  into  sea- 
deities:  InowascalledbytheGredts 
Leucothea,  and  by  the  Romans  Ma- 
tuta:  Melicerta  was  called  by  tlie 
Greeks  Palsemon,  and  by  the  Bo* 
mans  Portunus. 

438.  Solquoque,  4^.]  In  this  pas- 
sage are  contained  the  predictions 
drawn  from  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun.  The  three  first  lines  are 
taken  from  as  many  of  Aratus : 

'Htkioto  ii  rot  fitXirtt  i»«irf(dii*  iivr§f 
*HiX<«  xeu  /MtXXcv  lotzorec  ffKfAarec  mursu, 
*AfA(piTi^dV,  iuw¥Tt,  XM  \x  TTieirns  &vtivn. 

Condii.li  It  is  condet  in  one  of  the 
Arundelian,  and  both  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts:  several  printed  edi- 
tions have  the  same  reading.  I 
follow  Heinsius. 

439*  Sequuntur.]  It  is  sequenlur 
in  the  Cambridge,  one  of  the  Arun- 
delian,  one  of  Dr.  Mead-s  manu- 
scripts, and  in  several  printed  edi- 
tions. Pierius  says  it  is  sequuntur 
in  the  Itoman,  the  Medicean,  and 
the  Lombard  manuscript,  and  thinks 
this  the  best  reading.  Servius,  La 
Cerda,  and  some  others  read  sequent 
iur.  Heinsius,  Ruseus,  and  others 
read  sequuntur. 
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£t  tpm  mane  refert^  et  quas  surgentibas  astris. 
Ille  abinascentem  maculis  variaverit  ortum  441 
Conditus  in  nnbem,  medioque  rcfugerit  orbe ; 
Aspect!  tibi  sint  imbres ;  namque  urget  ab  alto 
Arboribusque  satisque  Notus  pecorique  sinister. 
Aut  ubi  sub  lucem  densa  inter  nubila  sese    445 
Diversi  rumpent  radii,  aut  ubi  pallida  surget 
Tithoni  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubile ; 
Heu  male  turn  mites  defendet  pampinus  uvas, 
Tammulta  in  tectis  crepitans  salithorrida  grando. 
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both  thoie  vflddi  he  Mdm  ia 
the  mambuf,  and  those  whefi 
the  stars  aite.  When  at  hie 
first  rising  he  appears  spotted, 
and  hid  in  a  doud,  and  with* 
draws  half  his  mh;  yov 
may  suspect  showers:  fbr 
the  south-wind  pemidonf  to 
trees,  and  com,  and  catti^ 
presses  from  the  sea.  Or 
when  at  his  ridng  the  riye 
scatter  themselves  divenij 
among  thick  clouds,  or  when 
Aurora  rises  pale,  as  she  leairet 
the  saffron  bed  of  Hthonuss 
alas,  the  vine-leaf  will  bat 


poorly  defiend  the  ripeAiae 
grapes,  so  thick  will  iMRil 
naif  bound  ratUing  upcm  tbt 


xoo6. 


441.  Maculis  variavent  ortttm,] 
Urns  Aratus : 

UiA  ev  ri/iMs  ^i^M,  ^tuwtro  Ti  >^r6s  &*a*rti» 

\4l2.  Conditus  in  nubem.'\  Thus 
Afitus: 

Mi^  srs  »l  ixiyfi  n^iXn  vCMoi  &vri)iki^i^ 

443.  Ab  aUo.]  La  Cerda  explains 
tliis  ab  alio  aere.  Ruaeus  interprets 
it  e  mart.  Mr.  B seems  to  fol- 
low La  Cerda: 

——The  south  comes  pow'ring  dtyanu 
And  Dr.  Trapp : 

I 

—  'Sotusfrom  ahove 
'  Threatens. 

See  the  note  on  cdkctas  ex  alto  nubes, 
Ter.  824. 

445.  Sese  diversi  rumpent  radiiJ] 
Kerius  says  it  is  rumpunt  in  the  Ro- 
man manuscript;  and  rumpent  in 
Ae  Medicean^  and  other  ancient 
nuifiuscripts.  It  is  rumpent  in  thef 
King's^  tne  Cambridge^  and  both 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts.  Hein- 
A\u,  MasviciuSj  and  several  other 
editors^  have  the  same  reading. 
Servitts,  La  Cerda>  Ruseus^  and 
others  read  erumpent.  ' 

This  prognostic  of  the  scattering 
of  the  rays  of  the  suu  is  taken  also 
from  Aratus : 


I  III   ■■  II  —I  .111   ■!■■    iipiiM  111  t  iiw HI— ii%<wr 

*AXXi^  fr«v  4  utrcito  ^ii^;^sraiy  ^  atviftau* 

446.  Surget."]  So  Pierius  found 
it  in  the  Medicean  and  other  ancient 
manuscripts^  though^  he  says^  there 
are  some  that  read  sursit.  One  of 
the  Arundelian^  and  boui  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  have  surgit.  Almost 
all  the  printed  editions  have  stirgef^ 

447.  Tithoni  croceum  linquens  Au^ 
rora  cubile.]  This  verse  is  repeated 
in  the  third  and  ninth  .^eids. 
Tithonus  was  the  son  of  Laomedon^ 
king  of  Troy.  Aurora,  or  the 
morning,  is  fabled  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  him.  Homer  speaks  of 
Aurora  rising  from  the  bed  of  Ti- 
thonus, in  the  eleventh  Iliad : 

*Hits  V  Ik  Xi;^t«f  fr«^'  iyttvov  7i^»n$7* 

The  saflFton  morn,  with  early  blushes 

spread, 
Now  rose  refulgent  from  Tithonus*  bed. 

Mr.  Pope. 

448.  Defendet.]  Servius  reads 
defendit :  but  Pierius  has  observed, 
that  it  is  the  future  tense,  in  the 
Medicean,  and  almost  all  the  other 
ancient  manuscripts, 

449.  Tam.]  It  is  turn  in  several 
manuscripts:  but  tam  is  generally 
received.' 
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It  vrill  abo  be  more  profitable 
to  dlbtetve  thb,  when  the  nm, 
baving^mewiured  the  heavens. 
Is  now  prolng  down :  for  we 
often  see  various  colours  wan- 
der over  hi-  face  The  blue 
foretelsraln;  the  fiery  foretels 
wind:  but  u  the  spots  begin 
to  be  mixed  with  fiery  red, 
then  you  mav  expect  a  storm 
ofvdnd  and  rain.  That  night 
let  none  advi-e  me  to  go  upon 
the  sea,  or  to  loo^e  my  cable 
fmoa.  the  'hdre.  But  if  his 
orb  shall  be  clear,  both  when 
be  brings  on  the  day,  and 
when  he  carrier  it  back  again, 
in  vain  thaU  you  be  afraid  of 
showers,  and  you  wiH  see  the 
woods  wavp  with  the  de-tr 
north  wind.  Lastly,  rhe  sun 
will  give  you  signs  of  what 
the  late  evening  will  produce, 
from  whence  the  wind  drives 
tiie  bright  clouds,  what  the 
nicist-  sonth  wind  is  meditat- 
ing. Who  dares  accuse  the 
sun  of  falsehood  i  he  aliw  often 
imetels  the  approach  of  dark 
tumults,  and  the  growth  of 
tmidtfry,  and  hid(^  wars. 


Hoceti^m^emenso  cam  jamdecedetOlympi 
Profuerit  meminisse  magis :  nam  sspe  vid 
Ipsius  in  vultu  varlos  errare  colores* 
Caeruleus  pluviam  denunciat,  igneus  euros 
Sin  maculae  incipient  rutilo  immiscerier  ig 
Omnia  tunc  paritervento  nimbisque  videbii 
Fervere.  Non  ilia  quisquam  me  nocte  per  i 
Ire,  neque  a  terra  moneat  convellere  funen 
At  si,  cum  referetque  diem,  condetque  rek 
Lucidus  orbis  erit,  frustra  terrebere  nimbii 
Et  claro  sylvas  cemes  aquilone  moveri. 
Denique,  quid  vesper  serus  vehat,  unde  se] 
Ventus  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  humidus  a 
Sol  tibi  signa  dabit :  Solem  quis  dicere  fal 
Audeat?  iile  etiam  caecos  instare  tumultus 
Ssepe  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  tum^ 
bella. 


■Mi 


Mfnp 
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450.  Emenso  cum  Jam  decedet 
Ohmpo,  prqftierit  meminisse  magis,'] 
Tnus  Aratus : 

4i52.  Varios  errare  cohres.]  The 
various  colours  of  the  sun  are  men- 
tioned also  by  Aratus :  only,  where 
Virgil  speaks  of  blue,  the  Greek 
poet  mentions  black  : 

"H  It  Wdu  /itXetntf  xeti  e«i  ra  fx\v,  Siwr»s  tf»f 
'Svfiutra   fiikX.«W9s'    ret   S*    Igtu^ut   vtarr 
avi/Mto. 

4i56.  Non  ilia  quisquam,  Sfc] 
This  kind  of  excursion  is  used  by 
Virgil  in  other  places.  Thus  in  the 
second  Georgick : 

Nee  tibi  tarn  pnidens  quisquam  persua- 

deat  auctor 
Teliurem  Borea  rigidam  Apinuite  mo- 

Yere. 


And  in  the  third : 

Ne  mihi  turn  molles  sub  dio 

somnos, 
Neu  dorso  nemoris  libeat  jacui 

herbas. 

458.  At  si,  <^c.]    Thus  Arat 

£/  Tl*  mSrvs  xetBa^iv  /itv  i^ot  /SsvXm 
Atnat  %'  ayi^iXsf  fAa>.»xm  vxciutkos 

461.  VekaL]  Pierius   says 
forat  in  the  Roman  manus 

which  he  takes  to  have  been  ] 
by  way  of  paraphrase.  I  fii 
same  reading  in  the  Cambrid^ 
nuscript. 

462.  AgaL]  It  is  agit  i 
King's  manuscript :  but  agat : 
tainly  much  better. 

Quid  cogitet  humidus  Auster. 
rius  says  diat  some  would  fail 
quid  cogat  et  humidus  Auster 
that  most  of  the  ancient  manui 
have  cogitat. 

465.  Operia.2  The  Bodleia 
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Vk  edam  extineto  miteratas  Ceesare  Romam,     S'tK^Sii^i'c^,"*' 


«*«pWi>Mi«i 


iinscript  has  aperta.  Dryden  seems 
to  have  read  aperia,  for  he  trans- 
lates it  open  wars.  But  I  have  not 
leen  aperta  in  any  other  manu> 
•Gript,  or  in  any  printed  edition. 
In  Mr.  B— 's  edition  it  is  operia, 
and  yet  he  translates  it  audacious 
Ivors, 

466.  lile  eiiam,  &c,]  Having  just 
observed  that  the  sun  foretels  wars 
and  tumults^  he  takes  occasion  to 
xnmtion  the  prodigious  paleness  of 
tbe  sun  after  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar.  Then  he  digresses  into  a 
beautiiiil  account  of  the  other  pro- 
digies which  are  said  to  have  ap- 
rred  at  the  same  time.  But  though 
represents  these  extraordinary 
appearances^  as  consequences  of  the 
murder  of  Csesar ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  shews,  that  they  predicted 
the  civil  war  of  Augustus  and  An- 
thony^  against  Brutus  and  (  assius. 
The  reader  cannot  but  observe  how 
judiciously  Virgil  takes  care  to  shew 
that  he  had  not  forgot  the  subject 
of  his  poem  in  this  long  digression. 
At  the  close  of  it  he  introduces  a 
husbandman  in  future  ages  plough- 
ing up  the  field  of  battle,  and  asto- 
nidied  at  the  magnitude  of  the  bones 
of  those,  who  had  been  there  buried. 
Servius  takes  the  prodigies  here 
mentioned  to  have  predicted  the 
deadi  of  Julius  Csesar;  and  men- 
tions a  darkness  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Uarch,  being  the  day  before  that 
murder.  He  adds  that  this  dark- 
ness lasted  several  hours :  '*  Constat 
"autem  occiso  Caesare  in  Senatu, 
"pridie  Iduum  Martiarum  .Solis 
''fiiisse  defectum,  ab  hora  sexta 
^  usque  ad  noctem.  Quod  quia 
"  miutis  protractum  est  horis,  dicit 
^^  in  sequentibus,  ostemam  timuerunt 
^'sofculanoclenu**  Ovid  relates  these 


prodigies,  as  preceding  Caesar's 
death,  but  the  greatest  part  of  them» 
and  especially  the  extraordinary 
dimness  of  the  sun,  are  related  by 
historians,  as  happening  after  that 
murder.  Servius  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean  an  eclipse  in  this 
passage  by  the  word  defectus ;  but 
It  is  no  where  mentioned  as  an 
eclipse,  that  I  remember,  nor  can  I 
guess  upon  what  authority  Servius 
could  relate  either  that  there  was 
an  eclipse  about  that  time,  or  that 
it  happened  the  day  before  Caesar's 
murder.  Ovid  speaks  of  a  pale- 
ness of  the  sun : 

Phcebi  quoque  tristis  imago 

Lurida  sollicitis  prsebebat  lumina  terris. 

Pliny  makes  use  indeed  of  the  word 
defectus^  but  he  cannot  possibly  be 
understood  to  mean  what  is  pro- 
perly called  an  eclipse ;  because  he 
speaks  of  its  lasting  a  whole  year  ; 
'*  Fiunt  prodigiosi  et  longiores  solis 
"  defectus,  qualis  occiso  dictatore 
"  Caesare,  et  Antoniano  bello,  totius 
"  pene  anni  pallore  continuo."  Ti- 
bullus  also  says  the  misty  year  saw 
the  darkened  sun  drive  pale  horses : 

Ipsum   etiam  solem  defectum  lumine 

"^     vidit 

Jungere  pallentes  nubilus  annus  equos. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Julius  Caesar^ 
goes  farther.  He. not  only  men- 
tions the  paleness  of  the  sun,  for  a 
whole  year  after  Caesar's  death: 
but  adds,  that  for  want  of  the  na- 
tural heat  of  the  sun,  the^  fruits 
rotted,  without  coming  to  maturity. 
Dryden  has  fallen  into  the  error, 
that  the  sun  predicted  Caesar's 
death. 

He  first  the  fate  of  Cssar  did  foreteh 
And  pitied  Rome  when  Rome  in  Cssar 
feU. 
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when  he  Covered  his  bright 
head  vrHth  a  diidcy  redniai, 
and  impious  mortals  were 
afraid  the  darluiess  would  be 
eternal.  Though  at  that  time 
the  earth  also,  and  the  sea, 
and  ominous  dogs,  and  fore- 
bodbigbhds 


Cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugiiie  texitf 

Impiaquc^  seternam  timuerunt  sascula  noctem* 
Tempore  quamquam    illo    tellus    quoque,    ei 

sDquora  pontic 
Obscoenique  canes,  importunaeque  Tolucres  470 


tik,  *tmm- 


467-  Cum,]  In  the  King's  manu- 
ficript  it  is  turn, 

Ferrugine,]  Ferrugo  does  not  pro- 

gerly  signify  darkness,  or  blackness, 
ut  a  deep  redness.  Thus  Jerrusi-' 
neus  is  applied  to  the  flower  of  uie 
hyacinth^  which  is  also  called  pur-" 
puretis,  the  colour  of  blood. 

468.  Impia  sceculaJ]  By  sascula 
the  poet  means  men,  in  imitation  of 
Lucretius,  who  frequently  uses  that 
word,  for  kind,  species,  or  sex.  Out 
of  many  examples  I  shall  select  a 
few :  in  the  fifth  book  he  calls  man- 
kind hominum  sascla : 

Quod   si    forte    fuisse   antehac   eadem 

omnia  credis : 
Sed  periisse  Tiominum  torrenti  s<scla  va- 

pore. 

In  the  fourth  book  he  calls  the  fe* 
male  sex  muliehre  sceclum : 

£t   mtdiebre    oritur    patrio    de  scmine 

9€SClttm, 

In  the  second  book,  scecla  is  used 
for  the  several  kinds  of  animals : 

— Effoetaque  tellus 

Vix  animalia  parva  creat,  quae  cuocta 

creavit 
Sascla,  deditquc  ferarum  ingentia  corpora 

partu, 
Haud  ut  opinor  enim    mortalia    tacla 

superne 
Aurea  de  caelo  demisit  funis  in  arva. 

In  the  same  book  scevft  scecla  is  used 
for  beasts  of  prey,  and  bucera  scecla 
for  bulls  and  cows  : 

Principio  genus  acre  Iconum,   scevaque 

scecla 
Tutata  'st  virtus,  vulpes  dolus,  et  fuga 

cervos; 

At  levisomna  canum  fido  cum  pectore 
corda, 


£t  genus  omne,  quod  est  veterino  semioe 

partum, 
Lanigeraeque  simul  pecudes,   et  hueen 

sascla 
Omnia  sunt  hominum  tutelse  traitU, 

Memmi. 

Comicum  scecla  vetusia  is  used  also 
in  the  same  book  for  the  species  of 
crows.  In  the  second  book  sasda 
pavonum  is  used  for  peacocks : 

Aurea  pwixmum  ridenti  imbuta  lepore 
Sascla  novo  rerum  superata  colore  jace* 
rent. 

I  shall  produce  but  one  quotBtiott 
more  from  this  author,  where  scec^ 
is  used  for  inanimate  things^ 

Nam  sua  cuique  lods  ex  omnibus  onuiiB 

plagis 
Corpora  distribuuntur,  et  ad  sua  s(tda 

recedunt : 
Humor  ad  humorenif  &c. 

Virgil  seems  to  have  used  scecula  for 
inankind  also,  in  the  first  ^neid : 

Aspera  tum    positis    mitescent  sacvk 
b^is. 

470.  Obscoenique  canes,"]  Hein« 
sius  reads  ohscoenas,  in  wmch  he  is 
almost  singular.  Obscoenus  amongst 
the  augurs  was  applied  to  any  thsog 
that  was  reputed  a  bad  omen.  Ap 
pian  mentions  dogs  howling  liie 
wolves,  after  the  deatii  of  Caesar. 
Ovid  speaks  of  dogs  howling  by 
night  m  the  forum,  and  wont 
houses,  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods; 

Inque  foro,  circumque  domos,  et  tempia 

Deorum 
Nocturnos  ululasse  canes. 

Importunceque    volucres.]      Ovid 
mentions  the  owls  aa  giving  omens. 
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dabant.    Quoties  Cydopum  effervere  id 
gros 

lus  undantem  ruptis  foraacibus  JEtnam, 
narumque  globos,  liquefactaque  volvere 
ixa ! 

rum  sonitum  toto  Germania  cselo 
,  insolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpes.  475 
uoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  silentes 
i,  et  simulacra  modi's  pallentia  miris 
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P^w^ge**  HowiBftiBn  hsfe 
we  aeen  JEtna  pour  a  burnine 
delage  from  her  bnnten  fti^ 
aaces  over  the  fielda  of  tiie 
Crdops,  and  roll  down  globes 
of  fire  and  melted  stones  I 
Germany  heard  a  clashing 
of  arms  throughout  the  sky; 
the  Alps  trembled  with  nn- 
iisual  shakings.  A  mighty 
voice  also  was  frequoidy 
heard  through  the  silent 
groves,  and  spectres  horridly 
pale 


I  miUe  lods  Stygius  dedit  omiDa 
ubo. 

mens  of  birds  are  mentioned 
historians^  as  preceding  the 
•f  Caesar. 

Armorum  sonitum  ioio  GeV" 
*.aslo  audiit.']  Ovid  speaks  of 
hing  of  arms,  and  the  noise 
ipets  and  horns : 

ferunt   inter   nigras   crepitantia 

ibes, 

Hesque  tubas,   auditaque  comua 

elo 

maisse  nefas. 

also  mentions  great  shouts 
IP,  and  clashing  of  arms>  and 

of  horses.  Perhaps  this 
le  remarkable  Aurora  horc" 
n  about  that  time  in  Ger- 

The  learned  M.  Celsius, 
>r  of  astronomy  at  Upsal  in 
,  has  assured  me,  that  in 
Mthem  parts  of  the  world, 
he  appearance  of  an  Aurora 

be  has  heard  a  rushing 
I  the  air,  something  like  the 
f  of  a  bird's  wings.  Before 
laenomena  were  so  frequent 
;  us  as  they  now  are,  it  was 
ual  thing  for  the  common 
to  take  them  for  armies 
in  the  air. 

Motibus.']     The  King's,  and 
)r.  Mead's  manuscripts,  and 
ius,  read  montihus. 
Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo 

sUentes  ingens,"]      In  we 


King's  manuscript  it  is  vulgo  est 
audita. 

La  Cerda  is  of  opinion  that  the 
mighty  voice  heard  in  the  groves, 
of  which  Virgil  here  ^eaks,  was 
the  voice  of  the  gods  leaving,  or 
threatening  to  leave,  their  habitat 
tions.  He  understands  Ovid  to 
mean  the  same  thing,  when  he 
speaks  of  threatening  words  being 
heard  in  the  sacred  groves : 

•— — Cantusque  feruntur 

Auditi,  Sanctis  et  verba  minacia  lucis. 

He  takes  this  to  be  farther  explained 
by  a  passage  in  TibuUus,  lib.  ii.  eleg. 
5.  where  he  says  the  groves  foretoM 
a  flight: 

Atque  tubas,  atque  anna  ferunt  strepi- 

tantia  cslo 
Audita,  et  lucos  prsecinuisse  fugam. 

The  threatening  words,  says  he,  of 
Ovid  are  explamed  by  the  flight  of 
the  gods  in  Tibullus.  He  strength- 
ens this  observation  by  a  quotation 
from  Josephus*s  seventh  book  of 
the  Jewish  war;  where,  speaking 
of  the  prodigies,  which  preceded 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he 
says  the  priests  heard  a  voice  in 
the  night-time,  saying.  Let  us  go 
hence. 

477*  Simulacra  modis  pallentia 
miris  visa  sub  obscurum  noctisJ] 
Thus  Lucretius : 

Sed  quaedam  simulacra  modis  pallentia 
miris. 
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t^cveMcii  in  tittdutk  of  evn^ 
mg,  and  cattle  qwke,  a  dire 
oteen  I  the  rivers  stop,  and 
tiie  eartii  gapes:  and  the 
qftomBfal  bfwf  wecpa  in  tbt 
tjRBpfeB,  tnd  the  brazen  ata^ 
tuei  tweat.  Eridannt,  the 
l^jt  of  riren,  vrhixVing  down 
whole  woods  witii  an  mad 
tonent,  poured  foith^  and 
b^  awav  the  herds  with 
tjMir  staitt  all  over  the  plains: 
near  at  the  same  time 


Visa  sab  bbscarum  noctiB,  peeudesqae  lociitae^ 
Infandum !  sistunt  amnes,  terrasque  dehiscunt^t 
Et  moestum  iUaerjmat  templis  ebur^  sraqa^ 
sudant.  480 

Proluit  insano  contorquens  vortice  sylras 
Fluviorum  Rex  Eridanns,  camposque  per  omiioi 
Cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit :  nee  tempore  eodedl 


Plutarch  speaks  of  ghosts  walking 
in  the  nignt^  before  Caesar's  death. 
Ovid  also  mentions  the  same  thing: 


-Umbrasque  silentum 


Krravisse  femnt. 

478i  Pecude^ue  locuta.]  By  pe- 
cudes  the  poet  seems  to  mean  oxen : 
for  those  are  the  cattle^  whidi  are 
said  to  hare  spoken  on  this  ocea- 
sidn.  Appian  says  expressly  that 
an  ox  spoke  with  human  voice. 
TibuUus  also  mentions  oxen : 

Fataque  vocales  prsemonufese  boves. 

479*  Sistunt  amnes,]  Horace  men- 
tions the  overflowiiig  of  the  Tiber 
at  this  time : 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  defectum  monumenta  regis 

Templaque  Vestae : 
lUae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem  ;  vagus,  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probante, 

Uzorius  amnis. 

Terrceque  dekiscunt.]  Ovid  men- 
tions an  earthquake  at  Rome : 

Motamque  tremcnibus  urbetn. 

480.  Et  Tncestum  illacrymai  tempUs 
ebur  asrame  sudantr\  ^'  In  the  an- 
**  cient  oblong  manuscript  it  is  lacru 
'^  mat.  But  in  the  Roman,  Medi- 
cean^  and  some  other  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts it  is  illacrimat,  which  is 
more  like  Virgil.  For  our  poet 
loves  to  join  to  the  verbs  tnose 
prepositive  particles  whidh  he  has 


€t 


€C 


ts 


''taken  frcHU  befcnre  the  nouns.* 

PlERIUS. 

Appian  says  that  some  statues 
sweated^  and  that  some  even 
sweated  blood.  Ovid  mentions  the 
ivory  images  sweating  in  a  thou* 
sand  places : 

Mille  locis  laciymavit  ebnr. 

TibuUtts  q)eak8  of  the  statues  of 
the  gods  weeping : 

Et  simulacra  Deum  lacrymas  fwtfne 
tepentes. 

482.  Fluviorum  Rex  Ertdaum] 
The  two  first  syllables  oijlumrum 
are  short:  the  poet  therefore  pots 
two  short  syllables  for  one  long  cne 
Dr.  Trapp  observes  that  this  rednn^ 
dancy  of  the  syllables  elegantly  tt- 
presses  the  overflowing  of  the  liver: 
and  has  accordingly  imitated  ft  bi 
his  version : 

— Eridanus  supreme  of  rfoerr, 

Eridanus  is  the  Greek  name  tar  the 
Po.  It  rises  from  the  foot  of  Vesii* 
lus^  one  of  the  highest  mountains  c( 
the  Alps,  and>  passing  through  tfas 
Cisalpine  Gaul^  now  pjart  of  Italy, 
it  £siLls  into  tlie  Adriatic  sea,  or 
gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  the  kuqgest 
and  most  famous  of  all  the  riven 
of  Italy ;  whence  Vir^  calls  it  die 
king  of  rivers,  see  rUny,  Hb.  ifiu 
c.  l6. 

483.  TidiL]  in  tbe  King's  na- 
nuscript  it  is  traUt. 
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Tristibus  oHi  extiit  fibrae  apparere  inkigces ; 
Aatputeis  manare  cruor  cessavit;  etalte     485 
Per  noctem  resonare^  lupis  ululantibus,  urbes. 
Nbn  aUas  ccelo  cedderunt  plura  sereno 
Falgara;  nee  diri  toties  arsere  oometie. 


did  Umttning  fibres  fan  to 
appear  in  the  sad  entr^  I  6t 
wells  to  flow  with  blood ;  and 
d4es.lOHdijto  rfisQHQdwttb 
nowung  wolves  DT  njgnt. 
Never  did  more  ligh^&gs 
^  from  a  clear  sky;  nor 
Aeadfal  comets  so  often 
Uaae. 


4M.  TrislSms  out  exHsJlbrcB  ap* 
fmrere  minaces,]  Several  authors 
mention  a  victiin  wanting  a  hearty 
befoe  Csesar^s  death.  Ovid  adds 
tibat  none  of  the  sacrifices  were  pro- 
pdous: 

Vktinm  nulla  litat :  mj^gnosque  instare 

tumultus 
flbni  moiiet. 

485.  PtUeu  mamare  cruor.]  Ovid 
flpeaks  of  its  raining  blood : 

Sspe  inter  nimbos  gutts  cecidere  cm* 
enUe. 

AUe  per  noctem  resonare  lupis  uht^ 
kod^us  urbet.^  Servius  reads  altce, 
ind  interprets  it  magnas.  If  this 
iiBiding  be  admitted^  we  must  rend^ 
duf  passage^  and  great  ckies  to  re- 
MMW  mth  howling  wolves  6y  night, 

Appian  mentions  wolves  running 
alilig  the  Fonun.  La  Cerda  thinks 
Ait  the  poet  means  by  wolves  the 
}^kmU^Me  departed.  In  confirma^ 
lion  ofdiis  he  quotes  some  passages 
where  the  verb  uhilare  is  applied  to 
metres.  But  that  real  wolves 
jhould  come  into  the  cities  seems 
BO  more  improbable  than  many  of 
Ae  other  prodi^es. 

487.  -A^  oUas  caslo  cedderunt 
flKftuerenofulguraJ]  Thunder  from 
A  dear  sky  was  always  looked  upon 
m  a  prodigy  by  the  ancients: 
taof^  not  luways  accounted  an  ill 
oncn.  Hoamce  speaks  of  Jupiter^i 
■jpWKng  a  great  deal  of  snow  and 
hail  on  this  occasion^  and  afirighting 
the  dty  with  his  thundar  andlight- 

Jam  jpatis.  terns  nivis,  atque  diras 
•Grandmis  ndrit  Pater  s  etrubento 


Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces, 

Temiit  urbem. 

Appian  also  menticois  the  temples 
and  statues  of  the  soda  being  fre- 
quently stricken  wiu  thund^-bolts. 
488.  Nee  diri  toties  arserecometceJ] 
Ck)mets  are  to  this  day  vulgarly  re« 
puted  dreadful  presages  of  future 
wars.    Thus  Tibullus : 

Has  fbre   dizerunt    belli   mala   ai^a 
cometen. 

Virgil  is  generally  thought  to  meaii 
that  comet  which  appeared  for  sevep 
nights  after  Caesar's  death.  But  he 
speaks  of  several  comets:  where- 
fore I  rather  believe  he  means  some 
fiery  meteors^  which  were  seen  about 
that  time.     Ovid  calls  them  torcJies : 

Saepe  foces  vise  mediis  ardere  sub  astris. 

Besides,  the  famous  cornet^  which  is 
said  to  have  appeared  for  seven 
days^  was  esteemed  a  good  omen^ 
and  was  fancied  to  be  Caesar's  soul 
converted  into  a  blazing  star  by 
Venus.    Thus  Ovid : 

Viz  ea  fiitus  erat ;  media  cum  sede  Se« 

natus 
Constitit  alma  Venus  nulli  cernenda: 

suique 
Caesaris  eripuit  membrisy  nee  in  aSra 

solvi 
^  Passa  recentepi  animam,  cslestibus  in^ 

tuiit  astiiSy 
Dumque  tulit;    lumen    capere,  atque 

ignescere  sentit : 
Emidtque  sinu.    Luna  volat  altius  iUa : 
JFlammiferumque  trahens  gp^l^oso  limite 

crinem 
Stella  ^micat. 

This  said :  invisible  faire  Venus  stood 
Amid  tfte  Senate  ;  from  his  corpse^,  with 
Hood         ' 
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^«rfMe  did  niiiippi  m  9f  £,.gQ  j|,|.gy  g^g^  paribus  concurrere  telis 


DeflPd,  her  CiBsar*s  new-jled  spirit  tare 
To  Tieaven,  nor  suffered  to  resolve  to  aire. ' 
And,  as  in  her  soft  losom  borne,  she  might 
Perceive  it  take  a  pmvre,  and  gather  light. 
Then  once  let  loose,  it  forthwith  upward 

Jlew; 
And  <tfter  it  long  blazing  tresses  drew, 

Sandys. 

Pliny  says  it  was  worshipped  in  a 
temple  at  Rome^  and  has  set  down 
the  very  words  in  which  Augustus 
Caesar  gave  an  account  of  this  Co- 
meths appearing^  whilst  he  was  cele- 
brating the  games  to  Ventis  genitria;, 
soon  after  Caesar's  deaths  in  the  col- 
lege which  he  had  founded :  *^  lis 
"  ipsis   ludorum    meorum  diebus, 
'^sidus  crinitum  per  septem  dies 
"  in  regione  caeli,  quae  sub  septen- 
"  trionibus    est,    conspectum.     Id 
*^  oriebatur  circa  undecimam  horam 
diei,  clarumque  et  omnibus  terris 
conspicuum  fuit.     £o  sidere  sig- 
*^  nificari  vulgus  credidit,   Caesaris 
'^animam  inter  deorum  immorta- 
^'  Hum  numina  receptam :  quo  no- 
'^  mine  id  insigne  simulacro  capitis 
**  ejus,  quod  mox  in  foro  consecra- 
*'  vimus,  adjectum  est."     We  see 
here  that  Augustus  does  not  mention 
this  star,  or  comet,  as  being  the  soul 
of  Caesar,  but  only  as  a  sign,  that  his 
soul  was  received  into  the  number 
of  the  gods.     Yet  Suetonius,  after 
Ovid,  has  related  it  to  have  been 
thought  the   very  soul  of  Caesar: 
^'  In  deorum  numerum  relatus  est, 
*^  non  ore  modo  decernentium,  sed 
'^  et  persuasione  vulgi.     Siquidem 
'^  ludis,  quos  primo  consecratos  ei 
'*  haeres  Augustus  edebat,  stella  cri- 
*'  nita  per  septem  dies  continuos 
''  fulsit,  exoriens  circa  undecimam 
"  horam.    Creditumque  est,  animam 
"  esse  CcBsaris  in  caelum  recepti :  et 
''  hac   de  causa  simulacro  ejus  in 
*^  vertice  additur   stella."      Cicero 
however,  in  his    second  book  de 
natura  deorum,  motions  tb^  appear- 


ance of  some  comets,  in  Augi 

war,  which  were  predictions  oi 

calamities :  "  Stellis  iis,  quas 

*'  cometaSy   nostri  crinitas    v< 

"  quae  nuper  bello  Octaviano 

^'  nanun  calamitatum  ftierun 

'*  nuntiae."     Before  we  part 

these  prodigies,  it  may  not  be 

to  observe,  that  it  is  very  co 

not  only  with  poets,  but  wil 

torians  also,  to  introduce  tt 

attending  upon    great    wan 

especially  upon  the  destruci 

cities  and  great  persons. 

makes  them  wait  on  the  ba 

Pharsalia,    and    Josephus    : 

sparing  of  them  at  the  desti 

of#  Jerusalem.      The    wises 

however  amongst  the  anciei 

little  faith  in  them :  and  onl; 

use  of  them  to  lead  the  supen 

vulgar.     Virgil  has  related  t 

a  poet,  with  a  design  to  flat 

patron  Augustus :  for  it  car 

supposed  diat  he,  who  was  n 

a  philosopher,   but  an    epi 

also,  could  have  any  real  f 

such    predictions.       If    his 

have   thought  it  not  unbe 

their  gravity  to  make  such  re 

surely  a  poet  may  be  induj 

making  use  of  popular  oj 

when  they  serve  to  adorn  hii 

and  ingratiate  himself  with 

who  have  inclination  and  p< 

confer  benefits  upon  him. 

489.  Ergo  inter  sese,  &c.] 
seems  to  be  no  small  diffic 
explaining  what  Virgil  mei 
saying  Philippi  saw  two  ci^ 
between  the  Romans,  and  i 
and  the  plains  of  Haemus  wei 
fattened  with  Roman  blood, 
says  that  he  once  was  of  c 
that  Virgil  alluded  to  the  two 
fought  near  Philippi,  within  s 
of  each  other ;  in  the  first  oi 
Cassius  was  routed,  md  in 
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hm  acies  itemm  videre  Philippi: 


4«QO   ate  tbt  Ronaa  foroa  cOBure 


Brutus.  But  that  learned 
mtator  gives  up  this  inter- 
on;  because  he  thinks  the 
annot  be  said  to  have  been 
fiittened  in  one  year.  He 
to  me  to  give  it  up  on  rather 
riit  grounds:  and  I  cannot 
lowing  it  as  no  ill  solution  of 
ficulty.  It  is  however  very 
ile^  that  the  poet  alludes  to 
D  great  civil  wars>  the  first  of 
was  decided  at  Pharsalia^  and 
ter  at  Philippi.  This  is  gene- 
lowed  to  be  Virgil's  meaning: 
m  the  great  distance  between 
wo  places  causes  an  almost 
cable  difficulty.  Servius  in- 
lays that  both  battles  were 

at  Philippic  and  makes  it  a 

Thessaly :  **  Philippi  civitas 
liessalise ;  in  qua  primo  Cse- 
t  Pompeius,  postea  Augustus 
nitus  cum  Cassio  dimicave^ 
."  Some  others,  as  Rusbus 
^,  finding  in  Stephanus,  that 
essalian  Thebes,  near  Phar- 
^as  also  called  Philippi,  have 
ed    this    to    be    the    place, 

Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
•own.  But  this  is  certainly 
ake,  for  whosoever  rightly 
Ts  the  account  delivered  by 
ms  of  that  overthrow,  will 
lat  no  other  Philippi  could 
ant,  but  that  whioi  is  on 
ifines  of  Thrace,  and  by  some 
\  is  placed  in  Thrace,  and  by 
nMacedon.  Plutarch  plainly 
es  the  march  of  Brutus  and 
I  from  Asia  through  Thrace, 

plains  of  Philippi.  There 
jre  near  destroying  Norbanus, 
as  encamped  near  Symbolon, 
if  Thrace.  He  mentions  their 
it  this  time  on  the  coasts  of 
s,  which  is  an  island  between 
s  and  Abdera,  a  city  of 
.    Cassius  also  was  sent  to 


Thassus  to  be  buried.  The  situation 
of  Pharsalia  is  no  less  evidently  in 
Thessaly,  being  described  by  Julius 
Caesar  mmself,  as  near  Larissa :  and 
besides  he  says  expressly  that  the 
decisive  battle  between  him  and 
Pompey  was  fought  in  Thessaly. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  whole 
country  of  Macedon  lay  between 
the  fields  in  which  those  great 
battles  were  fought.  Ruaeus  has 
thought  of  a  new  way  to  resolve 
the  difficulty.  He  refers  iierum, 
not  to  Philippi,  but  to  the  Roman 
armies ;  and  makes  the  sense  to  be^ 
that  Philippi  saw  the  Roman  armies 
engage  a  second  time:  that  it  was 
indeed  the  first  time,  that  Philippi 
saw  them  engage,  but  that  it  was 
the  second  time  of  their  engaging. 
This  solution  is  very  ingenious: 
but  it  seems  to  be  attended  with 
another  difficulty.  The  poet  imme- 
diately adds,  that  Emathia  and  the 
plains  of  Haemus  were  twice  fattened 
with  Roman  blood.  Servius  says 
Emathia  is  Thessaly :  "  Ematma 
'^  Thessalia  est,  dicta  ab  Emathio 
*'  rege."  If  this  be  true,  Emathia 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  twice 
fattened  with  Roman  blood :  it  hav- 
ing been  already  proved,  that  the 
second  war  was  m  Thrace.  Be- 
sides Virgil  mentions  the  plains  of 
Haemus,  which  every  body  knows  to 
be  in  Thrace.  But  Pliny  expressly 
says  that  Macedon  was  anciently 
called  iEmathia :  "  Macedonia  post- 
«'  ea  cl  populorum,  duobus  inclyta 
'^  regibus  quondamque  terrarum 
*'  imperio,  j^mathia  antea  dicta." 
Ruaeus  justly  observes,  that  Mace- 
don may  be  said  to  have  been  twice 
fattened  with  Roman  blood;  be- 
cause the  plains  of  Philippi  and 
Pharsalia  are  both  on  the  comines  of 
Macedon.  But  this  learned  com- 
mentator's interpretation  with  re- 
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nurd  to  Haemus  seems  not  very 
dear.  He  would  have  bU  to  r^er 
only  to  Emathia^  and  not  to  H8^> 
mus:  asif  Virgil  had  saidfjEffio^Ata 
was  twice  fattened  with  Roman  blood, 
but  above  all  mount  Haemut  once.  I 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  poet 
had  so  obscure  a  meaning,  wnich 
seems  little  better  than  a  mere 
quibble. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  Virgil  is 
to  be  understood  as  using  the  lati- 
tude of  a  poet,  not  the  exactness  of 
a  historian,  or  a  geographer.  He 
seems  to  have  considuered  all  that 
part  of  Greece,  which  contains 
Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Macedon,. 
quite  to  the  foot  of  mount  Haemus, 
as  one  country.  Strabo  the  geo- 
grapher tells  us  that  some  reoLon 
Epurus  a  part  of  Macedon :  SfvMi  3i 

xf9«9/«9  %^wayt^v6vvn :  and  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  seems  to  speak  of  Thes- 
saly as  a  part  also  of  Macedon: 
''  in  Macedonia  prima  est  Thes- 
'^  salia ;  deinde  Magnesia,  Phthi- 
*'  Otis."  Nor  is  Virgil  singular  in 
ascribing  both  wars  to  the  same 
tract  of  land.  Ovid  introduces  Ju- 
piter comforting  Venus  at  the  death 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  tdling  her  that 
Pharsalia  shall  feel  Augustus,  and 
that  Philippi  shall  be  moistened 
with  a  second  Emathian  slaughter : 

— o^Hiarsalia  sentiet  ilium, 
JEmathiaque  iterum  madcfient  csede  Phi- 
lippi. 

Lucan  mentions  the  seat  of  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  some- 
times mider  die  name  of  Emathia, 
and  sometimes  of  Thessaly.  He  be- 
gins his  poem  with 

Bella  per  Emathiot  plus  quam  dvilia 
campos. 

In  the  sixth  book  he  gives  a  parti- 
cular description  of  Thessaly^  as  the 


field  of  battle,  and  represents  Vhtacn 
saluB,  as  belonging  to  Emathia: 

EmaOut    aequorei    lignum    PAandiv 
Achillis. 

In  the  seventh  book,  when  tlie  tmm* 
pets  sound  to  battle,  he  makes  not 
only  Pelion,  Pindus,  and  iEta,  taot 
also  Haemus  and  Pangaea,  which  an 
mountains  of  Thrace,  to  re-echo: 

Ezcepit  resonia  damorein  vaUibus  Msaok 
Peliacuque  dadit  runos  geminaie  Cfr 

vemis: 
Pindus  agit  gemitus,  Pangaeaque  sua.n* 

sultant, 
(BUeseque  gemunt  nipes. 

At  the  end  of  this  book,  he  smd» 
tions  a  great  part  of  the  Romipi 
being  mixed  with  the  EwudUm 
soil :  and  then  makes  an  apostraphi 
to  that  country  under  the  name  d 
Thessah/y  and  prophesies  that  iti 
fields  will  be  fattened  a  second  tinn  ■ 
with  Roman  blood : 

Latiae  pars  maxima  turbee 
Fastidita  jacet;    quam  sol,  nimUqui^ 

diesque 
Longior    EmaOiiit    resolutam    miMdl 

arvis. 
Tfiessalica   infelix,   quo    tanto  crimiDl 

tellus 
Laesisti    superos,    ut  ne   tot   moitiliiV 

unam, 
Tot    scelerum   fatis  premerent?   qiili 

eufficit  aevum, 
Immemor  ut  donet  belli  tibi^damaaTe* 

tustas? 
QuBB  seges  infecta  suiget  noo  dMsltf 

herba? 
Quo    non    Romanos    violabis    ▼oma* 

manes? 
Ante  nov€e  venicni  acks,  tcderiqmt  «■ 

cundo 
Prsestabis  iiondum  siccoa  hoc  saogniiW 

campos. 

In  the  eighth  book  he  calls  Phi* 
lippi  Emathian : 

Credet  ab  Emaihut  primos  fugiase  FUp 
lippis. 

In  the  first  book  he  had  deaoribed 
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1^  et  lato6  Hsemi  pinguescere  ctuiipos. 
!t  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
:>la,  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 
invenlet  scabra  rubigine  pila ;  495 

ravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 
liaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 


«Bd  the  braad  plain  cf  m^ 
mnk  ahoold  twice  te  flMeneA 
with  our  blood.  Nay,  and 
the  time  wiU  come,  when  ia 
thoK  cODhtilea  the  liusband- 
man,  labouring  the  earth  with 
his  crooked  plough,  ahall  find 
javelins  half  consimied  with 
eating  nut;  or  shall  strike 
empty  hehnets  with  his  heavr 
haiTOws ;  and  riiall  wonder  tt 
the  greatness  of  the  bonm» 
when  he  digs  up  the  graves. 


Itcb  to  lie  under  mount  Hse* 

— Latosque    JEmi   8ub  rupe  Phi- 

L  the  tenth  book  he  calls  Hse-> 
liessalian: 

m^TheuoHci   qui   naper  rupe  tab 
HtemL 

w6  find  h^  speaks  of  Emathia, 
Aj,  Haemus,  Pharsalus^  and 
fjpn,  as  being  m  the  same  coun- 
Florus  aLso^  the  historian^ 
I  of  Thessaly^  and  the  plams 
ilippi^  as  the  same  place :  '^Sic 
cipitantibus  fatis^  prselio  sumta 
Tnessalia^  et  Philippicis  cam- 

urbis^  imperii^  generis  hu- 
li  fata  commissa  sunt/'  Per- 
both  Pliny  and  Servius  are  in 
ight,  of  whom  the  former^  as 
een  abeady  observed,  says  Ma- 
i  was  anciently  called  Emathia, 
the  latter  says  the  same  of 
Rdy:  for  it  is  not  <  impossible 
tfacedon^  Thessaly^  and  Epirus 
t  have  been  anciently  included 
r  the  name  of  Emamia.  And 
d  it  appears  from  Cflesar*s  own 
tnt  of  that  war^  that  it  ex- 
id    over    all    those  coimtries. 

after  Ceesar  was  come  into 
ce  we  find  all  Epirus  submit- 
to  him,  and  the  two  armies  en- 
led  between  Dyrrhachium  and 
Ionia,  with  the  river  Apsus  be- 
A  the  two  camps.  There  are 
al  sharp  engagements  in  die 
ibourhood  of  Dyrrhachium. 
r  his  defeat  there,  he  mardies 
le  river  Genusus^  where  there 


was  a  skirmi^  between   Cseaar^s 
horse,  and  those  of  Pompey,  who 
pursued  him.    We  find  Domitius 
marching  as  far  as  Heraclea  Sentica^ 
which  is  in  tile  farther  part  of  Ma« 
cedon,   towards   Thrace,    whence, 
being  closely  pursued  by  Pompey, 
he  narrowly  escaped,  and  jomed 
Caesar  at  .Slginium,  on  the  borders 
of  Thessaly.     Presently  after  Caesar 
besieges  Gomphi,  a  city  of  Thes- 
saly, near  Epirus,  and  soon  subdues 
aU   Thessaly,    (except  the   city  of 
Larissa,  which  was  possessed  by 
Scipio's  army.     Pompey  in  a  few 
days  marches  into  Thessaly,  and 
joins  his  army  with  that  of  Scipio. 
After  the  famous  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
in  Thessaly,  we  find  Caesar  pursu- 
ing Pompey,  as  far  as  Amphipolis^ 
a  city  of  Macedon,  in  the  confines  of 
Thrace,  not  far  from  Philippi.  Thus 
we  see  the  war  was  not  confined  to 
Thessaly,  but  spread  itself  all  over 
Epirus  and  Macedon,  even  to  the 
borders  of  Thrace :  so  that  the  two 
wars  may,  with  some  latitude,  be 
ascribed    to    the    same    country; 
tliough  there  was  so  large  a  i^ace 
between  the  two  spots,  where  they 
were  decided. 

Paribtis  telis.]  By  equal  arms  the 
poet  means  a  civil  war;  Romans 
being  opposed  to  Romans. 

49S.  Lotos.}  In  the  King's  ma- 
nuscript, and  in  some  printed  edi- 
ti(His,  It  is  Icrtos. 

493.  Cum,]  La  Cerda  has  quo* 

497.  Grandia  ossa.]  It  was  the 
opuiion  of  the  andents,  that  man- 
land  degenerated  in  size  and 
stM^^th.    In  the  twelfth  MneSii 
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Si^lSSSySfolSSS  D"  Patrii,  indigetes,  et  Romnle,  Vertaqn 


and  number  Veata, 


the  poet  represents  Tumus  throw- 
ing a  stone  of  such  a  size  that 
twelve  such  men  as  lived  in  his 
time  could  hardly  lift  from  the 
ground: 

Kec  plura  effatus,  8axum<  dicumspicit 

ingens ; 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod 

forte  jacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discerneret 

arvis. 
Vix  illud  lecti  bis  sex  cexvice  subirent, 
Qualia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora 

tellus. 
Ille  manu  raptum  trepida  torquebat  in 

hostem. 

Then,  at  he  rolVd  his  troubled  eyes^ 

around. 
An  antique  stone  he  saw  ;  the  common 

bound 
Of  neighboring  Jields  ;  and  barrier  of 

the  ground. 
So  vast  J  that  twelve  strong  men  of  mo^ 

dem  days, 
Th*  enormous  weight  from  earth  eou^d 

hardly  raise. 
He  heav*d  it  at  a  lift;  and  poised  on 

high. 
Ran  staggering  on  against  his  enemy, 

Drsden. 

In  the  passage  now  before  us  he  re- 
presents their  degenerate  posterity 
astonished  at  the  bones  of  the  Ro- 
mans^ who  fell  at  Pharsalia  and 
Philippi,  which  in  comparison  of 
those  of  later  ages  may  be  accounted 
gigantic. 

498.  Dii  patrii  &c.]  The  poet 
ccoicludes  tne  first  book^  widi  a 
prayer  to  the  gods  of  Rome^  to  pre- 
serve Augustus^  and  not  to  take 
him  yet  into  their  number^  that  he 
may  save  mankind  from  ruin. 

The  commentators  difier  about 
the  signification  of  the  words  Dii 
patrii,  indigetes:  some  think  the 
jDi7  patrii  and  the  indigetes  are  the 
same;  to  which  opinion  Ruaeus 
subscribes.  Servius,  with  better 
reason^  separates  them^  and  observes 
that  the  Vii  patrU'raxe  those  which 


preside  over  particular  \ 
Minerva  over  Athens^  and  J 
Carthage.  They  are  als 
Penates :  and  in  the  secon 
our  poet  himself  seems  to  i 
Dii  patrii  and  Penates  tl 
Anchises  invokes  the  Dii 
preserve  his  family : 

Dii  patrii,  servate  domum,  8 
potem. 

And  immediately  ^neas 
him  to  take  with  him  the  j. 
nates  : 

Tu,  genltor,  cape  sacra  manu 

Penates : 

Ovid^  at  the  end  of  his  I 
phosis^  has  an  invocation 
safety  of  Augustus;  wh 
mentions  these  Penates,whi{ 
carried  with  him^  as  difier 
the  Dii  indigetes : 

Dii  precor,  JEneos  comites,  qi 

et  ignis 
Cesserunt,  Diique  indigetes,  | 

Quirine, 
Urbis,  et  invicti  genitor,  Gradi^ 
Vestaque  Caesareos  inter  sacraf 
Et  cum  Caesarea  tu,  Phoebe 

Vesta, 
Quique  tenes  altus    Tarpeiaf 

arces, 
Quosqiie  alios  vati  fas  appellan 
Tarda  sit  ilia  dies,  et  nostro  i 
Qua  caput  Augustum,  quern 

orbe  relicto, 
Accedat  caelo:    faveatque    j 

absens. 

Vou  godsy  iEneas'  mates,  who 

way 
Througfijire  and  sword  ;  you  ^ 

become  ; 
Quiriniis,  father  of  triumphant 
Thou  Mars,  invincible  Quirinn 
Chaste  Vesta,  with  thy  ever-bur 
Among  great   Ccesar^s   house 

enshrin'd; 
Domestic  Plicebus,  with  his  Ve- 
Thou  Jove,  wlio  in  Tarpeian 

adore  ; 
And  you,  aU  you,  who  poet* 

plore: 
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QuaB  Tuscum  Tiberim,  ei  Romana  palatiaservas,  ^  l!ld1E?R<S[?^^ 
Hunc  saltern  ererso  juvenem  snccurrere  saeclo     y^LiS  SS^^^vi^  SS 

dnking  worlds 


Slow  le  that  day,  and  after  I  am  dead, 
Wkerem  Augustus,  of  the  world  the  head, 
Letamg   the   etrth,  ^uttt   unto  heaven 

repair. 
And  fimowr  Ihote  that  seek  to  him  hy 

prayer, 

Sandys. 

There  is  indeed  an  inferior  order  of 
Penates^  which  preside  over  private 
Amilies^  and  are  more  j&equently 
mentioned :  but  those  spoken  of  in 
these    quotations   are  plainly   the 
greater  wxty  which  preside   ov^ 
countries  and  cities.     Ovid  indeed 
speaks  of  Vesta,  as  one  of  the  Pe- 
wstes  of  Augustus  Cesar's  family : 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  poetical  com- 
pliment^  making   her   peculiar  to 
Augustus^  who  was  public  to  all 
Kome;    as  appears  nrom  Cicero's 
second  book  de  Natura  Deorum  : 
''  Nam  Vesta  nomen   Graecis :  ea 
"  est  enim^  quae  ab  illis  Wm  dicitur. 
''  Vis  autem  ejus  ad  aras^  et  focos 
"  pertinet.     Itaque  in  ea  dea^  quse 
"  est  rerum  custos  intimarum^  Gm- 
^  nis  et  precatio^  et  sacrificatio  ex- 
"  trema  est" .   The  Indigetes  are 
men,  who  on  account  of  their  great 
virtues  have  been  deified :  of  these 
Cicero  speaks  in  the  same  book : 
''Suscepit  autem    vita  hominum^ 
"  consuetudoaue  communis,  ut  be- 
"  neficiis  excellentes  viros  in  caelum 
''  fama,  ac  voluntate  toUerent.  Hinc 
*'  Hercules,  hinc  Castor,  et  Pollux, 
**  hinc  ^sculapius  ........  Hinc 

''etiam  Romulus,  quem  quidem 
'^eundem  esse  Quirmum  putant: 
''quorum  cum  remanerent  animi, 
''atque  aetemitate  fruerentur,  dii 
"  rite  sunt  habiti,  cum  et  optimi  es- 
**8ent,  et  aetemi."  And  in  the 
third  book  he  speaks  of  them  as 
dangers  naturalized  in  heaven: 
"  In  Graecia  mnltos  habent  ex  ho- 
''minibus  deos Romulum 


iC 


cc 


'^  nostri,  aliosque  complures :  quos 
quasi  novos  et  adscriptUios  ewes 
in  caelum  reCeptos  putant."  Ovid 

mentions  .^Sneas  as  being  made  one 

of  these  Indigetes,  by  Venus,  with 

the  consent  of  Jupiter : 

Lustratum  genitrix  divino  corpus  odoie 
Uiudt,  et  ambrosia  cum  duld  nectare 

mista 
Contigitos;  fiecitque  Deum :  quemturtift 

Quirini 
Nuncupat  Indigetem,  temploque  ariaque 

recepit. 


His  mother  .... 


te 


« 


« 


AnoirUs  with  sacred  odours,  and  his  lips     , 
In  Nectar,  mingled  with  Ambrosia,  dips  ; 
So  deified :  whom  Indiges  Rome  calls  ; 
Honoured  with  altars,  shrines,  andfestivals, 

Sandys. 

Livy  also  says  that  ^neas  was  called 
Jupiter  Indiges:  ''  Situs  est,  quenb- 

cunque  eum  dici  jus  fasque  est, 

super  Numicium  flumen,  Jovem 

Indigetem  appellant." 

Hence  it  appears  to  me  that  Virgil 
invokes  two  orders  of  gods,  the  Dii 
patrii,  gods  of  the  country,  tutelary 
gods,  or  Penates,  and  the  Itidigetes, 
or  deified  men:  and  then  that  he 
enumerates  one  of  the  chief  of  eadi 
order.  For  we  find  that  Vesta  is  a 
principal  tutelary  goddess  of  Rome; 
and  Romulus  is  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  Indigetes,  being  the  founder  of 
the  city. 

499.  Tuscum  Tiberim.]  The  Ty- 
ber  is  so  called,  because  it  rises  in 
Etruria. 

Romana  palaiia.]  It  was  on  the 
Pidatine  hill  tJiat  Romulus  laid  the 
foundation  of  Home.  Here  he  kept 
his  Court,  as  did  also  Augustus  Cae« 
sar :  hence  the  word  Palatium  came 
to  signify  a  royal  seat  or  palace. 

500.  Juvenem.']  He  means  Au- 
gustus Caesar,  who  was  then  a  young 
man,    being    about    twenty«seven 
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already  hvre  we  paid  saffi- 
ciently  tvitli  our  blood  fi>r  tlie 
per]nTv  of  Lamnedon's  Troy. 
Already,  O  Caesar,  does  the 
palace  of  heaven  envy  us  thy 
reign,  and  lament  that  thou 
rtfll  regarde?t  human  tri- 
umphs. For  here  right  and 
wrong  are  confounded;  there 
are  so  many  wars  throughout 
the  world;  so  many  sorts  of 
wickedness ;  the  due  honours 
are  not  paid  to  the  plougjh : 
the  hnsbaiidnien  are  earned 
^way,  and  the  fields  lie  neg- 
lected, and  the  crooked  sickles 
tire  beaten  into  cruel  swords. 
Here  Euphrates,  and  there 
Gei-many,  makes,  war :  the 
neiR^hhouring  cities  break 
tiieir  leagues,  and  wage  war 
with  each  other;  impious 
Mars  rages  all  over  the  pobe. 
Thus  when  the  four  horsed 
rhariocs  pour  forth  from  the 
barriers,  they  increase  their 
swiftness  in  the  ring,  and  the 
charioteer  vainly  pulls  in  the 
rdns, 


Ne  prohibete.    Satis  jampridem  sanguine 
Laomedontese  luimus  perjuria  Trojae. 
Jampridem  nobis  cseli  le  regia,  Caesar, 
Invidet,  atque  hominum  queritur  curare 

phos. 
Quippe  ubi  fas  versum  atque  nefas :  tot  b< 

orbem : 
Tam  multae  scelerura  facias :  non  uUus  ai 
Dignus  honos :  squalent  abductis  arva  cc 
£t  curvse  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  en; 
Hinc  mavet  Euphrates,  illinc  German ia  I 
ViciniB  ruptis  inter  se  legibus  urbes 
Arma  ferunt:  saevit  toto  Mars  impius  orl 
Ut  cumcarceribus  sese  effiidere  quadriga 
Addunt  in  spatio,  et  frustra  retinacula  te 


years  of  age,  when  Virgil  began  his 
Georgicks,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
finished  in  seven  years.     But  Mr. 

B and  Dr.  Trapp  seem  not  very 

exact,  who  call  him  a  youth  in  their 
translations. 

502.  LaomcdontecB  luimus  perjuria 
Trqfce.]  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy, 
when  he  was  building  a  wall  round 
his  city,  hired  the  assistance  of  Nep- 
tune and  Apollo,  and  afterwards  de- 
frauded them  o£  the  reward  he  had 
promised. 

506.  Non  kiUus  aratro  dignus 
honos]  Here  again  the  Poet  slides 
beautifully  into  his  subject  When 
he  is  speaking  of  the  whole  world's 
being  in  arms,  he  expresses  it  by 
saying  the  husbandmen  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  the  fields  lie  neg- 
lected, the  plough  is  slighted,  and 
the  instruments  of  agriculture  are 
turned  into  swords^ 

508.  Et  curvcB  rigidtwifalces  con- 
Jlantur  in  ensemJ]  We  have  an  ex- 
pression much  like  this  in  the  pro- 
phet Joel:  "  Beat  your  plough- 
shares into  swords,  and  your  prun- 
ing hooks  into  i^ears." 


4U 


i€ 


509.  Wine  movet  Euphrati 
Germania  bellum,]  This  par 
Georgicks  must  have  been  ' 
whilst  Augustus  and  Anthoi 
drawing  together  their  fo 
prepare  for  that  war,  wh: 
decided  by  the  defeat  of  / 
and  Cleopatra,  at  Actiura 
thony  drew  his  forces  from  t 
em  part  of  the  empire, 
Virgil  distinguishes  by  tl: 
Euphrates :  Augustusdrew  ] 
the  western  parts,  which 
presses  by  Germany. 

510.  VicincB  ruptis  inter  s 
Cambridge  manuscript  has 
inter  se  ruptis  jam, 

512.  Ut  cum  carcerihus  si 
dere  quadrigce.]  Thus  Hora< 

Ut  cum  carceribus  missos  ra^ 
currus, 

513.  Addunt  in  spalio.']  T 
sage  is  variously  read,  and  a 
variously  interpreted.  Son 
addunt  se  in  spatio,  which  is  1 
easy  to  be  understood.  B 
Arundelian  manuscripts,  an 
ral  printed  editions^  have  a 
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Pertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas.  J^^  ^^^^'SI  Sa^t 

regard  the  bridle. 


k 
Si 

It 


in  spaiia.    But  ^ e  is  led  out  in  the 
King's^   the  Cambridge^  the  Bod- 
leian^ and  both  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
scripts ;  also  in  the  Medicean,  and 
several  other  ancient  manuscripts, 
according  to  Pierius.     La  Cerda  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  spatium  sig- 
nifies the  turning  round  the  meta, 
which  was  usually  performed  seven 
times ;  and  that  addere  se  in  spatia 
or  addere  in  spatia  signifies  the  often 
turning   round,    and    adding    one 
circle  to  another.     But  Virgil  seems 
to  me  to  mean  by  spatiufn  the  whole 
space  that  was  allotted  for  the  course. 
Thus,   at  the   end   of  the   second 
Georgick,  where  he  alludes  to  a 
chariot-race,  he  says, 

•»-  Immensum     spatiis     confecimus 
aequor. 

which  can  relate  only  to  the  vast 
circumference  of  the  whole  ring. 
That  passage  in  the  third  Georgick 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
manner,  where  he  is  speaking  of  a 
good  horse : 

Hie  vel  ad  Elei  metas  et  maxima  campi 
Sudabit  spatia. 

In  the  fifth  iEneid,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  foot  race,  spatium  is  evi- 
dently used  for  the  whole  ring :  for 
We  find  that  the  moment  they  start, 
t^ey  enter  the  spaiia : 


.liff 
le  If' 

>th^ 

.1  ^ 
kit*' 


Locum  capiunt,  signoque  repente 

(^orripiunt  spatia  audito,  limenque  relin- 
quunt 

EffusL 

If  addunt  se  in  spaiia  be  the  right 


et 


reading,  I  should  rather  think  it 
means  thei^  enter  the  ring,  which  is 
the  meaning  of  corripiunt  spatia  or 
campnm,  as  he  expresses  it  in  the 
third  Georgick : 

Cum  praecipiti  certamine  campum 

Corripuere,  ruuntque  effusi  carcere  cur- 
rus. 

Heinsius  and  Ruseus,  whom  I  have 
followed,  read  addunt  in  spatio: 
which  I  take  to  signify  they  increase 
their  swiftness  in  the  ring,  or  run 
faster  and  faster.  In  tnis  sense 
Grimoaldus  has  paraphrased  this 
passage:  *'  Quemadmodum  tamen 
equorum  plus  plusque  currendo 
cursus  augetur."  May's  transla* 
tion  is  according  to  this  reading : 

So  when  swift  chariots  from  the  lists 

are  gone. 
Their  furious  haste  increases  as  they  run* 

Dryden's  seems  to  have  much  the 
same  meaning : 

So  four  fierce  coursers  starting  to  the 

race. 
Scour  thro'  the  plain,  and  lengthen  ev^r^ 

pace, 

Mr.  B. reads  addunt  se  in  spatia, 

and  translates  it  thus : 

As  when  the  cars  swift  pouring  thro*  the 

race. 
Encounter  furious  on  the  dusty  space. 

Dr.  Trapp  translates  it  according  to 
La  Cerda  s  interpretation : 

As  when  the  racers  from  their  barriers 

start. 
Oft  whirling  round  the  goaU 
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LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


NUS  arvorum  cultus,  et  sidera  caeli : 


Thna  fur  of  the  cnltufe  of 
the  fidd^  and  of  the  coiuCel- 
latkms  ot  heaven :  oow^  O 

Bacche,  canam,   nee  non  sylvestria  ^d^^'£lS^^<i 

durubft 


tmrn^i^^tm 


mus  arvorum,  &c.]  The 
8  this  book  with  a  brief 
ton  of  the  subject  of  the 
len  declares  mat  of  the 
k  to  be  vines,  olives,  and 
md  shrubs ;  and  invokes 
his  assistance. 
ion  sylvestria  tecum,  &c.] 
roduction  the  commen- 
ve  not  sufficiently  taken 
r  consideration,  and  for 
thoroughly  explaining  it, 
easy,  for  every  reader,  to 
!  the  conclusion  of  this 
th  the  beginning  of  it. 
egins  with  these  words, 
,  Bacche^  canam;  but 
e  latter  end  of  the  book, 
rs  olives  and  fruit,  and 
•eesi  and  even  shrubs,  to 
itself; 

orandum  ceque  Baccheia  dona 
iit$ 

not  easily  understood^ 
>bserving  in  how  particu- 
oner  the  poet,  immedi- 
HT  Nunc  te  Bacche  canam, 
ec  non  sylv§stfia  tecum 
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VirguUayS^c^  The  reason  of  which 
I  conceive  to  be  this.  Vhrgil,  in 
order  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the 
verse,  in  this  place,  above  that 
of  the  proposition,  in  the  first 
GeorgicK,  as  he  there  makes  use 
of  a  figure,  by  employing  sydere 
instead  of  tempore^  so  here  he 
chooses  a  nobler  figure,  by  the 
apostrophe  he  makes  to  Bacchus; 
and  in  the  third  book,  he  uses  the 
same  figure,  for  the  same  purpose, 
three  times  in  the  two  first  Hnes. 
But  this  eiqpression,  nunc  te,  Bac* 
che,  canam,  having  the  air  of  a 
Bacchique  piece,  which  was  not 
by  any  means  the  poef  s  intention^ 
he  immediately  gives  it  another 
turn,  by  declaring  he  will  cele^ 
brate  equally  with  Bacchus,  that 
is,  the  vine,  every  twig  df  the 
forest  This  seems  to  be  Virgil's 
meaning,  and  this  made  the  sub- 
ject wordiy  of  Virgil.  He  under* 
takes  to  cusclose  all  the  bounties 
o^  nature  in  her  productions  of 
trees,  and  plants,  and  shrubs; 
and  this  he  does  from  the  vine  to 
the  fiirze."    Mr.  g       ■> 


no 


and  the  offspring  of  the  slow 
grovdng  olive.  Comehitlier, 
O  father  Lensus :  here  all  is 
fuU  of  thy  Rifts;  for  thee  the 
field  flourishes,  laden  vritb 
▼iny  autumn,  and  the  vint- 
aq^  foams  with  full  vats. 
Come  hither,  O  father  l.e- 
naciic;  and  take  off  thy 
buskins. 
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Virgulta,  et  prolem  tarde  crescentis  olives. 
Hue,  pater  O  Lenaee :  tuis  htcomnia  plena 
Muneribus;  ti6i  panipineO  gravidas  autumno  5 
Floret  ager,  spumat  plenis  vindemia  ]abris. 
Hue,  pater  O  Lcnsee,  veni;  nudafaque  musto 


I 


3.  Tarde  crescentis  oHvob,]  The 
ancient  Greek  writers  of  i^priculture 
speak  of  the  olive  as  a  very  slow 
grower ;  whence  they  liave  given  it 
the  epithets  of  oy/yovoj,  cr^Utt^^^y 
i^iZhA^viq,  l^Mii%i,  Pliny  quotes 
a  passage  from  Hesiod,  wherein  he 
says,  that  the  planter  pf  an  olive 
never  lived  to  gather  the  fruft  of  it; 
but  be  adds,  that  in  his  time  they 
planted  olives  one  year,  and  ga- 
thered the  fruit  the  next:  "Hesi- 
'lodus  quoque  in  primis  cultum 
*'  agrorum  docendam  arbitratus 
^'  vitam,  negavit  Olese  satorum 
"  fructum  e:^  ea  percepisse  quen- 
"  quam.  Tarn  tarda  tunc  res  erat. 
*'  At  nunc  etiam  in  plantariis  serunt, 
''  translatarumque  altero  anno  de- 
''  cerpuntur  baccae."  But  Hesio't 
no  doubt  spake  of  sowing  the  seeds 
of  the  olive ;  which  will  take  off 
Pliny*s  objection,  who  seems  to 
mean  the  transplanting  of  the  trun- 
cheons. Varro  mentions  also  the 
fIow  growth  of  olives ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  he  speaks  of  sowing  them  ;  and 
therefore  he  observes  that  it  is  a 
better  way  to  propagate  them  by 
truncheons  :  '^  Palma  et  cupressus, 

'\  et  Olea  in  crescendo  tarda 

**  Siraili  de  causa  Olese  semen  cum 
".  sit  nucleus,  quod  ex  eo  lardius 
*'  enascebatur  colis,  quam  e  ialeis, 
'*  ideo  ix)tius  in  seminariis  iaieas, 
*^  quas  dixi,  serimus/*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  ancient  Gre- 
ciaiis  were  unacquainted  with  any 
other  method  of  propagating  olives, 
than  by  sowing  them :  and,  as  Mr.  ■ 
'  Miller  informs  me,  they  practise  ' 
that  method  in  Greece  to  this  day. 
This  might  occasion  those  epithets,  ' 


mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
note.  Hence  also  Virgil  migk 
make  use  of  the  epithet  slow  sroif- 
ing;  though  in  his  time  they  had  a 
quicker  way  of  propagating  olives. 
4.  Pater  OLencee.]  Bacchus  is  pe- 
culiarly called  Pater  ;  thus  Horace: 


^ 

^ 
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Romulus  et  Liber  Pater,  et  cum  Castoie^ 
PoUux. 

Virgil  very  judiciously  makes  use  d 
the  name  Lenoeus  for  Bacchus  in  lioM. 
place,  LencBus  being  derived  from 
Ajj»#5  a  rvine-press. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscript; 
this  verse  begins  with  nunc  ixisteidt 
o£  hue. 

Hie]  In  one  of  tlie  Arundelim!^ 
manuscripts  it  is  sutU :    La  Cetd* 
reads  hcec. 

This  muneribus J\  Bacchus  is  said 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  wine.  ■ 
Tliis  gift  is  ascribed  to  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Georgick: 


Liber  et  alma  Ceres,  vestro  si  mmnff^^  ^ 
tellus  ■•■ 

Chaoniam  pingui  glandemmutavit  arista»  ^ 
Pociilaque  inventis  Adftehia  misctdt  wte 

7.  Hue]  It  is  nunc  again,  in  Dr« 
Meads  manuscript, 

Nudataque  musk)  S^c]  This  alludes 
to  tlie  custom,  frequent  even  now, 
in  Italy  and  other  j)laces,  of  treading 
out  the  grapes  with  their  feet.     Bac- 
chus is  represented  frequently  with 
buskins.     Thus  we  find  in  Tacitus, 
that  Silius  wore  buskins  in  imitation 
of  Bacchus :    "  At  Messallina  non 
"alias  solutior  luxu,  adulto  autum- 
"  no,  simulacrum  vindemiae  per  do- 
'•  mum  celebrat ;  urgeripra?la,fluese 
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Ill 


Tinge  novo  mecum  direptis  criira  cothurnis.         mcSSw^murt^^nX^m 
Principio,  arboribus  varia  est  natura  creandis  :  9  Free*  In  vStw-.^rl^SK 

,.,.,.  ....      cOfPe  up  of  their  own  accord, 

:<}ue  alise,  nuliis  nominum  cogentibus,  ipsae    without  the  labour  of  man- 

^  '  o  /    JT  kind,  and  widely  overspread 

-.  ionte  sua  vcniunt,  camposque  et  flumina  late     'hepi^««u*wihdingrfvcrsi 


"  lacus,  et  fcniinae  pellibiis  accinctae 
"  assultabant,    ut   sacrificantes    ^^el 
"  insanieiites  Bacchse  :    Ipsa  crine 
*'  fluxo,  thyrsum  qiiatiens,  juxtaque 
"  SiliHS  hedera  vinctus,  gerere  co- 
*'thumoSy  jacere  caput,   strepente 
-^circum  procaci  choro."     Velleius 
,  Pat6rciilus  also  tells  us^  that  Mark 
.'iiith<Hiy   would   have   himself  be 
«ad]ed  a  new  Father  Bacchus,  and 
:flB8  carried  at  Alexandria  in  a  cha- 
j-lirt,  like  Father  Bacchus,  crowned 
^^Qtfa  ivy,  adorned  with  a  golden 
\J0mni9  holding  a  thyrse,  and  wear- 
'^l  buskins:   *^  Cum  ante,  novum 
aB  Liberum  Patrem  appellari  jus- 
MBset,  cum  redimitus  hederis,  co- 
f  BDDaque  veiatus  auiea,  et  thyrsmn 
tenens,  cothumisque   succinctus, 
Qurru,  velut  Liber  Pater,  vectus 
fesaet  Alexandrian. 
"  In  the  introduction,  where  Vir- 
f^  makes  an  apostrophe  to  Bac- 
viiis,  Mr.  Dryden  makes  one  to 
his  Muse ;  and  where  Virgil  seri- 
ously desires  Bacchus  to  partake 
**of  xhe  labour   of   treading    the 
grapes,  which  comprehends  the 
whole  subject,  as  to  the  vine,  Mr. 
Dryden  falls  into  a  most  extra- 
vigsoitrant, 

Ctsne  strip  wiih  me^  my  God,  come  drench 

aUo'er   ' 
Wy  J^mbs  in  mttst  of  reine,  and  drink  at 

ev'ry  pore, 

than  which  lines  nothins:  was  ever 
'  writ  by  man  more  wide  from  the 
^ tutor's  sense  or  character;  nei- 
ther should  it  pass  unobserved  in 
^hsfw  shocking  a  manner  the  ex- 
«pri»sion,  iruf  God,  is  put  in  the 
^  nioath  of  a  heathen  poet,  address- 
"uig  himself  to  a  heathen  deity. 


In 


^'  which  I  do  not  believe  was 
"  ever  done  in  any  place  but  this.** 
^Ir.  B— . 

9.  Principioj  arboribus  &c.]  The 
poet  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
several  methods  of  producing  trees: 
and  first  he  speaks  of  the  three  ways, 
by  which  they  are  produced  without 
culture;  spontaneously,  by  seeds, 
and  by  suckers. 

Virgil  in  this  place  plainly  imi- 
tates Theophrastus,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book  of  his 
history  of  plants,  says,  "  Thegene- 
"  ration  of  trees  and  plants  in  ge- 
'^  neral  is  either  spontaneous,  or 
"  by  seed,  or  by  root,  or  by  suck- 
"  ers,  or  by  sets,  or  by  cuttings  of 
**  the  young  shoots,  or  by  layers,  <m: 
''  even  by  cutting  the  wood  into 
'  small  pieces;  for  that  way  also  a 
plant  will  rise.  Among  these  the 
spontaneous  generation  seems  to 
he  the  principal;  and  those  which 
are  by  seed  and  root  appear  the 
most  natural:  for  they  are  in  a 
manner  spontaneous ;  and  there- 
fore suit  with  wild  plants;  where- 
as the  rest  are  procured  by  tlie 
art  and  industry  of  man."      At 

T«M*  rtvTAiy  Jg  11  fjciv  xvrotucro^  tcpoth 
r/;.  i  ol  ccTro  <rv'i^f6xroi  kou  fil^n^,  <pv- 
trtXMTecTXi  ^o^xit¥  uf  »<rjn^  yap  etvro- 
ftecr^i  xcti   avrxi,    ^io   xxi  rtiif   dypiok^ 

11.  Spontc  sua  veniuni,]  Though 
tlie  spontaneous  generation  of  plants 
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,  nemorumque  Jovi  quae  maxima  fron-  Ste^ftit  uS  iS|e^^ 

-  f    oif  all  the  groves  of  Jupiter, 


CasianecB.]  The  Castanea  no 
is  our  chesnut.  Pliny  de- 
the  fruit  very  plainly;  "Nu- 
ocamus  et  Castaneas^  quan- 
1  accommodatiores  glandium 
ri :  armatum  iis  echinato 
3e  vallum^  quod  inchoatum 
iibus." 

m^mque  Jovi    quce  maxima 
Esculus,]  It  is  no  easy  mat- 
letermine  certainly  what  the 
r  is.     This  is  certain^  that  it 
our  beech^  as  many  have 
ed,  and  as  Dryden  and  Mr. 
ive  rendered  it  in  their  trans- 
.     What  has  given  occasion 
mistake  is  that  Esculus  seems 
derived  from  esca,  food,  as 
i  from  ^dy»,  to  eat;  whence 
learned  authors  have  thought, 
nt  without  reason,  that  ^iy^ 
]tculus  are  the  same  plant 
»eing  supposed,  it  has  been 
ted  that  Fagus  is  only  ^iydf 
sed  in  Roman  characters,  and 
;  Esculus  is  the  same  with  Fa- 
t  is  very  plain,  from  Pliny,  that 
is  the  beech :  "  Fagi  glans 
ei  similis,  triangula  cute  in- 
itur.     Folium  tenue,   ac  le« 
mum,  Populo  simile."    But 
>  less  plain  that  the  Esculus 
rt  of  oak ;  for  Pliny  reckons 
NQgst  those  trees  which  bear 
:    ^'  Glandem,   quae  proprie 
Uigitur,  ferunt  Robur,  Quer- 
Esculus,  Cerrus,  Ilex,  Suber." 
ihrastus  also  makes  the  ^iyo^ 
a  species  of  oak.     Thus  the 
and  Fagus  are  two  different 
the  first  being  a  sort  of  oak, 
e  other  a  beech.    .The  Esculus 
r  poet  describes  it  has  large 
;   for  that  I  take  to  be  t^e 
of  maxima  Jrondet,     Ovid  also 
}  of  it,  as  a  tree  with  abim- 
of  large  leaves  : 


—  EacvXea  frondotus  ab  arbore  ramus : 
and 

—  Frondibu  Esculus  alUs,  ^ 

Virgil  speaks  of  it  in  another  place 
of  this  Georgick,  as  a  large,  spread- 
ing tree,  witS  a  very  deep  root  See 
ver.  291.  Pliny  says  tJie  acorn  of 
the  Esculus  is  next  in  size  and  good- 
ness to  that  of  the  Quercus :  "  Glans 
^'optima  in  Quercu  atque  gran- 
"  dissima,  mox  Esculo.*'  He  saya 
also  that  it  is  not  so  common  in 
Italy  as  the  Quercus :  *^  Quippe 
"  cum  Robur,  Quercumque  vmgo, 
'*  nasci  yideamus,  sed  Esculum  non 
^'  ubique."  Horace  however  seems 
to  speak  of  it  as  common  in  Dau- 
nia: 

Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  Esculetis. 

The  same  poet  represents  the  wood 
of  the  Esculus,  as  being  very  hard ; 

—Nee  rigida  mollior  Esculo. 

This  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
thus  Pliny :  "  Arborum  genera  nu- 
"  minibus  suis  dicata  perpetuo  ser- 
"  vantur,  ut  Jovi  Esculus."    We 
find  also  in  the  same  author,  that 
the  Romans  made  their  civic  crowns 
of  it :    ^'  Civica  iligna  primo  fuit, 
^*  postea  magis  placuit  ex  Esculo 
"  Jovi  sacra.    Variatumque  et  cum 
^'  Quercu  est,  ac  data  ubique  quas 
"  fuerat,  custodito  tantum  honore 
"  glandis.*'    I  think  it  not  impro« 
bable  that  the  Esculus  may  be  that 
sort  of  oak,  which  is  known  in  some 
parts  of  England  under  the  name  of 
the  bay-oak.    It  has  a  broad,  dark- 
green,  firm  leaf,  not  so  much  si- 
nuated  about  the'  edges,  as  that  of 
the  common  oak*     It  is  called  by 
C.  Bauhinus  Qjuercus  latifoUa  mas, 
qua  brevi  pediculo  est.    In  the  com- 
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and  the  Oftkt  which  were  re* 
puted  oracular  by  the  Greeks. 
Others  have  a  tnick  wood  a- 
rtdne  from  their  roots:  as 
diemes,  and  elms  j  the  little 
Parnassian  bay  also  shelters 
Itsdf  under  the  great  shade 
of  Its  mother.  Nature  first 
•hewed  these  ways:  by  these 
every  kind  of  woods,  and 
ahruDs,  and  sacred  groves 
flourishes.  There  are  other 
.ways,  wMch  experience  it- 
•di  has  found  out  by  art. 


Escolus,  atque  habitsB  Graiis  oracula  qoercus. 
PuIIulat  ab  radice  aliis  densissima  sylva; 
Ut  cerasis^  ulinisque :  etiam  Pamassia  laurus 
Parva  sub  ingenti  matris  se  subjicit  umbra. 
Hos  natura  modos  primum  dedit:    his  genus 

omne  90 

Sylvarum,  fruticumque  viret,  nemorumque  sa- 

crorum. 
Sunt  alii^  quos  ipse  via  sibi  repperit  usus. 


mon  oak^  the  acorns  grow  on  long 
stalks^  and  the  leaves  have  scarce 
any  tail^  but  grow  almost  close  to 
the  branches:  but  in  the  bay- oak 
the  acorns  grow  on  short  stalks  and 
the  leaves  have  long  tails.  They 
are  both  figured  in  C.  Bauhinus's 
edition  of  Matthiolus. 

16.  HahitcB  Graiis  oracula  quer* 
CM*.]  ^^  It  is  very  well  known  how 
'*  fond  the  Romans  were  of  their 
*'  gods^  and  religious  ceremonies^ 
''and  what  a  contempt  they  had 
*'  for  those  of  other  nations.  It  is 
in  this  manner  Virgil  uses  hahiice 
Graiis  oracula  quercus :  he  smiles 
"  at  the  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them, 
"for  their  superstition;  but  Mr. 
'*  Dryden  unhappily  applies  this 
"  passage  seriously,  in  these  words. 


U 
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"  WJiere  Jove  of  old  oracvlousJy  spoked 

Mr.  B — 


18.  Cerasis!li  Cherries  were  a  new 
fruit  amongst  the  Romans  in  Virgil's 
time.  Pliny  tells  us  they  were 
brought  from  Pontus,  by  Lucullus, 
after  he  had  subdued  M  ithridates : 
"  Cerasi  ante  victoriam  Mithrida- 
**  ticam  L.  Luculli  non  fuere  in 
''  Italia.  Ad  urbis  annum  dclxxx. 
'*  Is  primum  vexit  e  Ponto,annisque 
"  cxx  trans  Oceanum  in  Britanniam 
**  usque  pervenere." 

UlndsJi  Elms  were  in.  great  re- 
quest amongst  the  ancients,  they  be- 


ing preferred  before  all  other  trees 
for  props  to  their  vines.  Hence  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  them 
amongst  the  poets. 

Pamassia  Laurus."]  The  finest 
bay  trees  grew  on  mount  Parnassus, 
according  to  Pliny :  '' Spectatissma 
'*  in  monte  Pamasso."  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove^  in  the  note  on  ^ 
ver.  306,  of  the  first  Georgick,  tint 
the  bay,  and  not  the  laurel,  is  die 
Laurus  of  the  ancients.  I  shall  add 
in  this  place,  that  the  laurel  is  not 
so  apt  to  propagateitself  by  suckers 
as  the  bay. 

20.  Hos  natura  modos  primum  ^ 
dit'^  By  this  the  poet  means,  thit 
these  are  the  ways,  by  which  trees 
are  naturally  propagated,  withoot 
the  assistance  of  art. 

21.  FruticumJ]  The  difierenoe  - 
between  a  tree  and  a  shrub  is,  dist 
the  tree  rises  from  the  root,  with  « 
single  trunk,  and  the  shrub  divides 
itself  into  branches,  as  soon  as  it 
rises  from  the  root.  Thus  Thco* 
phrastus:  Au^^av  fih  cvf  W)  re  iM  ^ 
flying  fiovoHXi^ti,  TTcXwcXei^of,  i^tffth 
6VK  ivu^tXvXvrtr  cUf  ixuM,  wxHiy  ofu^ 
Ae^.  ^^vycifcf  2ij  to  «x«   ft^m  xtti  •»*      ' 

^2,  Sunt  alii,  &c.]  Ha ving  already  ^' 
mentioned  the  several  ways  Ij  7 
which  plants  naturally  propitfatt  i^ 
their  species;  he  now  procee£to  ig 
mention  those  methods,  which  are  ^ 
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ilantas  ienero  abscindens  de  corpore  ma^  ^SS^bSyo^dr'SS 

trum 

suit  sulcis :  hie  stirpes  obruit  arvo, 

jjfidasque  sudes,  et  acuto  robore  yallos :  25 

rumque  aliae  presses  propaginis  arcus 


ther,  and  pots  them  into  the 
farrowRj  another  i^ant-i  sett 
fa  the  field,  either  by  tplittioy 
oriharpenmgthefoot.  Other 
trees  expect  the  bent  dowa 


arches 


einect 
lotala 


toycr. 


by  human  industry.  These 
f  suckers,  sets,  layers,  cut- 
pieces  of  the  cleft  wood^  and 
ling. 

lus  says  it  is  viam  in  the  Lom- 
manuscript.  If  this  reading 
mitted  the  passage  must  be 
■ed  thus:  ^^ There  are  other 
liods  which  experience  has 
id  out  to  be  its  way." 
Plantas  tenero  abscindens  de 
e  matrumJ]  In  one  of  the 
l^an  manuscripts  it  is  Planias 
r  abscindens  corpore  matrum, 
hese  words  the  poet  plainly 
)e8  the  propagation  of  plants 
kers.  I  take  this  to  be  what 
•hrastus  means  by  ivt  ttcc^x-' 
.  The  suckers  are  called  Sto- 
as  Varro  tells  us,  who  adds 
1  ancestor  of  C.  Licijnius  Stolo 
e  surname  of  Stolo,  because 
jB  very  diligent  in  digging 
'he  suckers  from  the  roots  of 
es.  '^  Nam  C.  Licinium  Sto- 
m,  et  Cn.  Tremelium  Scrofam 

0  venire,  unum  cujus  majores 
modo    agri   legem  tulerunt. 

1  Stolonis  ilia  lex,  quae  vetat 
D.  jugera  habere  civem  Ro- 

um,  et  qui  propter  diligentiam 
irse  Stolonum  confirmavit 
lomen,  quod  nullus  in  ejus 
lo  repepiri  poterat  Stolo,  quod 
liebat  circum  arbores,  e  radi- 
s,  quae  nascerentur  e  solo, 
( Stolones  appellabant."  Pliny 
his  way  of  planting  Avulsio, 
les  avellere  in  the  same  sense, 
^irgil  here  uses  abscindere: 
liud  genus  simile  natura  mon- 
dt,  avulsique  arboribus  Sto- 
s  vixere.    Quo  in  genere  et 


<€ 


cum  pema  sua  avelluntur,  par«< 
'^  temque  aliquam  e  matris  quoque 
'^  corpore  aufenmt  secum  fimbriato 
"  corpore." 

24.  Hie  stirpes  obruit  arm,  quadri^ 
Jidasque  sudes,  et  acuto  robore  vallosJ] 
This  IS  fixing  the  large  branches,  like 
stakes,  into  the  earth.  It  is  what 
Theophrastus  calls  dx*  dx^ifuvf. 
Ruaeus  divides  this  passage,  and 
makes  the  stirpes  obruit  arvo  to  be 
one  way  of  pliuiting ;  and  the  sudes 
and  valU  to  be  anodier.  The  first 
he  takes  to  be  stocks,  the  other  sets. 

''  This  line,"  says  Mr.  B , 

*'  has  very  much  puzzled  the  com* 
*'  mentators,  but  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  it,  to  any  one  that  is 
the  least  versed  in  husbandry,  and 
consequently  knows  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  planting  setters. 
The  quadrifidas  sudes  is  when 
'^  the  bottom  is  slit  across  both 
^'  ways ;  the  acuto  robore  is  when  it 
*'  is  cut  into  a  point,  which  is  called 
"  the  colt'S'foot:' 

26.  Sylvarumque  alice,  &C.3  This 
is  propagating  by  layers ;  which  are 
called  propagines.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  though  we  use  the  word 
propagation  for  any  method  of  in- 
creasing the  species,  yet  amongst 
the  Roman  writers  of  agriculture 
propagatio  is  used  only  for  layers. 
The  common  method,  which  Virgil 
seems  to  mean,  is  exactly  de- 
scribed by  Columella.  *'  When 
you  would  lay  down  a  branch, 
says  he,  from  the  mother  tree, 
dig  a  trench  four  feet  every 
way,  so  that  the  layer  may  not 
be  hurt  by  the  roots  of  the  other. 
^'  Then  leave  four  buds,  to  come  to 
82 
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ftMi  to  tee  a  jonang  tuinerjr 
in  ihdr  own  earth.  Othen 
hM.rt  oe  need  of  any  root  s 
and  the  planter  makes  no  dif- 
ficulty to  plant  the  young 
shoots  In  the  ground.  Nay, 
and  what  is  wonderful,  if  you 
cut  the  tnuik  of  an  olive  in 
pieces,  it  will  put  forth  new 
foots. 


T.  VIRGILII  MARONIS 

Expectant,  et  viva  sua  plantaria  terra. 
Nil  radicis  egent  alise ;  summumque  putator 
Haud  dubitat  terrse  referens  mandare  cacumenr. 
Quln  et  caudicibus  sectis^  mirabile  dictu,        SO 
Truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  lignd. 
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*'  the  bottom  of  the  trench^  and 
**  strike  roots :  rub  the  buds  off  that 
part  which  joins  to  the  mother^ 
to  avoid  superfluous  shoots.     Suf- 
fer that  part^  which  is  to  appear 
*'  above  ground,  not  to  have  above 
*'  two  or  at  most  three  buds.     Rub 
**  off  all  the  buds,  except  the  four 
"  lowest,  from  that  part  which  is 
'^  put  into  the  ground,  that  the  vine 
''may  not  strike  roots  too  near  tiie 
•'  surface.     If  you  propagate  it  in 
''  this  manner,  it  will  qmckly  take 
*'  root,  and  the  third  year  you  may 
*'  separate  it   from    the    mother/* 
Pliny  tells  us  that  nature  first  taught 
this  method  by  the  bramble;  the 
branches  of  which  are  so  slender 
that  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
make  layers  of  their  own  accord: 
*'  Eadem  natura  et  Propagines  do- 
''  cult.    Rubi  namque  curvati  graci- 
*'  litate,  et  simul  proceritate  nimia, 
"  defigunt  rursus  in  terram  capita, 
"  iterumque  nascuntur  ex  sese,  re- 
*'  pleturi  omnia  ni  resistat  cultura, 
**  prorsus  ut  possint  videri  homines 
terrse  causa  geniti.     Ita  pessima 
atque  execranda  res,  Propaginem 
tamen  docuit,  atque  radicem  ac- 
**  quiri  viridem.**    This  method  of 
planting  I  take  to  be  what  Theo- 
phrastus  means  by  iv  avrcv  t6v  rtXi' 

28.  Nil  radicis  egent  alice,  &c.] 
Here  he  plainly  describes  what  we 
call  cuttings.  This  is  what  Theo- 
phrastus  means  by  »Td  xXmog.  It 
18  cutting  the  young  shoots  of  a 
tree,  and  planting  &em  into  the 
ground;  whence  Virgil  says  they 
nave  no  need  of  a  root.    They  arc 
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called  in  Latin  Surculi.  Thus  we 
find  them  called  by  Varro :  '*  Ter- 
'*  tium  genus  Seminis  quod  ex  ar- 
"  bore  per  Surculos  defertur  in  tcr- 
"  ram,  sic  in  humum  demittitur,  ut 

in  quibusdam  tamen  sit  videndoBii 

ut  eo  tempore  sit  deplantatum 

quo  oportet.** 

30.  Quin  et  caudicibus  seciisy  &&] 
He  speaks  of  it  justly  as  a  wonder, 
that  olive-trees  should  strike  rooCi 
from  dry  pieces  of  the  trunk.  This 
is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus ;  m 
\vXcv    K»Teue67tirr6i    ^g   fAtxpti,     This 

sentence  of  Virgil  has  been  fre« 
quently  understood  to  mean  graft- 
ing: but  of  this  he  speaks  imme- 
diately afrer.    La  Cerda  says,  that 
what  the  poet  here  speaks  of  yn$ 
practised  in    Spain    in    his   time. 
They  take  the  trunk  of  an  olive, 
says  he,  deprive  it  of  its  root  and   ■ 
branches,  and  cut  it  into  several 
pieces,  which  they  put  into  the 
ground,  whence  a  root,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  tree  is  formed:  "  Hmw 
'^  sextum  modum  cum  septimo  cod- 
''  fundunt  plurimi,  et  putant  in  hia 
'^  caudicibus  loqui  Virgilium  de  In- 
'*  sitione,  et  una  cum  illis  Beroaldaii 
Nihil  unquam  magis  adversmn 
menti  Virgilii.     Testes  sunt  ocuB  - 
"  scientissimorum   agricolarum,  * 
**  quibus  id  quaesivi :  testis  ars  ipsa,  1 
quae  nunc  quoque  in  Hispania, 
ubi  ego  sum,  viget.     Secant  agri-  > 
colae,  scinduntque  in  partes  pluies 
"  caudicem  Olivae,  cui  amputataia- 
''  dix,  cui  amputati  rami :  ita  con* 
''  sectimi  infodiunt,  ac  inde  format 
'^  se  radix  et  mox  arbor,  quod  poeU 
"  stupet,  quia  vere  rairum.'* 
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ipe  alterius  ramos  impane  videmus 
re  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 
pyrum,  etprunis  lapidosa  rubescere  coma. 
i  agite  O  proprios  generatim  discitecultus, 
:oIae,  fructusque  feros  mollite  colendo,  36 
egncs  jacean 1 1 erraB.  Juvat  Ismara  Baccho 
5rere,  atque  Olea  magnum  vestire  Tabur- 
lum. 


lad  weoftn  seethebranc&ei 

of  one  tree  to  turn  with  fan- 

pnnity  into  thoie  of  another, 

and  a  pear  tree  heinK  changed 

to  bear  grafted  apples,  and 

stony  Cornelian  cherriea  to 

etow    upon    plomb-stodct. 

wherefore,  O  no<>bandmen, 

learn  the  culture  which  fe 

uroper  to  each    Icind,  and 

earn  to  tame  the  wild  fruits 

}y  cultivatbig  them,  that  no 

andmavlieule.  Itlsworth 

the  while  to  plant  bmarua 

with  vines,  and  to  crown  the 

great  Taburous  with  cUves. 


Alterius  ramos  impttne  videmus 
i  in  alterius.]  In  this  passage 
linly  spe^s  of  graftmg,  of 
he  subjoins  two  instances, 
subject  is  farther  explained; 
3. 

Mutatamque  insita  malaferre 
«.]  He  speaks  of  grafting  ap- 
pon  a  pear  stocky  not  of  pears 
an  apple- stocky  as  Dryden  has 
&ted  it^  who  has  added  quinces 
hough  not  in  the  original : 

I  pears  and  quinces  from  the  crab- 
tree  come. 

am  agrees  with  Fymm  ;  now 
le  nature  of  the  stocky  not  of 
aft^  that  is  changed :  wherefore 
sar  must  be  the  stock  spoken 
this  place.  The  apples  are 
o  be  insita,  ingrafted^  which 
explains  the  meaning  of  this 

Prunis  lapidosa  rubescere  Cor^ 
It  is  a  doubt  whether  Virgil 
I,  that  Cornels  are  ingrafted 
plumb-stocks^  or  plumbs  upon 
[-stocks.  May  takes  it  in  the 
r  sense: 

hard  red  comoiles  &om  a  stock  of 
I^umme: 

>r.  Trapp : 

on  the  plumb*8  the  stony  cornel 
glow. 

m  takes  it  m  the  latter  sense : 

thus  tha  ruddy  cornel  bears  the 
plum: 


and  Mr. 

And  stony  Cornells  blush  with  blooming 
plums. 

I  take  the  former  to  be  the  poet* s 
meaning:  for  the  Cornelian  cherry, 
is  a  fruit  of  so  beautiful  a  red  colour, 
that  the  cornel  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  glow  or  redden  with  plumbs, 
which  are  not  so  red  as  its  own  na- 
tural fruit  Besides  the  epithet 
stonif  belongs  very  properly  to  the 
fruit  of  the  Cornel,  not  to  the  tree : 
wherefore  if  Virgil  speaks  of  that 
fruit,  he  must  mean  the  stock  of  the 
plumb.  Columella  says  the  Cor- 
nelian cherries  were  used  for  olives : 
'^  Coma,  quibus  pro  olivis  uta- 
''  mur.-' 

37*  Juvat  Ismara  Baccho  conse' 
rere,]  Ismarus  is  a  mountain  of 
Thrace,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
Hebrus.  That  country  was  famous 
for  good  wines.  Ulysses  speaks  in 
commendation  of  some  wine,  which 
was  given  him  by  Maron,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Ismarus : 

— —  *Ar»f    a3yt§f    ^U«o    Ix**    fti^MHS 

*I{itv  *A^iXXmf.  is  'itr/tm^if  Aft^iUZ^HU, 

Then  took  a  goat-skin  filfd  with  pre-x 

cious  wine,  I 

The  gift  of  Maron,  of  Evantheus*  line,  > 

The  priest  of  Phoebus  at  th*  Ismarian  I 

shrine.  -^ 

Mr.  PoPK. 

38.  Olea  magnum  vestire  Tahur^ 
num?i  Tabumus  is  a  mountain  of 
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£^roe.^bSr^?S%  TuquG  ades,  inceptumque  una  decnrre  laboren 

the  Ubour  whlck  I  have  be-    q  j^^^^^  q  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  p^^  maxima  DOStrfiB, 


^.    „      ^    .  -  ■     ,  Maecenas,  pelagoque  volans  da  vela  patent!.   4 

the  nfls  to  the  open  sea.   I  ^  r       o    i  r 

iS^i^'iaiircSSidb^SS  Non  ego  cuncta  meis  amplecti  versibus  opto : 

on  this  subject; 


Campania^  which  was  veiy  fruitful 
in  ohves.  It  is  now  called  Taburo. 
39.  Tuque  ades,  &c.]  The  poet 
having  invoked  Bacchus^  and  pro- 
posed the  subject  of  this  Book^  now 
calls  upon  his  patron  Maecenas^;  to 
give  him  his  assistance. 

"  This  allegory,  says  Ruaeus,  is 
generally  thought  to  allude  to  the 
Cirque,  which  opinion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  last  verses  of  this 
**  book: 


'*  Sedjam  temput  equumfumantia  tolvere 
'*  coUa,  &c 

''  but  I  think  that  this  and  the  fol- 
"  lowing  lines  allude  to  Navigation. 
'*  And  indeed  the  verb  decurro  is 
'•  used  with  water :  thus  Catullus; 

*<  Ausi  sunt  vada  salsa  cita  decurrere  puppu 

''  And  Virgil,  in  the  fifth  iEneid ; 

**  Prona  petit  maria  et  pelago  decurrit 
•*  aperto,^^ 

40.  0  decus,  Ofamm  merito  pars 
maxima  nostrceJ]  '*  In  some  ancient 
^'  manuscripts  it  is  nostri :  If  this  be 
*'  admitted,  we  must  necessarily 
*'  read,  ais  some  think  it  should  be, 

**  O  decus y  Ofanuii  et  merito  pars  maxima 
•*  nostri, 

*'  But  in  the  Medicean  and  other 
*'  correct  copies  it  is  famce  nostroe* 

"  • The  reading  in  some  copies 

''  is  extravagant, 

*•  O  Deus^  O  famce  merito  pars  maxima 

••  nostrce, 

i 

*'  Surely  it  is  better  to  read  decus 
"  with  Horace, 

"  O  et  prcesidium,  et  duke  decus  meumJ*^ 

PlERIUS. 


41.  Pelagoque  volans  da  vela  pa* 
tentul     Several  commentators  take 
these  words  to  signify,  that  the  poet 
begs  Maecenas  to  fevour  him:  **  Sim- 
"  plici  generi  carminis  praesta  favo- 
*'  rem:   ut  Vela  favorem  accipia- 
"  mus,"  says  Servius.     "  Ut  Ms* 
^'  cenas  favoris  vela  explicet,  aspi- 
*^  rans    in    patenti    pelago    totiui 
*'  operis,"  says  La  Cerda.     But  if 
we  carefully  consider  the  poet*s  de- 
sign in  the  whole  passage  now  be- 
fore US)  we  shall  find,  that  hyia 
vela  pelago  y  he  does  not  mean  J0- 
vour  my  undertakings  but  set  sau  or 
embark  with  me:  as  two  lines  before 
he  had  desired  him  to  join  witli 
him  in  the  labour  he  had  under- 
taken: *'  inceptumque  una  decune 
*•  laborem."     By     Pelago    pateni 
RusBus  thinks  he  means  an  open 
sea,  not  shut  up  with  winds.     I  be- 
lieve he  uses  that  metaphor  to  ex- 
press the  copiousness  of  his  subjects 
comparing    tlie  immensi^  of  his 
undertaking  to  that  of  the  ocean. 
For  he  adds  immediately,  that  Mifr 
cenas  may  not  be  discouraged  by 
the  vastness  of  the  labour,  that  he 
has  no  intent  to  aim  at  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  in  his  Poem,  and  in- 
deed, that,  if  he  had  such  a  design, 
it  would  be  impossible. 

42.  Non  ego  cuncta  meis,]  We 
have  an  expression  like  this  in  the 
second  Iliad.  Homer,  when  he  i« 
drawing  up  the  Grecian  army,  says 
he  should  not  be  able  to  recite  all 
their  numbers,  thdfcgh  he  had  ten 
tongues,  and  ten  mouths,  a  voice 
not  to  be  broken,  and  a  heart  of 
brass : 
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Noil)  mihi  si  linguee  centum  sint^  oraqu6  centum, 
Ferrea  vox.    Ades^  et  primi  lege  littoris  oram : 
In  manibus  terras :  non  bic  te  carmine  ficto^  45 
Atque  per  ambages,  et  longa  exorsa  tenebo. 
Sponte  sua  quae  se  toUunt  in  luminis  oras. 


HDttlind^  I  had  b  IninAnd 
tMigoes  a  hutidml  mouthf , 
and  a  vqke  of  iron.  Antst 
me,  and  coast  along  the  btfar- 
e&t  shore :  the  land  u  fai  %ht : 
1  will  not  here  detain  yoa 
with  poetical  fiction,  and  ctr- 
cumlocutkmt,  and  kmg  pre- 
ambles. Thot^whkhsprb^ 
i^Kxitaneonsly  mto  the  (^pen 


iTsvy 

bi/ff. 

44.  Prind  lege  littoris  cram.']  This 
npression,  of  coasting  near  the 
flhore^  is  tiiought  to  contradict  the 
open  sea  just  now  mentioned :  but 
I  bdieve  what  I  have  said  in  the 
note  on  ver.  41.  will  reconcile  this 

seeming  contradiction.     Mr.  B 

troold  nave  primi  altered  to  the  ad- 
verb primo;  and  indeed  it  is  pri-^ 
mm  m  the  King's  manuscript,  out 
Aere  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for 
flus  alteration.  Lego  in  naval  affairs 
is  always  used  in  Latin  for  coastings 
whence^  as  La  Cerda  observes,  jpe- 
^g«r  legere,  which  some  write^  is 
barbarous. 

45.  Non  hie  te  carmine  Jicto,  &c.] 
^  Rusus  and  Mr.  Dryden  under- 
"  stand  non  hie  te  carmine  Jicto  rela- 
"  tively  to  the  whole  work  in  ge- 
"  neral ;  but  it  is  plain,  Virgil  con- 
**  fines  it  to  his  invocation,  non  hie, 
^not  in  this  place.  The  conclusion 
'*  seems  to  carry  with  it  some  kind 
"of  reflection  upon  the  common 
*  tedious  forms  of  invocation, 
'^  which>  it  is  probable,  Maecenas 
'^had  been  often  tired  with."  Mr. 
B . 

47*  Sponte  sua,  &c.]  The  poet 
bad  before  mentioned  the  three  ways 
by  which  wild  trees  are  produced; 
spontaneously^  by  roots^  and  by 
aeeds.  Here  he  mentions  them 
l^pain^  and  shews  by  what  culture 
eaeb  sort  may  be  meliorated. 

Om^.]  So  I  read  it  with  Heiusius^ 
and  La  Cerda:  it  is  commonly  read 
m  kimifds  auras.    This  last  author 


observes  that  in  luminis  oras  is  a  fre- 
quent expression  amongst  the  poets : 
uius  Ennius : 

— —  O  Romule,  Romule  die,  O 
Qualem  te  patriae  custodem  Di  genue* 

runt? 
Tu  produxisti  nos  inter  luminU  oras. 

And  Lucretius: 

Nee  sine  te  quicquam  dias  in  luminis  oras 
Exoritur. 

And 

At  nunc  seminibus  quia  certis  quidque 

creatur, 
Inde  enascitur,  atque  oras  in  luminis  exit, 
Materies  ubi  inest  cujusque  et  corpora 

prima. 


And 


Vivida  tellus 


Tuto  res  teneras  effert  in  lumhUs  oras. 


And 


Miscetur  funere  vagor. 


Quern  pueri  toUunt  visentes/itminv  orw. 

And 

Significare  Tolunt  indignos  esse  putandos, 
Vivam  progeniem  qui  in  oras  luminis 
edant. 

And 

Turn  porro  puer,  ut  saevis  projectus  ab 

undis 
Navita,  nudus  humi  jacet,  infans,  indi- 

gus  omni 
Vitali  auxilio,  cum  primum  in  luminis 

oras 
Nixibus  ex  alvo  matris  natuia  ptofiidit. 

And 

Nunc  redeo  ad  mundi  novitateiii»   et 

mollia  terrs 
Arva,  novo  foetu  quid  jpcimaminlwnktii 

oras 
ToUere,  et  incertis  t^tazitctcidere  vcntit. 
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«« iiiiiniitfiil  Indeedtbttt  fair 
and  ftrong :  for  nature  Ues 
Md  in  the  soU.  Yet  these  if 
you  graft  them,  or  change 
them  by  pniting  them  into 
wdl  prepared  trenches,  will 

Sat  off  their  wild  nature,  and 
y  ft«quent  culture  will  be 
not  dow  to  obey  any  diaci- 
pUne.  And  those  also,  which 
arise  barren  from  the  bottom 
of  the  plant,  will  do  the  same, 
if  you  transplant  them  into 
the  open  fields.  Fortheliieh 
ahoots  and  branches  of  the 
mother  overshadow  them, 
and  hinder  them  from  bear- 
ing  firuit,  as  they  grow  up ; 
and  scorch  it  when  they  bear 
any.  The  tree  which  arises 
from  teed,  grows  slowly,  and 
ivill  spread  a  shade  for  late 
posterity. 


Infcecunda  quidem^  sed  Iseta  et  fortia  surgont : 
Quippe  solo  natura  subest    Tamen  h»c  quo- 

que  si  quis  49 

Inserat,  aut  scrobibus  mandet  mutata  subactis, 
Exuerint  sylvestrem  animum :    cultuque   fre 

quenti 
In  quascunque  voces  artes,  baud  tarda  sequen- 

tur. 
Nee  non  et  sterilis,  quae  stirpibus  exit  ab  imisi 
Hoe  faeiet^  vaeuos  si  sit  digesta  per  agros. 
Nunc  altae  frondes^  et  rami  matris  opacant,    55 
Crescentique  adimunt  foetus,  unintqueferentem. 
Jam,  quae  seminibus  jactis  se  sustulit  arbos^ 
Tarda  venit^  seris  faetura  nepotibus  umbram. 


And 

Sic  unum  quicquid  paullatim  protrahit 

stas 
In  medium,  ratioque  in  luminit  eruit 

ora*. 

Thus  also  our  poet  himself^  in  the 
seventh  ^neid : 


Quern  Rhea  sacerdos 


Furtivum  partu  sub  luminis  edidit  oras* 

Though  here  also  many  editors  read 
auras,  Fulvius  Ursinus  looks  upon 
the  passage  now  under  consideration 
to  be  an  imitation  of  that  line  in 
Lucretius : 

Sponte  sua  nequeunt  liquidas  existere  in 
auras. 

49.  Quippe  solo  naiura  subest.] 
Some  understand  solo  to  mean  the 
root  of  the  tree :  others  interpret  it 
the  soil  or  earth,  in  which  it  grows. 
By  nature's  lying  hid  in  the  soil,  the 
Poet  seems  to  mean,  that  there  is 
some  hidden  power  in  the  earth, 
which  causes  it  to  produce  particular 
plants^  which  therefore  grow  fair 
and  strong  in  that  soil,  which  is 
adapted  to  give  them  birth. 


Tamen  hcsc  quoque  si  quis,  &&] 
The  way  to  tame  these  luxurisnt 
wild  trees,  is  to  ingraft  a  good  finit 
upon  them,  or  to  transplant  them. 

BO.Inseral.]  Some  have  imagined 
erroneously  that  Virgil  means  that 
their  branches  should  be  ingrafted 
upon  other  trees ;  but  this  is  con- 
trary to  practice.  Inserere  arborm 
signifies  not  only  to  ingraft  that  tree 
upon  another,  but  also  to  ingraft 
another  upon  the  stock  of  that. 

52.  Voces,]  Pierius  says  that  some 
ancient  manuscripts  have  voles,  and 
some  veils ;  but  that  voces  is  most 
approved  by  the  learned. 

56.  Crescentique,]  In  the  King's 
and  Cambridge  manuscripts  it  ii 
crescentesque.  If  this  reading  be  ad- 
mitted, we  must  render  this  passage^ 

*'  and  destroy  the  growing  fruits,  ., 
''  and  scorch  the  plant  which  bears  , 
**  them." 

57.  Jamr\  In  the  Cambridge, 
and  one  of  the  Arundelian  mani^ 
scripts,  and  in  some  old  printed  edi- 
tions, it  is  nam, 

58.  Nepotibus,"]  Fulvius  Ursinus 
contends,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  ■ 
all  the  o^er  commentators,  that  hj 
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qae  d^^erant  sucops  oblita  priores: 

pes  avibus  prsdam  fert  nva  racemos.    60 

3t  omnibus  est   labor    impendendus,  et 

nmes 

dfls  in  sulcum,  ac  malta  mercede  do- 

landas. 

nncis  Olese  melius,  propagine  Vites 


And  an^  degenefatet  fiofw 
getong  thdr  tormer  joices : 
and  the  vine  bean  aorry  chu- 
ters,  a  food  fbr  birds.  There- 
fore labour  must  bt  bestowed 
on  them  all,  and  aU  must  be 
.removed  into  trenches,  and 
tamed  ^irith  mudi  expence. 
But  olives  succeed  best-  by 
tnmcheoas,  vines  by  layers^ 


r  Virgil  meant  the  latepos* 
(f  the  irecy  which  he  thmks 
\  poetical^  and  more  worthy 
pl^  than  the  common  inter- 
m. 

Pomaque  degenerate  Some 
ma  to  mean  the  fruit  of  the 
I8t  mentioned :  and  indeed 
ients  seem  to  have  used  po^ 
It  only  for  an  apple,  but  for 
iilent  fruit  Others  under- 
lie poet  to  speak  of  the  firuit 
apple-tree.  Of  the  former 
.  IS  La  Cerda,  who  explains 
sage  thus:  *^  Prseterea poma 
n  arborum  facile  degenerant^ 
i  oblita  suam  naturam  et 
8.**  And  Ruaeus,  whose  in- 
ition  is  in  these  words :  '^  £t 
08  ejus  degenerant^  amisso 
s  sapore/*  Dryden  also 
this    line  in  the  same 


Sen'rous  flavour  lost,  the  firuits 
xagr. 

\  Trapp : 

—  Its  fruit  degen'rouib  proves, 
;  its  native  juices. 

Idus  is  of  the  latter  opi- 
hose  paraphrase  runs  thus: 
ladmodum  pirus  abit  in  pi- 
mi^  et  mali  dulces  in  dmaras^ 
ue  in  alias  transeunt.'*  May's 
ion  also  is  in  this  sense : 

jples  lose  the  first  good  juice  they 
id« 


r.  B— *s : 

Slate  applef  thus  forget  their  taste. 


60.  Turpes  ambus  pradamfirt 
iitMi  racemos.'\  Uva  must  be  used 
here  figuratively  for  the  tree;  for 
uva  signifies  the  whole  cluster  of 
grapes  as  well  as  racemus,  not  a  sin- 
gle grape,  which  is  properly  called 
acinus  or  vinaceum.  Thus>  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  Georgick^ 
we  find  uva  used  to  express  a  swarm 
of  bees  hanging  on  the  branches  of 
a  tree: 

— —  Liquefacta  bourn  per  viscera  toto 
Stridere  apes  utero,  et  ruptis  effervere 

cottis, 
Ixnmensasque  trahi  nubes.;  jamque  ar- 

boresumma 
Confluere,  et  lentis  tmam  demittere  ramis. 

6S.  Sed  truneisj  &c.]  Here  the 
poet  speaks  of  the  several  ways  of 
cultivating  trees  by  human  in- 
dustry :  and  gives  us  a  no  less  just 
than  beautiful  description  of  the 
manner  of  inoculating  and  ingraft- 
ing-. 

Servius^  and  after  him  most  of 

the  other  commentators^  think  that 
what  the  poet  says  here  of  olives  is 
a  repetition  of  what  he  had  said 
before : 

Quin  et  caudidbus  sectis,  mirabile  dictu ! 
Truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno* 

In  the  note  on  that  passage^  it  is 
shewn^  that  Virgil  speaks  of  a  way 
of  cutting  the  tnuik  of  an  olive-tree 
in  pieces :  and  he  mentions  it  as  a 
wonder^  that  the  roots  should  shoot 
from  the  dry  wood.  Here  he  speaks 
of  the  best  way  of  propagating  olives^ 
which  he  says  is  Dy   truncheons. 
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Sud  wSS"  "^^^^  ^^  ^*  Respondent,  solido  Paphise  de  robore  Myrtus. 


which  are  the  thick-  branches  sawn 
in  pieces^  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length.  These  are  to  be 
planted  as  &esh  as  possible^  not  e 
sicco  ligno.  Columella,  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  his  book  de  Arho^ 
ribus,  follows  our  poet  in  recom- 
mending the  propagation  of  olives 
by  truncheons:  "  Melius  autem 
**  truncis  quam  plantis  olivetum 
*'  constituitur."  The  ninth  chapter 
of  the  fifth  book  of  the  same  author 
is  entirely  on  the  culture  of  olives. 
I  shall  here  set  down  his  description 
of  the  taleoe  or  truncheons  of  olive- 
trees.  *'  Tum  ramos  novellos,  pro-^ 
"  ceros,  et  nitidos^  quos  compre- 
'*  hensos  manuspossit  circum venire^ 
'•  hoc  ^st  manubrii  crassitudine  fe- 
*'  racissimos  arboribus  adimito^  et 
*^  ex  his  quam  recentissimas  taleas 
"  recidito,  ita  ut  ne  corticem,  aut 
**  ullam  aliam  partem^  quam  quae 
serra  praeciderit,  laedas :  hoc  au- 
tem facile  contingit^  si  prius  va- 
ram  feceris^  et  eam  partem  supra 
quam  ramum  secaturus  es^  foeno^ 
"  aut  stramentis  texeris,  ut  molliter, 
'^  et  sine  noxa  corticis  taleae  siiper- 
positse  secentur.  Taleae  deinde 
sesquipedales  serra  prsecidantur, 
atque  earum  plagae  utraque  parte 
*'  falce  leventur,  &c."  Here  he  says 
they  are  to  be  cut  to  the  length  of  a 
foot  and  half;  but  Cato  recommends 
them  to  be  no  longer  than  one  foot : 
Taleas  oleagineas^  quas  in  scrobe 
saturus  eris,  tripedaneas  decidito^ 
diligenterque  tractato^  ne  liber 
*'  laboret.  Cmn  dolabis  aut  secabis^ 
'^  quas  in  seminario  saturus  eris^  pe- 
''  dales  facito." 

Truncus  is  properly  a  stock  of  a 
tree,  divested  of  its  head:  hence 
these  laleas,  or  branches,  with  their 
heads  cut  off  are  called  truncu  The 
French  derive  their  word  troncon 
from  truncus  ;  and  hence  comes  our 
word  truncheon. 
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The  winters  in  England  are  gene  • 
rally  too  severe,  to  suffer  olive-trees 
to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground. 
The  way  of  propagating  them  here 
is  by  laying    down    meir  tender 
branches,  and  taking  them  from  the 
mother-plant  in  about  two  yean. 
This  method  is  so  tedious,  that  most 
people  choose  to  have  Uiem  firom 
Italy    in    the    spring.     They  aie 
usually  planted  in  pots  or  cases, 
and  removed  into  the  green-house 
at  the  approach  of  winter. 

Propagine  vites  respondent.']  Vir- 
gil here  recommends  the  propagsr- 
tion  of  vines  by  layers :  which,  is 
still  practised.     It  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  a  better  way  to  pro- 
pagate them  by  cuttings;  the  de- 
scription of  which  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  set  down,  in  the  words  of 
my  judicious  friend  Mr.   Miller; 
"  You  should  always  make  choice 
'*  of  such  shoots  as  are  strong  and 
"  well  ripened  of  the  last  year's 
"  growth.     These  should  be  cut 
*'  from  the  old  vine,  just  below  the 
place  where  they  were  produced, 
taking  a  knot  of  the  two  years' 
wood,  which  should  be  pruned 
"  smooth,  then  you  should  cut  off 
"  the  upper  part  of  the  shoot,  sp  as 
"  to  leave  the  cutting  about  sixteen 
"  inches  long."     This  is  the  way 
which  Columella  recommends ;  who 
calls  this  sort  of  cutting  malleolus, 
because  it  bears  no  ill  resemblance 
to  a  little  hammer.     I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any  proper  English   ^ 
word  for  malleolus,  though  it  is  a    ] 
cutting  of  a  different  nature  from   -- 
that  which  is  usually  taken  from 
other    trees.     Columella   mentions 
also  the  propagation  of  vines  hy 
layers,  in  his  seventh  book  de  ArbO' 
ribus, 

64.  Solido  PaphicB  de  robore  3fyf- 
ius,]     In  one  of  the  Arundelian  ma-   ^ 
nuscripts  it  is  melius  instead  oftolido.   ^ 
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is  edurffi  Coryli  nascuntur,  ot  ingens      65  Shf'^'ttft^'^hiS 

XT  _      1  i_  i_  spreads  itrshade  for  the  crown 

nus,  Jderculeaeque  arbos  umbrosa  coronae,  oT  Hercuies,  and  the  acoma 

.  .  of  our Chaonian  father, grow 

nuque  patris  fflandes :  etiam  ardua  palma  *«»«  «Sf^"?j  *^'»  way  auo 

1*0  *^  grows  the  lofty  pal9itand|the 


i  myrtles  are  called  Paphian 
?apnos  a  city  of  the  island  Cy- 
^nere  Venus  was  worshipped, 
lyrtle  was  sacred  to  that  god- 
see  the  note  on  ver.  28.  of 
St  book. 

solido  de  robore  he  seems  to 
planting  by  sets.  Thus  Mr. 
.  seems  to  understand  him : 

—  Mjrrtles  by  huge  boughs. 

US  they  are  propagated  by  cut- 
and  removed  mto  the  green- 
in  winter. 

Planiis  edurce  Coryli  nascun^ 
By  plantts  the  poet  means 
rs ;  which  is  a  method  still  in 
on  practice :  though  it  is  now 
to  be  a  better  way  to  propa- 
hem  by  layers. 

ad  edurce  with  Heinslus^  and 
1  other  good  editors.  Servius 
et  durce ;  but  he  says  that 
read  edurce,  as  it  were  fion 
'  like  enodes  for  sine  nodis, 
Ls  says  that  in  some  ancient 
scripts  it  is  edurce,  but  in  the 
sr  part  et  durce.  One  of  the 
ieuan  manuscripts  has  et  durce, 
le  other  edurce.  The  King's, 
lambridge,  and  the  Bodleian 
scripts  have  et  durce.  Both 
'ead's  manuscripts  have  edurce. 
^aldus,  Paul  Stephens,  La 
.,  Schrevelius,  and  several 
editors  read  et  durce,  Ruseus 
lany  others  read  edurce.  This 
ommentator  interprets  edurce, 
durce:  and  the  hazel  being 
•d  wood,  this  interpretation 
to  be  better  than  that  of 

IS. 

e  of  the  Arundelian  manu- 
s  reads  nascentur,  instead  of 
fUur. . 


66,  Herculeceque  arbos  umbrosa 
coronce.]  The  tree  of  Hercules  was 
the  poplar :  thus  Theocritus,  in  his 
second  Idyllium : 

and  our  poet,  in  his  seventh  Eclogue: 

Populus  Alcidse  gratissinuu 

It  is  certain  that  the  poplar  puts 
forth  suckers  in  great  abundance. 

67*  Chaoniique  patris  glandes.] 
See  the  note  on  ver.  8.  of  the  first 
Georgick.  The  oak  was  sacred  to 
Jupiter. 

Etiam]  In  both  Dr.  Mead*s  ma- 
nuscripts it  is  etjam. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  that  not- 
withstanding our  poet  seems  to  men- 
tion the  oak,  palm,  and  fir,  as  being 
propagated  by  suckers,  yet  these 
trees  are  never  known  to  produce 
any,  nor  were  they  ever  propagated 
any  other  way,  than  by  seeds.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  in- 
genious friend,  that  what  Virgil 
says  of  suckers  is  terminated  with 
the  end  of  ver.  66,  and  that  Chaonii 
patris  glandes,  ^c.  signifies  that 
oaks  grow  from  seeds,  as  does 
also  the  lofly  palm,  and  the  fir, 
which  is  to  try  the  dangers  of  the 
"  sea."  I  much  question  whether 
the  words  of  our  author  can  be 
brought  to  this  sense,  but  I  leave 
it  to  uie  determination  of  the  learned 
reader. 

Ardua  palma.]  The  palm  (I  be- 
lieve) has  this  epithet  on  aCcoimt  of 
its  great  height.  Some  think  it  is 
called  ardua,  because  the  honour  of 
the  palm  is  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Miller  tliinks  it  is  called  ardua, 
because  "  it  is  with  difficulty  propa- 
gated, and  is  of  slow  growth,  so 
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]ffiilf*BS7^^^*i5J  Nascitur,  et  casus  abies  visura  marinos. 

bote  !■  iiiffralte4  witn  the  off'   ▼  *^  x*    j.     vt      •         i.    ^       i.        *j 

fpiifl(go!raie  walnut-tree,      InsentuT  vero  ex  foetu  Nucis  arbutas  homda. 
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''  that  the  persons  who  plant  the 
''  stones^  seldom  live  to  taste  the 
''  fruit  of  their  labour." 

68.  Casus  abies  visura  marinos.] 
The  abies  is  our  ifew^leavedjlr'tree. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  was  much 
used  by  the  ancients  in  their  ship- 

"  09.  Inseritur  vero  exjcetu  nucis 
arbutus  horrida.]    I  believe  there  is 
no  passage^  in  all  the  Georgicks^ 
which  has  been  more  censured^  than 
this  about  grafting :  it  being  a  re- 
ceived opinion^  that  no  grm  will 
succeed^  unless  it  be  upon  a  stocky 
which  bears  a  fruit  of  the  same 
kind.     Hence  this  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  poetical  rant,  to  talk  of 
grafting  a  walhiit  on  an  arbute,  an 
apple  on  a  plane^  a  beech  on  a  ches- 
nut,  a  pear  on  a  wild  ash^  and  an 
oak  on  an  elm.    Whether  the  pre- 
sent krt  falls  short  of  that  of  the 
ancients^  or  whether  our  climate 
will  not  admit  of  the  same  advan- 
tages^  with  the  better  air  of  Italy, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
But  I  shall  endeavour  to  strengthen 
what  our  poet  has  said,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  best,  the  most  expe- 
rienced, and    the    most  judicious 
prose  writer  on  agriculture,  amongst 
the  ancients.     Columella  spends  a 
whole  chapter,  in  his  book  de  Arbo- 
ribusy   in  shewing  how  any  cion 
may  be  grafted  on  any  stock.     I 
sludl  present  the  reader  with  a  trans- 
lation of  that  entire  chapter.    *'  But 
"  since  the  ancients  have  denied 
'^  that  every  kind  of  cion  may  be 
*'  ingrafted  on  every  tree,  and  nave 
^*  determined  this  as  a  perpetual 
*'  law,  that  those  cions  only  can 
*'  succeed,  which  are  like  in  outer 
<'  and  inner  bark,  and  fruit,  to  those 
^'  trees  on  which  they  are  ingrafted, 
"  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  re- 
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''move  this  mistake,  and  deliver 
''  to  posterity  the  metibodby  whid 
''  every  kind  of  cion  may  be  in- 
<'  grafted  on  every  kind  of  tree, 
'^^ut  not  to  tire  the  reader  widi 
a  long  preface,  we  shall  give 
one  example,  by  following  whidi 
any  one  may  ingraft  whatso- 
'*  ever  kind  he  pleases  on  any 
''  tree.  Make  a  trench  four  feet 
''  every  way  from  an  olive-tree,  of 
"  such  a  length  that  the  extremities 
*'  of  the  olive-branches  may  readi 
''  it.  Into  this  trench  put  a  young 
*^  fig-tree,  and  be  careful  that  it  be 
"fair  and  strong.  After  three  or 
''  five  years,  when  it  is  sufficiently 
''grown,  bend  down  the  fairest 
"  branch  of  the  olive-tree,  and  bind 
"  it  to  the  fig-stock :  and  so  cutting 
"  ofiP  the  rest  of  the  branches,  leave 
"  only  those  which  you  would  in- 
"  graft.  Then  top  the  ^g,  smooth 
"  3ie  wound,  and  cleave  the  middle 
"  of  the  stock  with  a  wedge.  Then 
"  shave  the  ends  of  the  olive 
"  branches  on  each  side,  whilst  they 
"  grow  to  the  mother  plant,  and  so 
"  fit  them  to  the  cleft  of  the  ^gt 
"  and  take  out  the  wedge,  and  bind 
"  them  carefully,  that  mey  may  not 
"  start  back.  Thus  in  three  years 
"  time  the  ^g  and  olive  will  unite : 
"  and  in  the  fourth  year,  when  they 
"  are  well  incorporated,  cut  the 
"  olive  branches  from  the  mother 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  cut  off 
layers.  By  this  method  every 
kind  of  cion  is  ingrafted  upon 
"  any  tree/* 

What  I  have  here  quoted  is,  I 
think,  sufficient  to  justify  what  the 
poet  has  related.  It  cannot  be  ima- 
gined, that  all  he  says  is  from  his 
own  experience:  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly mought  in  his  time  to  be 
practicable.    I  shall  now  lay  before 
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lies  plateni  malos  gessere  v&Iehtes ;      70  ^^^tttS?*^^^^**^ 


ler  what  may  be  said  on  the 
ide  of  the  question,  in  the 
if  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  dotle 
£ivoiir  to  communicate  the 
ig  obseprations. 
le  ancients  used  two  different 
Dds  of  gracing :  the  first  is 
sproach;  the  other  is  what 
airdeners  term  clift-graftihg. 

the  former  method  which 
nella  has  described,  where 
rects  the  stock,  on  which  the 

is  to  be  inserted,  to  be 
ed  so  near  the  tree  designed 
i  propagated,  as  that  the 
thes  may  be  drawn  down, 
nserted  in  the  stock,  without 
:  cut  from  the  parent  tree : 
i  directs  the  letting  it  remain 
{rears  before  it  is  separated. 

the  different  kinds  of  trees, 
I  are  mentioned  by  the  poet, 

ingrafted  on  each  other,  I 
ftffirai  it  was  never  practised 
Y  country :  so  that  we  must 
'  suppose  the  trees,  which 
pass  under  the  same  appel- 
,  to  be  different  from  those 
n  at  that  time  under  such 
s,  or  that  it  is  a  licence  taken 
e  poet  to  embellish  his  poem. 
;  Columella  has  said  to  con- 
this,,  is  no  more  than  what 
nd  in  most  books  of  hus- 
y,  both  ancient  and  modem ; 
hich  the  authors  have  too 
ently  spent  more  time  in  ex- 
ing  what  they  supposed 
nries,  than  in  relating  the 
ice  of  ithe  most  experienced 
indmen.  For  i^ppose  these 
9    were    practicable,    there 

no  advantage  arise  from  it 
i  practitioner,  and  it  would 
ily  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
!  me  stock  of  one  kind  sup- 
ig  a  tree  of  a  very  different 

But  all  these  sorts  of  trees 


have  been  tri^d  on  each  other, 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  in 
Italy,  and  from  all  the  different 
experiments  which  have  been 
made,  it  is  found  that  no  trees  of 
a  different  kind  will  take  on  each 
other.  In  several  books  of  gar- 
dening and  husbandry,  we  find 
directions  how  to  ingraft  one  sort 
of  tree  on  another  of  any  kind; 
which  is  to  plant  the  stock'  near 
the  tree  from  which  the  cion  is  to 
be  taken,  and  when  the  stock  is 
sufficiently  rooted,  then  you  must 
draw  down  a  young  branch  of  the 
tree,  and  insert  it'  into  the  stock 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible: 
then  the  earUi  is  ordered  to  be 
laid  round  the  stock  above  the 
place  where  it  was  grafted.  In 
tihas  state  they  Were  16  reinain 
until  the  second  :dr  third  y^ar, 
when  they  should  be  cutoff  from 
the  parent-tree.  By  this  method 
I  have  known  a  pear-tree  grafted 
on  a  cabbage  stiuk,  but  the  stock 
was  of  no  use  to  the  graft:  for 
the  dion  put  out  roojs  whereby  it 
maintaiified  itself.  But  these  being 
little  better  than  jugglers*  tricks, 
were  never  practised  by  persons 
of  experience." 

69.  ifcp.]  In  one  of  the  Arunde- 
lian  manuscripts  it  is  et. 

Ibid.  Nucis.']  See  the  note  on  ver. 
187.  of  the  first  Georgick. 

Ibid.  Arbutus,]  See  the  note  oh 
ver.  148.  of  the  first  Georgick. 

Ibid.  Horrida.]  It  is  horrens  iti 
the  King's,  and  both  Dr.  Mead^s 
manuscripts. 

Ruaeus  thinks  that  arbutus  had 
the  epithet  horrida,  on  account  of 
the  fewness  of  the  leaves :  I  ratheir 
believe  it  is  because  of  th6  rugged- 
ness  of  its  bark.  Servius  seems  to 
take  it  in  this  sense :  ^'  horrida 
autem  hispida,'*  .flays  hei    Hie 
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Mh  has  been  hoary  ^th  the 
white 


branches  also  of  the  arbnte  are  very 
unequal^  which  the  poet  seems  to 
express  in  the  numbers  of  this  verse. 
Ifr.  B —  takes  the  arbutus  to  be  (Au: 
crab-tree:  and  nux  to  ber  the  fil- 
berd: 

'BvLtJUberds  graft  on  th'  horrid  cralhtree*s 
btbws. 

70.  SterUes  platani  malos  gessere 
Uilentes,]  The  Plaianus  is  our  ori" 
ental  Pkme-iree,  without  all  ques- 
tion. Dionysius  the  geographer 
compares  the  form  of  the  Morea,  or. 
ancient  Peloponnesus,  to  the  leaves. 
of  this  tree^  making  the  footstalk  to 
be  the  isthmus^  by  which  it  is 
joined  to  Greece : 


HiXoifos  T  Ifr)  vtio'of  osrfi^t7y 


lEt^fiim  9'Xar«y0/«  fivau^ij^ofrt  itirnXijt, 
"Axf^  ft\9  ya^  totxtv  U^yofAtvog  ftHs  i^^fugf 

Kckitoif  ttvecXiois  IffifitfAiytj  ify^a  »»)  cvSa. 

Pliny  also  says  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesus is  shaped^  by  the  number  of 
its  bays,  like  a  plane  leaf-:  "  Platani 
*'  folio  similis,  propter  angulosos  re- 
*'  cessus/*  To  illustrate  this  simi- 
litude, which  is  as  just  as  we  can 
e^roect  in  any  thing  of  this  nature, 
I  have  added  a  figure  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  of  a  leaf  of  a  plane- 
tree.  The  Platanus  is  so  called 
from  TrXctlvg  broad,  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  breadth  of  its  leaves. 
Pliny  tells  us  this  tree  was  first 
brought  over  the  Ionian  sea,  into 
the  island  of  Diomedes,  for  a  mo- 
nument for  that  hero:  thence  into 
Sicily,  and  so  into  Italy.  "  Sed 
''  quis  non  jure  miretur  arborem 
"  umbrae  gratia  tantum  ex  alieno 
petitam  orbe  ?  Platanus  haec  est, 
per  mare  Ionium  in  Diomedis  in- 
sulam  ejusdem  tumuli  gratia  pri- 
mum  invecta,   inde  in  Siciliam 
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'^  transgressa,  atque  inter  primas 
''  donata  Italie."  It  seems  die  an- 
cients had  SO'  profuse  a  veneration 
for  this  tree  as  to  irrigate  it  with 
wine;  thus  Pliny:  '*  Tantumque 
'*  postea  honoris  increvit,  ut  mero 
**  mfuso  enutriantur :  compertum 
"  id  maxime  prodesse  radicibus, 
^'  docuimusque  etiam  arbores  vina 
*'  potare."  The  poet  calls  the  plane 
barren,  because  it  bears  no  fruit  that 
is  eatable. 

71.  CastanecB  fagos.]  The  com- 
mentators differ  greatly  about  the 
reading  of  this  passage.  Servius 
reads  castaneas  fagos,  but  thinking 
it  absurd  that  a  barren  beech,  as  he 
calls  it,  should  be  ingrafted  on  a 
fruitful  chesnut,  he  fancies  either 
that  it  is  a  h3rpaUage,  so  that  Cas- 
taneas  fagos  is  for fagi  castaneas :  or 
else  that  we  must  make  a  stop  at 
caManece,  taking  it  for  the  genitive 
case  after  mahs  ;  and  making/agw 
the  nominative  case  with  a  Greek 
termination,  this  and  the  preceding 
verse  being  to  be  read  thus : 

Et  steriles  platani  malos  gessere  valentes 
Castaneae  :  fagos,  ornusque  inqianuit,  ^r. 

The  first  of  these  interpretations  is 
such,  that,  I  believe,  to  mention  it 
is  to  confute  it.     The  second  inter- 
pretation is  not  without  its  follow- 
ers.    Pierius  says  he  has  seen  cu* 
taneas  marked  for  the  genitive  case, 
in   some  ancient  copies:  and  As- 
censius,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Ruaeus, 
contends    for    this    reading.      He 
takes  malos  to  signify,  not  apple- 
trees,  but  masts :  so  that  the  sense 
will  be,   according  to  this  critic, 
Plane-trees  have  home  such  strong    \ 
branches  of  chesnuts,  that  they  seem 
to  be  masts  of  ships :  but  tnis,  as 
Ruaeus  justly  observes,  is  too  harsh.    ■ 
Others,  says  Servius,  like  neither   , 
of  these  interpretations,  but  make 
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iyri»  glandemqae  sues  fregere  sub  Ulmis.  SSSSta^ctSSer"  "* 

under  dms. 


?  the  genitive  case  a^r  Jhre, 
dfagus  in  the  nominative 
Qgular.  Thus  it  will  be^ 
eech  has  been  hoary  with 
ossoms  of  chesnuts^  and  the 
tain  ash  with  those  of  the. 
tree."  Ruseus  follows  this 
tation^  and  Mr.  B 

hesnut  plumes  on  beech  surprise 
e  sight, 

lombeam  blows  with  pear-tree 
»wers  all  white. 

Idus  reads  castaneas  fagos, 
nks  the  poet  means  a  wQd 
"ihesnutSf  for  he  para^^ases 
castanea  syhestri  fagtim." 
la  contends  that  it  should  be 
Haneas  fagus,  jnaUkmsfagus 
uinative  case  plural^  like 
platanus,  myrlus,  which  are 
1  some  old  copies.  Dryden 
5  have  read  castaneas  fagus: 

nastful  beech  the  bristly  chesnut 
!ars. 

ipp  also  highly  approves'of 
iding:  "  I  entirely  agree/' 
,-''with  those  who  readca^- 
p  faguSy  or  castaneas  fagus, 
•ramus' s  sense,  [see  Ruaeus ;] 
:astane(Bfagos.  Nobody  in 
its  would  graft  a  beech  upon 
ssnut.**  His  translation  is 
ng  to  this  latter  sense : 

!hesnuts  bloomM  on  beech. 

'  part  I  see  no  reason  to  re- 
'.  conunon  reading,  castanece 
Thus  Piei^ius  found  it  in 
licean  mantiscript :  and  thus 
it  in  all  the  seven  manu- 
which  I  have  collated.  The 
atators  have  been  induced 
*  the  text,  on  a  supposition, 
lesnuts  were  esteemed,  in 
time,  as  much  superior  to 
nast,  SB  th^y  are  now :  the 


contrary  to  which  I  believe  may 
easily  be  proved.  Pliny  mentions 
chesnuts,  as  a  very  sorry  sort  of 
fruit,  and  seems  to  wonder  that 
nature  should  take  such  care  of 
them,  as  to  defend  them  with  a 
prickly  husk :  '*  Armatum  iis  echi- 
'^  nato  calyce  vallum,  quod  inchoa- 
'^  tum  glandibus.  Murumque  vs- 
*'  Ussima  esse  quae  tanta  occmtaverit 
'*  cura  naturae."  We  learn  from 
the  same  author  that  this  fruit  was 
made  better  by  culture,  about  the 
time  of  Tiberius :  ^*  Divus  Tiberius 
'^  postea  balanum  nomen  imposuit, 
'*  excellentioribus  satu  factis."  The 
mast  of  the  beech  was  reckoned  a 
very  sweet  nut,  and  men  are  said 
to  have  been  sustained  by  it  in  a 
siege.  ''  Dulcissima  omnium  faffi,** 
says  Pliny,  *^  ut  qua  obsessos  etiam 
^^  homines  durasse  in  oppido  Chio, 
^'tradat  Cornelius  Alexander."  This 
tree  was  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Romans,  vessels  made  of  it 
were  used  in  their  sacrifices,  and 
the  mast  was  used  by  them  in  me- 
dicine. Hence  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Virgil  meant  the  in- 
grafting a  beech  on  a  chesnut: 
though  with  us,  who  prefer  the 
chesnut,  this  practice  would  be 
absurd. 

71.  Omusque  incanuit  alho  flore 
Pyri.l  What  the  Romans  called 
drrms  seems  to  be  the  Sorbus  aucum 
paria  or  QuickeU'tree,  which  grows 
m  mountainous  places ;  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  many  parts,  especially 
the  northern  counties,  of  England, 
where  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Mountain  Ash.  Columella  says  the 
Omus  is  a  wild  sort  of  Ask,  and 
that  its  leaves  are  broader  than 
those  of  the  other  species :  "  Sed  si 
"  aspera  et  siticulosa  loca  arboribua 
"  obserenda  erunt,  neque  Opulus, 
^'neque  Ulmus  tarn  idones  sunt 
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L^^f^^^lw^'^  NectaqdqaJiuercn^st^pieociilMiiiipM 
plex. 
11  Kam'qua  se  medio  trudunt  de  cortice  g< 


tag  p"f™',^P'j„X'^i;^j; 


fioffl'J'[T«:'!yvuth^r'ioi^  £t  teniiei  mmpant  tnnicu,  angnitus  in 
^i^nJL'°o^^^n''the  Fit  iiodo  Bmas ;  buc  nlieiiB  ex  srbore  gc 
■  vnv  I)  mule  mid  the  Miid .  luqladiipu  udoque  deooit  iDolescere  libi 

wood  wjin  wedg«,  and  then  -  "^  '  t 

Kt^ZS'tK™^  t™  Ant  runiun  enodea  trunci  resecantur,  e( 

t^lel^i^'i^di^ittEe  £ioditaria  fiolidum  cuneiB  via;  deiade: 

<>""•  '  Flsntea  iminittuntur:  nee  loogum  tea 

ip^ns 

.  £xiit  ad  oielam  ramis  felicibiu  arbos, 

Miraturque  Dovas  frondee,  et  non  sna  p 


"  quam  OmL    Kk  n^vttim  Fra-  are  Bftvenl  -wayt  of  grafthif 

"  «m  lunt,  paulo  latioiibua  tomea  use,  but  the  cmy  one,  whk 

"  foliis  qifam  ccetere  f^nudni,  nee  ^eacribea,   ia  what  we  ca 

'.'  deteriorem  frondem  quam  Uhni  graftiiig,  which  is   per&E 

''prtvtant."  cleaviiig the  head  <^  the  sb 

I  have  Hmetiines  stupectad  that  pUcmg  a  don  (nm  anothei 

the  Orwu  xoKf  be  that  sott  of  Ash,  the  cl^ 

finm  which  toe  msnna  ia  iaid  to  be  78.  TVunct.]   We  call  tl 

ffBdiered  m  Calabria,   and  which  of  a  tree  the  tnmk :  but  ti 

Caspar  Bauhinus  brought  out  of  not  used  for  the  body,  uu 

Italy,  under  the  name  of  Ortuu  3.  head  be  cut  off.     The  bo 

Gout  BHxiani  de  Re  mtlica.     Bodi  tree,  when  it  is  adorned 

he  and  his  brother  John  Bauhinus  branches,  is  called  caudex  o 

Jiave  called  it  Fraxima  rolundMre  S3.  MiTatvTque.\    Serviv 

folia.  wirata  eHque, 

78.  Glandem^ue  tttajr^ere  tub  To  conclude  the  notes 

U^iia.'}  In  the  King's,  and  one  of  passage  about  ingraftingan 

i>r.    Mead's    manuscripts,    I   find  Uting:  it  seems  impoesibU 


fibnu.]  In  the  King's,  and  one  of  passage  about  ingraftingan 

i>r.    Mead's    manuscripts,    I   find  Uting:  it  seems  impoesibl 

glandet  instead  o£^landem.  observe  the  beautiful    nu 

Pliny  has  committed  an  error  m  which  our  poet  has  describf 

quoting  this  passage,  for  be  says  The  variety  of  expression  ii 

uiat   Virgil   speaks    of   ingrafting  bas  usedin  speakmgof  the< 

coerces  iqwn  elms :  "  Quippe  cum  sorts  of  ingrafted  trees,  I 

"  VinpUusinsitamnucibusarbutum,  various  epithets  he  bestows  < 

"  nui^  platanum,    ceraeU  ,  lUnmm  render  this  passage  exceed 

"  dic^t"  lightfiil.      The    arbute    is 

7^-  Ituerere  atque  oeuloi  uuia-  guislied    by  its    ruggedna 

nere-}  Here  the  poet  shews  the  dif-  plane  by  its  barren  shade ; 

ference  between  grafting  and  in-  pear  by  its  snowy  blosaa 

ocnlating.    Inoculation,  or  budding,  would  have  become  a  prose 

is  performed  by  Tnalting  a  slit  m  simply  to  have  said  that  a 

dltft.bark  of  ope  tree,  and  inserting  may  be  ingrafted  on  any 

UH!  bqd.  of,  another  into  H.    Xbet«  but  a  poet  must  add  bw^; 
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erea  genus  baud  unum,  nee  fortibus  ulmis,  5^^t*^tSSg"Stos?rf 

T    •    1    ,  TJ     •  •     •  riA    wlllowR,   of  lotes,   and   of 

;aJici,  lotoque,  neque  Idaeis  cyparissis:    84?  idxancypresse*: 


ctions,  and  convey  the  plain- 
eoepts  in  the  most  agreeable 
jr.  Thus  Virgil,  after  he  had 
sat  walnuts  are  ingrafted  on 
^s^  apples  on  planes,  and 
es  on  chesnuts,  adorns  the 
ysh  with  the  fine  blossoms  of 
ear:  and  instead  of  barely 
;  us  that  oaks  may  be  in- 
d  on  elms,  he  represents  the 
crunching  acorns  under  elms, 
mrhich  nothing  can  be  more 
al.  At  the  close  of  this  pas- 
be  gives  life  and  sense  to  his 
ked  trees ;  making  them  won- 
t  the  unknown  leaves  and 
with  which  they  are  loaded. 
PrcBterea  genus,  Sfc]  In  this 
;e  the  poet  just  mentions,  that 
are  several  species  of  trees, 
»eaks  of  the  infinite  variety  of 

J  two  first  lines  of  Dryden's 
Mion  are  intolerable : 

getable  woods  are  various  kinds, 
Jhe  same  species  are  of  several  minds. 

lis,]  Theophrastus  speaks  of 
ttts  of  elm :    Pliny  mentions 

Salici.']  Pliny  speaks  of  four 
>f  willow. 

).]  There  is  a  tree,  and  also 

rb,   called  Lottis  by  the  an- 

The  herb  is  mentioned  by 

r,  as  being  fed  upon  by  the 

of  Achilles, 

W8  in  great  plenty  in  the  Nile, 
they  make  bread  of  the  heads 
Prosper  Alpinus,  an, author 
)d,  credit,  who  travelled  into 
:,  assures  us,  that  the  £gyp- 
oius  does  not  at  all  differ  from 
"eat  white  water  lily.  But  it 
ixee  which  Virgil  here  speaks 


of:  and  which  gave  name  to  a  peo- 
ple mentioned  by  Homer  in  his 
ninth  Odyssey: 

Oi  ^  kT-^*  ot^ofUfM  /tiytf  itiH^&n  KmrtfA' 

T£v  T  cfis  XtnToTo  (payot  fctkitiVut  ««^9'^y, 
Oif»    l?^    aifec'yytTXMi   9r^iXjv    HB-tXtv,    nH 

*AXX*   abrou  /Wx«vt«  ft$r   ii^^atri  Amt^ 

They  went,  and  found  a  hospitable  race : 
Not  prone  to  ill,  nor  strange  to  fbreign 

guest, 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  nature  gives 

the  feast ; 
The  tre^s  around  them  all  their  food 

produce. 
Lotos  the  name,  divine  nectareous  juice ! 
(Thence  callM  Lotophagi)  which  whoso 

tastes. 
Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repasts. 
Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  intends. 
But  quits  his  house,  his  country,  and  his 

friends. 

Mr.  Pope. 

Theophrastus  describes  this  tree  to 
be  something  less  than  a  pear-tree; 
he  says  its  leaves  are  cut  about  the 
edges,  and  like  those  of  the  Ilex  or 
ever-green  oak.  He  adds,  that  there 
are  several  sorts  of  them,  differing 
according  to  their  fruit,  which  is  of 
the  size  of  a  bean,  and  grows  thick 
upon  the  branches  like  myrtle  ber- 
ries: ^£r<  ^e   rov  A^tav  to  fth  tiiof 

sAnerloy.  (pi/XXev  }t  ItrtfAttf  ij^of  %»)  sr^i- 
DM^f^  ....  ysvi)  ^i  etvTov  ff'As/tf  iut^c^atf 

KvetfMg  ....  (pvtr»t  ii  tca^ei^n^  rti  fAv^rti 
TTct^eckknP^,  TFVKflf  i^i  rSf  /3A«r«'v* 
Pliny  has  translated  Theophrastus 
almost  word  for  word,  with  very 
little  addition.  He  informs  us  how- 
ever that  it  was  frequent  in  Italy, 
where  it  had  d^enerated:  *'  Eadam 
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nor  do  the  fat  ouves.  jj^c  pingucs  unam  in  faciem  nascuntur  olivse, 


-7-1- 


**  Africa  qua  vergit  ad  nos,  insignem 
"  arborem  Loton  gignit,  quam  vo- 
'*  cant  celtin^  et  ipsam  Italice  fami' 
"  liarem,  sed  terra  mutatam."  It 
must  indeed  have  very  much  dege- 
nerated^ if  it  be^  as  most  botanists 
agree,  that  which  we  call  the  nettle 
tree :  the  fruit  of  which  is  far  from 
that  delicacy,  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  Lotus  of  the  ancients.  The 
leaves  are  indeed  cut  about  the 
edges:  but  he  must  have  a  warm 
imagination,  who  can  find  in  them 
any  resemblance  of  the  ilex.  Hence 
some  critics  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  alter  the  text  of  Theophrastus, 
reading  Tr^MvSiti  instead  of  ^^ituiti, 
that  is,  serrated,  or  indented  like  a 
saw,  instead  of  like  those  of  the  Hex, 
But,  if  we  should  allow  this  emen- 
dation, it  would  not  answer  our 
purpose :  for,  either  Ivr^fuif  %^%9  cut 
about  theedges,andT^wtS2ti  serrated, 
mean  the  very  same  thing,  and  so 
Theophrastus  would  be  guilty  of 
tautology ;  or  else  the  first  must  be 
interpreted  sinuated,  which  is  not 
true  of  the  nettle-tree.  Besides,  in 
Pliny's  time,  it  certainly  was  9rg«y«?jf ; 
for  he  translates  this  passage: 
''  Incisurae  folio  crebriores,  alioquin 
"  ilicis  viderentur." 

It  seems  to  me  more  probable 
that  the  Lotus  of  the  Lotophagi  is 
what  we  now  call  Zizyphus  or  the 
Jujuhe-tree,  The  leaves  of  this  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  about  one  inch  in  breadth,  of  a 
shining  green  colour,  and  serrated 
abou£^  the  edges:  wherefore  they 
are  much  more  like  the  leaves  of 
the  ilexy  than  those  of  the  nettle- tree 
can  be  imagined  to  be.  The  fruits 
grow  thick  upon  the  branches,  ac- 
cording to  what  Theophrastus 
says  of  the  Amroq.  They  are  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  olives,  and  the 
pulp  of  them  has  a  swe^  taste,  like 
honey,  which  agrees    wiUi    what 


Homer  says  of  this  tree ;  that  it  has 
fuXtfiiitucct^^if.  They  are  sent  over 
dried,  from  Italy. 

There  is  another  sort  of  Loiui 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  dif- 
ferent from  tiliat  of  the  Ijjuipkagi, 
which  he  calls  also  «i«a/ov^«$.  This 
is  thought,  not  without  reason,  to 
be  that  which  Prosper  Alpinus  tells 
us  the  Egyptians  call  Nabca.  It  is 
described  and  figured  by  that  learned 
author,  in  his  book  de  Plantis 
Mgypti,  page  7>  8.  This  is  thoagfat 
also  to  be  the  lotus  described  by 
Polybius,  as  we  find  him  quoted  by 
Atheneeus.  Virgil  has  mentioned 
the  Paliurust  in  his  fifth  Eclogue: 

— .—  Spinis  surgit  Palionis  acutiA. 

Idceis  cffparissis.]  He  calls  the  cy- 
press Idcean,  from  Ida,  a  mountsui 
of  Crete.  Theophrastus  tells  us  this 
tree  is  so  familiar  to  that  island,  that 
it  comes  up  there  spontaneously,  if 
you  do  but  turn  up  the  earth :  *Ef*«- 

%v^vq  eifcbZXtt^eifUi  Tec  tlxuet  riis  X^f^* 

85.  Nee  pingues  unam  in  Jaciem 
nascuntur  olivce.]  There  are  many 
sorts,  or  varieties,  of  olives :  though 
they  are  not  so  numerous  as  apples, 
pears,  and  plumbs.  Cato  mentions 
eight  sorts;  oleam  conditivam,  ra- 
dium  majorem,  sallentinam,  orchitem, 
poseam,  sergtanam,  colminianam,  (d^ 
oicerem.  Columella  says,  that  ten 
sorts  only  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge :  tnough  he  thinks  there  are 
more.  The  names  of  the  ten  men- 
tioned by  Columella  are;  Pausia, 
algiana,  liciniana,  sergia,  nevia,  cd" 
mmia,  orchis,  regia,  drdtes,  mmiea. 
He  mentions  the  radius  also  soon 
after :  but  that  may  probably  be  only 
another  name  for  one  of  the  ten. 
There  are  many  more  sorts  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  and  other  autlum; 
the  same  fruit  obtaining,  as  I  sup- 
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Ordiites,  et  radii,  et  amara  pausia  bacca : 


ofl    the  orchttes,  and  the  radii, 
^  ^    and  thepausia  with  bitter  ber- 
ries, grow  in  the  same  form : 


posCj  different  names^  in  different 
provinces,  and  at  different  times. 
Thus  we  find  in  Pliny,  that  the  set" 
gia  was  called  regia  by  the  Sabinest 
and  yet  Columella  sets  these  down 
as  two  different  sorts.  Matthiolus 
infoims  us,  that  there  were  no  more 
than  three  sorts  known  in  his  time 
in  Tuscany  :  "  Virgilius  trium  tan- 
"  turn  generum  meminerit,  quem- 
''admodum  etiam  plura  non  no- 
'^vit  hac  nostra  aetate  Hetruria, 
'*  prsesertimque  noster  Senensis 
ager. 

S6,  OrchitesJ]  Most  of  the  manu- 
scripts I  have  seen  have  orchades. 
The  same  reading  is  in  the  Medi- 
cean,  and  other  ancient  manuscripts. 
Heinsius  also^  La  Cerda,  Ruaeus, 
and  most  of  the  editors  read  orcha- 
ies.  One  of  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
scripts has  orchades,  radiique,  mak- 
ing the  middle  syllable  of  orchades 
long.  Servius  reads  ore^i/e^^  which 
I  take  to  be  right,  because  I  find  it 
spelt  in  that  manner  by  the  prose 
writers  of  agriculture;  and  par- 
tienlarly  by  Pliny,  when  he  quotes 
this  very  passage  of  Virgil :  "  Ge- 
''nera  earum  tria  dixit  Virgilius^ 
"orchUeSi  et  radios^  et  pausias." 
The  orchis  is  a  round  olive,  being 
so  called  from  o^jc^i^  ^  testicle.  Co- 
lamella  says  that  it  is  fitter  for 
eating,  than  to  make  oil :  '*  Orchis 
''  quoque  et  radius  melius  ad  escam, 
"^piam  in  liquorem  stringitur." 
Phny  says  the  orchis  abounds  most 
in  oil :  *^  Prima  ergo  ab  autumno 
'' colligitur,  vitio  opers  non  na- 
"  tores,  pausia  cui  plurimum  camis: 
"  max  orchites,  cui  old.'*  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  that  which  Cae- 
salpinus,  who  was  of  Arezzo  in  Tus- 
cany, tells  us  the  modem  Italians 
call  Olivola, .  being  a  small  round 
dive,  yielding  abundance  of  oil. 
'^  Nostmtiam,  quae  nunores,  rotun- 
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*'  dioresque,  plurimum  olei  haben- 
*'  tes,  oUvoke  vocantur."  Matthio- 
lus says  that  the  olive,  which  pro- 
duces the  best  oil,  and  in  greatest 
quantities,  is  called  olivastre:  that 
it  is  a  large  spreading  tree,  as  big 
as  a  walnut-tree;  "  ftoximse,  tum 
'*  colore,  tum  magnitudine  prse- 
''  stantes,  quamvis  prsedictis  longe 
'^  minores  sint,  sunt  tamen  omnium 
aptissimse  ad  olei  conficiendi 
usum :  quippe  quod  oleum  ex  eis 
expressum  sit  non  modo  fiavum, 
dulce>  pellucidum,  ac  caeteris 
praestans,  sed  etiam  copiosum. 
Gignuntur  hsec  a  procerissimis 
oleis,  prsegrandibus,  juglandium 
nucum  instar,  ramos  in  altum  la- 
tumque  amplissime  fundentibus, 
'*  eas  rura  nostra  olivastre  vulgo 
*^  vocant."  Hence  I  take  the  orchis 
of  Virgil,  the  olivola  of  Ceesalpinus, 
and  the  olivastre  oi  Matthiolus  to 
be  the  same  sort  of  olive. 

Radii.']  The  radius  is  a  long  olive, 
so  called  from  its  similitude  to  a 
weaver's  shuttle.  There  was  a 
larger  and  a  smaller  sort  of  radius : 
for  Cato,  in  the  passage  quoted  in 
the  note  on  ver.  85.  mentions  the 
radius  major;  and  Columella  in 
lib.  xii.  cap.  47*  speaks  of  th^  ra-- 
didus.  Caesalpinus  mentions  only 
the  large  sort,  which,- he  says,  are 
large  and  long,  3n[elding  a  very 
sweet  oil,  but  in  small  quantities, 
and  are  caiUledra^giaricefrom  radius : 
"  Quae  majusculae  et  oblongse,  dul- 
"  cissimum  oleum  reddentes,  sed 
' '  parcius,  raggiarics  a  radiis  nomine 
•'  deflexo."  These  seem  to  be  the 
same  with  the  first  sort  mentioned 
by  Matthiolus,  which  he  says  are 
large  olives,  produced  from  small 
trees,  and  are  generally  pickled, 
because  they  yield  but  a  little  oil : 
*'  Primum  narum  genus  eas  nostri 
*'  faciunt,  quae  licet  a  minoubus 
82 
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ndther  do  applet,  and  the 
woods  d  Aldnoas:  nor  are 
the  shoots  the  same  of  the 
Cnutumian  and  Sjrrian  pears, 
and'of  the  heavy  vcrfemL  Nor 
does  the  same  vintage  hang 
on  our  trees,  as  Lesbos  gathers 
from  the  Methymnaean  vine. 
There  are  Thasian  vines,  and 
there  are  white  Mareoddes; 


Pomaque,  et  Alcinoi  sylvae:  nee  surculus  idcfm 
Crustumiis,  Syriisque  pyris,  gravibusque  volemis. 
Non  eadem  arboribus  pendet  vindemia  nostris, 
Quam  Methymnaeo  carpit  de  palmite  Lesbos. 
Sunt  Thasiae  vites,  sunt  et  Mareotides  albae :  91 
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olearum  plantis  proferantur^  sunt 
tamen  spectata  forma  et  raagnitu- 
^'  dine,  Bononiensibus  non  quidem 
'*  inferiores:  his  tantum  muria  as- 
servatis  utuntur  in  cibis :  quando- 
quidem  oleae  minus  aptee  sunt^ 
q\iod  multo  plus  amurcae  quam 
"  olei  fimdant." 

Amara  patisia  baccaJ]  The  poet 
mentions  the  bitter  berry  of  this  sort 
of  olive,  because  it  is  to  be  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripe ;  for  then  it 
has  a  bitter  or  austere  taste.  But 
when  it  is  quite  ripe,  it  has  a  very 
pleasant  flavour,  according  to  Co- 
lumella :  '^  Bacca  jucundissima  est 
"  pausiae."  Cato,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  making  green  oil,  says  you 
must  choose  the  roughest  olive: 
'^  Quam  acerbissima  olea  oleum 
**  facies,  turn  oleum  optimum  erit." 
Pliny  has  almost  the  same  words : 
'^  Oleum  quam  acerbissima  oliva 
'^  optimum  fieri."  And  Columella 
calls  the  Pausian  olive  acerha : 
''  Acerbam  pauseam  mense  Scp- 
'^  tembri  vel  Octobri,  dum  adhuc 
'*  vindemia  est,  contunde." 

87.  PomaJ]  Columella  mentions 
nine  sorts  of  apples,  as  the  most  ex- 
cellent: "  Praeterea  malonun  ge- 
'^  nera  exquirenda  maxime  scan- 
'^  diana,  matiana,  orbiculata,  sex- 
*^  tiana,  pelusiana,  amerina,  syrica, 
^'  malimela,  cydonia.**  Pliny  men- 
tions twenty-nine  sorts :  but  in  these 
are  included  citrons  and  several 
other  fruits  which  we  do  not  now 
call  apples. 

Alcinoi  sylvas^  The  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  in  which  were  groves  of 
fruit  trees,  are  celebrated  in  the  se- 
venth Odyssey. 


88.  Cruslumiis,  Syriisque  pyris, 
gravibusque  volemis.]  Thie  CruHU' 
mia,  or,  as  others  call  them^  cruS' 
iumina,  were  reckoned  the  best  sort 
of  pears.  Columella  gives  them  the 
first  place  in  his  catalogue;  and 
Pliny  says  they  are  the  best  fla- 
voured. '^  Cunctis  autem  crustu- 
*^  mina  gratissima."  Whether  they 
are  any  sort  of  pears  now  known  is 
uncertain:  Mr.  B—  translates 
them  warden  pears. 

The  Syrian  pears  are  called  also 
Tarentina,  according  to  Columella. 
They  are  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
bergafnot. 

The  volenti  are  so  called,  quia  v<h 
lam  manus  impleant ;  because  they 
fill  the  palm  of  the  hand.     Ruseus 
thinks  they  are  the  bon  chretien,  and 
that  those  are  mistaken,  who  con-     j 
found  them  with  the  libralia  of  Pli-     j 
ny,  which  are  the  pound  pears.  Dry-     | 
den  however  differs  from  Ruaeus: 

Unlike    are    bergamots     and    poander 
pears. 

And  Mr.  B 

The  same  variety  the  orchard  bears, 
In    warden,    bergamot,    and    pounder 
pears. 

90.  Methymnaso,']  Methymna  is 
a  city  of  Lesbos,  an  island  of  the 
-^gean  sea,  famous  for  good  wine. 

91.  Thasice  vites.]  Thasus  is  an- 
other island  of  the  same  sea.  The 
Thasian  wine  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
as    being    in    high    esteem :  "  In 

summa  gloria  post  Homerica  ilia, 
de  quibus  supra  diximus,  fuere 

*'  Thasium,  Chiumque." 
Mareotides  albas,]  It  is  disputed 

whether  these  vines  are  so  called 
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bud  hffi  terris  habiles^  levioribus  illse: 
so  psVthia  utilior,  tenuisque  lageos, 


the  one  ttAvm  tn  a  for  mA^ 
aaMl  the  other  In  s  light  oue  ^ 
and  the  PsyUiiui,  which  is 
fitter  to  be«Md  dry,  and  the 
light  Ugtot, 


fareia,  or  Mareotis,  a  lake 
lexandria;  from  Mareotis,  a 
Africa,  called  also  Marma- 
d  now  Barca ;  or  from  Ma- 
I  part  of  Epirus.  Columella 
to  be  of  the  latter  opinion. 

Calls  them  Greek  vines : 
quae  Grseculae  vites  sunt,  ut 
oticae,  Thasiee,  Psythise,  ^c" 
eus  is  of  the  former  opinion, 
'S  the  best  Mareotic  or  Alex- 
i  wine  is  white.  But  Pliny 
tly  says  the  Alexandrian  grape 
c.  '^  Alexandrina  appeUatur 
cifca  Phalacram  brevis,  ra- 

cubitalibus,  acino  nigra,"' 
)  seems  to  countenance  the 
I  that  the  Mareotic  was  an 
an  wine;  for  he  represents 
tra  as  inebriated  with  it : 

nnque  lymphatam  Mareotko 
;it  in  veros  timores 


is  quoted,  as  ascribing  the 
;ic  wine  to  Marmarica :  but  I 
mjustly.  The  place  referred 
the  seventeenth  book:  which 
«ader  will  carefully  consult, 
.  find,  I  think,  that  this  part 
tea  did  not  beai'  good  wine : 

Imrn  xxXovfiifn,  eTrttret  ^6tftK6vg 
w  rHi  ^eiXeirlvii,  aTTxa-x  fctv  i  X,oi^x 
.  »  ^ii  Kxt  rS  ^i^M  TO  yroXv  (pt/Ady 

r<5F  'AM^ecf^^ioty.  Here  we  see, 
le  Lybian  wine  Was  in  no 
.,  and  that  it  served  only  for 
e  of  the  common  people  of 
idria.  But  he  plainly  enough 
js  the  Mareotic  wine  to  the 
y  about   the    lake  Mareia: 


icc$i  ^ft/^«,  ^A«re(  filf  t^  yrXuottn,  S 
yrfrri*6rrx  kxI  hcxrh  fxilm,  fMiMg  ST 
iXxrhttJi  n  r^ixtcdo-ttn,  £«gf  ct  ««r« 
fiawfg,  xxi  rek  xvxA«  ^dflx  ttxovfiifct 
KxXSf,  'Evtmx  n  U)  ^n^)  rtvg  ro^dvg, 
dfrt  9cx}  hx^UT^tu  TF^q  fexXxiuTi^  r^y 
Mx^xiSrn  tint.  The  same  author 
tells  us  expressly,  in  another  place 
of  the  same  book,  that  this  lake 
Mareia,  or  Mareotis,  is  on  the  south 
side  of  Alexandria :  'AfAOUXv^if  n 

xfti  rSf  a^icttif  tM  AiyvHrrm  Asy«ji£gyei, 
ri  Ut  iich  fiiervifAQ^txg  rS  tiig  xiftvug  t?; 
Mxpuxf,  $  *x}  Mx^iSrig  >k*^txi,  Stra^ 
bo  mdeed  makes  Egypt  to  extend 
as  far  as  to  Catabatnmus,  which 
must  comprehend  the  whole  Mare- 
otis Lybia,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  extends  from  Catabathmus 
to  Alexandria.  Now,  as  the  lake 
Mareotis  is  on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
and  Lybia,  the  Mareotic  vines  may 
be  supposed  to  have  grown  in  either 
of  these  countries.  But  as  Straba 
plainly  distinguishes  between  the 
Lybian  and  Mareotic  vines,  I  believe 
we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that 
they  grew  on  the  Egyptian  side  of 
the  l^e  Mareotis :  &t  there  were 
both  black  and  white  grapes  in  that 
country :  and  therefore  that  the  poet 
added  the  epithet  wAi/e,  because  they 
were  better  than  the  black  sort. 

93.  Passo  psythia  utiliot\]  Possum 
is  a  wine  made  from  raisins,  or  dried 
grapes.  Columella  has  described 
the  manner  of  making  it,  in  lib.  xii. 
cap.  39.  It  is  called  possum  from 
potior  according  to  Pliny  :  "  Quin 
"  et  a  patientia  nomen  acinis  datur 
"  passls." 

Tenuis  lageos,']  The  lageos  is  So 
called  from  Xxy»q  a  hare,  on  account 
of  its  colour.  This  was  not  an  Ita- 
lian, but  a  foreign  wine,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Plmy ;  "  Dixit  Virgi- 
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feu^^Sd^v^t^SJ.^  Tentatura  pedes  olim,  vincturaqueUnguam;  94 
^gS^^dh^tS^l  Purpureas,  preciseque,  et  quo  te  carmine  dicam 

pniife  thee,  O  Rhxtian  grape  I 


*^  lius  Thasias  et  Mareotidas^  et  Lo- 
geiis,  compluresque  extemas^  quse 
non  repenuntur  in  Italia."  Ser- 
vius  interprets  tenuis,  pendrabUU, 
muB  Clio  descendii  ad  venas.  Some 
think  that  tenuis  signifies  weak,  and 
therefore  that  the  poet  uses  olim,  to 
s^ify  that  it  will  be  long  before  it ' 
affects  the  head.  I  take  tenuis  in 
this  place  to  signify  what  we  call  a 
light  fvine,  Dioscorides  opposes  the 
light  wines  to  the  thick  black  wines: 
Oi  9i  9rx)^us  f^*  fci?MVfg  xcuu^ifut^^t, 

95.  Precice,']  "  Precise,  quasi  prae- 
*'  coquae,"  says  Servius,  *^  quod  ante 
*^  alias  coquantur." 

Quo  te  carmine  dicam,  Rhcelica  ?] 
Rhaetia  is  a  country  bordering  upon 
Italy.  It  has  been  questioned  whe- 
ther this  expression  of  Virgil  is  in-i 
tended  to  praise  the  Rhaetian  wines 
or  not.  Seneca  in  his  first  book  of 
natural  questions,  cap.  11.  speaking 
of  the  parhelia,  is  m  doubt  what 
Latin  name  to  give  them,  and  asks 
whether  he  shall  imitate  Virgil's  ex- 
pression, where  he  is  in  doubt  how 
to  call  the  Rhsetian  vine :  ''  His 
quod  nomen  imponimus  ?  An  fa- 
cio  quod  Virgihus,  qui  dubitavit 
de  nomine,  deinde  id  de  quo  du- 
^'  bitaverat,  posuit  ? 


<t 
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Et  quo  te  nomine  dicam 


*<  Rhaetica  ?  nee  cellis  ideo  contende  Fa- 
•*  lernis." 

Here  Seneca  certainly  understood 
Virgil's  meaning  to  be,  that  he  was 
in  (K)ubt  what  to  say  of  this  sort  of 
vine.  But  I  think  his  authority  in 
this  place  not  very  great,  because  he 
seems  not  to  have  read  oiur  poet 
very  carefully.  Virgil  did  not  say 
nomine,  but  carmine :  he  was  in  no 
4oubt  about  the  name  of  the  vine^ 


but  how  he  should  celebrate   it. 
Servius  tells  usthatCato  commended 
this  grape,  and  that  Catullus  spcke 
in  contempt  of  it :  and  that  V  irgil 
therefore  judiciously  kept  a  middle 
way,  ahd  made  a  doubt  whether  he 
should  praise  or  dispraise  it.     Ful- 
vius  Ursinus  thinks  this  interpre- 
tation very  insipid.    Let  us  see  i^w- 
what  reason  there  is  to  think  that 
Virgil  intended  absolutely  to  praise 
the  Rhaetian  vine.  I  shall  first  quote 
the  authority  of  Strabo,  who  tells  us 
that  the  Rhsetian  wine  was  highly 
esteemed :  O/  /ttiv  6V9  'fMrct  fuxf*  ns 

Kcti  KjifMv,  mm}  oyi  ^turutoq  •!»•;  TfW  9 

xw^tu  i^xSf,  If  rtus  T»vr0f  inrtt^ilm 
yiffTM,    The  next  author  I   shall 
quote  is  Pliny,    who    understood 
our  poet  to  mean,  that  the  Rhastian 
vine  was  second  to  none  but  the 
Falemian:    "  In   Veronensi  item 
Rheetica,  Falemis  tantum  postha- 
bita  a  Virgilio."    He  speaks  of  it 
in  another  place,  as  a  grape  in  high 
esteem :  '^  £t  Rhaetica  in  maritiinis 
**  Alpibus  appellata,  dissimilis  laU' 
"  daias  iUi**     We  learn  from  the 
same  author,  that  Tiberius  intro- 
duced another  sort  of  wine,  but  that 
till  then  the  Rhaetian  was    mont 
esteemed :    ^'  Aliis  gratiam  qui  et 
''  vinis  fiunus  afiert  fabrilis^  lisque 
'^  gloriam  praecipuam  in  fomadons 
''  Africae  Tiberii  Caesaris  autoritaa 
'*  fecit*    Ante  eum  Rhseticis  prior 
'^  mensa  erat,  et  uvis  Veronensium. 
^'  agro.".   But  what  has  the  most 
weight  with  me  in  this  argumcait 
is,  taat  Suetonius  has  informed  tts, 
that  this  wine  was  the  favourite  of 
Augustus  Caesar :  *'  Maxime  deleo- 
'^  tatus  est  Rhaetico."    Surely  Vir- 
gil was  not  so  ill  a  courtier^  as  to 
make  a  doubt  whetha:  he  du^uld 


cc 
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ca  ?  nee  cellis  ideo  contende  Falemis.  96 
^tiain  Ammineas  vites,  firmissima  vina, 
as  adsurgit  quibus,  et  rex  ipse  Phanaeus, 
sque  minor :  cui  non  certaverit  ulla, 
LOtum  fluere,  aut  totidem  durare  per  annos. 
^o  te,  Dis,  et  mensis  accepta  secundis,  101 


but  however  thoa  muit  not 
contend  with  the  Falernian 
cdlan.  There  are  also  Am- 
mfaiean  Tines,  which  vkld 
the  best  bodied  wine:  which 
the  lYnolian,  and  even  the 
Plumaean  king  reverences  : 
and  the  nnallerArgitis,  which 
none  can  rival,  either  in  yield> 
log  so  much  juice,  or  in  last- 
ing so  many  years.  Norshidl 
I  pass  tliee  over,  O  Rhodhn 
gn4>e,  which  art  so  gratefcil 
to  tlie  gods,  and  to  second 
courses; 


Dr  dispraise  that  wine  which 
peror  applauded :  though  he 
les  at  the  same  time  that  he 
e  so  sincere  as  to  prefer  the 
ian  wine  before  it. 
'Sec  cellis  ideo  caniende  Faler» 
Pierius  found  adeo  instead  of 
I  some  ancient  manuscripts^ 
he  thinks  more  elegant. 
rnus  is  the  name  of  a  moun- 
*  Campania^  famous  for  the 
Ine. 

Swd  eliam  Ammnece  wJteSyjlr^ 
%  vtmi.]  One  of  the  Arunde- 
inuscripts  has  sunt  et  AmrnU 
eclthevnassuntetAminecB*  This 
[ding  is  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
aipts^  and  is  admitted  by 
I,  Paul  Stephens^  La  Cerda^ 
»veral  other  editors.  The 
idge^  and  the  other  manu- 
of  Dr.  Mead  has  sunt  et  Anu 
lich  is  an  easy  mistake  of  the 
ibers  for  Amineoe.  The  old 
>erg  edition  has  suntque  Ami^ 
'ierius  says  the  Medicean  and 
1  manuscripts  have  sunt  etiam 
eas:  it  is  the  same  in  the 
and  the  Bodleian  manu- 
This  reading  is  approved 
Qsius^  Ruseus^  Masvicius^  and 
r  the  modem  editors.  Ami-' 
inum^  says  Servius,  quasi  sine 
\d  est,  ruhore,  nam  album  est. 
is  seems  to  be  an  imagination 
wnj  not  founded  on  any  good 

Tmolius  adsurgit  quibus,  et 
te  PhanasusJ]  Most  of  the 
read  Tmolus  et  adsurgit. 
have  Tmolus  adsurgit,  but 
objected  to  by  the  gramma- 


rians^ because  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  hexameter  verse  beginning 
with  a  trochee.  To  avoid  uds  im« 
propriety^  perhaps  they  stuck  in  et, 
for  whidi  there  is  no  occasion^  if 
we  read  Tmolius,  according  to  the 
Medicean^  the  Vatican^  and  the 
King's  manuscripts.  This  reading  is 
approved  by  Pierius,  Heinsius,  and 
Masvicius.  I  find  it  also  in  several 
of  the  oldest  printed  editions.  In 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is 
moUius  assurgit.  I  have  spoken  of 
Tmolus  in  the  note  on  ver.  56.  of  the 
first  book.  This  mountain  was 
very  famous  for  wine :  thus  Ovid : 

Atrica,  quot  segetes,  quot  Ttnaiia  terra 
racemos. 

Phanse  or  Phanaea  is  the  name  of  a 
mountain  of  Chios,  now  called  Scio. 
The  Chian  wines  are  abundantly  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers. 

99.  Argitis."]  This  is  thought  to 
be  so  called  from  Argos,  a  city,  and 
kingdom  in  the  Morea,  or  ancient 
Peloponnesus.  Some  think  it  is 
derived  from  ti^y^s,  white,  in  which 
sense  May  has  translated  it : 

And  white  grapes,  less  than  those. 

101.  Dis  et  mensis.2  So  I  find  it 
in  the  King's,  the  Cambridge,  the 
Bodleian,  and  one  of  the  Arunde- 
lian  ihanuscripts.  In  the  other 
Arundelian,  it  is  Dis  aut  mensis.  In 
both  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts,  it  is 
mensis  et  Dis ;  which  order  of  the 
words  is  preferred  by  Pierius, 
wherein  be  is  followed  DY.most  of 
the  editors*  Heacknowleagethow- 
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nor  thee»  O  BumattuB*  with 
tw^Uosr  olusten.'  But  the 
maay  species,  and  the  names 
of  them  are  without  nunibo*; 
nor  f<  there  occasion  to  relate 
their  number:  which^hethat 
would  couut,  might  as  wdl 
number  the  sands  of  the  Ly- 
bian  sea,  that  are  tossed  with 
the  west  wind,  or  the  Ionian 
vavest  that  dash  against  the 
shore,  when  a  strong  east- 
vind  falls  upon  the  ships. 
But  ndther  can  every  sort  of 
land  bear  all  sorts  of  trees. 
Willows  grow  about  rivers, 
and  aldersm  muddy  marshes : 


TransieriiDi  Rhodia,  et  tumidiis^  bumasie^  raca- 

mis. 
Sed  neque  quam  multae  species,  nee  nominaquiB 

sint, 
Estnumerus;  neque  enim  numerocomprendere 

refert :  104 

Quern  qui  scire  velit,  Lybici  velit  aequoris  idem 
Discere  quam  multae  Zephyro  turbentur  arenae: 
Aut  ubi  navigiis  violeniior  incidit  eurus, 
Nosse,  quot  lonii  yeniant  ad  litora  fluctus. 
Nee  vero  terras  ferre  omnes  omnia  possunt. 
Flutninibus  salice^,  crassisque  paludibus  alni  1 10    ; 


—^    1 


ever  that  Dts  et  mensu  is  in  most  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  he  has  seen; 
and  this  reading  is  approved  by 
Heinsius,  and  Masvicius. 

The  first  course  was  of  flesh ;  and 
the  second^  or  dessert^  of  fruit :  at 
which  they  poured  out  wine  to  the 
gods^  which  was  called  libation. 
Therefore  when  the  poet  says  the 
Rhodian  wine  is  grateful  to  the  gods 
and  to  second  courses,  he  means  it 
was  used  in  libations,  which  were 
made  at  these  second  courses;  or 
perhaps,  that  the  wine  was  poiu*ed 
forth,  and  the  grapes  served  up,  as 
part  o£  the  dessert. 

102.  Tumidis  huinaste  racemis.'] 
One  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  has 
gravidis,  instead  of  tumidis.  The 
bumasti  are  so  called,  because  they 
are  large  clusters,  swelling  like  great 
udders:  thus  Pliny:  ''  Tumunt 
''  vero  manunarum  modo  bumasti." 

103.  Sed  neque  quam  mulias  spe- 
cies, nee  nomina  quce  sinf,  est  nmne- 
rus,]  Pliny  tells  us  that  Democritus 
alone  thought,  that  the  different 
sorts  of  vines  were  to  be  numbered, 
but  that  others  thought  they  were 
infinite:  ^'  Genera  vitium  numero 

comprehendi  posse  unus  exist!- 
mavit    Democritus,    cuncta  sibi 
"  Gxsecise  cognita  professus.    Cae- 
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-Ferre  oranes  omnia  possent 


teri  innumera  atque  infinita  fsse 
prodiderunt,  quod  verius  appa- 

"  rebit  ex  vinis." 

.    105.  Velitr\  It  is  volet  in  one  of 

Dr.  Mead's  maimscripts. 

Lybici  velit  cequoris  idem,  <^] 

This  seems  to  be  an  imitation  a 

Theocritus,  in  his  sixteenth  Idyl- 

lium. 


*'0^r    unfias  ;^;«f»'«»J«  /»«r«  yXtuiMOf  ixi 

109.  Nee  vero  terrce,  4*^.1  The 
poet  now  informs  us,  that  different 
plants  require  different  soils:  he 
mentions  several  considerable  trees, 
by  which  the  countries  that  pro- 
duce them  may  be  distinguished; 
and  concludes  with  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  citron-tree. 

Half  this  verse  is  taken  &om  Lu- 
cretius, lib.  i.  ver.  I67. 
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110.  Fluminibus  salices.'^  The 
author  of  the  books  of  plants, 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  says  that  wil- 
lows grow  either  in  dry  or  wet 
places :   Tim  ^ev  t^vnt  It  ro^6tg  vy^m^ 

It  would  be  wasting  time,  to  pro- 
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Nascunturf  sferiler  saxosis  montibus  omi: 
Littora  myrtetis  laetissima :  denique  apertos 
Bacchus  ainat  colles,  aquilonera  et  frigora  taxi. 
Aspice  et  extremis  domitum  cultoribus  orbem, 
Eoasqne  domos  Arabum^  pictosque  Gelonos.  115 


the  barren  wild  ashes  on  rocky 
mountains :  the  sea  shores  a- 
bound  with  myrtles:  lastly 
the  vine  loves  open  hills,  and 
yews  the  northorn  cold.  Be- 
hold also  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  cultivated  globe^ 
both  the  eastern  habitations 
of  the  Arabians,  and  the 
painted  GelonL 


« 


€f 


dace  innumerable  quotations  from 
other  authors^  to  shew  that  wet 
grounds  are  the  proper  soil  for  wil- 
lows :  since  it  is  confirmed  by  daily 
expmence. 

Crassis  paludibus.]  Servius  inter- 
prets crassisy  lutosis,  naiuraliter : 
Grimoaldus's  paraphrase  is,  "  Alni 

gaudent  paludibus,  et  luto  repletis 

E)cis."  Mr.  Evelyn  says,  ''  The 
*'  Alder  is  of  all  the  other  the  most 
**  fidthful  lover  of  watery  and  boggy 

places,  and  those  most  despised 

weeping  parts,  or  water-gaUs  of 
'' forests;  for  in  better  and  dryer 
'*  ground  they  attract  the  moisture 
"  from  it,  and  injure  it*' 

111.  Omi.]  See  the  note  on  ver. 
71. 

114.  Extremis  domitum  cultoribus 
orbem.]  Servius  thinks  the  prepo- 
sition cum  is  to  be  understood  here, 
and  that  these  words  are  to  be  ren- 
dered ^'  the  farthest  part  of  the  earth 
^subdued  together  with  its  hus- 
"  bandmen."  He  supposes  the  poet 
designs  a  complimenttothe  Romans, 
irbo  had  subdued  those  nations^ 
Grimoaldus,  La  Cerda,  and  most  of 
the  commentators  follow  this  inter- 
pretation. Ruseus  gives  the  sense 
which  I  have  followed  in  my  trans- 
lation.    May  follows  Servius : 

— —  And  again  behold 
llie  conquered  world*s  farthest  inhabit- 
ants: 

and  Dr.  Trapp  : 

See  the  most  distant  regions,   by  the 

pow'r 
Of  Roman  arms  subdu'd. 

*'  I  have  rendered  it,"  says  he,  *^  ac- 


<c 
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cording  to  the  sense  of  all  the 
commentators,  except  RuaBUS.-— 
Orbem  domitum  [a.  Romanis,  una 
cum]  extremis  [suis]  cultoribus* 
Though  I  confess  it  is  strained, 
and  harsh ;  and  Ruaeus's  is  more 
natural. — Orbem  domitum  ;  for 
subactum  ;  i.  e.  cuUum  [ab]  extre-- 
mis,  <^c.*'   Dry  den  follows  Ruseus : 

Regard  th'  extremest  cultivated  coast. 


and  Mr.  B- 


Where'er  the  globe  subdu'd  by  hinds  we 
see. 

115.  Pictos  Gelonos.']  TheGeloni 
were  a  people  of  Scythia,  who 
painted  their  faces,  like  several  other 
barbarous  nations,  to  make  them* 
selves  appear  more  terrible  in  battle. 
Some  have  erroneously,  contrary  to 
all  geographers,  placed  the  Geloni 
in  Thrace:  and  Ruseus  thinks  that 
Virgil  himself  seems  to  make  them 
Thracians,  in  the  third  Georgick^ 
where  he  says. 


Acerque  GrelonUs, 


Cum  fugit  in  Rhodopen,  atque  in  deserta 
Getarum : 

because  Rhodope  is  a  mountain  of 
Thrace,  and  the  Getse  border  upon 
Scythia  andi  Thrace.  I  believe  the . 
poet  uses  Rhodope  for  Thrace ;  and 
the  desarts  of  the  Getae  are  confess- 
edly not  in  Thrace,  the  Danube 
flowing  between  them,  tienceiti* 
as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  poet 
makes  the  Geloni  to  be  Gretse  as 
Thracians,  nay  that  he  makes  them 
both  Getae  and  Thracians,  which  is 
absurd.  It  seems  more  probable- 
that  when  he  speaks  ^  their  flying 
T 
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Yoli  will  find  that  countries 
are  divided  by  their  trees : 
India  alone  bears  the  black 
ebony :  the  Sabaeans  only  cn- 
jov  the  bough  of  frankincense. 
Why  should  I  mention  the 
balsam,  which  sweats  out  of 
the  fragrant  wood,  and  the 
berries  of  the  ever-green 
acanthus? 


Divisae  arboribus  patriae :  sola  India  nigruiii 
Fert  ebenum  :  solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabaets^ 
Quid  tibi  odorato  referam  sudantia  ligno       118 
Balsaraaque^et  baccas  semper  frondentis  acanthi? 


into  Thrace,  and  the  desarts  of  the 
Getse,  he  should  mean  flying  out  of 
their  own  country ;  whence  it  will 
follow  that  they  were  neither  Getae 
nor  Thracians,  but  Scythians. 

116.  Diviscer\  In  the  King's  and 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is 
diversce. 

Sola  India  nigrum  fert  ebenum.'] 
Our  poet  has  been  accused  of  a  mis- 
take in  sayiftg  that  only  India  pro- 
duces Ebony,  since  we  are  informed 
by  good  authors,  not  only  that  it  is 
brought  from  Ethiopia,  but  also  that 
the  best  grows  in  that  country. 
Herodotus  says  expressly  that 
Ebony  grows  in  Ethiopia,  and  we 
find  him  quoted  to  this  purpose  by 
Pliny :  '^  Unam  e  peculiaribus  In- 
"  diae  Virgilius  celebravit  Ebenum, 
^^  nusquam  alibi  nasci  professus. 
*'  Herodotus  earn  iEthiopiae  intelligi 
''  maluit,  tributi  vice  regibus  Per- 
sidis  e  materie  ejus  centenas  pha- 
langas  tertio  quoque  anno  perfsi- 
tasse  -^thiopas  cum  auro  et  ebore, 
prodendo."  Dioscorides  mentions 
an  Indian  Ebony,  but  he  says  the 
best   comes  from  Ethiopia:  "E^ivog 

ic^urifn  «  Ai$i07rixi* sV*  ^2  rig  Keit 

'ivhK^,  Lucan  is  quoted  for  saying 
it  is  an  Egyptian  plant  ; 


confirmed  by  another  passage  in 
the  same  author;  where  he  ex- 
pressly says  that  ^e  Ebony  grows 
in  Meroe; 


c< 


<( 


c< 


c< 


Ebenus  Mareotica  vastos 


l^on   operit  postes,  sed  stat  pro  robore 

vili 
Auxilium. 

But  it  has,  not  without  reason,  been 
supposed,  that  we  ought  to  read 
Meroetica  instead  of  Mareotica, 
which  will  make  the  Ebony  not  an 
Egyptian,  but  an  Ethiopian  plant, 
even  according  to  Lucan,  for  Meroe 
is  in  Ethiopia.     This  emendation  is 


Late  tfbi  gurgite  rupto 


Ambitur  nigris  Meroe  foecunda  coIonH 
Lseta  comis  Ebeni :   quee,  quamvis  ar« 

bore  multa 
Frondeat,    aestatem .  nuUa   sibi  mitigat 

umbra. 

Thus  we  find  aconcurrent  testimony 
of  several  authors,  that  the  Ebony 
grows  in  Ethiopia,  whereas  Virgil 
asserts,  that  it  grows  only>  in  India. 
Servius  vindicates  the  poet  by  say- 
ing, that  Ethiopia  was  reckoned  a 
part  of  India ;  which  opinion  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the 
fourth  Georgick,  where  the  source 
of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  India; 
-which  must  be  understood  to  mean 
Ethiopia,  for  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose tiie  Nile  to  rise  in  India  pro- 
perly so  called : 

< 

Et  diversa  ruens  septem  discurrit  in  ott 
Usque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Indis. 

However  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  poet  might  think  that  Ebony 
was  peculiar  to  India,  for  we  find 
that  Theophrastus  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  great  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  trees  of  India,  says  that 
Ebony  is  peculiar  to  that  country : 

117.  Solis  est  thurea  virga  Sabceis] 
See  the  note  on  tnolles  sua  thura  Sa- 
bm,  book  i.  ver.  57. 

119.  Balsamaque.]  In  oniC  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  Balsama, 
quid.  If  this  reading,  which  seems 
very  good,  be  admitted,  the  whole 
passage  will  stand  thus : 

Quid  tibi  odorato  referam  sudantia  ligno 
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Quid  nemora  ^thiopum  molli  canentia  lana  ? 


Why  should  I  speak  of  the 
forests  of  the  Ethiopians, 
hoarv  with  soft  wool  I 


Balsama  ?  quid  baccas  semper  frondentis 

acanthi  ? 
Quid  nemora  JEthiopum  molli  canentia 

lana? 

In  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  it  is 
Balsama,  et  baccas. 

According  to  Pliny  the  Balsam 
plant  grows  only  in  Judaea :  but  Jo- 
j^ephus  tells  us,  that  the  Jews  had  a 
tradition,  that  it  was  first  brought 
^  into  their  country  by  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  who  presented  it  to  Solomon: 
Aty«v0ri  y  oTt  xeu  rqy  t«v  «9roC<eA0'«^ov 
ft^uf  njf  irt  fvf  nfMtf  *i  Xfi'^oi  (pi^u,  covanf 
rtivmg  r$;  yvvxtx^of  i^ofitf.  According 
to  the  best  accounts  of  modern  au- 
thors the  true  country  of  the  Balsam 
plant  ii  Arabia  Felix.  It  fs  a  shrub 
withunequallypennatedleaves.  The 
Balsam  flows  out  of  the-  branches, 
either  naturally,  or  by  making 
incisions  in  June,  July,  and  August. 
It  is  said  to  be  white  at  first,  then 
green,  and  at  last  of  a  yellow  colour, 
like  that  of  honey. 

Baccas  semper  frondentis  Acanthi,] 
The  Acanthus  is  mentioned  several 
times  by  Virgil.  In  this  place  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  tree^  that  bears  ber- 
ries, and  is  always  green.  In  the 
fourth  Georgick,  he  seems  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  twining  plant : 

— -  Flexi  tacuissem  vinien  Acanthi. 

A  little  afterwards  he  mentions  it  as 
a  garden  plant : 

lUe  comam  moUis  jam   tum   tondebat 
Acanthi. 

In  the  third  Eclogue  he  describes 
two  cups  adorned  with  the  figure 
of  it: 

£t  nobis  idem  Alcimedon   duo  pocula 

fecit; 
£t    molli   circum  est  ansas  amplcxus 

Acantho. 

This  verse  is  taken  from  the  first 
Idyllium  of  Theocritus : 


In  the  fourth  Eclogue  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful  plant : 

Mixtaque  ridenti  Colocasia  fundet  Acait" 
tho. 

In  the  first  iEneid  he  speaks  of  a 
garment  wrought  with  yellow  silk, 
in  the  form  of  Acanthus  leaves : 

Et  circumtextum  croceo  velamen  Acan- 
tho. 


And 


Pictum  croceo  velamen  Acantho. 


It  seems  scarce  possible  to  find  any 
one  plant,  with  which  all  these  cha- 
racters agree.  Hence  it  has  not 
been  unreasonably  supposed,  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  Acanthus; 
the  one  an  Egyptian  tree,  of  which 
the  poet  speaks  in  this  place ;  and 
the  other  an  herb,  to  which  the 
other  passages  allude.  The  tree  is 
described  by  Theophrastus.  He 
says  it  is  called  Acanthus,  because 
it  is  all  over  prickly,  except  the 
trunk:  for  it  has  thorns  upon  the 
shoots  and  leaves.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  and  affords  timber  of  twelve 

cubits. The  fruit  grows  in  pods, 

after  the  manner  of  pulse,  and  is 
used  by  the  inhabitants,  instead  of 
galls,  in  dressing  leather.  The 
flower  is  beautiful,  and  is  used  in 
garlands  :  it  is  also  gathered  by  the 
physicians,  being  useful  in  medi- 
cine. A  gum  also  flows  from  it, 
either  spontaneously,  or  by  incision. 
It  shoots  again  the  third  year  after 
it  has  been  cut  down.  This  tree 
grows  in  great  plenty,  and  there  is 
a  large  wood  of  them  about  The- 
bais :  'H  ^e  ''A»«y^o$  x«Xsfr«<  f/,h  itei 
TO  eiKeif^oliiq  oA«y  to  ^fy^^«y  Uf$Uy  9rA^y 
Tcv  ^txi^ovg,  Keci  yetp  iTci  rvv  fi/acTo^f 
Keci  liri  ruv  ^uhXm  ix,u.  Mfysd'K  2ti 
fAiyety  xxt  y»^  iei^i*»7nfi^vt  f|  ttvr^A 
T  2 


uo 
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fiSefl^cS^fr^^e'i^vwrf  Velleraqueutfoliisdepeclanttenuia  Seres?   121 

trees?  Or  of  the  groves  of  a      .  .  '^  t     a*     i 

India,  which  lies  nearest  the  Aut  QUOS  OCeanO  prODlOr  gCHt  India  lUCOS, 
ocean,  and  U  the  farthest  .     .  i  .    o       i  .     .. 

bound  of  the  earth?  where  no  Lxtrcmi  siDus  oFDis  T  uDi  aera  viiicere  summum 

arrows  can  soar 


UtI    iC»t   ^^oifOUi     TTdlUV     t^    UVT9V.    KCtt 

Tmreii  ds  Ix  rxvrtti  kcH  to  xcfiffU,  «.etl 
fitt,  Kcci  ^Myutn^it  Kut  uvrofiecrof  einv 
o^tttrutq.  '  Oratu  Ji  x«7ryi,  fttrei  rplroi 
tr^  ti^vq  etvuZiZxus^Ki,  IIoAv  ^3  ro 
2iv^pov  If/,   xett    d^v^oi  fiiystg   TTi^t    rof 

Guffeuxh   vofAov,      The   Acanlhus    of 
Theophrastus  is  certainly  the  Eg3rp- 
tian  Acacia,  from  which  we  obtain 
that  sort  of  gum,   which   is   com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Gum 
Arabic.     There  is  only  one  thing, 
in  which  the  Acacia  differs  from  the 
Acanthus ;  the  trunk  of  it  is  prickly, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts.     But  in 
this  particular  Theophrastus  might 
have  been  misinformed :    in  other 
circumstances  they  agree  sufTiciently. 
The  juice  of  the  unripe  pods  is  now 
used  at  Cairo,  in  dressing  leather ; 
and  Prosper  Alpinus,  who  had  ga- 
thered the  gum  from  this  tree  with 
Iiis  own  hands,  affirms  that  no  other 
sort  of  tree  bears  any  gum,  either 
in  Egypt  or  Arabia.     But,  though 
it  be  allowed  that  the  Acacia  is  iJhe 
Acanthits  of  Theophrastus,  yet  there 
remains  a  great  difficulty  to  recon- 
cile what  Virgil  says  of  it  in  this 
place  with  the  description  of  that 
tree.     It  is  certain  that  the  fruit  of 
the  Acacia,  or  Acanthus,  is  a  pod, 
and  bears  no  resemblance  of  a  berry. 
Bodseus  a  Stapel   has   proposed  a 
solution  of  this  difficulty.     He  ob- 
serves that  the  flowers  grow  in  little 
balls,  which  Virgil  might  therefore 
poetically  call  berries ;  though  that 
word  strictly  belongs  to  small  round 
fruits.     Prosper  Alpinus  has  given 
a  particular  description  of  them: 


'^  Flores  parvos,  pallidos,  subflavos, 
'*  atque  etiam  albos,  rotundos,  par- 
'^  vos  lanse  floccos  imitantes,  platani 
fructibus  forma  plane  similes,  his 
tamen  longe  minorcs,  et  nihil 
aliud  flos  hujusce  arboris  videtur, 
quam  mollis  lanugo  parvum  ro- 
tClndumque  globulum  efformans, 
non  ingrati  odoris."  But  might 
not  Virgil  as  well  call  the  globules 
of  gum  berries  f  Mr.  B —  seems  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion : 


<( 


(C 


(t 


<c 


« 


<t 


Where  ever-green 


Acanthus  rises  with  his  guminy  stem. 

We  shall  consider  the  other  Acan- 
thus,  in  the  note  on  ver.  123.  of  the 
fourth  Georgick. 

120.  Nemora  Mtfiiopum  moUica' 
nentia  lanaJ]  These  forests,  that  are 
hoary  with  soft  wool,  are  the  cotton- 
trees.  They  grow  usually  to  about 
fifteen  feet  in  height ;  the  cotton  is 
a  soft  substance,  growing  within  a 
greenish  husk,  and  serving  to  de- 
fend the  seeds. 

121.  Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant 
ienuia  Seres,"]  The  Seres  were  a  peo- 
ple of  India,  who  furnished  the  ether 
parts  of  the  world  with  silk.     The 
ancients  were  generally  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  spun  by 
the  silk- worms  ;  and  imagined  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  down,  gathered  from 
the  leaves  of  trees.     Thus  Pliny: 
**  Primi  sunt  hominum,  qui  noscan- 
'*  tur.  Seres,  lanicio  sylvarum  no- 
*'  biles,  perfusam  aqua  depectentes 
"  frondium  caniciem." 

122.  Propior.']  In  the  Cambridge, 
and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
scripts, and  in  the  old  Nurenberg 
edition,  it  is  proprior, 

123.  Aera  vincere  summum,  &c.] 
The  vast  height  of  the  Indian  trees 
is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny,  lib.  vii. 
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is  haud  ullas  jactu  potuere  sagittae :       124 
IS  ilia  quideiii  sumptis  non  tarda  pharetris. 
I  fert  tristes  succos,  tardumque  saporem 
rmaliy  quo  non  prsesentius  ullum, 
I  si  quando  saevse  infecere  novercss, 
eruntque  herbas,  et  non  innoxia  verba, 
ium  venit,  acmejnbris  agit  atra  venena.  1 30 


above  the  lofty  summits  of 
their  trees :  and  yet  those  peo> 
pie  are  no t>ad  archers.  Media 
Dears  Utter  juices,  and  the 
slow  taste  of  the  happy  apple, 
than  which  there  b  not  a 
better  remedy,  to  expel  the 
ventmi,  when  cruel  step-mo- 
thers have  poisoned  a  cup, 
and  oUngledf  hert)6,  with  balor 
fiildumns. 


'*  Arbores  quidem  tantse  pro- 
atis  traduntur,  ut  sagittis  su- 
ri  nequeant." 

Media  fert  tristes  succos,  &c.] 
•uit  here  mentioned  is  cer- 
the  Citron.  Dioscorides  says 
jly  that  the  fruit  which  the 
I  call  Medicum,  is  in  Latin 
Citrium :   Tec  ^s  Mnhxti  Asyo- 

tis  signifies  bitter^  as  irisiisque 
This  must  be  understood 
of  the  outer  rind,  which  is 
liter ;  or  of  the  seeds,  whicn 
ered  with  a  bitter  skin.  The 
f  the  pulp  is  acid. 
it  sort  of  taste  the  poet  means 
Ium  saporem^  is  not  very  easy 
rmine,  nor  are  the  ccmimen- 
and  translators  well  agreed 
t.  Servius  seems  to  under- 
t  to  be  a  taste  which  does  not 
;ly  discover  itself.  Philargy- 
erprets  it  a  taste  which  dwells 
time  upon  the  palate.  La 
takes  it  to  mean  that  persons 
«r  or  unwilling  to  swallow  it, 
►unt  of  its  acrimony.  Ruaeus 
Philargyrius.  May  trans- 
is  passage, 

asted  apples  Media  doth  product^i 
litter  too ;  but  of  a  happy  use. 

1  renders  tristes  succos,  sharp 
and  tardum  saporem,  bitter ; 
he  applies  to  the  rind : 

'tasted  citrons  Median  climes  pro- 

uce, 

the  rind,  but  genVous  is  the  Juice. 


Mr.  B         makes  it  a  clammy  taste  t 

To   Media*s  clime   those  h$ippy  fruits 

belong, 
Bitter  of  taste,  and  clammy  to  the  tongue. 

Dr.  Trapp  translates  tristis,  pun-^ 
gent;  and  follows  Philargyrius,  with 
regard  to  tardum  saporem : 

Media  the  happy  citron  bears*  of  juice 
Pungent,  of  taste  that  dwells  upon  the 
tongue. 

I  take  the  epithet  happy  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  fruit  on  account  of 
its  great  virtues.  Some  of  the  com- 
mentators think  it  is  so  called,  be- 
cause the  tree  enjoys  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  fruits. 

127.  Frcesenliusr\  Pierius  says  it 
is  prasstantitiSy  in  the  Lombard  ma- 
nuscript :  but  he  adds  that  prceseu'* 
tius  is  preferred  by  the  learned. 

129'  Miscuerunt.l  It  is  miscue^ 
rani  in  the  Cambridge  manuscript) 
and  miscuerint  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead*s, 
and  in  some  old  printed  editions. 

130.  Membfis  agit  atra  venena,"} 
Athenaeus  .relates  a  remarkable  story 
of  the  use  of  Citrons  against  poison ; 
which  he  had  from  a  friend  of  his, 
who  was  governor  of  Egypt  This 
governor  had  condemned  two  male- 
Sictors  to  death,  by  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents. As  they  were  led  to  execu- 
tion, a  person  taking  compassion  of 
them,  gave  them  a  citron  to  eat. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
though  they  were  exposed  to  the 
bite  of  the  most  venomous  serpents, 
they  received  no  injury.    The  go^ 
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The  tree  is  large,  and  very 
like  a  bay ;  and,  if  it  did  not 
spread  abroad  a  different 
smell,  it  might  be  taken  for  a 
bay :  the  leaves  are  not  shak- 
en off  with  any  winds :  the 
flower  is  very  tenacious :  the 
"Medes  chew  it  for  their  un- 
savoury breaths,  and  cure 
with  it  their  asthmatic  old 
men. 
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Ipsa  ingens  arbos,  faciemque  sitnillima  lau: 
Et  si  non  alium  late  jactaret  odorem, 
Laurus  erat :  folia  haud  ulHs  labentia  vent 
Flos  ad  prima  tenax :  animas  et  olentia  M« 
Ora  fovent  illo,  et  senibus  medicantur  anh< 


vemor  being  surprised  at  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  event,  enquired  of  the 
soldier  who  guarded  them,  what 
they  had  eat  or  drank  that  day,  and 
being  informed,  that  they  had  only 
eaten  a  Citron,  he  ordered  that  the 
next  day  one  of  them  should  eat 
Citron,  and  the  other  not.  He  who 
had  not  tasted  the  Citron,  died  pre- 
sently after  he  was  bitten :  the  other 
remained  unhurt. 

131.  Faciemque  similUma  Lauro.'] 
*'  This  is  a  verbal  translation  of 
'^Theophrastus :  "Z/fi^  ^6  t*  Ssy^^w 
'^  T«i^r«  ^vAXoy  ^h  ofMivt  xect  o^t^h  ia-cv 
''  rS  rHi  A»(pmf .  But  it  must  be  ob- 
'*  served  that  in  the  common  editions 
"  we  find  dv^^djc^g,  which  is  a  cor- 
^'  rupt  reading  for  ^dpvm:  which 
"  has  led  Theodorus  Gaza  into  a 
"  mistake,  who  translates  it  Portu^ 
"  laca.  Others  finding  this  passage 
*'  corrupted,  have  taken  pains  to 
'^  correct  it,  by  substituting  d^^dixvn^ 
"  for  ar^^flcp^jvijj.  But  I  think  I  have 
*'  restored  the  true  reading ;  for  so 
"■  Athenaeus,  lib.  iii.  informs  us  that 
it  ought  to  be  read.  This  au- 
thor, quoting  this  passage  of  The- 
ophrastus,  uses  ^d^n^,  instead  of 
tivi^dj^vm.  As  for  the  words 
«ci»?f«;^i'ii?,  K»^v6t9y  which  follow 
'^  J«t<pMjj,  I  take  them  to  be  the  gloss 
of  some  idle  commentator,  for 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
oldest  copies."  Fulvius  Ursinus. 
Both  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
have /iic/V^wf. 

134,  Flos  ad  prima  tenax, "^ 
^^  Though  -^orae  manuscripts  have 
'^  apnrime,  I  prefer  ad  prima,  which 
'^  I  find  in  the  most  ancient  copies. 
"  This  reading  seems  to  have  been. 
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allowed  also  by  Arusianus. 
in  an  old  manuscript  of  Tc 
*'  we  find,  Meis  me  omnibus  sc 
ad   prima  ohsequentem.     'E 
9rgST«is  no  inelegant  Greek  ^] 

PlERIUS. 

Servius  reads  apprima,  whi 
says  is  put  adverbially,  like  L 
ierram  crehra.  ferii,  for  crehro. 
King's,  the  Cambridge,  an 
Bodleian  manuscripts  have  adi 
which  is  acknowledged  als 
Heinsius. 

134.  Animas  et  olentia  Met 
fovent  illo7\  Grimoaldus  refe 
to  the  flower:  but  it  is  gen 
thought  to  refer  to  the  fruit, 
ophrastus  ascribes  this  virtue 
fruit:  *EfltF  yd^  ri^  k^a-ec^  l»  raf  i 
Ik  uXXm  rtvi,  ro  i<ru6iy  rev  ^liXov 
iU  TO  fd/E(«  Kot,}  Kce,r(c^o(pna-yif  vi 
•G-fAnv  ii^iioti,  Pliny  says  the 
thians  are  subject  to  a  sti 
breath,  on  account  of  the  vari 
their  food,  and  their  hard  drii 
and  that  their  great  men  cui 
disorder  with  the  seeds  of  Ci 
''  Animae  leonis  virus  grave  .  . 
*'  minis  tan  turn  natura  infici 
^•'  pluribus  modis,  et  ciborum  a 
'^  tium  vitiis,sed  raaxime  seni< 
*'  lorem  sentire  non  poterat, 
"  sensuque  omni  carebat ;  sii 
''  nihil  sentitur.  Eadem  coi 
*'  bat  receiis  assidue,  exitu: 
'^  premo,  et  sola  ex  omnibus 
''  futura.  Denique  hoec  trah 
"  e  caelo.  Hujus  quoque  taw 
"  perta  poena  est,  ut  neque 
^'  Slim  quo  vivitur,  in  vita  ji 
''  Parthorum  populis  hoc  pra 

et  a  juventa,  propter  indi 

cibos  :  namque  et  vino  foet 
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ue  Medorum  sylvae,  ditissima  terra,   136  SV,^4*frk£jrt^n"ouSf 
Cher  Ganges^tque  auro  turbidus  Her-  ^^d'H^^ulkt^" 


s, 


IS  Italian  certent:  noaBactra,  neque  Indi, 


gold,  may  contend  for  praise 
with  Italy :  not  Bactra,  nor 
India, 


Sed  sibi  proceres  meden- 
mo  Assyrii  mali^  cujus  est 
IS  praecipua,  in  esculenta 
."  The  same  author,  in 
place,  speaks  of  the  Citron, 
ost  salutary  of  exotic  fruits, 
nedy  for  poison.  He  there 
8  the  leaves  of  it  to  the  ar- 
B  says  the  fruit  is  not  eaten, 
e  find  also  in  Theophrastus, 
las  an  agreeable  smell;  as 
leaves,  which  preserve  gar- 
om  being  eaten.  The  tree 
I  with  a  continual  suc- 
ci  fruits.  Several  nations 
ieavoured  to  transplant  it 
r  own  countries,  but  it  will 
ily  in  Media  and  Persia, 
is  are  used  by  the  Parthi- 
the  sake  of  their  breath : 
e  is  no  other  tree  of  note  in 

"  In  prsBsentia  externas 
uemur,  a  salutari  maxime 
Malus  Assyria,  quern  alii 
;  Medicam,  venenis  mede-» 
Folium  ejus  est  Unedonis, 
irrentibus  spinis.  Pomum 
alias  non  manditur :  odore, 
[lit    foliorum    quoque    qui 

in  vestes  una  conditus, 
ue  animalium  noxia.  Ar-» 
sa  omnibus  horis  pomifera 
lis  cadentibus,  aliis  matures- 
us,  aliis  vero  subnascenti- 
Tentavere  gentes  transferre 
B,  propter  temedii  praestan- 
fictilibus  in  vasis,  dato  per 
las  radicibus  spiramento : 
3r  omnia  transitura  longius, 
rctissime  transferrique  me- 
e  conveniet,  ut  semel  quae- 
icantur.  Sed  nisi  apud  Me- 
t  in  Perside  nasci  noluit. 
lutem  est  cujus  grana  Par- 


u 


te 


thorum  proceres  Incoquere  dixi- 
'  mus  esculentis,  commendandi  ha* 

litus  gratia.  Nee  alia  arbor  lau- 
'^  datur  in  Medis." 

Palladius  seems  to  have  been  the 
first,  who  cultivated  the  Citron,  with 
any  success,  in  Italy.  He  has  a 
whole  chapter  on  the  subject  of  this 
tree.  It  seems,  by  his  account,  that 
the  fruit  was  acrid :  which  confirms 
what  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  have 
said  of  it ;  that  it  was  not  esculent : 
"  Feruntur  acres  medullas  mutare 
'^  dulcibus,  si  per  triduum  aqua 
''  mulsa  semina  ponenda  maceren- 
"  tur,  vel  ovillo  lacte,  quod  praestat." 
It  may  have  been  meliorated  by  cul- 
ture, since  his  time. 

iS6.  Sed  neque,  &c.]  The  poet 
having  spoken  of  the  most  remark- 
able plants  of  foreign  countries, 
takes  occasion  to  make  a  beautiful 
digression  in  praise  of  Italy. 

137.  Pulcher  Ganges.^  The 
Ganges  is  a  great  river  dT  India^  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts.  It  is  men-> 
tioned  by  Pliny,  as  one  of  the  rivers, 
which  afford  gold. 

Auro  turbidus  HermusJ]  Hermus 
is  a  river  of  Lydia ;  it  receives  the 
Pactolus,  famous  for  its  golden 
sands. 

138.  Bacira.2  This  is  the  name 
of  the  capital  city  of  a  country  of 
Asia,  lying  between  Parthia  on  the 
west,  and  India  on  the  east  Pliny 
says  it  is  reported,  that  there  is 
wheat  in  this  country,  of  which 
each  grain  is  as  big  as  a  whole  ear  of 
the  Italian  wheat:  ^*  Tradunt  in 
'^  Bactris  grana  tanta&  magnitudinis 
'^  fieri,  ut  singula  spicas  nostras 
^'  aequent." 

Indu^   He  puts  the  name  of  the 
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nor  all  Fuichala,  ^Ime  lich 
sands  abound  with  ficankln- 
cente.  Hils  country  has  never 
been  ploughed  by  bulls,  that 
breathe  fire  from  their  not- 
tills,  nor  sown  with  the  teeth 
of  a  cruel  dragon:  nor  have 
the  fields  borne  a  horrid  crop 
of  men  armed  with  helmets 
and  speart,  but  it  is  filled 
with  heavy  com,  and  the 
Masdc  liquor  of  Bacchus : 
and  is  poscessed  by  olives, 
and  joyful  herds. 


Totaque  thuriferiB  Panchaia  pinguis  arenisv 
Hsec  loca  non  tauri  spirantes  naribus  ignem  1 40 
Invertere,  satis  immanis  dentibus  hydri ; 
Nee  galeis,  densisque  virum  seges  horruithastis: 
Sed  gravidas  fruges,  et  Bacchi  Massicus  humof 
Implevere ;  tenent  olese,  armentaque  Iseta. 


people^  for  the  country.  Mr.  B — 
seems  to  imagine^  that  Virgil  meant 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies  : 

No  nor  yet  Bactria,  nor  hoth  Indies  shores. 

Probably  the  poet  may  mean  Ethi-i 
opia  in  this  place :  for  he  has  spoken 
already  of  India  properly  so  called^ 
in  mentioning  the  Ganges. 

139.  T/turiferis  Panchaia  pinguii 
arenis.]  PanchcCia  or  Panchcea  is  a 
country  of  Arabia  felix.  See  the 
note  on  ver.  57,  of  the  first  Geor- 
gick.  ^  The  sands  hearing  frankin- 
cense may  be  variously  interpreted. 
It  may  mean,  that  it  is  in  such 
plenty,  that  it  is  not  only  gathered 
from  the  trees,  but  even  found  in 
plenty  on  the  ground.  Thus  Gri- 
moaldus  paraphrases  it:  "  Neque 
^^  Panchaia,  pars  Arabiae  soli  sub- 
*'  jecta  et  consecrata,  ubi  tanta  thu- 
''  ris  afHuentia  est,  ut  non  solum  in 
^'  arborum  corticibus,  sed  in  areis 
"  etiam  legi  queat."  I  believe  areis 
is  an  error  of  the  Press,  and  that  it 
should  be  arenis.  It  may  mean  also, 
a  soil  producing  frankincense,  as 
Ruseus  interprets  it:  "  Nee  tota 
"  Panchaia,  dives  solo  turifero :" 
and  Dr.  Trapp : 

— —  Nor  Panchaia  fat 
All   o'er,   with    frankincense-producing 
glebe. 

Mr.  B tliinks  it  means,  that  the 

frankincense  is  in  such  plenty,  that 
the  country  may  be  said  to  be 
dunged  with  it : 

Or  all  Panchaia*s  plains,  manur*d  with 
spicy  stores. 


The  interpretation  of  th^  last  of 
these  Imes  (says  he)  differs  fit)m 
the  commentators,  but  I  think  it 
is  Virgil's  sense.  He  always  rises 
in  his  descriptions.  After  he  lias 
mentioned  groves  of  citrons,  and 
golden  sands,  Persia  and  India, 
what  can  be  greater  than  to  men- 
tion a  country  dunged  with  spices, 
and  what  more  proper  to  bring 
the  digression  home  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  connect  it  with  what 
follows?  But  this  passage  de- 
serves to  be  examined  more  nearij' 
It  is  plain,  the  sense  of  it  turns 
upon  this  word  pineuis.  Now 
there  are  too  many  places  in  the 
Georgick's  to  be  enumerated^ 
where  pinguis  terra,  pinguis  hu- 
mus, or  ptngue  solum,  signifies 
lands  well  manured;  but  where 
it  once  implies  dives  by  its  pro- 
duce, as  Ru^us  and  his  followers 
understand  it,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.** 
J  40.  Hcec  loca,  &c.]  He  alludes 
to  the  story  of  Jason,  who  went  to 
Colchis  for  the  golden  fleece;  where 
he  conquered  the  bulls,  which 
breathed  forth  fire  from  their  nos- 
trils, and  yoked  them  to  a  plough. 
He  also  slew  a  vast  dragon,  sowed 
his  teeth  in  the  ground,  and  de- 
stroyed the  soldiers,  which  arose 
from  the  dragon's  teeth,  like  a  crop 
of  com  from  seed. 

143.  Bacchi  Massicus  humor.] 
Massicus  is  the  name  of  a  mountain 
of  Campania,  celebrated  for  wine. 

144.  OlecBf  armefUaque,]  It  is  ge- 
nerally read   deasque,   armentaqne. 
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HS 


Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  sese  arduus  infert: 
Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  ct  maxima  taurus 
Victima,  ssepe  tuo  perfusi  fluminc  sacro,       147 
Romanes  ad  templa  deum  duxere  triumphos. 
Hie  ver  assiduum,  atque  alienis  mensibus  aestas : 


Hence  the  -warlike  hone  with 
hk  lofty  neck  nuhet  into  the 
field.  Hence  thy  white  docks. 
Clitumnus,  and  the  greatest  os 
victims,  the  bull,  having  been 
often  washed  with  thy  sacrad; 
stream,  have  led  the  Romaa 
triumphs  to  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Herethe^praigisp^ 
petual,  and  tiie  summer  riunca 
m  unusual  months. 


But  Pierius  infonns  us^  that  in  the 
Medicean  and  other  ancient  manu- 
scripts que  is  left  out  after  olece,  I 
find  it  so  in  the  King's  manuscript. 
Heinsias  also^  and  Masvlcius  follow 
this  reading. 

146.  Hinc  aibi,  Clttumne,  greges, 
&c,]  Clitumnus  is  a  river  of  Italy^ 
in  which  the  victims  were  washed^ 
to  be  rendered  more  pure;  for 
ncme^  but  such  as  were  white^  were 
offered  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

In  the  King's  manuscript  it  is 
tauri  instead  of  taurus, 

149-  Hie  ver  assiduum,  atque  alie^ 
ms  mensibus  cestas.]  He  describes 
the  temperate  air  of  Italy,  by  saymg 
it  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring,  and 
summer  warmth  in  such  months,  as 
make  winter  in  other  countries. 
Mr.  B —  contends,  that  we  ought 
to  read  messibus,  for  mensibus.  "  I 
"  do  not  wonder  (says  he)  if  none 
"  of  the  interpreters  have  been  able 
"  to  make  sense  of  this  line :  but  if 
'*  we  alter  mensibus  to  messibus,  it 
«  seems  very  intelligible.  Virffil 
"had  already  enumerated  in  the 
"  praises  of  his  country,  their  com, 
"  their  wine,  their  olives,  and  their 
**  cattle,  and  what  could  be  more 
"properly  mentioned  after  them 
"  than  their  foreign  grasses  ?  he 
"  very  poetically  calls  Qieir  verdure 
^^  perpetual  spring,  and  their  fre- 
'^  quent  harvests  continued  summer, 
"  The  Medica,  which  he  takes  such 
particular  notice  of  in  the  first 
Georgick,  is  cut  seven  or  eight 
times  a  year  in  Italy.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Claudian,  which  may 
*  give  some  light  to  this  in  Virgil  : 
**  QuodgdidirtthcaHt  alietto  gramme  tncnset* 
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'*  What  Claudian  calls  alieno  era" 
'^  minCf  Virgil  expresses  by  (mena 
^'  messe.  What  the  former  describes 
by  menses  qui  rubetit,  the  latter 
paints  in  a  mier  manner  by  cestas. 
''  That  this  passage  relates  to  the 
foreign  grasses,  can  hardly  be  dis* 
puted,  for  anollier  reason,  because 
otherwise  Virgil  would  have  l6ft 
them  out  of  his  praises  of  Italy, 
*^  which  would  have  been  no  incon^ 
'^  siderable  omission."  In  pursuance 
of  this  criticism,  his  translation  of 
this  passage  is. 

Here  everlasting  spring  adorns  the  field* 
And  foreign  harvests  constant  summer 
yield. 

This  is  a  bold  alteration,  and  not 
warranted  by  the  authority  of  any 
manuscript.  Alienis  mensibus  sig- 
nifies in  unusual  months ;  that  is,  in 
such  months,  as  other  countries  do 
not  feel  warmth.  Lucretius  uses 
alienis  partibus  anni,  or,  as  Fulvius 
Urslnus  reads,  alienis  mensibus  anni, 
in  much  the  same  sense.  He  is 
proving  that  something  cannot  be 
produced  from  nothing  by  this  ar«- 
gument :  roses  appear  in  the  spring, 
com  in  summer,  and  grapes  in  au-^ 
tumn.  Now,  says  he,  if  mese  were 
produced  from  nothing,  we  should 
see  them  rise  at  uncertain  times,  and 
unusual  parts,  or  months,  of  the 
year: 

Subito  exorerentur 

Incerto  spatio,  atqUe  alienis  partibui  anaL 

Trebellius,  in  the  life  of  Gallienus, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Cerda,  speak- 
ing of  fruitd  being  brought  to  table, 
out  of  the  common  seflson,  ex- 
presses it  by  alienis  mensibus.  '*  Fi- 
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SS  k15ic?kSlK'^SJ  S^  gmvidie  pecudes,  bis  pomis  uiilis  arbos.  150 

mS^y^S^^r^nS  At  rabidas  tigres  absuntt  ^t  sibvb  leonum 

amSttt  deceive  the  unhappy  Semina:  nec  miseros  Mlunt  aconita  l^sentes: 

gftuwicn* 


''  COS  virides^  et  poma  ex  arboribus 
'^  recentia  semper  alienis  mensibm 
"  pr©buit."  The  verse,  which  Mr. 
B —  quotes  from  Claud ian,  rather 
confirms  the  old  interpfetation.  He 
speaks  of  roses  bloomini^  in  winter, 
and  the  cold  months  glowing  with 
unusual  grass : 

!■  Quod  bnima  rosas  innoxia  servet. 
Quod   gelidt   rubeant    alieno    gramine 
menses. 

That  18^  the  roses  blow,  and  the 
l^ra^s  flourishes  in  winter,  which  is 
Dot  the  usual  season.  The  same 
author,  speaking  of  a  star  appear- 
ing at  noon,  calls  it  alienum  tenipus  : 

Bmicuitque  plagis  aHeui  temporis  hospes 
Ignis. 

I  do  not  understand  Dryden's  trans- 
lation of  the  line  under  considera- 
tion: 

And  Slimmer  suns  recede  by  slow  de- 
grees. 

May  has  translated  it  better : 

And  summers  there  in  months  unusual 
shine. 

Dr.  Trapp's  translation  is  not  very 
different : 


And  summer  shines 


In  months  not  her*s. 

150.  Bis  gravida  pecudes,  bis  per- 
mis  utilis  arbos.]  Ue  tells  us  the 
sheep  are  so  fruitful  in  Italy,  that 
they  breed  twice  in  a  year.  He 
seems  to  insinuate  the  same  in  his 
second  Eclogue,  where  Corydon, 
speaking  of  his  great  riches  in  sheep 
and  milk^  says  he  has  no  want  of 
new  milk  either  in  summer  or  win- 
ter: 


Quam  dives  pecoris  nivei,  quam  laetis 

abundans. 
Mille  mese  Siculis  errant  in  montibus 

agnaes 
Lac  nUhi  non  sestate  novum,  non  frigore 

defit. 
What  ftoret  my  dairtu^  and  myfdldtoon' 

tain  ; 
A  thoutand  lamht  that  xcandtr  on  the  plain: 
New  miik,  that  aU  the  winter  never  fiiU, 
And  all  the  summer  over/hwt  tfie  pmU  9 

Drtdiit. 

Homer  speaks  of  the  Lybiaa  sheep 
breeding  thrice  in  a  year : 

which  is  impossible,  if  the  sheep  b^ 
of  the  same  species  with  those  of 
Europe;  which  go  150  days  with 
young,  according  to  Pliny  j  "  Ge- 
*'  runt  partum  diebus  cl."  Mr.  B— 
translates  pecudes,  kine : 

Twice  ev'ry  year  the  kine  are  great  with 
young. 

Varro  o&entions  an  apple-tree, 
which  bears  twice :  ''  Malus  bifera> 
**  ut  in  agro'Consentino." 

151.  Rabida.^  In  the  Mediceao, 
and  other  ancient  manuscripts,  it  is 
rapidie,  according  to  Pierius. 

152.  Nec  miseros  faUunt  aconita 
legentes.']     The, Aconite  or  Wolfs- 
bane is  a  poisonous  herb,  which 
was    found    in    Heraclea   Pontica, 
We  have  several  sorts  in  our  gar- 
dens, one  of  which  is  very  common, 
under  the    name  of  Monkshood. 
There  are  several  cases  of  persons 
poisoned  with  eating  this  herb,  one 
of  which  was  communicated  lately 
to  the  Royal  Society,  by  Mr.  Bacon. 
See  Phil.  Transact.  No.  4S2.  p.  287. 
Scrvius  affirms,  that  the  Aconite 
grows  in  Italy,  and  observes^  that 
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Nee  rapit  immensos  ovbes  per  humum,  neque 

tanto 
Squameus  in  spiram  tractu  se  colligit  anguis. 
Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem  : 
Tot  congesta  masu  praeruptis  oppida  saxis ;  1 56 
Fiuminaque  antiquos  subterlabcntia  muros. 
An  mare,  quod  supra^  memorem,  quodque  alluit 

infra  i 


Nor  does  the  acaly  aefptat 
trail  his  immenst  folds  mmg 
the  ground,  not  colkct  Iw 
lengu)  into  so  vast  a  qpire. 
Add  tothis  so  many  lamoiit 
dtdes,  and  stupendous  works: 
so  many  towns  buiit  on  the 
rocky  cliffs :  and  rivers  slid- 
ing under  andent  walls.  Shall 
I  mention  the  sea  whidi 
washes  it  above,  and  that 
which  washes  it  odOvf  i 


the  Poet  does  not  deny  it,  but  art- 
fully insinuates,  that  it  is  so  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants,  that  thev 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  deceived 
by  it.  Dryden's  translation  seems 
to  be  according  to  this  interpreta- 
tion : 

Nmr  pois'oous  Aconite  is  here  producM, 
Or  grows  unknown,  or  is,  when  known, 
refus'd. 

I  do  not  find  however  that  this 
poisonous  plant  is  now  found  com- 
mon in  Italy :  or  that  it  was  deemed 
a  plant  of  that  country  by  the  an- 
cients. 

1 53.  Nee  rapit  immensos,  &c.]  He 
does  not  deny  that  there  are  ser- 
pents in  Italy,  but  he  says  they  are 
not  so  large  or  so  terrible  as  those 
of  other  countries. 

155.  Laborem.]  In  the  King's 
manuscript  it  is  labores* 

156.  Congesta  manu  pnEmptis 
oppida  saxis^  This  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  towns  buiU 
on  rocky  cliffs,  as  I  have  trans- 
lated it  Thus  Grimoaldus  pa- 
raphrases: *'  Kxtant  oppida  non 
*'  pauca,  hominuni  industriis^  et 
''  laboribus,  in  promontoriis  eollo- 
"  cata."    Ruseus  also  Interprets  it, 

Oppida  manu  extructa  in  altis 
rupibus/'       Thus    also   Dryden 
translates  it : 

Otir  forts  on  sleepy  hills : 

AndDr.  Trapp: 


«/ 


s< 


On  tops 

Of  craggy  hills  so  many  towns  upreai'd* 

La  Cerda  takes  it  to  mean  towns^ 
in  which  buildings  are  raised  by 
human  industry,  like  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices :  *'  Oppida  in  quibus  aedifi- 
^*  cia  instar  prsecipitii  et  rupium  ef" 
*'  formata  ab  human  a  industria." 
May  interprets  it  towns  fortified 
with  rocks : 


Towns,  that  are 


Fenced  with  rocks  impregnable. 

Mr.  B —  gives  it  yet  another  sense : 

Add  towns  unnumber*d,  that  the  I^id 

adorn, 
By  toiling  hands  from  rocky  quarries 

torn. 

157-  Fiuminaque  antiquos  subterkt' 
hentia  muros.']  Some  take  this  to 
mean^  that  the  walls  of  these  towns 
are  so  built  as  to  give  admittance  to 
rivers,  which  flow  through  them.  ^ 
Others  think  the  Poet  speaks  of  the 
famous  aqueducts.  But  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  he  means  the  rivers 
which  flow  close  by  the  walls. 
Thus  when  any  action  is  performed 
close  to  the  walls  of  a  town^  "we 
say  it  is  done  under  the  walls. 

158.  An  mare,  quod  supra,  memO" 
rem,  quodque  alluit  infra  9]  In  one 
of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  abm 
luit. 

Italy  is  washed  on  the  north  side 
by  the  Adriatic  sea,  or  Gulf  of  Ve^ 
nice,  which  is  called  mare  superum,    - 

u  2 
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Stttert^Sri!l2^%ad*t&e2  Anne  lacus  tantos  ?  te,  Lari  maxime,  teque,  159 
SrS5in?ter*SeaT'oJ  Fluctibus  ct  frcmitu  assurgens  Benace  marino  ? 

phftli  I  mention  the  havens,  -r  '       •  i  i*        i 

a^^  im»t«s  added  to  the  An  memorem  portus,  Lucnnoque  additaclaustra) 


or  the  upper  sea ;  and  on  the  south 
side,  by  the  Tyrrhene,  or  Tuscan 
sea,  which  is  called  mare  inferum,  or 
the  lower  sea.  We  have  a  like  ex- 
pression in  the  eighth  ^neid : 

Quin  omnem  Hesperiam  penitus  sua  sub 

juga  mittant ; 
£t  mare  quod  supra^  teneant,  quodgtie 

dUuit  infra. 

159.  Lari  mnxime*']  The  Larlus 
is  a  great  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  Milanese, , now  called 
I,ago  di  Como. 

160.  Benace.]  The  Benacus  is 
another  great  lake,  in  the  Veronese, 
now  called  Logo  di  Gar  da ;  out  of 
which  flows  the  Mincius,  on  the 
banks  of  which  our  Poet  was  born. 

161.  Lucrinoque  addita  claustra, 
&c.]  Lucrinus  and  Avernus  are  two 
lakes  of  Campania  ;  the  former  of 
which  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  the  latter  is  still  re- 
maining, and  now  called  Logo 
d'Averno.  Augustus  Ca;sar  made  a 
haven  of  them,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  his  predecessor  Julius ; 
as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius  : 
*^  Portum  Julium  apud  Baias,  im- 
''  misso  in  Lucrinum  et  Avernum 
**  lacum  man,  effecit.'*  This  great 
work  8eem*5  to  have  been  done 
about  the  time  that  Virgil  began 
his  Georgicks.  We  may  gather  the 
manner,  in  which  these  lakes  were 
converted  into  a  haven ,  from  Stra- 
bo  the  geoi^rapher,  who,  as  well 
as  our  Poet,  lived  at  the  time  when 
it  was  done.  He  ascribes  the  work 
to  Agrippa,  and  tells  ns,  that  the 
Lucrine  bay  was  separated  from  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  by  a  mound,  which 
was  said   to  have  been   made  by 


Hercules :  but  as  the  sea  had  broken 
through  it  in  several  places,  Agrippa 
restored  it:  *0  21  Adx^ms  xoXir^g 
vXetrwireu  fkx^i  Bect^Vf  ^tiftun  f/^0- 
fttvog  UV6  T?$  i^ef  B'etXuTTr,?  iKTcc^a^tM 
Td  ^Hxoq,  vXetr»g  2i  Ufiet^irav  vXetrtutf, 
0  (^uo-iv  *H^6tKXic^  ^M^eHrcu,  rtc^  fiws 
IXctvvoifTet  rets  Fii^vifov'  Hlj^ofivtcf  ^  fsri- 

^iina-B'ai  fec^tt^i,  'Ay^tTevetg  IrtTx^vcuw, 
Thus  we  find  this  great  work  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  forming  moles,  to 
secure  the  old  bank,  and  leave  no 
more  communication  with  the  sea, 
than  was  convenient  to  receive  the 
ships  into  the  harbour.  Hence  it 
appears  that  we  are  to  understand 
these  words  of  Pliny,  mare  Tyrrhe' 
num  a  Lucrino  molibus  seclusum  not 
to  mean,  that  the  sea  was  entirely 
excluded,  but  only  so  far  as  to  se- 
cure the  ,bank.  This  is  what  the 
Poet  means  by  the  moles  added  to 
the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  sea  raging 
with  hideous  roar.  He  calls  the  new 
haven  the  Julian  water ;  as  we  saw 
just  now,  in  Suetonius,  that  Augus- 
tus gave  it  the  name  of  the  Julian 
port.  It  remains  now,  that  we  ex- 
plain what  the  Poet  means  by  the 
Tuscan  tide  being  let  into  the  Aver* 
nian  straits.  We  find  in  Strabo, 
that  the  lake  Avernus  lay  near  the 
Lucrine  bay,  but  more  within  land: 

Tec7i  21  Bettxif  o-vnj^iis  «  r»  A«xg7y«$  xiX" 
^6c,  Kou  evTo;  rovT6v  0  Ao^vd^a  HeuCC 
it  seems  prohnble,  that  a  cut  was 
made  between  the  two  lakes,  which 
the  Poet  calls  the  straits  of  Aver- 
nus, Philargyrius,  in  his  note  on 
this  passM£^e  of  Virgil,  says  a  storm 
arose  at  tlie  time  when  this  work 
was  performed,  to  which  Virgil 
seems  to  allude,  when  he  mentions 
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Atque  iodignatum  magtils  stridoribus  asquor, 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  soiiat  unda  refaso, 
Tyrrbenayque'fretis  immittitur  aestus  Avernis  ? 
Heec  eiidem  argent!  rivos,  oerisque  metalla    165 
Ostendit  venis,  atque  auro  pluriraa  fluxit. 
Haec  genus  acre  virum  Marsos,  pubemque  Sabel- 
iam, 

Assuetumque  malo  Ligurem,  Volscosque  verutos 


andtl\e8ea>Taglne«ltii  hide»- 
ous  roar»  where  tbe  Julian  vn^ 
ter  reaouiHUtthe  tea  htiagdsU 
ven  fiir  bade*  and  the  Tx^em.. 
tide  is  let  into  ttke  AnaOm- 
straits  2  ThesamecoiBitryhei 
disclosed  rdns  of  diver  and 
copper,  and  has  flowed  with 
abundance  of  gold.  The 
same  has  produced  a  warlike 
race  of  naen,-  the  Mats!,  and 
the  Sabellian  youth,  and  the 
Ligurians  inured  to  labour, 
and  tlie  Volsdans  armed 


the  raging  of  the  sea  on  this  occa- 
sion:       ; 

— ^-*  Indignatum     magnis     stridoribus 
asquor. 

165.    Hcec   eadem   argenti   rivos, 

&c.]     Pliny  tells  us  in  lib.  iv.  cap. 

20.  that  Italy  abounds  in  all  sorts 

of  metals,   but    that   the   digging 

them  up  was  forbid  by  a  decree  of 

the  Senate :  * '  Metallorum  omnium 

'*  fertilitate  nullis  cedit  terris.    Secl 

"  interdictum   id    vetere    consul  to 

"  patrum>  Italiae  parci  jubentium/' 

In  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4.  he  mentions 

the  Po  aoiongst  the  rivers   which 

afford  gold.     In  the  same  chapter 

he  confirms  what  he  had  said  before 

of  the  decree  of  the  senate  :  *^  Ita- 

**  liae  parcjtum  est  vetere  Interdicto 

**  patrum,    ut    dixi;.ius,    alioquin 

nulla  foecundior  metallorun  quo- 

que  erat  tellus."  At  the  end  of 
his  work,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
excellence  of  Italy,  above  all  other 
countries,  he  mentions  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron  :  "  Metallis  auri, 
*'  argent),  aeris,  ferri,  quamdiu  li- 
*'  buit  exercere,  nullis  cessit.*'  Vir- 
gil seems  to  allude  to  this  ancient 
discovery  of  piet  jils ,  by  using  ostendit 
^ndJhtxU  in  the  preterperfect  tense. 

JSris  metalla.]  Ms  is  commonly 
translated  Brass :  but  Copper  is  the 
native  metal  5  Brass  being  made  of 
Copper  melted  with  Lapis  Calami- 
Mr  is*  In  the  Cambridge  manu- 
script it  is  metalli,  which  is  wrong : 


c» 


for  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  say 
(Es  metallum,  but  isris  metalla.  We 
find  auri  metalla,  argenti  m£taUa, 
and  aris  metalla  in  Pliny. 

166.  PlurimaJ]  See  the  note  oa 
this  word,  in  ver.  187.  of  the  first 
Georgick. 

167.  Hac]  In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  it  is  hoc,  which  mUst 
be  an  error  of  the  transcriber. 

Mar  SOS. "2  The  Mar  si  were  a  very 
valiant  people  of  Italy,  said  to  be 
descended  from  Marsus,  the  son  of 
Circe.  They  inhabited  that  part 
of  Italy,  which  lay  about  the  Lactls 
Fucinus,  now  called  Logo  F\tcino,  op 
Lago  di  Celano,  It  is  now  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 

Pubem  Sabellam.]  The  SabelU 
were  anciently  called  Ausones.  They 
inhabited  that  part  of  Italy,  which 
was  called  Samnium, 

168.  Assuetumque  malo  Ligurem.'] 
The  Ligurians  inhabited  that  part 
of  Italy,  which  is  now  the  Republic 
of  Genoa.  Some  have  thought  that 
assuetum  malo  signifies  accustomed 
to  deceit,  which  was  imputed  as  a 
national  crime  to  the  Ligurians, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  himself, 
in  the  eleventh  ^Eneid : 

Vane  Ligiir,  frustraque  animis  elate  8u- 

perbis, 
Nequicquam    patrias    tentasti    lubricus 

artes : 
Nee  fraus  te  incolumem  fallaci  perferet 
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y^^h,^t,^t&m.  Extulit:  hsc  Decios,  Marios,  magnosque  C». 

the  Sdpto** fierce  iam:  and  .fi 

thee,  O  greatelt  Cttmr,  who '  inillOSy 

mm  beii%  condueror  iathe_,.,__  ._,  •         ^  ^ 

AttbntvvtMoiA^  Scipiadas  duros  bello :  et  te,  maxime  Caesar, 


Qai  nunc  extremis  Asie  jam  victor  in  oris   171 


Or  oihert  practise  thy  Ligurian  art*; 
Thin  siratagemsy  and  tricks  cflitUe  hearts 
Are  lost  on  me.    Nor  shatt  thou  safi  retire 
With  vaunting  lies  to  thyfiUacious  sire. 

Dbtdek. 

Bat  it  seems  scarce  probable,  that 
Virgil  would  mention  the  vices  of 
the  people,  in  this  place,  where  he 
is  celebrating  the  praise  of  Italy* 
I  have  followed  therefore  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  commentators 
and  translators,  in  rendering  ma- 
lum  hardship  or  labour. 

Fohcos.]  The  Volsci  were  a  war- 
like people  of  Italy,  of  whom  there 
is  abundant  mention  in  the  ^neids. 

Verutos.']  "  Armatos  verubus,  that 
"  is,  according  to  Nonius,  armed 
**  with  short  and  sharp  darts.  Lip- 
*'  sius  reads, 

^*  Assuetumque  malo  Ligurem,  Volscos- 
"  que  veruto : 


**  and  verutum  and  veru  is  the  same : 
*'  but  I  prefer  the  common  readings 
**  verutos  from  veru,  as  scutatos  from 
"  scutum ;    dnctutos  from    dnctus," 

The  Veru  is  thought  to  differ 
from  the  Pilum  in  the  form  of  its 
iron  ',  which  was  flat  in  the  latter, 
but  round  in  the  former;  as  it  is 
described  in  the  seventh  ^neid : 

Et    tereti    pugnant   mucrone,   veruque 
Sabello. 

And  'with  round  pomted  Sabine  javHins 
Jighi. 

Dr.  Teapp. 

•  169.  Decios. 2  The  Decii  were  a 
famous  Roman  family,  three  of 
whom,  the  father,  son,  and  grand- 
son devoted  themselves  at  different 
times^  for  the  safety  of  their  coun- 


try :  the  first  in  the  war  with  the 
Latins,  being  Consul  together  with 
Manlius  Torquatus ;  the  second  in 
the  Tuscan  war  5  and  the  thin!  in 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

Marios.]  There  were  several 
Marii,  whereof  one  was  seven  times 
Consul.  Julius  C«sar  was  related 
to  this  family  by  marriage  :  where- 
fore the  Poet  makes  a  compliment 
to  Augustus  by  celebrating  the 
Marian  family. 

Camillos,]  Marcus  Furius  Ca- 
millus  beat  the  Gauls  out  of  Rome, 
after  they  had  taken  the  city,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  capitol.  His  son 
Lucius  Furius  Camillus  also  beat 
the  Gauls. 

]  70.  Scipiadas  duros  hello.]  The 
elder  Scipio  delivered  his  country 
from  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  by 
transferring  the  war  into  Africa j 
where  he  subdued  the  Carthagini- 
ans, imposed  a  tribute  upon  them, 
and  took  hostages.  Hence  he  hud 
the  surname  of  Africanus,  Und  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  The  younger 
Scipio  triumphed  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  third  Punic  war,  by 
tlie  total  destruction  of  Carthage. 
Hence  they  were  called  the  thun- 
derbolts of  war :  thus  VirgO,  iB 
the  sixth  ^neid : 

■         Geminos,  duo  fulmina  belli, 
Scipiadas,  cladem  Libyae. 

171.  Extremis  Asia  jam  victor  f» 
oris.l  This  verse,  as  Ruseus  ob- 
serves, must  have  been  added  by 
Virgil,  after  he  had  finished  the 
Georgicks:  for  it  was  about  the 
time  of  his  concluding  this  work, 
that  Augustus  went  inio  Asia,  and 
spent  the  winter  near  the  Euphra<> 
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Imbellan  avertis  Romanis  arcibus  Iqdum. 


dost  avert  the  diianned  In- 
dian firom  the  Roniaa  towot. 


tes^  after  he  had  vaDquished  An- 
thony and  Cleopatra. 

172.  Imbellem  avertis  Romanis  ar* 
cihus  Indum.']  Some  think  the 
Indians  here  mentioned  are  the 
Ethiopians,  who  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Cleopatra,  and  are  called 
Indians  in  the  eighth  ^neid. 

-'i-  Onmis    eo    terrore    JEgyptus,  et 

Indif 
Omnis  Arabs,    omnes  vertebant   terga 

Sabeei. 

The  trembling  Indians,  and  Egyptiant 

yidd; 
And    toft    Sahteana    quit    ihe    wafry 

fell 

Drtdev. 

Others  think  he  alludes  to  the  In- 
dianSy  who  being  moved   by  the 
great  fame  of  the  valour  and  mo- 
deration of  Augustus  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him  to  desire  his  friend - 
ship;    as  we   find    in    Suetonius: 
*'  Qua     virtutis     moderationisque 
'*  fama>  Indos  etiam  ac  Scythas, 
^'  audita  modo  cognitos^    pellexit 
''ad    amicitiam    suam    populique 
'^  Romani  ultro  per  legatos  peten- 
^^dam."     We  find  also  in  Florus^ 
that  after  Augustus  had  subdued 
the  people  between  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  those  nations 
also  who  had  not  been  subdued  by 
anns,  amongst  whom  he  reckons 
the  Iiidians,^  came  to  him  of  their 
Own  accord,  bringing  him  presents, 
and  desiring  his  friendship :  ^'  Om- 
"  nibus  ad  occasum,  ei  meridiem 
'^pacatis  gentibus,  ad  septentrio- 
'*  nem  quoque  duntaxat  intra  Rhe- 
"aum  atque  Danubium;  item  ad 
''orientem  intra  Taurum  et  £u- 
''phratem,  illi  quoque  reliqui,  qui 
''immunes  imperii  erant,  sentie- 
''bant    tamen    magnitudinem^   et 
"victorem  gentium  Populum  Ro- 
'^manum  reverebantur.     Nam  et 
'^ScTtbae  misejre  legat6s,  et  Sar- 


*^  matae  amicitiam  petentes.  Seres 
'^  etiam  habitnntesque  sub  ipso  sole 
^'  Indi,  cum  gemmis  et  margaritis, 
<'  Elephantes  quoque  inter  munera 
*'  trahentes,  nihil  magis  quam 
'^longinquitatem  vise  imputabant, 
'*  quam  quadriennio  impleverant : 
' '  et  tamen  ipse  hominum  color  ab 
*'  alio  venire  caelo  fatebatur."  These 
things  happened  in  the  year  of 
Rome  724,  about  the  time  that  Vir- 
gil finished  his  Greorgicks,  as  he 
himself  testifies  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  book : 

Haec  super  arvorum  cultu,  peoonimque 

canebam, 
Et  super  arboribus :  Caesar  dum  magnus 

ad  altum 
Fulminat  Euphratem  bello,   victorque 

volentes 
Perpopulos  dat  jura,  viamque  afflsctat 

olympo. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may 
observe  that  imbeUem  in  this  place  is 
not  to  be  rendered  weak,  effeminate, 
or  unwarlikey  as  it  is  generally  trans- 
lated :  the  meaning  of  the  Poet  be- 
ing, that  they  came  in  a  peaceable 
manner  to  Augustus,  being  disarmed 
by  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the 
fame  of  his  great  exploits. 

The  King's  and  the  Cambridge 
manuscripts  have  ai^tibus  instead  of 
arcibus.  If  this  reading  be  admitted> 
we  must  render  this  passage,  "  dost 
*'  avert  the  disarmed  Indian  by  Ro- 
'^  man  arts  >"  that  is,  by  power  and 
government,  which  he  has  told  us» 
in  the  sixth  i£neid,  are  the  proper 
arts  of  the  Roman  people : 

Exctident  alii  spirantia  mollius  sia. 
Credo  equidem :  vivos  ducent  de  mar- 
more  vultus ; 
Orabunt  causas  melius ;  cselique  meatut 
Describent   radio,  -et   surgentia    sidera 

dicent: 
Tu  regere  imperio  poptUoi^  Romane,  me- 
mento : 
Ha  f f  6i  erunt  artet ;  pacisque  imponere 
morem, 


is^ 
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H»ll«8ataniliii  badrthe  gfeat 
parent  of  fruits, the greupa- 
rtntofnms  rartiteclenier 
upon  lufaijectc  of  aadent  praise 
and  art,  and  vtatoit  to  opea 
tlie  sacred  sprix^:  and  nng 
tlM  Aacneaa  wie  tbiongn 
tbe  Roman  towns.  Kow  is 
the  tisieto  oeak  of  the  na- 
ture c^  the  ncjids  ;  what  is 
thestreugth  of  sadi  of  them. 
what  thor  coloor,  and  what 
thcf  are  most  disposed  to  pro- 
dooe.  In  tbe  fixit  place  stub- 
bom  bads»  And  unfruitfiil 

hais. 


Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  te] 
Magna  virum :  tibi  res  antiquse  laudis  et 
Ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontes : 
Ascraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  ci 
Nunc  locus arvorum  ingeniis;  quae robora  c 
Qois  color^  et  quae  sit  rebus  natura  ferenc 
Difficiles  primum  terr®,  coUesque  malign 


Parcere  suljectis,  et   ddbcU«re   miper- 

b08. 

LU  others  UUer  mould  the  rmming 

moMt 
Cf  tnekds,  and  inform  the  hr^atfiing 

irastt 
And  nften  intojeih  a  marble  face: 
Plead  better  at  the  bar  ;  describe  the  skies. 
And  when  the  stars  descend^  and  when 

they  rise: 
But  Bomct  'tiff  thine  alone  with  awAil 

sway. 
To  rule   mankind;    and   make  the 

world  obey ; 
Disposing  peace,  and  war,  thy  own  ma- 
jestic way  » 
To  iamb  ^  proud,  the  fetter'*d  slave  to 

free; 
These   are   imperial  arts,    and   worthy 

thee* 

Dryoek. 

173.   Salve,  magna  parens,  &c.] 
Pliny  has  concluded  his  Natural 
History  much  after  the  same  man- 
ner :  *^  Ergo  in  toto  orbe  et  qua- 
*'  cunque  caeli    convexitas  vergit, 
*^  pulcherrima  est  omnium,  rebus- 
*^  que  merito  principatum  obtinens, 
**  Italia,  rectrix  parensque  mundi 
''  altera,  viris,   fceminis,  duclbus^ 
'^  militibus^  servitiis,  artium  prse- 
stantia,  ingeniorum  claritatibus, 
jam  situ  ac  salubritate  cseli  atque 
*^  temperie,     accessu      cunctarum 
gentium  facili>  littoribus  portuo- 
sis,    benigno    Tentorum    afflatu. 
*^  Etenim  contingit  recurrentis  po- 
*'  sitio  in  partem   utilissimam,  et 
''  inter  ortus  occasusque  mediam, 
*'  aquanim  copia,  nemorum  salu- 
'^  britate,  montium  articulis,  fero- 
*^  rum  animalium  innocentia,  soli 
'^  fertilitatC;  pabuli  ubertate.  Quic- 
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quid  est  quo  carere  vita  n 
beat^  nusquam  est  praesti 
fruges,  vinum,  olea,  vellen 
*'  vestes,  juvenci.  Ne  quos  < 
^^  in  trigariis  prseferri  ullos 
'^  culis  animadverto.  Metalli 
"  argenti,  aeris,  ferri,  quam 
"  buit  exercere,  nullis  cessi 
"  iis  nunc  in  se  gravida  pn 
"  dote  varies  succos,  et  f 
"  pomorumque  sapores  fundi 

176.  Ascraum  carmenJ]  ] 
crcean  verse  he  means,  that  1 
lows  Hesiod,  who  was  of  A 
Uoeotia,  and  wrote  of  husbai 
Greek  verse. 

177.  Nunc  locus,  &c.]  H< 
Poet  speaks  of  the  different 
which  are  proper  for  olives, 
pasture,  and  corn, 

178.  Et,']  In  one  of  the 
delian  manuscripts,  and  sev 
the  old  printed  editions,  it  is 

Ferendis.']  In  one  of  the 
delian  manuscripts  it  is  crean 

179.  Difficiles  primum  terra 
same  soil  does  not  a^ree  with 
in  all  countries.     Thus  Plin 
us,  that  a  fat  soil   suits   th 
some  places,  and  a  gravelly 
others  :    '*  Glareosum  oleis 
"  aptissimum    in  Venafrano 
*'  guissimum  in  Boetica.**    Tl 
where  Virgil  lived  is  damp, 
subject  to  the  inundations  < 
Po,  and  therefore  he  recomi 
the  hilly  and  stony  lands  fc 
culture  of  olives.  We  find  in 
that  the  country  about  Lariss 
merly  abounded  with  ollvei 
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ut>i  argilla)  et  dumosis  caliJulusarvisy 
I  gaudent  sylva  vivacis  olivae.  181 

est,  tractu  surgens  oleaster  eodem 
IS,  et  strati  baccis  sylvestribus  agri. 
pinguis  humus,  dulcique  uligine  laeta, 


when  the  bmhyfieidtabonnd 
with  lean  day  and  pebblet, 
r^folce  in  a  wood  of  longw 
Ihred  PiUadian  olives.  You 
may  Icnbw  this  toil  by  wild 
oUres  xiaiQg  thick,  and  tlie 
fields  being  strewed  with  wild 
beniei.  But  thegroond which 
fa  ftt,  and  lich  with  tweet 
mofatmep 


land  being  chilled  by  the 
ing  of  a  lake  they  were 
'*  In  Thessalia  circa  Laris- 
nisso  lacu  f rigidior  facta  ea 
est,  oleaque  desierunt  quae 
Fuerant/* 

Tenuis  ubi  argilla.]     May 

!S  this^  where  clay  is  scarce : 

an  error ;  for  tenuis  sfgni- 

or  hungry.    ArgiUa  is  not 

mon  clay,  but  potter's  clay, 

Columella   observes   is    as 

as    sand :    "  Creta,    qua 

ir  Jiguli,  quamque  nonnulli 

m  Yocant,  inimicisslma  est 

nee  minus  jejuna  sabulo/' 

Palladia,]  Pallas  or  Minerva 

to  be  the  discoverer  of  the 

e.     See  the  note  on  ver. 

e  first  Georgick. 

I.]     We  have  seen,  in  the 

ver.  3.  of  this  Georgick, 

olive  is  a  slow  grower, 

sfore  he  here  calls  it  long- 

Jleaster.]  This  is  a  wild 
Dlive,  which  seems  to  be 
from  the  cultivated  sort, 
its  wildness,  as  crabs  from 
That  plant  which  is  culti- 
our  gardens  under  the 
Oleaster,  is  not  an  olive : 
>rt  refers  it  to  his  genus 
jnus.  It  grows  in  Syria, 
t  and  Mount  Lebanon; 
observed  it  in  great  plenty 
r  Guadix,  a  city  in  the 
1  of  Granada,  as  also  in  the 
France  and  Germany.  It 
bt  to  be  the  Cappadocian 
which  are  mentioned  by 
noDgst  the  coronary  flow- 


ers:  *'  Zizipha,  quae  et  Cappadoda 
**  vocantur :  his  odoratus  similis 
"  olearum  floribus."  The  flowers 
of  the  EUsagnus  are  much  like  those 
of  the  olive ;  but  the  ovary  of  the 
£2(e(r^ti«  is  placed,  below  the  petal, 
whereas  that  of  the  olive  is  con- 
tained within  the  petal;  They  are 
very  sweet,  and  may  be  smelt  at 
some  distance. 

185.  PUirimus.']   See  the  note  on 
ver,  187.  of  the  first  Georgick. 

184.  At  qua  pinguis  humus,  &c«] 
Virgil  here  recommends  a  fat, 
moist,  fruitful  soil  for  vines,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
other  writers  of  agriculture,  who 
say  that  a  very  fruitful  soil  will  ge- 
nerally make  a  bad  vineyard.  Cel- 
sus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Columella, 
says  the  ground  for  a  vineyard 
should  be  neither  too  loose  nor  too 
hard,  but  approaching  to  loose: 
neither  poor  nor  very  rich,  but  ap- 
proaching to  rich:  neither  plain 
nor  steep,  but  a  litUe  rising :  nei- 
ther dry  nor  wet,  but  a  little  moist : 
"  At  si  noto  est  eligendus  vineis 
'*  locus,  et  status  caeli  sicut  censet 
*^  verissime  Celsus,  optimum  est 
*^  solum,  nee  densum  nimis,  nee 
^'  resolutum,  soluto  tamen  propius: 
*'  nee  exile,  nee  Isetissimum,  proxi- 
*'  mum  tamen  uberi :  nee  campes- 
'^  tre,  nee  pneceps,  simile  tamen 
^'  edito  campo :  nee  siccum,  nee 
*'  uliginosum,  modice  tamen  rosi- 
"  dum."  We  have  almost  the  same 
words  in  iPalladius^  '^  Sed  solum 
^'vineis  ponendis  nee  spissum  sit 
*'  nimis,  nee  resolutum,  propius 
'^  tamen  re^oluto :    nee  tiile^  nee 
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9n^  the  fiel4  ivhich  ii  li^U  of 
eriss,  an4  aboundfaig  witb 
wamaty,  nich  as  we  are  often 
Woot  to  look  down  upon  In 
the  valley  of  some  bDI,  where 
thrers  are  melted  down  from 
the  tops  of  the  rocks,  and 
carrjr  a  rich  ooze  along  with 
them :  fnd  suchas  rises  gently 
to  the  south,  and  produces 
brakes,  detested  by  the 
crooked  plough :  such  a  soil 
will  in  time 
yinea, 
such  a 

clusters,  and  wine,  to  be 
poured  forth  to  the  «)ds  In 
golden  bowls,  when  the  fat 
TYiscan  has  blown  his  pipe  at 
the  altars,  ' 


Quique  freqii^s  berbis,  eC  fertilis  utoere  CAm'- 
pus,  185 

Qualem  saepe  cava  montis  qonvalle  solemus 
Despicere :  hue  summis  liquuntur  r upibus  amnes, 
Felicemque  trahunt  limum:  quiqueeditusi^ustroi 
Et  filicem  curvis  invisam  pascit  aratris : 
Hie  tibi  prasvalidas  olim  multoque  fluentes  190 
Suffieiet  Baceho  vites :  hie  fertilis  uvss, 
Hie  latieis,  qualem  pateris  libamus  et  auro, 
Inflavit  eum  pinguis  ebur  Tyrrhenus  ad  aras, 


*'  Istissimum^  tamen  IsBto  proxi- 
*'  mum :  nee  campestre,  nee  prse- 
*'  ceps^  sed  potius  edito  campo:  nee 
"  siccum^  nee  uliginosum,  modice 
'^  tamen  rosidum."  These  authors 
differ  very  little  from  Virgih  He 
recommends  a  loose  soil  5  rarissima 
quaque  LycBQ ;  they  say  it  should  be 
rather  loose  than  hard :  he  recom- 
mends a  rich  ^oWi  fertilis  ubere  cam- 
pus; they  say  it  should  be  rather 
rich  than  poor:  he  recommends  a 
rising  ground ,  editus  austro ;  and 
so  do  they :  he  recommends  a  moist 
soil ;  they  say  it  should  not  be  dry. 
Besides  Columella  quotes  Tremel- 
lius  and  Higinius^  who  agree  with 
our  Poet,  in  recommending  the  foot 
of  a  bill,  which  receives  the  soil 
from  above,  and  valleys,  which  have 
received  their  soil  from  the  over- 
flowings of  rivers :  "  Higinius  qui- 
"  dem  secutusTremellium  praecipue 
"  montium  ima,  quae  a  verticibus 
*'  defluentem  humum  receperint, 
*'  vel  etiam  valles,  quae  fluminum 
"  alluviCj  et  inundation ibus  concre- 
*'  verint,  aptas  esse  vineis  asseverat, 
'*  me  non  dissentiente." 

I89.  Filicem.']  There  are  several 
sorts  of  Filex  or  Fern,  J  take  that 
of  which  the  Poet  speaks  to  be  our 
female  Fern,  or  Brake>  which  covers 
most  of  the  uncultivated,  hilly 
grounds  in  Italy. 


Masvicius  has  sUicem  for  flicem, 
whether  by  design>  or  by  an  error  of 
the  press,  I  am  not  sure.  This 
reading  however  is  not  without 
some  foundation;  for  Cqlumella 
says  flints  are  beneficial  to  vines: 
*'  Est  autem,  ut  mea  fert  opinio, 
*'  vinm  amicus  etiam  siUx,  eui  su- 
"  per posi turn  est  modicum  terre- 
*^  num,  quia  frigidus,  et  tenax  bu« 
"  moris  per  ortum  canicul^  non 
*'  patitur  sitire  radices/'  Palladius 
also  uses  almost  the  same  words. 
And  Mr.  Miller  observes  that  "  the 
*'  land  which  abounds  with  Fern  is 
**  always  very  poor  and  unfit  for 
*'  vines :  but  the  flinty  rocks  which 
"  abound  in  Chianti  are  always  pre- 
''  ferred,  and  the  vines  there  pro- 
'*  duced  are  esteemed  the  best  of 
''  Italy."  But  I  take  filicem  to  be 
the  true  reading,  because  it  is  in  all 
the  manuscripts  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of ;  and  because  Pliny  has  it, 
when  he  quotes  of  this  very  pas- 
sage: '^  Virgilius  et  quae  Jilicem 
'*  ferat  non  improbat  vitibus." 

191.  Vites.']  In  the  King's  ma- 
nuscript it  is  vires, 

192.  Pateris  libamus  et  auro,]  It 
is  agreed  by  the  grammarians,  that 
pateris  et  auro  is  the  same  with  aU' 
reis  pateris. 

193.  Pinguis  Tyrrhenus.]  The 
ancient  Tuscans  were  famous  fot 
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:Xanciliii8  6i  pftndis  fumtfAiia  teddiihns  extat. 
JStt  BtineniA  magis  stadium  vitulosqne  tueri,  195 
J\ut  foetus  ovium^  aut  urentes  culta  capellas : 
Saltns  et  saturi  petito  longinqua  Tarenti^ 
£t  qualem  infelix  amisit  Mantua  campum. 


fnd  we^oftnr  the  amdkiAc 
cntnOs  in  bendiiis.dutfgenu 
Iftit  if  your  Mgnb  to  braeA 
Une  vm  thidr  calvei,  or 
hmbe*  orkidt  that  bom  the 
trees :  sees  the  foTQBts  JMid  dl»> 
tant  fields  of  tat  Tarpitum, 
and  such  as  nnh^npy  Mntna 
has  lost. 


indtd^Ag  their  tippetitesi,  wbieh 

made  them  generally  fat ;  thus  Ca- 
taUat  also  calls  them  obesus  Etrus- 
CM.  Or  perhaps  he  might  allude 
to  the  bloated  look  of  those,  who 
piped  at  the  altars,  as  we  com- 
mooly  observe  of  our  trumpeters. 

194.  Pandis.]  Some  interpret  this 
kUom,  others  bending,  which  seems 
the  more  poetical  expression :  thus 
Mr.B 

And  massy  chargers  bending  with  their 
loads. 

h  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
it  is  pAtttliSf  which  word  seems  to 
hare  crept  into  the  text  from  some 
fflarginal  comment* 

195.  Siiidium  vUulosque,]  In  one 
of  Dr,  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  stu- 
<i!nmi  est  vitulosque. 

196.  Urentes  culta  capellas.]  We 
fihd  in  Varro  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
oisM,  wben  they  let  a  farm,  were 
iecitstomed  to  make  an  article,  that 
the  tenant  should  not  breed  kids, 
because  they  destroy  the  trees  and 
bushes  by  browsing  upon  them: 
"Nee  multo  aliter  toendum  hoc 
"pecus  in  pastu,  atque  ovillnm, 
"(piod  tamen  habet  sua  propria 
"qusedam,  quod  potius  sylvestri- 
''bus  saltibus  delectantur,  quam 
"  pratiSk  Studiose  emm  de  i^resti- 
"bus  fruticibus  pascuntur,  atque 
^ift  locifl  cultis  Tifgulta  carpunt: 
"itaque  a  carpendo  capne  nomi- 
"  natffi;  Ob  hoc  in  lege  locationis 
"fundi  excipi  solet,  ne  colon  us 
"  capra  natum  in  fundo  paseat :  ha- 
'-mm'enim  dentes  inimici  sotio- 
''  nig.''    TMs  ii^OM  Mtiag  of 


goats  is  also*  taken  notice  of  by 
Mr.  Evelyn :  "Be  sure  to  cut  ofiF 
* '  such  tender  branches  to  the  quick, 
**  which  you  find  have  been  crbpt 
"  by  goats  or  any  other  cattle,  wiio 
'*  leave  a  drivel  where  they  bit^ ; 
'*  which  not  only  infects  the 
*'  branches,  but  sometimes  endan- 
*'  gers  the  whole ;  the  reason  is, 
'*  fbr  that  the  natural  sap's  recourse 
"  to  the  stem  communicates  the  ve* 
"  nom  to  all  the  rest,  as  the  whole 
'^  mass  and  habit  of  animal  blood 
*«  is  by  a  gangreen,  or  venereal 
*'  taint." 

197.  Tarenti.]  Tarentum  is  a  city 
of  Magna  Graecia,  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  famous  for  fine 
wool,  accordin'g  to  Pliny :  "  Lana 
''  autem  laudatissima  Apula,  et  quae 
*'  in  Italia  Graeci  pecoris  appella- 

"tur,  alibi  Italica. Circa   Ta« 

'*  rentum  Canusiumque  summam 
'*  nobilitatem  habent." 

198.  Aut  qualem  mfelix  andsti 
Mantua  campuim,]  ''This  line* of 
"  Mr.  May's, 

"  Suchjklds  at  hapless  Mantua  has  lost, 

» 

^'  has  something  very  fine  in  it. 
**  The  metre  is  extnemely  grave 
*'  and  solemn,  as  it  is  remarkably 
**  so  in  the  original.  There  the 
'*  verse  complains,  and  every  word 

'*  seems  to  sigh.**     Mr.  B . 

Augustus  Caesar  had  giveb  the 
fields  about  Mantua  and  Cremona 
to  his  soldiers :  and  Vkgil  lost  his 
farm  with  the  rest  of  his  neigh« 
hours;  but.  he  was  afterwards  re« 
stored  to  the  possession  of  it,  by 
the  interest  of  his  patron  M«6eiiaS ; 
x2 
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'Where  momj  twiot  fted  In 
the  gnutf  fiver.  Here  ael- 
tiier  clear  qMrtagt  tkor  gnm 
will  be  wantfaMF  fOT  die  flocks  t 
and  what  the  nerde  devour  in 
a  long  day,  the  cool  dew  will 
rettore  to  yon  in  a  short  night. 
That  soil  generally  which  is 

black,  and  m  under  the  pierc- 
ing share, 
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Pascentem  niveos  herboso  flumine  cycaoi. 
Non  liquid!  gr^bus  fontes,  non  gramina 

runt: 
Et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  did^iis 
Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet. 
Nigra  fere^  et  presso  pinguis  sub  vomere  t 


^hich  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
eclogue. 

199.  Herbosoflumine,']  In  one  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts^  and  in  se- 

'▼eral  of  the  old  printed  copies,  it  is 
herbaso  injlumme. 

200.  Deerunt']  So  I  read  with 
Heinsius,  and  Masvicius.  In  che 
other  editions  it  isdesunt:  but  the 
other  verbs  in  this  sentence  are  in 
the  future  tense. 

201.  Qjuanium  longis,  &c.]  What 
the  Poet  here  says  of  the  prodigious 
growth  of  the  grass  in  a  night*s 
time  seems  incredible :  and  yet  we 
are  informed  by  Varro,  that  Ca&sar 
Vopiscus  affirmed,  that  at  Rosea,  a 
vine-pole  being  stuck  in  the  ground 
would  be  lost  in  the  grass  the  next 
day :  "  Caesar  Vopiscus  iBdilicIus, 
'*  causam  cum  ageret  apud  Censo- 
'^  res,  campos  Roses  Italise  dixit 
^'  esse  sumen,  in  quo  relicta  pertica 
**  postridie  non  appareret  propter 
*'  herbam."  The  same  is  related 
by  Pliny,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  4. 

203.  Nigra  fere.']  Columella 
blames  the  ancient  writers  of  hus- 
bandry, for  insisting  upon  a  black 
or  grey  colour,  as  a  sign  of  a  rich 
land  :  ^'  Plurimos  antiquorum,  qui 
de  rusticis  rebus  scripserunt,  me- 
moria  repeto,  quasi  confessa,  nee 
''  dubia  signa  pinguis,  ac  f  rumen - 
*'  torum  fertilis  agri  prodidisse,  dul- 
'*  cedinem  soli  propriam  herbarum 
"  et  arborum  proventum,  nigrum 
*^  colorem  vel  cinereum.  De  ceete- 
**  ris  ambigo,  de  colore  satis  admi- 
^'  rari  non  possum  cum  alios,  turn 
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*^  Cornelium  Celsum,  non  \ 
agricolationis,  sed  universi 
turse  pnidentem  virum,  sic  c 
''  tentia,  et  visu  deerrasse,  ut 
'^  ejus  tot  paludes,  tot  etiam  < 
'*  salinarum  non  occurrerent 
'^  bus  fere  contribauntur  pn 
**  colores.  Nullum  enim  t 
"  videmus  locum,  qui  modo  pi 
*'  contineat  humorem,  non  eu 
*'  vel  nigri,  vel  cinerei  color! 
*'  forte  in  eo  fallor  ipse,  quo 
putem  aut  in  solplimosse  pa 
et  uliginis  amarse,  aut  in  n 
mis  areis  salinarum  gigni 
jacta  frumenta :  sed  est  ma 
tior  hie  antiquorum  error, 
ut  pluribus  argumentis  co 
'^  cendus  sit :  non  ergo  color 
''  quam  certus  autor,  testis  est 
*'  tatis  arvorum.*'  Virgil  see 
have  been  aware  of  this  obje 
and  therefore  cautiously  pu 
fere,  Mr.  Evelyn  however  1 
to  recommend  a  black  earth 
such  as  is  here  mentioned  b 
Poet :  "  The  best  is  black,  fa 
porous,  light,  and  sufficient 
nacious,  without  any  mixti 
f'  sand  or  gravel,  rising  in  1 
'*  gross  clods  at  the  first  brei 
*^  up  of  the  plough  ;  but  with 
^'  labour  and  exposure  fallii 
*'  pieces,  but  not  crumbling 
"  gether  into  dust,  which  i 
*'  defect  of  a  vicious  sort.  O 
excellent  black  mould  (fit  a 
for  any  thing  without  mud 
nure)  there  are  three  kinds,  \ 
differ  in  hue  and  goodness.** 
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£t  cui  putre  solum,   namque  hoc  imitamur 

arando^ 
Optima  frumcntis :  non  uUo  ex  equore  cemes 
Flijpra  domum  tardis  decedere  plaustra  juvencis: 
Aut  unde  iratus  sylvam  devexit  arator,        207 
£t  nemora  evertit  multos  ignava  per  annos, 
Antiquasque  domos  avium  cum  stirpibus  imis 


and  that  which  te  natanllf 
loote,  sodi  as  we  imitate  bv 
DloughhK,  is  fittest  for  corn  : 
nrom  no  plain  will  youseethe 
slow  oxen  draw  more  loaded 
waggons  home:  that  also 
from  which  the  angry  plough- 
man has  removed  a  wood,  and 
felled  the  groves  which  nave 
stood  idle  ibr  many  years,  and 
subverted  the  ancient  hjuiica- 
tions  of  the  birds  fronn  the 
very 


Presso  pinguis  sub  voniere  terra.} 
A  rich  land  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  good  for  corn .  Virgil  here  says 
the  soil  should  be  deep^  so  as  to  be 
hi,  even  below  the  share  that 
makes  a  deep  furrow;  presso  sub 
wnere,  I  take  the  epithet  presso  to 
allude  to  the  custom  of  laying  a 
weight  on  the  head  of  the  plough, 
to  make  the  share  enter  deeper. 

204.  Putre  solum.]  Putre  signi- 
fies rotten,  crumbling,  or  loose.  The 
Poet  explains  it  here  himself,  and 
tells  us  it  IS  such  a  soil,  as  we  pro- 
cure by  ploughing.  Therefore  in  this 
place  he  recommends  such  a  soil 
for  corn  as  is  in  its  own  nature 
loose,  and  crumbling:  because  we 
eodeavour  to  make  other  soils  so 
by  art.  Agreeable  to  this  Colu- 
mella tells  us,  that  such  a  soil>  as  is 
naturally  loose,  requires  little  la- 
bour of  ploughing  :  ''  Pastinationis 
"ezpertes  sunt  externarum  gen- 
**  tium  agricolae :  quae  tamen  ipsa 
"  pene  supervacua  est  iis  locis,  qui- 
"bus  solum  putre,  etper  se  resolU" 
"turn  est:  namque  hoc  imitamur 
**  orando,  ut  ait  Virgilius,  quod 
"e^m  pastinando.  Itaque  Cam- 
''  pania,  quoniam  vicinum  ex  nobis 
"  capere  potest  exemplum,  non  uti- 
"  tur  hac  molitione  terrse,  quia  fa- 
"  cilitas  ejus  soli  minorem  operam 
"  desiderat.- 

205.  Non  ullo.]  In  the  Cambridge 
manuscript  it  is  non  nulla,  which  is 
ix^festly  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scriber. 


206.  Decedere,']  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  descendere, 
207*  Iratus.}  This  epithet  seems 
to  be  added,  to  express  the  anger  of 
impatience  of  the  ploughman,  who 
sees  his  land  overgrown  with  wood, 
which  otherwise  might  bear  good 
crops  of  corn. 

Devexit.}  It  is  dejecit,  in  the  Me- 
dicean  manuscript,  according  to 
Pierius. 

209-  Antiquasque  domos  avium, 
&c.]  ''  I  understand  this  place, 
'*  says  Mr.  B— ,  in  a  manner  differ- 
"  ent  from  Ruaeus,  and  others,  who 
'^  interpret  stirpibus  imis,  the  roots 
"  of  the  trees.  These  are  connected 
'*  to  domos  avium,  and  consequently, 
*'  according  to  Virgil's  clear  way  of 
''  writing,  must  relate  to  the  birds; 
"  besides,  if  they  related  to  the 
"  roots  of  the  trees,  it  would  be  an 
*'  useless  tautology  -,  for,  that  the 
''  roots  were  grubbed  up,  is  said 
*'  before,  nemora  evertit.  And  again, 
"  cum  stirpibus  imis  is  the  best 
*'  expression  possible  to  describe 
*'  where  the  birds*  young  ones  were 
lodged;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  by  getting  down  into  the 
bottoms  of  decayed  trees,  several 
sorts  of  birds  preserve  their 
"  brood.  I  translate  altum,  the 
*'  top  of  the  tree,  and  not  the  air^ 
*'  because,  in  fact,  when  hollow 
'^  old  trees  are  felled,  in  which 
'^  birds  have  young  ones,  they  al- 
*'  ways  keep  hovering  about  the 
'^top,  and  making  a  lamentable 
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ttwd,tiwRMi^fiddiNi|tatto  At  rudis  enituit  impulso  vomere  campus. 


**  noise  for  several  days  together.*'    of  an  unfit  soil  foir  corn  to 
According  to  this  interpretation^  he    with  this  line^  which  he  traa 
translates  the  passage  thus :  thus ; 


—  Down  with  the  sounding  wood 

The  birdfl^  dd  nuumonB  Mk^  and  hiddctt 

brood; 
They  from  their  nests  flew  upwards  to 

the  head, 
Lotig  hover'd  round,  and  piteous  oatciy 

madCi 

According  to  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  stirpihus  imis,  Virgil  is  not 
made  guilty  of  tautology :  for  ne- 
mora  evertit  does  not  necessarily 
signify  grubbed  up  the  groves,  but 
may  be  interpreted  felled  the  groves, 
Evertere  is  rendered  to  fell,  in  the 
first  Georgick^  by  Mr.  B — himself: 

Aut  tempestivam  sylvis  evertere  pinum ; 

which  he  thus  translates  ; 

And  timely  on  Hxe  mountain  feU  the 
fir. 

Therefore  the  Poet  has  not  expressly 
said  that  the  groves  are  grubbed  up, 
till  he  mentions  cum  stirpUms  imis, 
Altum,  I  believe,  is  never  used  for 
the  top  of  a  tree,  especially  after  it 
has  been  felled. 

Manilius's  description  of  the  fell- 
ing of  woods  is  not  very  unlike 
that  of  our  Poet : 

— — «  Ruit  ecce  nemus,  saltusque  vetusti 
Procumbunt,  solemque  novum,  nova  si* 

dera  cemunt. 
PelUtur  omne  loco  volucrum  genus,  at- 

que  ferarum, 
Antiquasque  domos,  et  nota  eubilia  lin- 

quunt, 

211.  At  rudis  emtuit,  &c.}  In  the 
King's  manuscript  it  is  aut ;  and  in 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  it  is  eh :  but  in 
the  other  manuscripts,  and  in  most 
of  the  printed  editions  it  is  at.  Mr. 
"&"*•  makes  the  period  to  end  at 
r^Mitis;  and  takes  the  description 


€€ 


«t 


But  where  the  plou^  is  urg'd  oi 

ffTOUttOf 

Nothing,  but  vfutening  fummt, 
found. 

*'  This,  says  he,  is  another  of 
''  passages  which  all  the  con 
''  tators  have  misunderstood, 
''  or  less,  for  want  of  some  \ 
ledge  of  country  affairs.  R 
according  to  his  usual  en 
<'  only  abstracts  Pontanus. 
^*  speaks  here  of  three  sorts  a 
*'  two  of  which  are  fit  for  con 
^  other  not.  The  first  he  des 
'^  thus  3  a  loose  soil  which 
"  dark  aiKl  fat,  when  tnnM 
*'  with  the  plongh.  Nigra 
'^  &c.  The  second  is  forei 
^'  coppice  ground.  Aut  unde 
•^  sylvam,  &c.  The  third  h 
"  scribes  in  a  very  poetical  ma 
*'  by  the  different  effect  the  p 
^'  has  upon  it.  At  rudis  enitui 
^*  The  loose  rich  ground,  first 
'^  tioned,  looks  dark,  and  fat^ 
*^  below  the  piercing  of  the  i 
"  but  the  hard  rubbly  field, 
"  contrary,  is  all  white  and 
*^  ing,  impulso  vomere,  becaus 
*'  plough  must  be  drove  int 
**  such  ground  not  being  1 
"  ploughed,  but  by  putting  w 
*'  upon  the  head  of  the  beam 
believe  Mr.  B —  mistakes  in  1 
1  at  ing  rudis  campus,  rubble  gr 
for  rudis  does  not  signify  an] 
ticular  sort  of  soil,  but  only 
which  has  not  yet  been  culti^ 
Thus  Columella  :  "  Sed  nun 
''  tins  uberioris  soli  meminer 
'^  cujus  demonstrandii  est  d 
'^  ratio,  culti  et  sylvestris  :■  df 
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Nam  jejuna  quidem  clivosi  glarea  ruris        212  ^y^i^^  gSS  %^ 
Vix  humiles  apibus  casias,  roremque  ministrat :  h^-^  rownwr  fcr  the 


'*vestri  regione  in  arvonim  for- 
"  mam  redigenda  prius  dicemus. — 
"  Incultum  igitur  locum  considere- 
"mus. — Sed  jam  expedient!  rudis 
"agri  rationem  sequitur  cultonim 
"  novalium  cura."  Here  sylvestris, 
incultusy  and  rudis  are  used  as  sy-« 
nonymous  ierms^  to  express  a  field 
that  has  never  been  ploughed  for 
com :  as  rudis,  applied  to  a  person > 
ngnifies  one  who  has  had  no  edu- 
cation ;  whence  erudire  signifies  to 
vittruet,  or  educate,  that  is  to  take 
away  rudeness,  or  roughness;  and 
erudUus  signifies  a  well  educated,  or 
learned  person^  whose  mind  is  not 
oncultiyated.  Enituii,  which  Mr. 
B—  takes  to  mean  the  whitening  of 
the  furrows^  signifies  to  shine,  or 
hok  heautyul.  This  verb,  I  thinks 
18  used  but  once  more  by  our  Poet» 
io  all  hi0  works.  It  is  in  the  fourth 
£oeid«  where  he  describes  ^neas 
going  forth  to  hunt  with  Dido,  and 
oomparea  him  to  Apollo^  for  the 
apleador  of  his  dress^  and  beauty  of 
bia  perabn : 

-»•  Ipse  ante  alios  pulcherrimus  omnes 
hftrt  se  sodum  iSneas»  atque  agmina 

Jtingit. 
Qnalu,  ubihybemam  Lyciam,  Xanthique 

fluenta 
DiBevit,    ac    Delum  maternam   invisit 

Apollo, 
loitauxatque  choros,  mixtique  altariacir« 

com 
Cretesque  Dryopesque  fremunt,  pictique 

Agathyrsi ; 
Ip*^  jv^  Cjnthi  graditur,  mollique  flu* 

cDtem 
Fbnde  premit  crinem  fingens,  atque  im- 

plicat  auro : 
Tda  sonant  humeris.    Haud  Ulo  segnior 

ibaft 
•ftneas,  tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore. 

Butfttr  above  the  reti  in  beauty  shines 
fhi  great  Mneas^  when  the  troop  he  Joins  : 
Uktjkir  ApoUo,  vhen  he  leaves  ih€  frost 
V^f^mitry  JCasf^m,  ond  the  Lycian  coast  i 


When  to  his  native  Ddos  he  resorts. 
Ordains  the  dances^  and  renews  the  sports  : 
Where  painted  Scylhians,  mix*d  with  CrS' 

tan  bands f 
Befbre  the  joyfid  altars  join  ffteir  hands. 
Himself  %  on  Cynthus  walkingt  sees  bekm 
The  merry  madness  of  the  sacred  shaifp. 
Green  wreaths  of  hays  his  length  qf  hair 

inclose, 
A  golden  filet  binds  his  awful  brows : 
His  quiver  sounds.    Not  less  the  Prince  is 

seen 
In  manly  presence,  or  in  Ufty  mien, 

Dbtdek. 

Enituit  therefore  is  used  by  the 
Poet  to  express,  that  when  a  wood 
has  been  grubbed  up,  the  rude  un- 
cultivated land,  where  it  stood, 
appears  in  full  beauty  after  it  has 
been  ploughed. 

212.  Nam  jejuna  quidem,  &c.] 
Here  he  beghis  to  speak  of  the 
hungry  soil,  which  abounds  with 
gravel,  rotten  stone,  or  chalk. 

213.  Casias.J  The  «««««  of  the 
Greek  writers  is  not  the  plant  of 
which  Virgil  speaks  in  this  place, 
Theophrastus,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  ninth  book  of  his  History  of 
Plants,  mentions  it  along  with 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  cinnamon^ 
and  says  they  all  come  from  Arabia: 
rivtrea  fiif  cvv  o  yJZeLvog,  xai  i  eftv^ut, 
xsc)  i  Kcto'iei,  xct}  Irt  rl  ntvdfMtfieVy  b  r^ 
tSp  'A^dQdiv  X'^i^  f^'     1°  ^^®  fifth 

chapter  he  seems  to  describe  it  as  a 
sort  of  cinnamon,  or  a  plant  not  very 
unlike  it :  llf^i  91  ntvxfMifuv  kuI  TM^itt^ 
recvTst  Xiycvrr  ^eifi¥6Vi  (dv  uft^in^tt 
reSux  &eu  cv  fiiyiXovf,  «XX  i?JK6vt 
tiyuv*    trcXvnXelicvt    ^    xst}   {t/AivSfif. 

Pliny  has  translated  great  part  of 
what  Theophrastus  has  said  in  this 
chapter,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter 
of  his  twelfth  book.  In  the  seventh 
chapter,  Theophrastus  mentions  it 
amongst  the  spices,  which  are  used 
to  perfume  ointments  i  Ttt  it  mxxst 
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fS  al  dXSSSSl^.  Et  tophus  acaber,  et  nigris 

lowed  by  Uack  Mukei : 


chelydrii 


X^Sfrm,  rat  fuv  i(  'ly}«y  tufii^wm.  x»- 
MuBtt  hf}  ^tiXittrmv  xttTtrnfunrm'  rtt 
it  f^  *A0alilas  cJcf  «■#««  rS  xtfrnfuifut,  xai 

fU9,  &c.  The  Ca«ia^  of  which' 
Theophrastus  speaks  in  these  places, 
is  an  aromatic  bark^  not  much  un- 
like cinnamon^  and  may  therefore 
not  improbably  be  that  which  we 
call  Castia  lignea.  It  is  of  this 
bark^  which  Virgil  speaks  in  ver. 
466.  of  this  Georgick : 

Nee  Casia  liquidi  camimpltur  usus  oUtL 

Columella  speaks  of  it    amongst 
other  exotics  which  had  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  Roman  gardens; 
''Mysiain  Lybiamque  largis  aiunt 
''  abundare  frumentis,  nee  tamen 
"  Appulos^  Campanosque  agros  opi- 
"  mis  defici  segetibus.    Tmolon  et 
*'  Corycion  iiorere  croco.    Judseam 
'*  et  Arabiam  pretiosis  odoribus  il- 
'*  lustrem  haberi^  sed  nee  nostram 
civitatem  prsedictis  egere  stirpi* 
bus,  quippe  cum  pluribus  locis 
''  urbis,  jam    Casiam    frondentem 
conspicimus,  jam  thuream  *plan- 
tam^  florentesque  hortos  myrrha 
'*  et  croco."     Therefore  it  could 
not  be  so  common,  if  at  all  known, 
in   Italy,  in  Virgil's  time,  as  he 
seems  to  make  it  in  all  the  passages, 
where  he  mentions  it,  except  that 
just  now  quoted.     In  the  second 
Eclogue  Alexis  the  shepherd  makes 
a  nosegay    of  Casia,  with    lilies, 
violets,  poppies,  daffodils,  dill,  hya- 
cinths,  and  marigolds,  which  are 
all  common  herbs  or  flowers ;  and 
it  is  there  expressly  mentioned  as  a 
sweet  herb : 


€€ 


€€ 


Pallentes  violas  et  summa  papa* 

pens, 
Kardssum  et  florem  jungit  bene 

anethL 
Turn  Caaia^  atque  lUi^  intezens 

MoUia  luteola  piogit  vacdnia  call 

In  the  fourth  Georgick,  it  i 
tioned  with  wild  thyme  and  fl 
both  common  plants : 

Haec  drcum  Cute  virides,  et 

late 
Seipylla,  et  grayiter  spirantis  copi 

bras 
Floreat: 

and  afterwards  it  is  mentioned 
with  thyme : 


Ramea  costis 


Tibi  lilia  plenis 


Scoe  ferunt  nymphae  calathis :  tibi  can. 
didaNaU 


Subjidunt  fragmenta,  thymum^ 
jfttf  recentea. 

In  the  passage  now  under  on 
sideration,  it  seems  to  hie 
tioned  as  a  vulgar  herb.  For 
wise  the  Poet,  speaking  of  a  h 
gravelly  soil,  would  hardly 
said,  that  it  was  so  far  from 
fit  for  corn,  that  it  can  hardly 
a  little  Casia  for  the  bees.  H 
meant  the  aromatic  Casia,  he  ' 
never  have  let  slip  such  an  o 
tunity  of  telling  us  the  advai 
of  such  a  soil :  that  though  i 
it  was  not  fit  for  corn,  yet  it  i 
glory  in  producing  the  sweet 
of  Arabia,  and  perfuming  the 
Italy  with  Panchsean  odours. 
Casia  therefore  here  spoken  oi 
be  some  common  well  known 
Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wonden 
that  the  Poet  should  speak  c 
different  things  under  the 
name.  We  have  seen  already 
there  are  both  trees  and  herbs 
lotus  and  acanthus.  The  Re 
frequently  made  use  of  i 
names,  to  express  different  p 
which  were  common  in  theii 
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Crete  1  iM^;ant  alios  flBque serpentibps  agros  215  SJeSfoSd^Sch*^*^^ 


country,  and  afterwards  confounded 
the  descriptions  of  both  together. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  also  to  observe 
that  we  have  a  spice,  and  also  a 
common  flower,  both  which  we 
call  cloves;  and  that  we  have  a 
oommon  herb  in  our  gardens,  which 
we  calL  balm  of  Gilead;  though 
Tery  different  from  the  tree,  which 
afords  that  precious  balsam.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
oar  Lavender  is  the  Casta,  which 
Virgii  means  in  this  place  :  but  on 
diligently  comparing  Theophrastus, 
Fliny,  and  Dioscorides,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  different  plant. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  coronary 
Cma  is  the  same  with  what  the 
Greeks  call  Cneoron:  *'  Sunt  et 
"alia genera  nominibus  Grsecis  in- 
"dieaoda,  quia  nostris  majore  ex 
"  parte  hujus  nomenclature  defuit 
"  cora.  £t  pleraque  eorum  in  ex- 
^*  teris  terris  nascuntur,  nobis  tamen 
"coosectanda,  quoniam  de  natura 
"  aenno,  non  de  Italia  est :  Ergo 
'*  io  coronamenta  fo!io  venere  melo- 
"thrun,  spireon,  trigonon,  cneoron ^ 
"qoodcommHyginusvocat/*  This 
tbmfore  is  the  casia,  which  he  men- 
tbnsalittle  afterwards,  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  ninth  book,  as  good 
fcr  bees ;  "  Verum  hortis  corona- 
"  mentisquemaxime  alvearia  et  apes 
"  oonveniunt,  res  prsecipui  qusestus 
''eompendiiquecumfavit.  Harum 
*'  eigo  causa  oportet  serere  thymum, 
"  apiastrum,  rosam,  violas,  lilium, 
"eytisum,  fabam,  ervilium,  cuni- 
"lam,  papaver,  conyzam,  casiam, 
"  melOotum,  melissopbyllum,  ce- 
'*rinthcn."  In  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  the  thirteenth  book  he 
tdls  us,  that  the  Thymelasa,  which 
bears  the  granum  Gnidium,  is  called 
also  cneoron;  and  describes  it  to 
have  leaves  like  the  wild  olive,  but 


narrower,  and  of  a  gummy  taste : 
'*  Et  in  quo  nascitur  granum  Gnt- 
^'  dium,  quod  aliqui  linum  vocant ; 
*'  fruticem  vero  ihymelaam,  alii  clia- 
"  melseam,  alii  pyros  achnen,  alii 
*'  cnestron,  alii  cneoron.  Est  similis 
"  olea8tro,foliis  angustioribu8,gum-« 
'*  mosis,  si  mordeantur,  myrti  mag- 
"  nitudine,  semine,  colore,  et  specie 
''  farr)s,ad  medicinse  tantiim  usum.'* 
Dioscorides,  in  his  chapter  about 
ThymeUea,  tells  us  expressly  that 
the  leaves  of  that  plant,  which,  be 
says  also,  bears  granum  gnidium,  are 
peculiarly  called  cneoron :  '£x  retvrnt 
0  xniueg  *oxx»g  xu^'xif  «y  0*vAAfyfT)M. 
'  Tti  2i  ^v?^Xx  ilm^  i2mf  xttXurtu 

Theophrastus  makes  no  mention  at 
all  of  thymeUca,  and  seems  not  to 
have  known  the  plant  which  affords 
the  granum  gnidium.  But  in  the  se* 
cond  chapter  of  his  sixth  book  he 
mentions  two  sorts  of  cneoron,  black 
and  white  5  the  white  one,  he  says^ 
has  leaves  something  like  an  olive  j 
which  agrees  with  what  Pliny  has 
said  of  the  thymelcea.  Therefore  it 
is  scarce  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
white  cneoron  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
same  plant  with  the  thymeUea  of 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  and  conse- 
quently the  cneoron,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  called  casia:  and 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
herb  Casia  of  Virgil  is  the  cneoron, 
or  ihymekea,  which  bears  the  granum 
gnidium.  The  plant  from  which  we 
have  the  grana  gnidia,  or  cnidia,  is 
the  Thymelea  lint  folii  C.  B,  and  is 
called  by  Gerard  spurge  fiax,  or 
mountain  toidoK'Waile  ;  and  grows  in 
rough  mountains,  and  uncultivated 
places,  in  the  warmer  climates ;  and 
may  therefore  very  well  be  taken 
for  VirgiVs  Casta.     The  Germans 
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crooked  dens  to  lerpeiiti. 
That  land,  vvhidi  sends  forth 
thhi  mists  and  flying  vapours, 
and  drinks  in  the  moisture, 
and  retoms  it  at  pleasure, 
which  always  dothiek  Itself 
with  green  grass,  and  does 
not  stun  the  share  with  scorf 
and  salt  rust,  will  twist  the 
Joyful  vines  about  thoir  elms : 
that  land  abounds  with  oil: 
that  land  you  will  find  by 
experience  to  be  good  for 
cattle,  and  obedient  to  the 
crooked  share.  8u^  a  soil 
is  plotttfaed  about  rich  Ca- 
pua, ajd  the  country  which 
Uei  near  mount  Vesuvius* 


Dulcem  ferre  cibum,  et  curvas  prasberelai 
Quae  tenuem  exhalat  uebuIam^fumosqueYO 
Et  bibit  humorem,  et,  cum  vult,  ex  se  ii 

mittit, 
Quteque  suo  viridi  semper  se  gramine  ves 
Nee  scabie  et  salsa  Isedit  rubigine  ferrum 
Ilia  tibi  Iietis  intexet  vitibus  ulmos  r 
Ilia  ferax  oleo  est :  illam  experiere  colend 
£t  facilem  pecori,  et  patientem  vomeris  u 
Talem  dives  arat  Capua,  et  vicina  Vesevo 


i*4« 


have  their  grana  crii^  from  the 
Mezereon^  which  is  a  species  of  2%- 
melcea,  I  have  not  seen  the  Thy* 
fhelcea  in  any  of  our  gardens. 

Borem.1    Dryden  takes  rorem  to 
mean  denr: 

The  coarse  leatt  gravel,  on  the  mountain 
sides. 

Scarce  detet/  herTragc  for  the  bees  pro- 
vides. 

But  it  is  more  probaf>Ie  that  Virgil 
means  the  Rosemary,  or  Ros  mari- 
nus,  so  called,  because  it  was  used 
in  sprinkling,  as  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  hyssop,  and  grew  in 
places  nearthe  sea  coast.  The  prose 
authors  generally  write  the  name 
of  this  plant  in  one  word,  rosmart- 
nus,  or  rosmarinum :  but  the  poets 
commonly  divide  it.    Thus  Horace : 

Te  nihil  attinet 

Tentare  multa  csde  bidentium 
Pan'os  coronantem  maritto 
Rore  deos,  fragilique  myrta: 

dnd  Ovid,  who  calls  it  ros  maris  : 

'     '  Cultus  quoque  quantus  in  iUis 
Esse  potest  membris,  ut  sit  coma  pectine 

Iseviss 
Ut  modo  rore  niarit,  modo  se  violave  ro- 

save 
Implicet. 

214.  Tophus  scaberJ]  I  take  this 
to  be  what  we  call  rotten  stone. 
Pliny  says  it  is  of  a  crumbling  na- 


ture: '*  Nam  tophus  scaher  \ 
^'Jriabilis  expetitur  quoque 
"  toribtts." 

216.  Latehras,^  lit  die  '. 
manuscript  it  is  ienebras, 

217*  Quce  lenuem  exhalat  net 
&c.]  The  soil,  which  the  Foe 
describes  in  the  last  place,  .1 
told  is  fit  for  all  the  beforemen 
purposes ;  for  vines,  olives, 
and  com. 

21».  Et  bibit,)  In  one  c 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  qucg 

219'.  Quceque  suo  viridi, 
Pierius  observes,  that  in  the 
ancient  Roman  manuscript  thif 
runs  thus : 

Qusque  suo  semper  viridi  se  g 
ves  tit. 

220.  Nee]  In  one  of  Dr.  1^ 
manuscripts  it  is  hcec,  which 
be  an  wror  of  the  transcriber. 

221.  Ilia  iibi  l(etisr\  In  < 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  II 
in  keiis. 

222.  Oleo.'}  So  I  read  it 
Heinsius:  and  so  Pierius  foi 
in  the  most  ancient  Roman  i 
script,  and  in  the  Medicean 
another  very  ancient  one. 
common  reading  is  olece. 

224.  Capua.'2  The  capita] 
of  Campam'a. 

y€sevoJ2    "  Servius  is  mist 
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Ora  jugo,  et  vacuis  Clanius  non  eequus  Acerris. 
T^unc,  quo  quamque  modo  possis  cognoscere, 

dicam. 
Ilara  sit,  an  supra  morem  si  densa  requiras, 
u^liera  frumentis  quoniain  favet,  altera  Baccho, 
X)ensa  magis  Cereri,  rarissima  quaeque  Lyaeo, 
Ante  locum  capies  oculis,  alteque  jubebis      230 
In  solido  puteum  demitti,  omnemque  reponcs 
S>ur6us  humum,  etpedibus  summas  aequabis  are- 
nas. 


and  on  the  banks  of  the  ICIa- 
idus,  which  does  not  spare  de- 
populated Aceme.  NowwUl 
I  tell  by  what  means  yon  may 
distingnish  each  sort  of  soil. 
If  you  desire  to  know  whether 
it  is  loose  or  hard,  because  one 
is  good  lor  com,  the  other  for 
vines,  the  hard  to  be  chosen 
by  Ceres  and  the  most  loose 
by  Bacchus ;  first  choose  oat  a 
place,  and  then  order  a  ptt 
to  be  digged  where  the  ground 
is  solid,  then  throw  in  all  the 
earth  again,  and  tread  it  well 
down. 


*'  when  he  affirms,  that  Vesevus  is  a 
"  mountain  of  Liguria^  under  the 
**  Alps ;  for  that  is  called  Vesulus, 
"  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  an- 
"  other  place ;  Vesnlus  quern  pinifer 
"  affert  But  the  Vesevus,  of  which 
'' Virgil  speaks  in  this  place^  is  a 
**  mountain  of  Campania,  called  also 
"  Veiuvius  and  Vesvius."  Pierius. 

225.  OraPi  Aulus  Gellius  tells 
us,  that  he  nad  met  with  an  ac- 
eount,  that  Virgil  wrote  at  first  vt- 
ma  Vesevo  Nola  Jugo,  but  that 
being  afterwards  not  permitted,  by 
the  people  of  that  city,  to  bring 
down  some  water  to  his  neighbour- 
ing farm,  he  altered  Nola  to  ora, 
Aalus  Gellius  seems  to  give  no  great 
credit  to  this  old  story. 

Vacuis  Clanius  fum  eequus  Acerris,] 
AcerrtB  is  the  name  of  a  very  an- 
cient city  of  Campania,  which  was 
almost  depopulated  by  the  frequent 
inundations  of  the  river  Clanius. 

226.  Nunc,  quo  quamque  modo, 
Ac]  The  Poet  havmg,  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  informed  us  of 
the  benefits  and  disadvantages  of 
the  several  sorts  of  soil^  he  now 
proceeds  to  instruct  us  how  we 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  each  of 
than. 

297»  Rara densa,^  Mr. 

B— —  truislates  these  words  liglU- 


and  heavy:  but  of  these  the  Poet 
speaks  arorwards.  Julius  Graeci- 
nus,  as  I  find  him  quoted  by  Colu- 
mella, sufficiently  explains  what  is 
the  true  meaning  of  them.  Densa 
signifies  such  a  soil,  as  will  not  ea- 
sily admit  the  rain^  is  easily  cracked^ 
and  apt  to  gape,  and  so  let  in  the 
sun  to  the  roots  of  the  vines^  and 
in  a  manner  to  strangle  the  young 
plants.  This  therefore  must  be  a 
hard  or  stiff*  soil.  Rara,  says  he, 
lets  the  showers  quite  through,  and 
is  apt  to  be  dried  up  with  ue  sun. 
Therefore  this  must  be  a  loose  soil. 
'^  Perdensam  humum  cselestes  aouas 
non  sorbere,  nee  facile  pernari, 
facillime  perrumpi,  et  praebere 
rimas,  quibus  sol  ad  radices  stir- 
pium  penetret:  eademque  velut 
"  conclausa,  et  coarctata  semina 
comprimere,  atque  strangulare, 
Raram  supra  modum  velut  per 
*'  infundibulum  transmittere  un-» 
*'  bres,  et  sole  ac  vento  penitus  slc-t 
*'  cari,  atque  osarescere." 

280.  Jubehis,']  Pierius  says  it  is 
vidchis  m  the  Mediccan  manuscript* 
I  find  the  same  reading  in  the  old 
Nurenberg  edition. 

231.   In  solido."]    The  Poet  says 

you  should  dig  in  a  solid  place ;  tor 

if  it  was  hollow,  the  experiment 

would  be  to  no  purpose. 
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If  It  does  not  ftll  the  pit,  the 
Nfl  It  loott.  and  wDi  uiin- 
danthr  wmy  the  cattle,  and 
liruitfiil  Vines.  But  if  tt  le- 
fWwt  to  go  into  its  place 
agalDt  and  rises  above  the  pit 
that  has  been  filled  op.thesoU 
Is  thick:  then  expect  slnggish 
dod*  and  stiff  ridges,  and 
^oogh  up  the  earth  with 
ttrong  bullocks.  But  the  salt 
earth,  and  that  which  is  ac-» 
counted  bitter,  which  is  unfit 
for  com,  ana  Is  not  mdioraced 
bf  ploughing,  and  does  not 
preserve  the  sort  of  grape,  nor 
the  truenamesof  apples,  may 
be  known  by  thefoiiowingcx- 
perhnent.  Takedose^woven 
iiadcets  and  the  strainers 
of  the  wine-presses  from  the 
•mojdngrooft.  Throw  some 
of  this  bad  soil  into  them, 
withsweecsprinflr  water,  tread 
them  well  together;  and  all 
t^  water  will  str^n  out,  and 
laige  drops  will  pass  through 
the  twin.  Then  the  taste 
will  plfinly  discover  itself, 
and  the  bitterness  will  distort 
(ho  countenances  of  tlioae 
Vvho  t^ke  it. 


Si  deerunty  rarum,  pecorique  et  vitibas  almis 
AptiuB  uber  erit.     Sin  in  sua  poMe  negabunt 
Ire  loca,  et  scrobibus  superabit  teira  rejdetis^ 
Spissus  ager:  glebas  cunctantes,  crassaque 
Expecla,  et  validi$  terrain  proscinde  juvencis. 
Salsa  autem  tellus,  et  quae  perhibetur  amara, 
Frugibus  infelix :  ea  nee  mansuescit  arando,28 
Nee  Baccho  genus,  aut  pomis  sua  nomina  aerval 
1  ale  dabit  specimen :  tu  spisso  vimine  qualoa, 
Colaque  praslorum  fumosis  deripe  tectis. 
Hue  ager  iile  malus,  duleesque  a  fontibus  und 
Ad  plenum  caleentur :  aqua  eluctabitur  omnis 
Scilicet)  et  grandes  ibunt  per  vimina  guttfie.245 
At  sapor  indicium  facict  manifestus,  et  ora 
Trisiiu  tentantum  sensu  torquebit  amitror. 


233.  DeerufU.']  It  is  deerint  in 
one  of  Dr.  Mead*8  manuscripts^  and 
dterit  in  the  old  Nurenberg  edition : 
but  deerunt  is  the  most  received 
reading,  as  Pierius  found  it  in  the 
Medicean  and  other  ancient  manu^ 
scripts,  and  as  I  have  found  it  in  all 
the  manuscripts  which  I  have  col- 
lated. 

237.  Validis  ierram  proscinde  ju^ 
vencis^  He  mentions  the  strength 
pf  the  bullocks^  to  signify  that  mis 
soil  must  be  ploughed  deep.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  first  Georgick, /or/e* 
inveriant  tauri,  in  the  same  sense. 

241.  Tu  spisso  vimine  qtialos,]  In 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is 
turn  spisso,  &C.  Pierius  says  it  is 
spissos  vimine  qualos,  in  the  Lom- 
bard manuscript;  but  he  prefers 
spisso  vimine,  as  it  is  in  the  Medi« 
pean,  and  other  copies. 

246,  At.2  In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  it  is  sat 

247>  SensH  torquebit  amaror.'] 
In  one  of  the  Arundelian  manu- 
scripts it  is  sensmfi  tortfuebii  amaror. 


ce 


(€ 


where  s^nsum  seems  to  be  an  eiror 
of  the  transcriber  for  sensu, 

"  Amaror  is  the  style  of  Lucre^ 
tins,  and  the  true  reading ;  diough 
many  read  amaro,  making  it  agree 
''  with  sensu"    Servius. 

'^  Though  Servius,  and  some 
''  others  affirm  amaror  to  be  the 
'^  true  reading,  and  taken  ftom 
'^  LucretiuSj 

**  Cum  iuinmr  miseeri  ahtUUhiOf  ta^ 
**  amaror: 

''and  though  Aulus  Gellius  has 
"  collected  the  testimonies  ci  some 
<'  very  ancient  manuscripts^  to  sap* 
*'  port  this  reading;  yet  amarB  ia 
^'  not  amiss,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
'<  most  ancient  Roman  manusormt* 
'^  For  sapor  may  be  the  nominativa 
f '  case  both  to  jaciet  and  UnrmtML 
^f  In  the  Lombard  and  Meaicean 
'^  manuscripts  it  was  written  aamro, 
^^  but  r  has  been  added-  with  an« 
"  other  hand  and  ink.'*     Pierius. 

The  passage  of  Aulus  Gellins  to 
wbicb  iWius  allqdefli,  is  the  twcnt^<^ 
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Fingulfl  item  quse  sit  tollus,  hoc  denique  paeto 
Siscimus;    baud  unquam  manibus  jacteta  fa- 
tiscit,  249 

Sed  picis  in  morem  ad  digitos  lentescit  habendo. 
Sumida  majores  herbas  alit,  ipsaque  justo 
Xaetior:  ah  nimium  ne  sit  mihi  fertilis  ilia, 
INeu  se  prsevalidam  primis  ostendat  aristis  ! 
QusB  gravis  est,  ipso  tacitam  se  pondere  prodit: 
Quaeque    levis.      Promptum    est    oculis    prae- 


Tlw  fit  aofl  aim  mtf  bt 
known  by  thit  mena;  if 
never  cnunbles,  wImd  it  k 
aqoecsed  by  the  hind,  bnt 
tddu  to  the  flngen  like  pitch. 
The  moist  soil  prodocfi  rank 
graaav  and  b  itself  too  ioicurir 
antt  oh!  letnotndnebetoo 
fruitful,  lest  it  shew  itadf  too 
strong  with  early  com.  Tbe 
heavy  and  the  light  soil  Re- 
cover themselves  ei^dentlf 
by  their  weight.  It  fa  easy 
to  distkiguLih  the  black  1^ 
tlie  sight  i 


discere  niffram, 


255 


first  chapter  of  the  first  book,  where 

lie  tells  us,  that  Hyginus  affirmed  it 

was  amaror  in  the  very  book,  which 

belonged  to  the  house  and  family  of 

Virgil  himself:    and  that  learned 

critic  is  of  opinion  that  the  sense  is 

better  so,  than  if  we  read  amaro 

with   Pierius:    "Versus    istos  ex 

*'  Geoigicis  Virgilii  plerique  omnes 

^'sicle^unt: 

*'AiMq>or  indicium  faciei  manifistfis:  et  ora 
**  TritUa  tentantum  tensu  torquebit  amaro. 

''  Hvffinus  autem  non  herde  i£rnobi- 
"lit  gnmrnaticus,  in  comme^tariis, 
''  quae  in  Virgilium  fecit,  confirmat 
''«t  perseverat  non  hoc  a  Virgilio 
^relictum;  sed  quod  ipse  invenerit 
''in  libro,  qui  fuerat  ex  domo  atque 
"  &milia  Virgilii, 


et  ora 


**TriHia  tentantum  tensu  torquebit  scoisomt. 

''neque  id  soli  Hygino,  sed  doctis 

''quiDUfldam  etiam  viris  complaci- 

''tom.     Quoniam  yidetur  absurde 

''did:  tapor  sensu  amaro  torquet: 

"qanm  ipse,  inquiunt,  sapor  sen- 

''au  sit,  non  alium  in  semetipso 

^ienittm  habeat:  ac  inde  sit  quasi 

^dicatur,  tennu  sensfi  amaro  tor^ 

"  Quei.    Sed  enim  quum  Favorinus 

"Hygini  cpmmentarium  legisset: 

"  itque  ei  statim  di^licita  esset  in- 

^solentia  et  insuavitas  illius^  sensu 
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iorquehit  amaro :  risit,  et,  Joyem 
lapidem,  inquit,  quod  sanctissi- 
mum  jusjurandum  est  habitum, 
paratus  sum  ego  jurare  Virgilium 
hoc  nunquam  scripsisse.  Sed 
Hyginum  ego  dicere  verum  arbi- 
tror.  Non  enim  primus  finxit. 
hoc  verbum  Virgilius  insolenter : 
sed  in  carminibus  Lucretii  invent 
tum  est:  nee  est  asperoatus  au-i 
toritatem  poStse  ingenlo  et  fkcun-i 
dia  praecellentis.  Verba  ex  quarto 
Lucretii  heec  sunt. 


•• 


Dilutaquc  contra 


**  Quum  tuimur  tnisceri  abiintkiaf  tangii^ 
**  amaror. 

^'  Non  verba  autem  sola,  sed  versua' 
^<  prope  totos  et  locos  quoque  La« 
"  cretii  plurimos  sectatum  ^sse  Virt* 
"  gilium  videmus.'* 

It  is  amaro  in  the  King*8,  the 
Bodleian,  and  in  one  of  the  Arun« 
delian  manuscripts. 

253.  Neu,'\  It  is  nee  in  the  Ro-n 
man,  the  Medicean,  and  somi^  other 
manuscripts,  and  ne  in  others,  ao-i 
cording  to  Pierius.  I  find  nee  in 
one  of  the  Arundelian,  and  one  ^ 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts.  In  the  other 
Arundelian  it  is  heu,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  an  error  of  the  transcribe, 
for  neu. 

S54.  ProdU.'\  The  King's  manu* 
script  and  La  Cerda  have  promk, 
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and  wlnt  coloDr  U  In  each. 
Bnt  It  b  hard  to  dlicover  the 
pendcloiu  cold ;  oolj  pltdi 
treei,  and  yews,  or  buck  Ivf 
Moietknes  are  an  indication 
of  it.  Having  wdlconditefed 
theiteruleit  remember  to  pre- 
pare die  earth  a  long  while 


£t  quis  cui  color.  At  sceleratum  exqiiirere 
Difficile  est:  picese  tantuni)  taxique  nocen 
Interdunii  aut  heder^e  pdndunt  vestigia  nij 
His  animadversis,  terrain  multo  ante  mem 


256.  Et  quis  cui  color.  At  scele- 
ratum.'] So  I  read  with  Heinsius^ 
Schrevelius,  Masvicius^  and  others. 
Pierius  says  it  is  et  quis  cuive  color. 
Sceleratum^  in  some  very  ancient 
manuscripts;  and  el  quis  cuique  color 
at  in  the  Medicean.  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  et  quis  cut- 
que  color.  Sceleratum,  in  the  other^ 
et  quis  cuique  color.  At  sceleratum. 
Servius  approves  of  the  common 
reading,  which  is  et  quisquis  color. 
At  sceleratum. 

257.  PicecB.']  The  Picea  is  our 
common  Fir  or  Fitch-tree,  or 
Spruce-Fir. 

Tiusique  nocenles.]     The  berries 
of  the  I  ew  are  said  by  Pliny  to  be 
poisonous :  "  Lethale  quippe  baccis^ 
**  in  Hispania  prsecipue,  venenura 
'^  inest."     Julius   Caesar  also  tells 
us  that  Cativ ulcus  poisoned  himself 
with  yew :    *'  Cativulcus  rex  dimi- 
*'  diae  pSurtis   Eburonum,   qui  una 
*'  cum  Ambiorige  consilium  inierat, 
''.aetate  j;  m    confectus,   quum  la- 
*'  borem  aut  belli  aut  fugae  ferre 
non    posset,    omnibus    precibus 
detestatus  Ambiorigem,  qui  ejus 
'^  consilii  auctor  fuisset,  taxo,  cujus 
"  magna    in    Gallia   Germaniaque 
"  copia  est,  se  exanimavit."     The 
leaves  also  are  said  by  the  ancients 
to  be  destructive  to  horses,  which 
we  find  to  be  true  in  England.  The 
berries  have  been  eaten  by,  myself 
and  many  others  with  impunity: 
but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence of  climate;  for  Dioscorides, 
who  says  it  is  not  alike  poisonous 
in  all  places,  affirms  that  the  berries 
are    poisonous   in    Italy,   and  the 
shade  hurtful  in  Narbonne.     Per- 
haps the  species  may  be  different ; 


for  there  is  mention  of  a  sort  < 
in  the  Pisa  garden,  which  ii 
bushy  than  the  common,  ax 
leaves  more  like  a  fir,  and 
forth  such  a  poisonous  smell, 
it  is  clipped,  that  the  gan 
cannot  work  at  it  above  h 
hour  at  a  time. 

258.  Hederas  nigrce.]  Th 
ries  of  our  common  ivy  are 
when  ripe,  and  therefore  w< 
suppose  it  to  be  the  ivy  here  s 
of.  There  is  a  white  ivy  men 
in  the  seventh  Eclogue : 

Candidior  cycnis,  hedcra  formosio 

We  find  mention  of  it  also  in 
phrastus,  Pliny,   and  Diosco 
but  we  are  not  now  acquaints 
any  such  plant. 

259.  His  animadversis,  &c.] 
in^  explained  the  several  sc 
soil,  he  proceeds  to  give  son 
structions  concerning  the  ph 
of  vines:  and  speaks  ofthetrc 
which  are  to  be  made,  to  r 
the  plants  out  of  the  nurser 
taking  care  that  the  nursed 
the  vineyard  should  have  a  lik 
and  that  the  plants  should  I 
with  the  same  aspect,  which 
had  in  the  nursery. 

Multo  ante.]  This  is  the 
expression  of  Theophrastus, 
says  that  '*  the  trenches  mu 
"  made  a  long  while  befon 
''  and  d\frgei{  deep :   Tov?  "Si 

^vri^ovq  dec/."  In  another  pla 
says  it  should  be  a  year  before 
with  which  tlie  other  writers  \ 
who  mention  any  determinate 
Thus  Columella :  "  ^eiik  et  sc 
*^  et  sulci  plurimum  prosunt. 


« 
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Dxcoquere,    et  magnos    scrobibus    concidere 
montes:  260 

Ante  supinatas  aquiloni  ostendere  glebas^ 
Quam  laetum  infodias  vitis  genus:  optima putri 
Arva  solo :  id  venti  curant,  gelidaeque  pruinae, 
"Et  labefacta  movens  robustus  jugera  fossor. 
:At  si  quos  baud  ulla  viros  vigilantia  fugit ;    265 
Ante  locum  similem  cxquirunt^  ubi  prima  pa- 
retur 


beforehand,  and  to  cut  the 
great  hills  with  trenches ;  and 
to  turn  up  the  clods  to  the 
northern  -wind,  before  yiw 
plant  the  ioyiul  vines;  those 
fields  are  best  which  have  a 
loose  soil }  this  is  procured  by 
winds,  and  cold  frosts,  andbj 
loosening  and  digeing  tne 
ground  deep.  But  those  who 
areconkpletely  careful,  choose 
out  the  same  sort  qf  sdl  te 
plant  the  young  cutdngs 


-»*» 


ex 


locis  temperatis,  in  quibus  aestas 
non  est  perfervida^  ante  annum 
fiant^  quani  vineta  conserantur/* 
Virgil  seems  to  express  that  it  should 
l>e  done  a  year  beforehand ;  for  he 
says  the  trenches  should  be  exposed 
to  the  north  wind  and  frosts^  that 
18^  should  lie  at  least  a  whole  win- 
ter. Excoquere  seems  to  express  its 
l^inff  a  whole  summer.  Coquere 
signifies  to  bake  the  earth  with  the 
sun,  in  the  first  Georgick  : 

Pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  fie- 
stas. 

Mr.  Evelyn  says,  *^  the  longer  you 
**  expose  the  mouldy  and  leave  the 
*'  receptacles  open,  (were  it  for  two 
^  whole  winters,)  it  soon  would  re- 
"  compense  your  expectation." 

260.  Mognos  scrobibus  concidere 
mntesJ]  I  can  hardly  forbear  think- 
ing that  Virgil  wrote  magnis,  which 
wul  make  the  sense  be  to  cut  the 
hUls  with  great  trenches,  and  agrees 
with  Theophrastus,  whose  very 
words  Virgil  has  almost  transcribed, 
as  was  observed  in  the  preceding 
note.  But  I  propose  this  only  as  a 
conjecture^  for  it  is  magnos  in  all 
the  copies  that  I  have  seen. 

Pierius  says,  it  is  circundare  in 
the  Roman  manuscript,  instead  of 
concidere;  and  that  et  is  left  out  in 
the  Medicean  copy;  which,  in 
tratli  is  not  very  unlike  Virgil's 
style: 


.    I         Terram  multo  ante  memento 

Excoquere :  magnos  scrobibiis  concidere 

montes: 
Ante  supinatas  aquiloni  ostendere  glebas 
Quam  leetum  infodias  vitis  genus : 

without  any  conjunction  copulative. 

263.  Gelidceque,']     In  one  of  the 
Arundelian  manuscripts  it  is  geii" 
dan^e;  but  I  take  gelidosqne  to  be*^ 
the  true  reading. 

264.  Uobu^tus,']  I  have  more 
tlian  once  observed  already,  that 
when  Virsil  speaks  of  making  deep 
furrows,  he  expresses  it  by  saying 
the  bullocks  must  be  strong:  so 
here  he  expresses  the  depth  of  the 
trenches  by  saying  the  labourer 
must  be  strong. 

266.  Prima  paretur  arboribus  se^ 
ges,]  By  prima  seges  he^means  the 
seminariumy  or  nursery,  where  the 
cuttings  of  the  vines  are  first  planted. 
Dr.  Trapp  interprets  seges,  those 
plants  which  sprifig  Jrom  seed ;  but 
vines  are  seldom,  if  ever,  propa- 
gated by  seed.  Seges  is  sometimes 
used  by  Virgil  for  a  crop ;  thus  we 
have  lini  seges  for  a  crop  of  flax : 
but  he  uses  it  often  also  for  the 
field  itself;  as  in  ver.  47.  of  the 
first  Georgick : 

Ilia  seges  dei^um  votis  respondet  avari 
Agricolse,  bis  quae    solem,  bis  frigora 
sensit : 

■ 

where  seges  cannot  signify  the  crop, 
fiar  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that 
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tte't^JC^StoTSM  ArboribiM  s^fea,  et  quo  mox  digeita feratni 

thkdnaMTMtthiiifca*  TiiT..*-!. : *  ...uu «.^: *_— 


,_  Tii«T  Mutatam  ignorent  subito  ne  semina  xnatreD 

alio  mtfk  tbs  MpSct  on  tho  «•  • 

Quin  etiam  cfleli  regionem  in  cortice  signan 


ft  crop  of  com  stands  two  summers 
and  two  winters^  as  Dryden  has 
translated  it  : 

That  crop  rewards  the  greedj  peasant's 

pains. 
Which  twice  the  sun,  and  twice  the  cold 

sustains. 

In  Ter.  129.  of  the  fourth-Georgick, 
jM^«f  is  very  evidently  used  for  land, 
and  not  a  crop>  for  it  is  applied  to 
OBtde  as  well  as  vines : 


€€ 


HecfirtUit  ilia  juveneZf, 


Noe/Mcori  opporttma  teget,^pc  coxnmoda 
'  Baocho. 

267*  Quo  mox  diguta  feraturr\ 
By  these  words  he  means  the  vine- 
yard,  into  which  the  young  vines 
are  to  be  ranoved  from  the>nursery^ 
and  where  they  are  to  continue. 

In  the  Bodleian  manuscript  it  is 
egesta,  instead  of  digesta. 

S68*  Mutatam  ignorent  suhito  ne 
semina  matrem.']  In  the  King's,  the 
Cambridge,  the  Bodleian,  and  both 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  muiata, 
I  find  the  same  reading  in  most  of 
the  old  editions,  in  Paul  Stephens, 
La  Cerda,  and  several  others.  Both 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts,  Hein- 
sius,  Ruasus,  Masvicius,  and  several 
^Qther  good  editors  read  mutatam, 
"  Some  years  ago,  says  Pierius, 
all  agreed  universally  to  write 
mutata,  referring  it  to  semina; 
'^  though  in  all  the  ancient  manu- 
**  scripts  it  was  mutatam  agreeing 
*'  witn  matrem,  Virgil's  meaning 
^'  is,  that  a  like  soil  be  chosen  for 
**  the  nursery  and  vineyard,  lest 
"  the  young  vines  should  fare  like 
*^  young  children,  when  they  are 
'^  taken  firom  the  breasts  of  their 
**  mother  and  given  to  a  strange 


<€ 


nurse:  for  they  pine  and 
"after  the  breast  to  which 
"  have  been  accustomed.  Ai 
**  their  interpreting  semina  nn 
'^  the  removing  of  the  young  p 
*'  from  one  pStce  to  another, 
''  ridiculous.*' 

Semina  does  not  always  si| 
what  we  call  seeds;  but  it  is 
quently  used  by  the  writers  of 
culture,    for    cuttings,    slips, 
layers. 

Matrem  is  here  used  to  ex 
the  earth,  in  which  the  cutt 
and  young  vines  are  planted. 

In  one  of  the  Arundelian  o 
scripts  we  have  neu,  and  in  o 
Dr.  Mead's  nee,  instead  of  ne, 

269.  Cceli  regionem  in  cortia 
nant.]    Theophrastus  says  the 
tion  o£  trees  must  be  regarde 
to  north,  east,  or  south :  *  Hyxi^ 

Vf^cf  w'  Ktti  r»  zr^of  ftigjifci^ittK 
lumella  also  advises  that  all 
should  be  marked,  before  the^ 
taken  out  of  the  nursery,  and  ; 
that  it  is  of  great  consequent 
preserve  the  same  aspect,  to  v 
they  have  been  accustomed :  "] 
''  observationem  non  solum  ii 
tium  positione,  sed  in  ulmc 
caeterarumque  arborum  praw 
^'  et  uti  cum  de  seminario  exii 
tur,  rubrica  notetur  una  pars. 
nos  admoneat,  ne  aliter  ar 
constituamus,  quam  quemai 
^^  dum  in  seminario  steterinU 
rimum  enim  refert,  ut  eam  pi 
caeli  spectent,  cui  ab  tenero 
sueverunt."  Pliny  thinks 
care  not  to  be  requisite,  be 
the  mention  of  it  has  been  on 
by  Cato ;  and  adds  that  some 
the  very  contrary  position,  in 
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Ut|  quo  quaeque  mode  stetcrit^  qua  parte  car- 
lores  270 
Austrinos  tulerit,  quae  terga  obverterit  axi, 
Hestituaat :  adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  multum 

est. 
Ck>llibus,  an  piano  melius  sit  ponere  vitem, 
Quaere  prius.    Si  pinguis  agros  metabere  cauipi, 
msa  sere :  in  denso  non  segnior  ubere  Bac* 
chus.  275 


tbat  every  tlto  may  stand  the 
came  vny,  tnat  it  may  stOl 
have  the  same  podtton,  viKtt 
regard  to  south  and  north'; 
such  is  the  force  of  custom  in 
tender  years.  Enquire  ftrst, 
whether  it  is  better  to  plant 
the  vine  on  hiils  or  on  a  plain. 
if  vou  lay  out  the  ftddrofa 
rich  plam,  plant  tiddi ;  for 
vines  are  not  die  lest  finutibl 
for  bdng  dose  pianted. 


€C 


CC 


CC 
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and   figs;    thinking   that  by   this 
means  the  leaves  grow  thicker,  to 
defend  the  fruit;  and  that  it  will 
Slot  be  so  ready  to  drop  off.    "  Non 
"  omisisset  idem,  si  attineret  meri- 
*^  dianam   cseli    partem  signare  in 
cortice,  ut  translata  in  iisdem  et 
assuetis     statueretur    horis:     ne 
aquilonis  meridianis  oppositae  so- 
libus  finderentur,  et  ^erent  me- 
ridians   aquilonibus.      Quod    e 
^^  di  verso  affectant  etiam  quidam  in 
''^  vke  fiooque,  permutantes  in  con- 
'*  trarium.      Densiores    enim  folio 
**  ita  fieri,  magisque  protegere  fruc- 
*'  tum,  et  mmus  amittere.**     This 
rule,  I  think,  is  not  observed  bv 
oar  modem  planters:    though    it 
seems  to  have  been  laid  down  not 
without    some    foundation.      It  is 
ei^to  see  a  very  great  difference 
ktween  the  norm  and  south  side 
of  a  tree,  after  it  has  been  felled : 
for  the  annual  rings  are  much  closer 
on  the  north  side,  than  on  the  south. 
Mr.  Evelyn  says,  he  '^  can  confirm 
''  M«f  amnce  of  the  Poet  from  fi*e- 
''  queiit  losses  of  his  own,  and  by 
"particular  trials:    having  some- 
''times  transplanted  great  trees  at 
"  midsummer    with    success,   (the 
''  earth  adhering  to  the  roots,)  and 
"miscarried  in  others,  where  this 
"  circumstance  only  was  omitted." 

271.  Qju(g»]  Both  the  Arundelian 
manuscripts,  Servius,  La  Cerda^  and 
Schrevelius  read  qua. 


Terga.']  In  one  of  Dr.  Meadfs 
manuscripts  it  is  terra,  which  must 
be  an  error  of  the  transcribe. 

Axu]  He  uses  axis  singly  for  the 
north,  because  that  pole  only  i^ 
visible  to  us. 

273.  CollUfUs,  an  piano,  &c.'} 
Here  the  poet  shews  the  different 
way  of  planting  a  plain  or  a  hill. 
In  a  plain,  the  vines  are  to  be 
planted  close,  but  on  a  hill  tiiey 
are  to  be  kept  at  greater  distances* 
He  then  compares  a  well  planted 
vineyard  to  an  army  drawn  up  in 
form  of  battle. 

Viiem,]  The  common  reading  is 
vites:  but  I  prefiav  vitem,  as  I  find' it 
in  the  Cambridge,  the  Bodleian,  and 
in  one  of  the  Arundelian  manu^ 
scripts.  Pierius  says  it  is  viiem  in 
the  Medicean,  and  in  several  otDter 
ancient  manuscripts.  Heinnus  also 
reads  vitem. 

275.  Densa.'}  The  adjective  densti 
is  put  here  adverbially  for  dense. 

In  denso  non  segnior  ubere,]  Denso 
is  generally  thought  to  agree  with 
ubere:  so ^t the constructioin must 
be  Bacchus  non  est  segnior  in  denso 
ubere.  But  then  what  is  meant  by 
in  denso  ubere  ?  Grimoaldus  explains 
it  parvis  iyitervallis  posilce  in  ubere 
Icetoque  et  campestri  solo:  but  then 
Virgil  should  nave  said  densus  nm 
segnior  ubere  Bacchus.  Buseus  inter- 
prets it  in  denso  agro,  taking  ubere 
and  agro  to  mean  the  Siune ;  which, 
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m/  S&^'^'^toflsfttd  S^Q  tumulLs  acclive  solam,  coUesque  supi 


I  believe^  cannot  be  proved.  Dr. 
Tnqpp  says  ''  detuo  ubere,  i.  e.  c2»»e 
''  consUo,  thick  planted.  The  con- 
'*  text  necessanfy  requires  that  con- 
"  stniction :  though  none  of  the 
"  commentators  but  De  La  Cerda, 
'*  seem  to  have  understood  it.*'  But 
La  Cerda  does  not  seem  to  join 
denso  widi  ubere;  for  his  explica- 
tion of  the  words  in  question  is 
'^nam  hsec  densitas^  et  consertio 
'^  vitium  nihil  impediet,  quo  minus 
''fertOissimeproveniantvma.*'  His 
note  is  upon  non  segnior  ubere  Bao 
ckm  /  wnich  he  compares  with 


Non  segnior  agris 


Emerghque    Ceres,    nee   s^gnhr   mbere 
Pallas. 

Here  is  no  mention  of  defuo,  and  it 
is  plain  that  ubere  is  the  ablative 
case  after  the  adjective  eegmor,-  and 
not  after  the  proposition  in,  I  take 
the  constructicm  to  be  Bacchus  non 
est  segnior  ubere,  in  denso,  where 
denso  \s  put  as  a  substantive^  and 
means  the  same^  as  in  denso  ordine : 
which  I  take  to  be  La  Cerda's 
meaning. 

Uber  occurs  so  frequently  in  Vir- 
gil^ that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
consid^  all  the  senses,  in  which  he 
has  used  it.  In  the  fifth  ^neid,  it 
is  used  for  the  breast  of  a  woman : 

Cressa  genus,   Pholoe,    geminique  sub 
idiere  natl. 

And  a^iin>  in  the  sixth : 

Infantumqne  animae  fientes  in  limine 

primo, 
Quos  dulcis  viUe  exortes,  et  ab  ubere 

raptos 
Abfitulit  atra  dies. 

The  most  frequent  use  of  the  word 
is  for  the  dug  of  any  beast.  Thus 
it  is  used  for  that  of  a  sheep,  in  the 
stfcond  Eclogue : 


Bina  die  decant  ovit  uhero  : 

And  in  the  third : 

Cogite  aves,   pueri:  si  lac    I 

sestos, 
Ut  nuper,  frusta  pressabimus  i 

mis: 

And  in  the  third  Georgick : 

Hinc  et  amant  fluvios  magis, 
ubera  tendunts 

And  again: 


Ezhausto  spumaverita 


ctra: 
And  again: 
— — —  Gravido  spuerant  vix  «& 

And  in  the  third  ^neid : 

Lanigenu  claudit  pecudes»  stc 
pressat: 

For  that  of  a  goat,  in  th< 
Eclogue : 

Ipsse  lacte  domum  referent  dii 

pettce 
Uber  a: 

For  that  of  a  cow,   in  th 
Eclogue : 

— —  Ego  banc  vituJam^  ne  forti 
Bis  venit  ad  mulctram,  binos 

floetus, 
Depono : 

And  in  the  ninth : 

Sic  eytiso  pastae  distentent  uben 
And  in  tlie  second  Georgicli 

—  Uber  a  vacae 
Lactea  demittunt. 

And  in  the  third  <7eorgick : 

Ngc  tibi  fcetae 

More  patrum,   nivea   implebu 

ctralia  vaccce ; 
Sed  tota  in  dulces  consument 

tos: 
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indulge  ordinibus :  nee  secius  omnis  in  unguem  gJJ  tSi  teTVowteSSi^bf 

pUnted  exactly, 


Tar  that  of  a  sow^  in  the  third 


■         Inyenta  sub  ilidbus  tut 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera 
nati: 

JPor  that  of  a  wolf^  in  the  eighth 
.^neid: 

Procubuiaae  btpam:  geminos  huie  uhera 

circum 
Lodere  pendentes  pueros : 

For  that  of  a  mare  in  the  third 
CSeorgick : 

— —  Depulsus  ab  ubere  matris : 

And  in  the  eleventh  ^neid : 

Hie  natam  in  dumis  interque  horrentia 

lustra, 
Annentalis  eqwr  mammis  et  lacte  ferino 
Nntiibat,  teneris  immulgens  ubera  labris: 

-Ajid   of  a   doe,   in   the   seventh 
.Sneid: 

^—  Matris  ab  vibere  raptum. 

In  the  second  Georgick,  it  is  used 
fiur  the  fruitfulness  of  a  field : 

— —  Fertilis  uiere  campus. 

And  in  the  first  and  third  iBneid : 
Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis,  atque  ubere 

And  in  the  seventh  iBneid  : 

•— >  Non  vobis  rege  Latino, 
Oivitis    uber   agri,   Trojsve    opuleutia 
deerit: 

There  are  only  two  passages,  where 
vfer  can  be  wrested  to  Ruseus's 
iense.  The  first  is  in  this  Georgidk: 

Si  deerunt,  rarum,  pecorique  et  vitibus 

almis 
Aptius  MbereoAtz 

Where  it  may  as  weU  be  rendaed 
fruitfulness:  ^* The  soil  is  loose  and 


**  ita  JruUfklneif  w31  be  more  fit 
"  for  catde  and  vines.*'  The  other 
is  in  the  third  JEneid ; 

Quae  vos  a  stirpe  parentum 

Prima  tulit  tellus,  eadem  voBvbere  l«to 

Acdpiet  reduces : 

Where  it  may  also  have  the  same 
signification:  ''that land  which pro- 
**  duced  your  ancestors  will  receive 
''  you  also  with  a  jo3rM  JrmtfuU 
'*  ness .-"  and  therefore  the  passage 
now  under  consideration  may  be 
rendered  literally, ''  Bacchus  is  not 
"  more  backward  in  fruitfulness  in 
"  a  close  planted  vineyard'* 

277.  Secius,]  In  the  Bodleian 
mflftiuscript  it  is  segnius,  and  in  one 
of  the  Arundelian  copies  it  is  sertMs. 

Omnis  in  unguem  arboribus  po^ 
sUis  secto  via  limite  quadref]  This 
passage  has  occasioned  some  diffi- 
culty. Several  of  the  ccnnmentators 
Uiink  he  is  speaking  of  the  Quin- 
cunx, of  which  munber  are  Gri* 
moaldus  and  Ruaeus.  La.  Cerda 
thinks,  ¥rith  better  reason/  that  he 
means  planting  the  vines  in  a 
square,  that  is,  in  the  following 
order. 


The  Quincunx  has  its  name  &cm 
the  numeral  V:  three  trees  being 
planted  in  that  form  are  called  the 
single  quincunx.  The  double  quin- 
cunx is  the  V  doubled,  which  makes 
an  X>  being  four  trees  planted  in  a 
z2 
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foibfltiBverT  iMce  mfyMpwre 
ivldi  ttat  Whkh  cnMsei  it. 
Aa  in  a  great  war,  when  tiie 
long  extended  legions  have 
langed  thdr  cohcnts,  and  the 
ApUOfons  stand  maruuflled  in 
the  open  plidn,  and  the  armier 
are  diawn  up,  and  the  whole 
fteld  wavM  all  over  with 
gleamfaig  bran,  and  the  hor- 
m  fattUeis  a»t  yet  begun. 


Arboribus  positis  secto  via  limite  quadret. 
Ut  saepe  ingenti  bello  cum  longa  cohortes 
Explicuit  tegio,  et  campo  stetit  agmen  aper 
Directseque  acies,  ac  late  fluctuat  omnis 
^re  rentdenti  tellus,  nee  dum  horrida  misc 


square^  with  a  fifUi  in  the  centre. 
This  being  often  repeated  forms  the 
Mtowing  figure: 


to  be  planted  so,  that  there 
be  ten  feet  between  eadi  row, 
six  feet  in  the  rows,  between 


vine. 


Now  as  Virgil  compares  the  di^po- 
nticHi  of  the  trees  in  a  vineyard  to 
an  army  drawn  trp  in  battle  array, 
k  n  evkknt,  that  he  must  mean 
the  former  figure:  the  latter  not 
being  proper  for  that  purpose.  The 
Romans  usually  allowed  three  feet 
a(]pare  for  every  commcm  soldier  to 
manage  his  arms,  that  is,  sisl  feet 
between  each,  which  is  a  proper 
distance  for  the  vines  in  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  Columella,  who  says  the 
rows  should  not  be  wider  than  ten 
feet,  nor  nearer  than  four :  ''  Sed 
*'  de  spatiis  ordinum  eatenus  prae- 
"  cipiendum  habemus,  ut  intelligant 
"  agricolae  sive  aratro  vineas  culturi 
'^  sunt,  laxiora  interordinia  relin- 
quenda,  sive  bidentibus  angusti- 
ora :  sed  neque  spatiosiora,  quam 
decem  pedum,  neque  contracti- 
ora,  quam  quatuor.'*  These  dis- 
tances may  iiMleed  agree  very  well 
witfe  the  warmer  climate  g£  italy ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Miller  justly  observes, 
the  dampness  ef  eiir  autumns  re- 
quires our  vines  to  be  |Aanted  at 
fteater  distances.    He  advises  them 
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In  unguem  is  allowed  by  al 
commentators  to  be  a  mets 
taken  from  the  workers  in  mi 
who  try  the  exactness  of  the  i 
with  their  nails.  It  signifies  i 
fore  perfectly  or  exactly. 

Fia  signifies  the  spaces  or  ] 
between  the  rows. 

Limes  is  the  cross  path,  w 
in  the  square  figure,  cuts  the  < 
at  right  angles. 

I  take  iSe  order  of  the  wor 
be  thus :  nee  secius  via  quadret 
limite,  arboribus  positis  in  wrg 
'*  and  no  less  let  every  path,  or  i 
^'  square  with  the  cross  path 
"  trees  being  planted  exactly." 

279.   Ingenti  bello. 2     In  or 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts  it 
genti  in  bello. 

Cum  longa  cohortes  explicuit  I 
A  Roman  legion  consisted  d 
cohorts.  These  legions  march 
a  square;  but,  in  time  of  b 
they  were  drawn  into  a  longer  i 
which  Virgil  beautifully  expi 
by  longa  cohortes  explicuit  legio 

281.  Ac]  In  one  of  Dr.  M 
manuscripts  it  is  at.  In  sevei 
the  old  editions  it  is  et. 

^82.  Renidenti.]  In  the  Ki 
both  the  Arundelian  manusc 
and  in  the  old  Nuremberg  ed 
it  is  renitenii.  Pierius  fount3 
same  reading  in  some  old  n 
scripts :  but  renidenti  in  the  Ro 
and  some  others.  This  is  the 
simile  in  the  second  Georgick 
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Prselia,  sed  dubius  mediis  Mars  errat  in  iarmis. 
OaiDia  sint  paribus  nnmeris  dimensa  viaruin  : 
Non  anlmum  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem : 
Sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  aequas 
Terra,  neque  in  vacuum  poterunt  se  extendere 
rami.  287 


Wt  <OBbtfol  Kan  fluCtteSM 
in  the  midst  of  anus.  So  let 
yoar  vineysrd  be  divided  bf 
an  equal  number  of  spaoeii 
not  only  to  deligfit  a  vite 
mind  with  the  prospect  but  be- 
came the  earth  cannot  others 
wise  afford  equal  tic<!||gth 
to  ail,  nor  the  branches  ex* 
tend  themselves  at  fange. 


Ml. 


Ui^M 


never  did  any  poet  draw  one  with 

greater   propriety.    The    rows   of 

Tines  are  compared  to  the  ranks 

and  filed  of  a  Roman  army,  "^hen 

they  are  ranged  in  the  most  exact 

discipline^  and  not  yet  disordered 

l>y  fighting.     The  shining  beauty 

<jf  the  clusters  is  finely  represented 

l)y  the  splendor  of  the  brazen  arms, 

«md  not  a  word  is  used,  that  does 

not  serve  to  justify  the  comparison. 

In  both^  &e  design  of  this  order  is 

tile  same:   not  only  to  please  the 

«ye  with  the  beauty  of  so  regular  a 

prospect:   but  because  it  is  most 

proper  for  the  use,  for  which  they 

are  mtended. 

Dryden  has  translated  cum  longa 
€:ohorl€S  explicuit  legio. 

As  l^ons  in  the  field  their  front  display : 

'which  is  the  very  reverse  of  Virgil's 
eiqpression :  for,  instead  of  display- 
ing their  front,  they  «re  drawn  up, 
in  time  of  battle,  with  a  narrower 
fronts  than  in  their  march. 

And  equal  Mars,  like  an  impartial  lord. 
Leaves  all  to  fortune,  and  the  dint  of 
sword. 

This  is  a  very  bad  translation  of 
iMns  mediis  Mars  errat  in  armis. 
Virgil's  sense  is,  that  Mars  still 
hovers  doubtfully  between  the  two 
annles,  not  having  yet  determined 
to  which  side  to  give  the  victory, 
not  a  man  has  yet  stirred  from  his 
place  to  give  the  onset.  Mr. 
B *s  translation  begins : 

As  wben  two  mighty  armies  all  in  sight. 
Stretched  on  some  open  plain,  begin  the 
fight. 


But  Virgil  does  not  compare  his 
vineyard  to  two  armies:  but  only 
to  that  of  the  Romans.  The  design 
of  the  Poet  is  to  celebrate  the  exact- 
ness of  the  military  discipline  of  his 
own  countnr  in  ranging  their  sol- 
diers ;  to  wnich  the  barbarous  dis- 
cipline of  their  enemies  was  by  no 
means  to  be  compared.  Dr.  Trapp's 
translation  comes  much  nearer  tne 
sense  of  his  author,  and  is  almost 
literal. 


As  in  war, 


The  long  extended  legion  forms  in  lines 
Its  cohcxts ;  when  the  marshaU*d  squa» 

drons  stand 
In  the  ifvide  plain,  and,  the  whole  army 

^rang'd. 
The  ground  all  fluctuates  with  the  brasen 

gleam ; 
Nor  yet  in  horrid  shock  the  batUe  joins. 
But  Mars  uncertain,  hovers  o'er  the  field. 

284.  Numeris,]  "  The  word  nw- 
merus  in  the  singular,  and  numeri 
in  the  plural,  has  a  great  variety 
of  significations,  and  means  quan* 
^'  iiti^  as  well  as  number;  also  order, 
"  regularity,  exactness,  &c.  or  if  it 
"  be  here  taken  for  number ;  it 
'^  means  the  same  number  of  paths 
'^  crossing  one  another,  to  make  an 
''  exact  square  upon  the  whole : 
"  which  must  likewise  be  divided 
into  squares,  and  so  the  distances 
must  be  equal.*'  Dr.  Trapp. 
Dimensar\  In  one  of  the  Arun- 
delian  manuscripts  it  is  demensa. 

287.  Poterunt  se  extendere.^  ^*  In 
''  the  Roman  manuscript  it  is  pote* 
'^  runt  extendere,  witJiout  the  pro- 
"  noun  se :  as  elsewhere,  ferro  ac» 


« 
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Ferfaaps  yoa  may  dttire  to 
know  how  deep  tne  trenches 
ought  to  be.  For  my  own 
part,  I  venture  my  vine  in  a 
iliglit  furrow.  But  trees  must 
be  planted  deep,  and  £ur  in 
the  ground :  chiefly  the  Xa- 
cnhn,  whose  root  descends 
aa  low  towards  hell  as  its 
branches  rise  up  in  the  air 
towards  heaven. 


Forsitan  et  scrobibus  quae  sint  fastigia  qu»ra0. 
Ausim  vel  tenui  vitem  committere  sulco. 
Altius  ac  penitus  terras  defigityr  arbos :        29 
^sculus  in  primis,  quee,  quantum  vertice  a 

auras 
^tberias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 


'^  cingunt  and  lateri  adglomerant 
'^  nostra,  without  se.  But  in  the 
'^  Medicean>  and  other  manuscripts^ 
'*  se  is  inserted/'     Pierius. 

288.  Fo7'sitan  et  scrobibus,  &€.] 
The  subject  of  this  paragraph  is 
the  depth  of  the  trenches.  He  says 
the  vine  may  be  planted  in  a  shal- 
low trench,  but  great  trees  require 
a  considerable  depth;  of  these  he 
gives  the  jEscuIus  for  an  example, 
and  thence  takes  occasion  to  give  a 
noble  description  of  that  tree. 

289'  Ausim  vel  tenui  vitem  coni" 
mittere  sulco.]  In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  it  is  ter  instead  of  vel. 

The  Roman  husbandmen  seem 
not  to  have  been  well  agreed  about 
the    depth   of   their    trenches    for 

Elanting  vines.  Columella  would 
ave  them  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep,  according  to  the  goodness  of 
the  soil :  but  we  find  in  that  author, 
that  some  of  his  contemporaries 
blamed  him,  thinking  he  had  as- 
signed too  great  a  depth.  Virgil 
seems  to  approve  of  a  shallow 
trench,  but  he  speaks  of  it  with 
caution.  He  does  not  lay  it  down  as 
an  absolute  rule,  in  which  all  were 
agreed,  but  only  says  that  he  him- 
self would  venture  so  to  do:  in 
which  he  seems  to  hint,  that  the 
common  practice  of  his  time  was 
different. 

290.  Aliius  ac  penitus  terras  deji- 
gitur  arbosr\  Pierius  says  it  is  al- 
tior  in  some  ancient  manuscriptSt 
Heinsius  has  embraced  this  reading; 
but  I  take  it  to  be  corrupt.  Ausim 
vitem  committere  ac  arbos  dejigitur  is 


such  a  connection,  as,   I  believe 
Virgil  would  not  have  made  use  of. 
Observe  how  wretchedly  it  sc 
in  English :  '^  I  would  venture  m; 
"  vine  in  a  slight  furrow,  and 
"  taller  tree  is  planted  deep  in 
"ground."    The  reading  would 
tolerable,  if  it  was  at  instead  of  ac: 
but  no  authority  is  offered  for 
alteration.     But  even,  if  this  wi 
admitted,  taller  in  this  place^  woul 
be  a  poor  and  useless  epithet. 
take  altius  to  have  been  altered 
altior,  by  some  tasteless  transcriber, 
who  taking  a  vine  to  be  a  iree^ 
thought  there  wanted  an  epithet 
make   a    distinction   between 
and  arbos.     But  vines  were  not 
counted  trees;  but  shrubs,  or  some^ 
thing  of  a  middle  nature  between- 
trees  and  shrubs.    Thus  Columella: 
Nam   ex  surculo  vel  arbor  pro- 
cedit,  ut  olea :  vel  frutex,  ut  pal- 
ma  campestris:  vel  tertium  ^tid- 
dam,  quod  nee  arborem,  nee  fru- 
ticem    proprie    dixerim,    ut    est 
''  vitis." 

221.  Msculus,]  See  the  note  on 
ver.  15. 

Quantum  vertice  ad  auras,  &c.] 
This  very  expression  is  used  of  the 
Quercus,  in  the  fourth  .£neid ; 

Ac  velut  annoso  validam   cum  Tobore 

quercum 
Alpini  Bores,  nunc  hinc,  nunc  flatibus 

illinc 
Eruere  inter  se  certant;  it  stridor,  et  alts 
Consternunt    terram     concusso     stipite 

frondes : 
Ipsa  haeret  scopulis :   et  guantum  vertice 

ad  auras 
jEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendiL 
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non  hyemes  illam,  non  flabra,  neque  im- 
res 

(Uunt:  immota  manet,  multosque  nepotes, 
.  virum  volvens  durando  sascula  vincit.  295 
fortes  late  ramos  et  brachia  tendens 
lluc,  media  ipsa  ingentem  sustinet  umbram. 
dbi  ad  solem  vergant  vineta  cadentem  : 
inter  vites  corylum  sere :  neve  flagella 


Therefore  no  ttomu,  no 
Matts,  nor  diowen  can  hurt 
it ;  unihaken  it  stands,  and 
oatlasti  many  descents,  many 
agts  of  men.  It  extends  its 
strong  brandies  and  arms  all 
aroand«  and  standing  itself  in 
tlie  nudst  sustidns  tlie  vast 
shade.  Let  not  your  vine- 
yards look  towards  tlie  setting 
sun  i  plant  no  hasels  amongst 
yourvines;  do  not  t»keuie 
upper 


Non  flahra.]  In  one  of  the 
elian  manuscripts  it  is  nee 

MuUosqtie  nepotes,']  So  I 
ith  Heinsius  and  Masvicius. 
ime  reading  is  in  the  Roman 
cript  according  to  Pierius. 
I  read  multosque  per  annos. 

Ipsa,]  It  is  ipsam  in  one  of 
undelian  manuscripts. 

Neve  tibi  ad ^  solem,  &c.]  In 
issage  are  several  short  pre- 
relating  to  vinevards,  with  a 
111  account  of  the  danger  of 
ixing  -wild  olives  with  the 

lest    a   fire   should    kindle 

them^  and  destroy  the  vine- 

unella^  speaking  of  the  aspect 
Ineyard^  tells  us  that  the  an- 
Krere  greatly  divided  about  it. 
commends  a  south  aspect  in 
laces,  and  an  east  aspect  in 
places^  if  they  be  not  subject 

infested  with  the  east  and 
pvinds^  as  on  the  sea  coast  of 
,:  in  which  case^  he  says, 
ire  better  opposed  to  the 
or  west:  "  Caeli re- 
em,  quam  spectare  debeant 
»,  vetus  est  dissensio,  Sasema 
[me    probante    solis    ortum, 

deinde  merictiem,  turn  oc- 
m,  Tremellio  Scrbfa  prseci- 
a  positionem  meridianam 
ente,  Virgilio  de  industria 
sum  sic  repudiante, 


*<  Neve  tibi  ad  solem  vergant  vineta  ca- 
**  dentem. 


Democrito  et  Magone  laudantibus 
C£eli  plagam  septentrionalem,  ^uia 
existiment  ei  subjectas  feracissi- 
'^  mas  fieri  vineas,  quae  tamen  bo- 
*^  nitate  vini  superentur.  Nobis  in 
"  universum  praecipere  optimum 
"  visum  est,  ut  in  locis  frigidis  me- 
*'  ridiano  vineta  subjiciantur,  tepidis 
'^  orienti  advertantur,  si  tamen  non 
''  infestabuntur  austris^  eurisque, 
"  velut  orsB  maritimae  in  Baetica. 
'^  Sin  autem  regiones  praedictis  ven- 
*^  tis  fuerint  obnoxiae,  melius  aqui- 
"  Ipni,  vel  favonio  committentur, 
^^  nam  ferventibus  provinciis,  ut 
'*  iEgypto,  et  Numidia,  uni  septen- 
'*  triom  rectius  opponentur." 

299.  Neve  inter  vites  corylum  sereJ] 
In  the  King's  manuscript  it  is  cory" 
las.  The  hazel  has  a  large,  spread- 
ing root,  which  would  therefore  in- 
jure the  vines.  This  seems  to  be 
the  reason  of  roasting  the  entraQs 
of  the  ffoat  on  hazel  spits,  as  we 
find  in  wis  Georgick : 

Et  ductus  comu  stabit  sacer  hircus  ad 

araxn» 
Pinguiaque  in  verubus  torrebimus  exta 

eolurnis. 

The  goat  was  sacrificed  to  Bacchus, 
because  that  animal  is  highly  in- 
jurious to  vines:  and  its  entrails 
were  roasted  on  hazel  spits,  because 
that  plant  is  also  destructive  to  a 
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5Si'^^^ta£iSn%SfJS  Summa  pete,  aut  summa  destringe  ex  ai 

of  a  tpce,  CO  great  k  the  love  r^lonf  oc  • 

of  earth:  do  not  hurt  ymff  pid,iiLci&  . 

plgnta  vhu  a  blunt  knife  >        »r.  /%  <■      i 

Taut  US  amor  terrae :  neu  lerro  Jaede  retusc 


vineyard.  The  hazel  was  used  to 
bind  the  vines.  See  the  note  on 
rubea,  book  i.  ver.  266. 

Nevejhgella  summa  pete,]  Virgil 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  by 
flagella  summa  the  topmost  shoots  of 
the  tree :  but  these  are  mentioned 
in  the  words  immediately  following. 
Most  of  the  translators  therefore 
have  blended  them  together.  I 
take  summa  flagella  to  mean  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoot^  which 
ought  to  be  cut  o£F,  and  is  not 
worth  planting,  as  Mr.  Miller  has 
observed :  '*  You  should  always 
"  make  choice  of  such  shoots  as 
'^  are  strong  and  well  ripened  of 
'*  the  last  year's  growth.  These 
**  should  be  cut  from  the  old  vine, 
*'  just  below  the  place  where  they 
"  were  produced,  taking  a  knot  of 
*'  the  two  years*  wood,  which  should 
''  be  pruned  smooth :  then  you 
'^  should  cut  off  the  upper  part  of 
*'  the  shoot,  so  as  to  leave  the 
"  cutting  about  sixteen  inches  long. 
"  Now  in  making  the  cuttings 
''  after  this  manner,  there  can  be 
'^  but  one  taken  from  each  shoot ; 
^*  whereas  most  persons  cut  them 
*^  into  lengths  of  about  a  foot,  and 
plant  them  all,  which  is  very 
wrong:  for  the  upper  parts  of 
"  the  shoots  are  never  so  well 
*'  ripened  as  the  lower  part  which 
'*  was  produced  early  in  the  spring; 
so  that  if  they  do  take  root,  they 
never  make  so  good  plants,  for 
*'  the  wood  of  those  cuttings  being 
"  spungy  and  soft,  admits  the 
moisture  too  freely,  whereby  the 
plants  will  be  luxuriant  in  growth, 
''  but  never  so  fruitful  as  such 
*^  whose  wood  is  closer  and  more 
*^  compact.'' 
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800.  SumtML  destringe  ex  < 
plantas,]  So  I  read  with  Heir 
the  common  reading  is  sumnu 
fringe.  Pierius  says  it  i§  summ 
strir^e  in  some  old  manosci 
but  summa  in  the  Roman,  and 
more  ancient  copies.  One  o 
Mead's  manuscripts  has  summ, 
stringe:  the  other  and  the 
bridge  copy  have  summa  dqf 
The  same  reading  is  in  the  IS 
berg,  and  several  other  old  edi 

Columella  says  the  best  cu 
are  those  which  are  taken  fro 
body ;  the  next  from  the  brae 
and  the  third  from  the  top  > 
tree;  which  soonest  take,  ai 
most  fruitful,  but  soonest 
old  :  ''  Optima  habentur  a  lu 
'^  aecunda  ab  humeris  :  tertia 
'^  ma  in  vite  lecta,  quae  celc 
''  comprehendunt,  et  sunt  fera 
'^  sed  et  quam  celerrime  senes 

301.  Tantus  amor  terra.'] 
Poet  seems  by  this  expressi 
insinuate  that  those  shoots  ' 
grow  nearest  the  earth,  co: 
such  a  liking  to  it,  that  the] 
better  in  it. 

Neu  ferro  kede  retusoJ]     I 

Bodleian  manuscript  it  is  ne 

laderetuso:  in  the  King's  it 

Jerro  ksde  vetusto:    in  one  o 

Mead's  it  is  neu  ferro  lege  recut 

A  blunt  knife  not  only  inc 
the  labour  of  the  husbandma 
also  tears  the  vines,  and  i 
wounds  that  are  not  so  apt  to 
as  Columella  has  observed :  " 
'*  csBtera  illud  etiam  censem 
''  duris,  tenuissinHsque  et  aci 
'^  mis  ferramentis  totum  istuc 

exequamur :     obtusa    enir 

hebes,  et  mollis  falx  puta 
''  moratur,  eoque  minus  oper 


(( 
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>8mww;  fie-/e  (^  sylc«stCM  insere  trniwx*.  Sf'aeTild  "u-eTST^ 

]fym  siepe  incautis  pastoribus  excidit  ignis,  ^wiry'^'Septedi^  whth 

Quiiurtim  pisgui  primuin  sub  cortice  tectus  the  utii:tiH>u>birk,Ufi  bain 

Kobora  co^iprendit,  frondefique  elapses  iq  alt«s  ^^f,"^al''"™''*l^^ 

Ing^Dteni  c«lo  sonitum  dedit.     lode  secutus  pu^»  iii  cd^^e  ^ 

Ti  .  ,  .  •Ii'^  boughfl,  reieiu  over  the 

Jrer  ramos  victor,  perque  alta  cacumma  regoat,  {,°^5otK'ii™lrhJ'™*  '" 

■:Et  totum  inyolvit flaimtiis  nemus,  et  ruit  atram  nws^r^veTthc'bl^di  cioud 

Adiceeluin  picea  craasus  calkiiie  nubem :  tempot'h^  'I^^Xi  m 

^  ^  the»n»ili,iiiid»dri?limwtod 

Prtesertim  si  tempeslas  a  vertice sylvis  310  gj^ ^^  "t^r'"^^ 

"liicubuit,  glomefatque  ferens  incendia  ventus.  SS^SSi^Siii^ 

Hoc  ubi,  non  a  stirpe  valent,  cessque  revetti  ^,''[*  """"t  wJ5,oiwi 

....  wlthbltt«rl«maAW>«- 

Fmsunt,  atque  ima  similes  revirescere  terra: 
J^^xsuperat  foliis  oleaster  a 


"  cit,  et  plus  taboria  affert  vinitori.  but  amoagst  the  cultivated  oUtc*  : 

"Nam  aive  curvatur  acles,  quod  for  his  translation  is  thus : 

".acdilit  molli,  sive  tardius  pene-        Nmyet 

"  tnt,    quod    evenit    in     retiiso   et  Wild  olive  trees  amongst  other  olivea 

".ctaaao    ferramento,   majore   nisu  **'• 

"e^tppus.     Turn  etipm  plagie  as-  310.    A  vertice.']     Servius,  Gri- 

"pera,  alque  iDEequale«,  vites  la-  moatdua,  and,  after  them,  Rueua, 

".ceraot.      Neque    enim    uno  aed  think   that   by  a  verlice  ia  meant 

, "  uepiuB  repetito  ictu  rea  tranaigi-  from  the  north  ;  because  that  ptJe 

:  ",tar.    Quo  plerumque  flt,  ut  quod  appears  above  our  heads  :  hie  vertex 

"liTEcidi  debeat,  perfringatur,  et  noMs  semper'  sjibUmis.     But  I  rather 

"^c  yitia  laniata,  scabrataque  pu-  believe  it  means  only  from  abotie: 

"tKScat    bumoribus,    nee    plagte  for  the  moat  ftirious  winds  do  net 

"consauentur,     Quare  magnopere  cpmc  from  the  north:  and  in  the 

".monendus   putator  est,  ut  pro-  first  Georgick,  ne  have  the  aodth 

".liset  aciem  ferramenti,  et  quap-  wind  mentioneit  to  come  ab  aito; 

'Vtum    possit,    novaeuls    airailem  which  if  it  be  taken  to  mean  Jrom 

"^ddat."  AjgA,  as  Bome  understand  it,  caonst 

302.    Neve  otece  sylvestres  intexe  surely  be  .interpreted  of  the  nordi 

bHHCtf-J    It  seema  by  thia  paaaage,  pole : 

M  if  it  had  been  a  custom  to  plant  Namgue  vrgetabalto 

Irild    olives   in   the  vineyards,  for  Arboribusque  Bstisque  mlm,  pecQiique 

inppOTts   to  the   vines.     Thjs  the  Bimster. 

^f>Bt  justly  reprehends,  because  a  See  the  note  on  book  i.  ver.  324. 

apark' iighting  accidentally  on  the  313.  Noa  a  atirpe  valent.']     They 

Uctuous  bark  of  the  olive,  may  set  are  the  vines,  which  he  aayi  afe 

Ae  whole  vineyard  on  fire.     May  destroyed  for  ever;    for  he  roen- 

-leems  to   understand   thia  precept  tions  the  wild  olives  immedifOely 

.flf  Virgil  to  relate  to  the  planting  of  afterwardSj    aa    recoye^ing   t^etn- 

jril4  ^irea,  npt  amongst  the'  vinw,  selves. 
8  a 
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L€C  no  jnafi,  be  he  ever  m 
vtkt,  prevail  upon  you  to  sUr 
tbe  lufd  earto,  when  the 
north  viiod  blows.  Then 
winter  Unds  up  the  country 
with  frost,  and  does  not  suffer 
the  ftrozen  root  of  the  young 
plants  to  take  hold  of  the 
earth-  The  best  thne  for 
jjdantiag  ^eyards  is,  when 
in  the  glowing  spring  the 
wldte  md  appears,  which  is 
bated  bythe  long  snakes :  or 
dse  about  the  nrst  cold  of 
•Htumn;  when  the  rapid  sun 


Nec  tibi   tarn  prudens  'qnisquam  peimtadeot 
auctor  315 

Tellurem  Borea  rigidam  spirante  moveri. 
Rura  gelu  turn  claudit  hyems^  nec  semine  jacto 
Concrelam  patitur  radicem  adfigere  terr». 
Optima  vinetis  satio,  cum  vere  rubenti 
Candida  venit  avis  longis  invisa  colubris :      320 
Prima  vel  autumni  sub  frigora,  cum  rapidus  sol 


315.  Nec  tibi,  &c.]  Here  we  hftve 
a  precept  relating  to  the  time  of 
planting  vines ;  which  is  either  in 
the  spring  or  autumn  -,  from  which 
Jthe.  Poet  beautifully  slides  into  a 
most  noble  description  of  the 
spring. 

S16.  MoveriJ]  So  it  is  in  the  Ro- 
man manuscript,  according  to  Pie- 
rius,  who  prefers  this  reading  to 
movere,  as  it  is  in  the  other  copies. 
Heinsius  also  has  moveri, 

319'  Optima  vinetis  satio,  cum  vere 
rubenti.]  Most  of  the  printed  edi- 
tions have  est  after  satio :  but  it  is 
wanting  in  the  King's,  the  Bod- 
leian, both  the  Arundelian^  and  both 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts.  Heinsius 
also  and  Masvicius  leave  out  est. 

The  epithet  rubenti  may  allude  to 
the  red  flowers,  which  appear  in  the 
spring:  or  rather,  it  may  be  put 
for  bright,  or  shining;  for  purpureus 
is  jused  for  any  bright  colour,  and 
the  spring  has  often  that  epithet. 

320.  Candida  avis.]  The  stork, 
a  bird  of  passage,  which  comes  into 
Italy  in  the  spring ;  or  in  summer, 
according  to  Pliny  :  "  Ciconice 
*'  quonam  e  loco  veniant,  aut  quo 
"  se  referant,  incompertum  ad  hue 
'*  est.  E  longinquo  venire  non  du- 
*'  bium,  eodem  quo  grues  modo : 
*'  ill  as  hyemis,  has  astatis  adve- 
''  nas." 

Longis  invisa  colubris.]  Pliny  tells 
«•,  that  storks  are  in  such  esteem 


.(( 
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for  destroying  serpents,  that>  in 
Thessaly,  it  is  a  capital  crime  to 
kill  them,  and  the  punishment  is 
the  same  as  for  murder :  "  Honos 
iis  serpentium  exitio '  tantus,  ut 
in  Thessalia  capitale  fuerit  occf- 
"  disse,  eademque  legibus  pcBna, 
'^  quae  in  homicidam.** 

321.  Prima  vel  autumni  sub  fri» 
gora,]    The  time  which  the  Poet 
means  in  this  place,  must  be  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  which  tike 
Romans  reckoned  to  begin  on  the 
twelfth  of  August.     Their  winter 
began  on  the  ninth  of  November: 
and  therefore  we  may  understand 
the  first  cold  of  autumn  to  mean 
the  end  of  October,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  November.     This  agrees 
with  what  Columella  has  said  about 
the   time  of   planting    vineyards: 
that  it  is  either  in  spring  or  au- 
tumn 3    in  spring,  if  it  be  a  cold 
or  moist  climate,  or  the  soil  be  fat, 
or  on  a  plain ;  and  in  autumn,  if 
the  contrary.     He  says  the  time  of 
planting  in  the  spring  is  from  the 
thirteenth  of  February  to  the  vernal 
equinox :  in  the  autumn,  from  the 
fifteenth  of  October  to^the  first  of 
December;  **  Sequitur  opus  vineff 
conserendse,  quae  vel  vere  vel  an- 
tumno  tempestivedeponitur.  Vere 
melius,  si  aut  pluvius,  ant  frigi- 
*'  dus  status  caeli  est,  aut  ager  pin- 
"  guis,  aut  campestris,  et  uligino^a 
''  planicies :  rursus  autumno  si  tk" 
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^/  Nondum  hjemem  contingit  equis,  jam  preeterit' 

'  ffistas* 

/   Ver  adeo  frondi  nemorum,  ver  utile  sylvis : 
Vere  tument  terrse,  et  genitalia  semina  poscunt. 
Turn    pater    omnipotens    fcecundis    imbribus 
aether  325 

GoDJugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit,  et  omnes 


does  not  yet  touch  the  wtnfeer 
^wlth  hit  bones,  and  the  hctt 
is  jtut  gone.  The  tprtng 
above  all  seasons  is  beneitdu 
to  the  verdure  of  thegrovt% 
the  spring  is  benefidalto  th* 
vroous:  m  the  spring  tht 
lands  swell,  and  lequlre  the 
genial  seeds.  Then  |the  al* 
mighty  father  .£ther-  de> 
scends  into  the  bosom  of  hit 
joyful  spouse  vdth  fridtfiil 
showers,  and 


rtMMn 


^'  ca»  si  calida  est  aeris  qualitas^  si 
'*  exilisy  atque  aridus  campus^  si 
"  macer  pra^ruptusve  collis :  vernae- 
''  que  positionis  dies  fere  quadra- 
"  ginta  sunt  ab  Idibus  Febinariis 
'^  usque  in  sequinoctium :  rursos 
'^  autumnalis  ab  Idibus  Octobris  in 
"  Calendas  Decembres.*'  Observe 
tliat  our  Calendar  varies  a  fortnight^ 
since  tbe  time  it  was  settled  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar  :  for  the  vernal  equinox, 
which  is  now  about  the  tenth  or 
eUventh  of  March,  was  then  a,bout 
tkt  four  or  five  and  twentieth.  This 
most  always  be  remembered,  when 
the  days  of  the  nlonth  are  quoted 
horn  the  ancient  Roman  authors* 

822.  Nondum  hyemem  contingit 
ffttif.]  .Ruaeus  interprets  this  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  But  the  sun 
passes  into  Capricorn,  at  the  time 
t>f  the  winter  solstice,  which  was 
about  their  twenty-fourth  or  twen- 
ty*fifth  bf  December.  This  season 
could  not  possibly  be  called  autumn 
by  Virgil. 

Jam  praterit  (sstas,']  JEstas,  sum' 
sier,  seems  to  be  put  here  for  warm 
meather.  See  the  note  on  ver*  812. 
of  tiie  first  Georgick. 

Ver  adeo.l  Philargyrius  looks 
upon  adeo,  as  an  expletive.  Ruaeus 
iaterprets  it  pracipue.  See  the  note 
CD  adeo,  book  i*  ver.  24* 

324.  Vere  tument  terra.']  "  The 
'*  earth  swells/'  says  Theopbrastus, 
"when  it  is  moist  and  warm^  and 
"  enjoys  a  temperate  air :  for  then 
"  k  is  yielding,  ready  to  bursty  and 


'*  full  of  juice  :'*  '0(v«  3*  ^tmw  hutftse 

fur^et,   TdTf  ytt^  tviU^tfri$  n  tuti  •»• 

825.  Turn  pater  omnipotens,  Jrc] 
The  Poet  calls  the  JEther  or  sky, 
the  almighty  father,  or  Jupiter :  for 
they  are  the  same  in  the  heathen 
mythology.  Juno  also  is  the  earth, 
which  Virgil  here  calls  the  wife  of 
the  almighty  i£ther.  The  earth  is 
rendered  fruitful  by  the  showers 
falling  from  the  sky :  which  the 
Poet  expresses  by  .^ther  descend- 
ing into  the  bosom  of  his  wife. 
The  following  verses  of  Lucretius 
are  not  much  unlike  those  of  our 
Poet,  who  seems  to  have  had  them 
before  his  eye,  Vhen  he  wrote  this 
passage. 

Postremo  pereunt  imhres,  ubi  eos  pater 
iEther 

In  gremium  matris  TerraT  praecipitavit. 

At  nitidae  surgunt  fruges,  ramique  vires- 
cunt 

Arboribus;  crescunt  ip6»,  fcetuque  gi»- 
vantur: 

Hinc  alitor  porro  nostrum  genua,  atqile 
fSsrarum: 

Hinc  laetas  urbes  pueris  florere  videmua« 

Frondiferasque-  novis  avibua  canere  undi* 
que  sylvas. 

Hinc  fessse  pecudes  pingues  per  pabufai 
laeta 

Corpora  deponunt,  et  candens  laeteus 
humor 

Uberibus  manat  distentis;  hinc  nova 
proles 

Artubus  infirmis  teneraslasdvaper  herbas 

Ludit,  lacte  mero  mentes  peKuasa  no- 
vellas. 

3fl6.  Lata.]  In  one  of  the  Ara»- 
2  A  2 
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fnglod^^&ih^Jii  te  Magntis  alit,  lA^gad  commutta^  corpora,  fetift. 
h^dicetsmfmndwithtanr  Avia  tum  resonaiit  avibus  virgulta  canorisy 

fulWrd8,anA  the  hanfa renew  .  .  .  _.  , 

thefr  love  at  their  suwdtiine;  Lt  veiierem  ceitis  repetunt  armcnta  diebus ".  84^ 

the  teemiug    earth    brings  ^ 

SS'hS2ni*'to*^^?T^  ParturK  almus  ager,  zephyrique  t^pentibus  aurfe 

zeg/tifn : 


d^lian^  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  it  is  late:  which  is  a 
very  elegant  reading,  and  expresses 
thfe*  tiHd*  extent  of  the  spring  slow- 
er*. Late  is  af  favourite  adverb  with 
ykgih  i«  this  s^lise.  ThvtS  IVe  ftfd 
in  the  first  G^dfgick : 

■         Amnis  abundans 
Oh,  ei  obdacto  Idie  teiiet  otamd  limo : 

Atid 

Omnia  Tentorum  concurrere  praelia  vidi. 
Quae  gravidam  late  segetein  ab  radicibiis 

imis 
Sublimd  expulsam  eruerent. 

On  the  other  side^  it  must  be  said^ 
that  keta  is  here  no  insignificant 
epithet :  for  the  earth  may  well  be 
s^d  to  be  glad^  at  the  falling  of 
these  fruitful  showers.  There  is 
an  expression  something  like  this 
in  the  seventh  Eclogue : 

Jupiter  et  Iceto  descendet  plurimus  imbri. 

Here  indeed  not  the  earth,  but  the 
shower  is  called  joyful :  but  yet  this 
epithet  is  added  to  the  shower  by  a 
metonymy,  for  the  shower  can  no 
otherwise  be  said  to  be  joyful,  than 
as  it  makes  the  earth  so. 

328.  Turn,]     It  is   cum,   in  the 
Cambridge  manuscript. 

329.  Venerem  certis  repetunt  at- 
menta  diebus.]  The  brute  part  of  the 
creation  are  known  to  have  their 
stated  times  of  propagating  their 
species.  Aristotle,  from  whom  Vir- 
gil probably  took  this  observation, 
says  the  general  time  for  this  is  the 
spring*  The  words,  which  that 
great  philosopher  uses  on  this  sub- 
ject, wilj,  I  believe,  not  be  disagree- 
able, in  this  place,  to  the  learned 


reader:   B^vXtrat  fih  tSf  n  fvrig  rSf 

fAtralotixXfi  ir^lf  ro  ds^«$.  eeurn  %  iftf  i 

xtci  ^ru^et,  ileti  xXuret  o^fif  ^^^$  rh  o-vir^- 
etofUf,  ^tmrett  ^l  met  rvv  «;cf/«y  m^  Tor 
Tdxay,  iut)  fitr^ita^ov  Mt  ^tt/Mttofy  ^i 
rSf  t%  hv^^m  Atrtt  yt^ifj  xee}  rav  mn^ 
vSv,  tiif^^tWoi  9s  fMiXt^et  Weio-Xf    ^^i 

xcXXu,  iui  rnt  uXutf  xai  tvr^^^ixt^  trmi 

Kx)  zvtlf,  xxi  rSy  TnmifSf  cax6  TryMixiut 
Tfuvrrxi  t«tf;  'tixtvi.  We  find  some- 
thing like  this  in  Pliny :  **  Caeterii 
''  ahimalibns  stati  per  tempera  anal: 
"  cODCubitus^  homini  omnibus  ho-^ 
*'  ris  dierum  noctiumqne.  Catena 
^^  satietas  in  coitu,  homini  prope 
"  nulla."  Lucretius  also  mentions 
the  spring  as  the  season  for  the 
generation  of  animals  -, 

Nam  simul  ac  species  patefacta  *st  verm 

diei, 
Et  reserata  viget  genitalis  aura  Favoni ; 
Aerise  primum  volucres  te,  Diva,  tuum- 

que 
Significemt  initum  percussae  corda  tua  vi : 
Inde  ferae  pecudes  persultant  pabula  Isbta, 
Et  rapidos  tranant  amnes ;  ita  capta  le- 

pore, 
Iliecebrisque  tuis  omnis  natura  animau- 

tum 
Te  sequitur  cupide,  quo  quamque  indu- 

cere  pergis : 
Deniqne  per  maria,  ac  montes,  flurios* 

que  rapaces, 
Frondiferasque  domos  avium,  camposqoe 

virentes. 
Omnibus  incuticns  blandum  per  pectora 

amorem, 
Efficis  ut  cupide  gfeneratim  sscla  propa- 

gent. 

330.   Parturit  almus  ager.^    '0 
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Laititii   Hrva   shius:    superat  Uih^    omii^ibi^ 

hutoar': 
Ittqae  notos  soles  audent  se  gramina  tirt6 
Credere :  ii«c  metuit  surgentes  panvpinus  aastros, 
Aut  actum  caelo  magnis  aquilonibus  imbrem : 
Sed[*trudit  gemmas,  et  frondes  explicat  omnes. 
Non  aftos  prima  crescentis  origine  mundi      536 
nhnisse  dies,  aliumve  habuisse  tenorem 
Crediderim :  ver  illud  erat :  ver  magnus  agebat 
Orbis,  et  hybernis  parcebant  flatibus  euri : 
Cum  primee  lucem  pecudes  hausere,  virumque 
Ferrea  progenies  duris  caput  extulitarvis: 
Iimtfissaeque  ferae  sylvis,  et  sidera  caelo. 


jdVaboimd  v^  gentSe  MM' 
ture:  xtid  the  B^M  aatinK^ 
ly  trust  themselves  to  AM 
newmim:  nor  does  the  v&mM 
branch  fear  the  iUAsxg  aoM 
wbida,  or  the  shower  difvetf 
dovm  fiom  heaveft  bf   ^ 
furious  north:  butimCsrfd^ 
its  buds,  and  unfolds  all  ib(  - 
leaves.    No  other  days,.!  be- 
lieve, shone,  nor  was  it  any 
other  season,  at  the  befiinnine 
of  the  g«»»lng:  wortd :  Itwar  - 
then    the     spring:    spring 
smiled  over  all  3ie  gtote, 
and  the  east  winds  forbore  - 
their   wintry   blasts:   wheik 
cattle  first  drew  light,  and 
the  iron  race  of  nien  liftM 
up  its  head  from  the  hard  ' 
fields :  and  witd  beasts  were 
^ent  mto  the   w«odi^  and  . 
stars  into  che  heavens.  >■ 


'ri 


■  tt>    In 
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obe  of  the  Arundelian  manuscripts 
it  is  parturit  alma  Venus. 

332.  Gramina,']  In  the  King*s 
manuscript  it  is  germina. 

^36,  Non  alios,  ^c]  I  take  the 
Poet's  meaning  here  to  be,  not  that 
there  ^as  a  perpetual  spring,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world :  but  that  it 
was  the  spring  season^  when  cattle 
and  men  were  created.  He  assigns 
this  reason  for  it :  the  new  created 
beings  would  not  have  been  able  to 
iiave  sustained  the  extremities  of 
heat  or  cold  3  and  therefore,  it  must 
have  been  Spring,  when  they  were 
created^  that  they  might  have  time 
togrow  hardy,  before  a  more  incle- 
ment season  should  begiti. 

bryden  has  greatly  debased  the 
elegance  of  these  lines,  by  making 
use  of  vulgar,  and,  in  this  place, 
Hdiculi>ais  expressions : 

til  this  soft  season  (let  me  dare  to  sing) 
The  world  was  liatclCd  by  heaven's  im- 
perial King 
In  prime  of  all  the  year,  and  Tioly-days  of 
spring. 

340.  Cum  prinkB.]    Iti  one  of  the 
Ahiddelian  malntttfifyts,  atid  in  aft 


old  Paris  edition,  printed  in  1494* 
it  is  turn  primum.  In  the  Cambrr»lge 
manuscript,  it  is  cum  primam.  Pie- 
rius  says  it  is  cum  prima,  in  th« 
Roman  and  Medicean  manuscripts;  ■ 
Heinsius,  Masvicins,  and  some  old 
editions  have  cum  prima.  The 
common  reading  is  cum  primum. 

341.  Ftrrea.]  Some  read  terrea-g' 
on  the  authority  of  Lactantius : 
but  it  may  as  well  be  supposed, 
that  it  is  an  error  in  the  copy  of 
Lactantius.  Virgil  seems  to  have 
Imitated  Hesiod  : 

Duris.']     In  some  of  the  old  edi- 
tions it  is  durum. 

Arvis.]    In  the  Bodleian  mana-* 
script  it  is  armis, 

Ruaeus  thinks  the  Poet  here  al- 
ludes to  the  iron  age,  and  the  resfi** . 
tution  of  the  earth  by  Deucalion 
and  Pvrrha,  as  was  related  in  the 
note  on  ver.  62.  of  the  first  Geor- 
gick.  But  that  learned  commen-' 
tator  seems  to  have  forgotten^  that 
Virgil  is  here  speakiftg  of  the  very 
fifst  age  of  tke  worb!. 


lit 
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Xec  res  liiiiic  teoene 
S  Doo  tanta  quia  iret  fr^mqiie  oloranqoe 
Icter,  et  excipcret  csli  indoleaitia  tcmft.    345 
Qucd  »aperest,  qiueciiiique  picoies  Tiigabm  per 


544.  iSi  nfim  tamta  quia  vet^  &c.] 
In  the  old  Nurenberg  edsticn  it  is 
"  Si  gon  tanta  qoics  iater  frigasqiie 
"  caloremqae  inct." 

545.  ExaptrttS\  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  A<fc  fw- 
terH. 

546.  Quod  suj^cresi,  ^c]  The 
Poet  now  proceeds  to  give  direc- 
tions, about  layers:  and  recom- 
mends dunging,  and  laying  stones 
and  shells  at  the  roots. 

Premes.^  Senrins  interprets  this 
demerges,  infodiei.  Hence  most  of 
the  commentators  have  agreed  to 
understand   the  Poet  to  speak  of 

planting  in  general.    Mr.  B is 

singular  in  understanding  virgulia 
premere  to  be  meant  of  layers  : 

Now,  when  you  hend  Ihe  layert  to  the 
ground. 

This  however  I  take  to  be  Virgil's 
sense.  We  have  seen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  book,  that  he  recom- 
mends layers,  as  the  best  way  of 
propagating  vines:  Propagine  vites 
respondent:  to  this  method  of  pro- 
pagating therefore  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  he  should  allude.  And 
besides  premere  seems  more  proper 
to  express  the  laying  down  a  branch, 
than  the  planting  of  a  cuttiug  or 
removing  of  a  young  tree.  La 
Cerda  interprets  virgulta  premere, 
ir\fodere  surculos  in  scrobibus,  and 
endeavours  to  strengthen  it  with 
two  quotations,  neither  of  which 
seem  to  me  to  answer  his  purpose. 
The  first  is  from  Caius  :  ''  Quod  si 
"  vicini  arborem  in  terra  presserim, 
''  ut  in  meum  funduni  radices  ege- 
"  rit."     Caius  speaks  here  plainly 


of  layers.  He  sajs  a  tree  it  the 
property  of  that  person,  io  wIkms 
ground  it  strikes  root :  and  thcie- 
fiire  if  I  lav  it  down  in  sadi  a 
manner,  as  to  make  it  strike  root 
in  my  groond,  it  becomes  my  tree. 
Surely  this  can  he  nnderstood  only 
of  laying  down  a  brandi,  which 
extends  itsdf  o¥er  my  gronnd,  and 
heaping  the  earth  about  it,  wkieh 
is  expressed  by  si  lerra  prcnerin: 
for  I  have  no  right  to  remofe  Bif 
neighbour's  tree,  or  to  take  cntdop 
from  it  See  the  entire  paasagtBi 
^  Si  alienam  plantam  in  men  soo 
'^  posuerOy  mea  erit,  ex  diirenb 
"  si  meam  plantam  in  alieno  soli 
''  posuero,  illins  erit.  Si  mo8o 
^'  utroque  casu  radices  egerit :  a>* 
''  tequam  cnim  radices  agerety  ilKas 
"  permanet,  cujus  et  fuit.  His 
"  conveniens  est,  quod  si  vidtfi- 
"  arborem  ita  terra  presserim,  utin 
''  meum  fundum  radices  ^erit: 
"  meam  effici  arborem.  Rationem 
'^  enim  non  permittere,  ut  alterios 
"  arbor  intelligatur,  quam  cuJM 
"  fundo  radices  egisset.  Et  ideo 
"  prope  confinium  arbor  posita,8i 
"  etiam  in  vicinum  fundum  radices 
'^  egerit,  communis  est."  The  m- 
cond  is  from  Horace :  terra  preman, 
pro  infodiam.  The  words  of  that 
poet  are. 

Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua  DUsvit 
Haud  paravero 

Quod  aut,  avarus  ut  Chremes,  terra  pre 
mam; 

Discinctus  aut  perdam,  ut  nepofl. 

Here  indeed  terra  premere  does  sig- 
nify to  bury:  but  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  words  is  to  press  with 
earth,  which  is  more  applicable  to 
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%Mirge  fimo  pinguid  et  multa  memor  occule 

terra : 
Aut   lapidem   bibulum,   aut   squalentes  infodc 

conchas. 
Inter  enim  labeotur  aquae,  tenuisque  subibit 
Halitus:   atque  animos  toUent  sata.     Jamque 

I 

reperti,  350 

Qoi  saxo  super,  atque  ingenti  pondere  testes 
Urger^tit :  hoc  effusos  munimen  ad  imbres : 
Ho(^  ubi  hiulca  siti  findit  canis  sestifer  arva. 
Seminibus  positis,  superest  deducere  terram 


be  cardial  to  spread  fatdiin^^' 
and  to  -cover  them  with  » 
good  deal  of  earth ;  or  bury 
spongy  stones  or  roueh  shdis 
about  thdr  roots.  By  this 
means  the  water  ndll  soak 
through,  and  a  fine  vapour 
will  penetrate  them  -,  and  the 
plants  will  be  vigorous.  There 
are  some  now,  who  press  a 
great  weight  of  stones  or  pot- 
sheards  about  them ;  this  b  a 
defence  against  pourmg  show- 
ers, tlite  when  the  burning 
dog  star  cleaves  the  gaping 
fields  with  thirst.  When  the 
layers  are  planted  out,  it  re- 
mains to  draw  up  the  earth 


ui^s,  than  to  any  other  way  of 
punting :  because  in  this  case  a 
branch  is  laid  down  into  a  trench, 
•fid  covered  over  with  earth. 

347.  Sparge  Jimo  pingui,  Sfc]  We 
tie  informed  by  Columella  that  the 
direction  about  burying  stones  and 
shdb  18  taken  from  Mago  the  Car- 
thaginian^ who  also  advises  dung- 
ings but  adds,  that  grape-stones 
ong^t  to  be  mixed  with  the  dung. 
*^U  enim  vitare  facile  est,  per 
•'  imum  solum  juxta  diversa  latera 
**  fossaram  dispositis  paucis  lapidi- 
"bus^  qui  singuli  non  excedant 
"quinqae  librale  pondus.  Hi  vi- 
''  dentur,  ut  Mago  prodit,  et  aquas 
"hycmis,  et  vapores  sestatis  pro- 
''polsare  radicibus:  quem  secutus 
"  Virgilius  tutari  semina^  et  muniri 
"  sic  prsecipit : 

*  Ai}t  lapidem  bibulum,  aut  squallentes 
**  infode  coDchas : 

"  et  paulo  post : 

"  — —  Jamque  reperti, 

*'  Qui  saxo  super,  atque  ingonti  pondere 

«« teste 
''Uigerent:  hoc  effusos  munimen  ad  im- 

««bres, 
**  Hoc  ubi  hiuld  siti  findit  canis  sestifer 

**  arva. 

"  Idemque  Poenus  autor  probat  vi- 
**  - —  pennista  stercori  depositis 


^'  seminibus  in  scrobem  vires  mo  * 
'^  vere,  quod  ilia  provocent,  et 
'*  eliciant  novas  radiculas :  hoc  per 
'^  hyemem  frigentem,  et  humidam 
<^  scrobibus  inferre  calorem  tem- 
*'  pestivum,  ac  per  a^statem  viren- 
**  tibus  alimentum,  et  humorem 
"  praebere.  Si  vero  solum,  cui 
^'  vitis  committitur,  videtur  exile, 
''  longius  accersitam  pihguem  hu- 
*'  mum  scrobibus  inferre  censet." 
Mr.  Evelyn  after  menjtioning  the 
placing  of  potsheards,  flints,  or  peb' 
hies,  near  the  root  of  the  stem,  adds 
this  caution:  ^'  But  remember  you 
''  remove  them  after  a  competent 
time,  else  the  vermin,  snails  and 
insects  which  they  produce  and 
"  shelter,  will  gnaw,  and  greatly 
'injure  their  bark,  and  therefore 
to  lay  a  coat  of  moist  rotten  litter 
with  a  little  earth  upon  it,  will 
preserve  it  moist  in  summer,  and 
warm  in  winter,  enriching  the 
'^  showers  and  dews  that  strain 
*'  through  it." 

d52.  Munmen.'l  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead*s  manuscripts  it  is  munimine, 

S53.  Hoc]  In  the  same  manu- 
script it  is  atque  instead  of  hoc, 

354.  Seminibus  posiHs.]  In  this 
passage  the  Poet  mentions  digging 
the  ground,  propping  the  Tines^ 
and  pruning  them. 
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p.  VIROiUB  MABONIS 

;  S»piu8adca|>ita,«t^uFosja«tBtebul«nte6;  f!J55 
ke'^Xueh.""^'"^  A*it  preBso  esercere  solum  eub  vomcre,  et  ipsa 

3e  Itrivlng  bullockj  imongrt     Y_  , 

the  vny  vineyards ;  thento  flectere  luctantes  inter  vuteta  luveacos. 

prepite  imooth   tteOs    tai  J  ' 

SbS volet;  A^t"^'J^  Turn  Iteves  calamos,  et  rasae  hastilia  virgw, 
whkb' y^  v^J'^y  lam  FrBxuieesque  sptore  Gudes,  furcaBQue  bicomes: 

to  liB,  ind  dontemn   Uw  '  '  ^ 

ra^ta"stm'i^thc''Bi™  ViFibus  cniti  quarum,  et  couteinnere  voitoi  S60 
^^ymtiOMBartfntteic  Agguescant,  summasquesequi  tabuUtaper  ulmos. 
thdr  tender  >Be;  indiSuit  Ac  duDi  prima  Qovis  adolcEcit  froDdibus  SetBB, 

Ihe  joyful  branch  iprejili  It-  •  ' 

^d^'Kin?'"  "^  """  Paroendum  teoeris;  «tdum  se  Ijetus  ad  auras 
Palmes  Agit,  laxie  per  purum  immissus  h^enie, 


355.  Capita.]  It  is  generally 
Agreed  th»t  capita  means  here  the 
»oot  of  the  tree.  Mr.  B — —  seems 
;t0  lake  it  for  the  top  : 

High  as  jour  plant  oft  raise  the  ndgfa- 
b'ring  soil. 

Bideutes.}  The  bidens  seems  to 
.  be  that  instrument  with  two  hooked 
iron  teeth,  which  our  farmers  call 
fi  drag.  It  is  used  to  break  the 
'  surface  of  the  ground,  and  iiitLy  be 
serviceable  near  the  roots  of  the 
vines,  where  the  plough  coming 
:too  near  would  t<e  apt  to  injure 
them. 

359.  FroxUieasque.]  The  conjunc- 
tion que  is  wanting  in  the  King's 
monuscripl. 

Bicomes.]  Pierius  says  it  isyur- 
catque  valentes  in  the  Roman  manu- 
script. We  find  the  same  reading 
in  the  Cambridge,  and  in  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts. 

861.  TabuUila.']  The  tabulati  are 
the  branches  of  elms  extended  at 
proper  distances,  to  sustain  the 
vines ;  as  we  find  in  Columella  : 
'*  Cum  deinde  odolescere  incipient, 
"  falce  formandffi,  et  tabulata  in- 
'"  stituendasunt :  hocenim  nomine 
"  uBurpant  agricolae  ramos  truncos- 
"  que  pTominentes,  eosque  vel  pro- 
"  pius  ferro  compescunt,  vel  lon- 


"  gins  .promittunt,  ut  vites  l^fu 
"  diffundantur  :  hoc  in  solo  ptngtU' 
"  melius  illud  in  graqili  ;  ta^i^M 
"  inter  se  minus  temis  .pe4iti|» 
"absint,  atque  its.  formentur>  iK 
"  superior  ramus  in  eadem  ljw> 
"  sit,  qua  inferior :  i|am  ^ewU^ffiO  ; 
"  ex  eo  palmitem  germin^teai,tB-  j 
"  ferior   atteret,    et    fructufp  flc-    ] 

S6S.  Parcendum  tenem .-  etdrnf  f 
hxtus  ad  auras.'}  Jn  one  of  Df.  j 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  parcaidm  ' 
est  teneris ;  et  dam  le  Uetus  ad  aiiTOi.  ' 
In  the  other  it  \s  parcendum  est  lai-  * 
ris:  dum  sese  latus  ad  auras. 

364.    Agit.]     It   is   aget  io  lie     . 
Medicean  manuscript,  according  ta 
Fieri  u*. 

Laxis.]  It  it  lapsis  in  the  Kiog*! 
manuscript. 

Per  piirunt  immissus  habenis.]  Tbi) 
is  a  metaphor  taken  from  hones. 
"  This  expression,"  says  Dr.  TrapiN 
"with  submission  to  Virgil,  .i*  » 
"  little  harsh,  as  applied  to  the 
"  growth  of  a  tree ;"  but  the  Wi 
metaphor  had  been  used  before  bj 
Lucretius : 

Aibotibus  datum  'st  tsriis  exiode  f     , 


Per  purum  in  Virgil  signifiM  •*'    ^ 
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Ipsa  acitis  nondutn  falcis  tentanda,  sed  uncis  565 
Carpendae  manibus  frondes,  interque  legendse. 
Inde  ubi  jam  validis  amplcxae  stirpibus  ulmos 
Exierint,  turn  stringe  comas,  tam  brachia  toDde. 
Ante  r^CMrmdaat  ferrum ;  turn  denique  dura 
Exerce  imperia,  et  ramos  compesce  fluentes.  370 
Texendse  sepes  etiam,  et  pecus  omne  tenendum : 


the  Mge  tf  flK  pniid^  laflfe 
1*  not  yet  tobe  applied} 
b0t  the  yoong  ihdots  •hooM 
be  fdpped  tdeb  your  fii^ecfe 
taere  and  thdi^.  But  wM 
they  have  t(ivefi  the  diA  ft 
stronff  embrace,  then  sbip 
the  tnoots;  then  prune  the 
boughs.  Before  this  they 
cannot  bear  the  knife:  but 
BSPK  exerciser  aevece  domi- 
nion over  them,  and  re- 
strain the  luxuriant  branches. 
Hedges  also  are  to  be  woven, 
and  all  sorts  of  cattle  to  be 
restndned; 


i' 


same  as  per    auras   in   Lucretius. 
Horace  uses  it  also  For  th«  air : 

■    ■  Pur  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos. 

S65.  Ipsa  acies  nondum  falcis  ien^ 

feotifil.]   l^ethis  reads  ipsa  ade  falcis 

nondum  ttntanda.     I  find  the  same 

Madtdg  iti  one  of  die  Amodelian 

fltonnscripts^  both  Dr.  Mettd*s^  akid 

ias^eral  printed  editioos.  He  says 

it  is  ipsa  ade  nondum  falcis  in  the 

RomaQ  manuscript,  and  so  it  is  in 

the  other  Arundelian  copy^  and  some 

printed  editions.    The  King's,  the 

Cambridge,  and  the  Bodleian  manu-* 

scripts,  Servius,  Helnsius,  Rua^ns, 

MasticiUs,  and  several  others  have 

^pia  acies  nondum  falcis  tentanda, 

Qnintilian  alludes  to  this  passage,  in 

the  steond  book  of  his  institutions: 

"  Ne  lllud  qnidem  quod  admonea- 

"  nras  indignum  est,  ingenia  puero- 

"fanl  ilimia  interim  emendationis 

"  severitate  deficere :  nam  et  despe- 

"  Itint,  et  dolent,  et  novisstme  ode- 

''ront:    et  quod    maxime    nocet, 

"dum  omnia  timent,  nihil  conan- 

**  tor.     Quod  etiam  rusticis  notum 

"est,  qui   frondibus    teneris    non 

"pdtant  adhibendum  esse  falcem, 

"  quia  rcformidare  ferrum  videntur 

"  et  cieatricem  nondum  pati  posse/ 

Uncis  carpenda  manibus  frondesJ] 

By  unds  manibus,  crooked  hands,  the 

Poet   means    nipping    the    tender 

shoots  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 

which  is  practised  in  summer  time, 

before  the  shoots  are  grown  woody 

tod  hard. 


* 


S67.  Stirpibus.]  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead*s  manuscripts  it  is  vitlhus, 
which  reading  Fulvins  UrsiAus  ob- 
served also  in  the  old  Colotiati 
manuscript. 

370.  Ramos  compesce  fiuentes,"] 
Pierius  says  it  is  ramos  compesce  f>a~ 
lenies  in  the  most  ancient  Roman 
manuscript;  and  thinks  both  the 
precept  and  expression  are  taken 
from  the  following  passage  of 
Varro:  "  Vites  pampinari,  sed  a 
*'  sciente :  nam  id,  quam  putare 
''  majus ;  neque  in  arbusto^  sed  ill 
*'  vinea  fieri.  Fampinafe  est  ex 
"  sarmento  coles,  qui  nati  sunt,  de 
'*  iis,  qui  plurimnm  valent,  pri- 
'*•  mum  ac  secundum,  nonnunquam 
'^  etiam  tertiuni  relinquere,  reliquos 
"  decerpere,  ne  relictis  colibus  sar- 
^'  mentum  nequeat  ministrare  suc- 


"  cum.*' 


371.  TexendtB  sepes,  Ssc,"]  Here 
the  Poet  speaks  of  making  hedges, 
to  keep  out  cattle,  and  especially 
goats,  whence  he  takes  occasioii 
to  digress  into  an  account  Of  the 
sacrifices  to  Bacchus. 

In  one  of  the  Arundelian  manu- 
scripts it  is  etjam  pecus  omne  timen- 
dum.  In  the  Bodleian  it  is  etiani 
et  pecus  omne  tuendum,  Pierius  says 
it  is  tuendum  in  the  Roman  manu- 
script. Ruaeus  and  most  of  the 
editofs  have  est  after  tenendum. 
Pierius  says  est  is  wanting  in  the 
Medicean  copy.  It  is  left  out  in  all 
the  manuscripts  I  have  collated,  and 
by  Heinsius,  La  Cerda^  Masvicius, 
and  several  others. 
2b 
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S^.Md^^tSiet'SgS  Praecipue    dum    frons    tenera,   imprudensque 

Iniuriea  j  tor-  morethan  cruel  l«U^-,,««  . 

iirinteri,  and  powerful  sunt,  JaUOrUin  • 

do  thewildbufl^os,  andper-    ^~    .  •     «•  i       i  « 

•ecuting  goats  iiuuit  Cui,  super  inoignas  hyemes  soiemque  potentem, 

Sylrestres  uri  assidue  capreaeque  sequaces     S74 


mtmmmtt 


This  expression  of  weaving  a 
hedge  does  not  seem  to  mean  a 
green  hedge^  but  a  fence  made  of 
stak^s^  interwoven  with  dry  sticks. 

373.  Super  indignas  hyemes.l 
Grimoaldus  and  Ruseus  interpret 
super,  prater:  in  this  sense  Dr. 
Trapp  has  translated  it : 


Besides  storms. 


And  the  sun's  heat,  the  buffalos  and 

goats. 
And  sheep,  and  greedy  heifers,  hurt  thy 

vines. 

La  Cerda  interprets  it^  that  cattle 
do  more  harm  to  the  vineyards^ 
than  heat  and  cold :  ''  Etiamsi 
**  hyemes  indignse,  id  est  magnse^ 
''  noceant  novellis  vitibus,  et  sol, 
'^  cum  potens  est,  id  est,  cum  est 
"  sestlvus  :  tamen  magis  nocumen- 
'^  tum  accipiunt  ab  uris,  ovibus, 
"  capreis,  juvencis/'  In  this  sense 
it  is  translated  by  May, 

Wild  bulls  and  greedy  goats  more  harm 
will  do 

Than  scorching  summers,  and  cold  win- 
ters too: 

And  by  Dryden : 

Whose  leaves  are  not  alone  foul  winter's 
prey, 

But  oft  by  summer's  suns  are  scorch'd 
away; 

And  worse  titan  both,  become  th'  unwor- 
thy browze 

Of  bufialos,  salt  goats,  and  hui^gry  cows. 

"  I  understand,"  says  Mr.  R 


"  super  in  this  place,  as  it  is  said 
*'  super  coenam,  or  else  it  seems  to 
*'  me  that  there  would  be  a  disa- 
'^  greeable  repetition  of  the  same 
*^  things  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Frigora  nee  tantum,  &c.'*- 


Accordingly  he  translates  it^ 

In  parching  summer,  and  In  winter 

snows. 
Wild  beasts  and  wanton  goats  insult 

the  boughs. 
And  sheep  and  hungry  heifers  feed 

the  luscious  browze. 


But  La  Cerda  has  already  vindi- 
cated this  passage  from  the  impu- 
tation of  tautology.  See  the  note 
on  ver.  876. 

Indignas  is  generally  thought  to 
signify  only  great,  in  which  seose 
it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the 
tenth  Eclogue : 

^^i.*  Indigno  cum  Gallus  amore  periret. 

S74.  Sylvestres  uri,]  The  unui 
as  described  by  Julius  Caesar,  is  a 
wild  bull  of  prodigious  strength 
and  swiftness,  being  almost  as  big 
as  an  elephant:  '^  Tertium  est 
'^  genus  eorum,  qui  Uri  appellan- 
^'  tur.  li  sunt  magnitudine  paullo 
"  infra  elephantos  5  specie,  et  co- 
''  lore,  et  figura  tauri.  Magna  vis 
"  est  eorum,  et  magna  velocitas. 
**  Neque  homini,  neque  ferse,  quam 
''  conspexerint,  parcunt.*'  He 
speaks  of  it,  as  one  of  the  rare 
animals  which  are  found  in  the 
Hercynian  wood,  and  are  not  seen 
in  other  places:  '*  Hujus  Hercy- 
"  niae  Sylvae,  quae  supra  dcmon- 
^'  strata  est,  latitudo  ix  dierum  iter 
*'  expedito  patet.  Non  enim  aliter 
'*  finiri  potest,  neque  mensuras  iti- 
*'  nerum  noverunt.  Oritur  ab  Hel- 
"vetiorum,  et  Nemctum,  et  Rau- 
^^  racorum  finibus,  rectaque  flumiois 
''  Danubii  r^gione  pertinet  ad  fines 
'*  Dacorum,  et  Anartiiim.  Hioc 
"  se  flectit  sinistrorsus,  diversis  a 
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lUudunt :  pascimtur  oves :  avidaque  juvencae.     ^i  ^wz/S^ ih?S?^ 


''  flamine  regionibus^  multarumque 
*^  gentium  fines  propter  magnitudi^ 
"  nem  attingit.  Neque  quisquam 
''est  hujus  Germanise^  qui  se  adisse 
''  ad  initium  ejus  sylvae  dicat,  quum 
''  diemm  iter  lx  processerit^  aut 
"  quo  ex  loco  oriatur,  acceperit. 
"  Multa  in  ea  genera  ferarum  nasci 
''  constat^  quae  reliquis  in  locis  visa 
''  non  sint :  ex  quibus  qu^  maxime 
"  differant  ab  caeteris^  et  memoria 
"  prodenda  videantur^  h«c  sunt." 
After  these  words  Cssar  describes 
a  bull  shaped  like  a  stag,  the  elk, 
and  the  urus,  as  in  the  former  quo- 
tation. Servius  thinks  the  uri  are 
80  called  u^xl  rSf  o^Sy,  from  moun^ 
tains :  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Romans  only  Latinised  the  Ger- 
man name  Aurochs  or  Urochs,  for 
the  ancient  Germans  called  dny 
thing  wild,  vast,  or  strong,  ur ; 
and  ochs,  in  their  language  signifies 
an  oa:.  The  uri  therefore  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  cannot  be  the 
urus  described  by  Caesar,  which 
was  an  animal  utterly  unknown 
in  Italy.  To  solve  this  difficulty. 
La  Cerda  would  have  us  read  tauri 
instead  of  uri.-  but  then  what  shall 
we  do  with  ver.  532.  of  the  third 
Georgick  ? 

Qnaesitas  ad  sacra  boves  Junonis  et  Urit : 

finr  here  tauris  instead  ofuris  cannot 
stand  in  the  verse.  The  same  com- 
mentator proposes  another  solution, 
to  read  ursi  instead  of  uri:  but 
this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  Rnseus 
interprets  sylvesires  uri  ^*  Bubali 
*'  quo8  vulgus  cum  Uris  confundit. 
;'  Plin.  1.  viii.  15."  This  is  not  a  fair 
interpretation  of  Pliny*s  words: 
that  author  does  not  say  the  com- 
mon people  call  the  huhalus,  urus; 
hut  that  they  call  the  urus,  huhalus : 
*'  Paucissima  Scjrthia  gignit,  inopia 
''fruticum:  pauca  contermina  illi 


^^  Germania:  insignia  tamen  bourn 
"  ferorum  genera,  jubatos,  bisontes^ 
'*  excellentique  et  vi  et  velocitate 
t<  urosy  quibus  imperitum  vulgus 
'^  huhalonim  nomen  imponit,  cum  id 
^^  gignat  Africa,  vituli  potius  cervive 
'^  quadam  siinilitudine."  The  Bu^ 
halus  of  Pliny  seems  to  be  that 
which  BeUonius  describes  under  the' 
name  of  Bos  Africanus,  which  he 
says  is  less  than  a  stag,  of  a  square, 
make,  with  reddish  shining  liair, 
and  horns  bending  towards  each 
other,  in  form  of  a  half  moon.  It 
is  therefore  very  different  from  the 
Buffalo,  which  is  common  in  Italy, 
of  the  milk  of  which  they  make 
those  fine  cheeses,  which  they  call 
casei  di  cavatto;  it  is  larger  than 
the  conunon  kine,  has  a  thicker 
body,  a  very  hard  skin,  and  thick, 
bending  black  horns.  I  do  not  find 
that  this  animal  was  distinguiished 
anciently  by  any  particular  name : 
and  therefore  Virgu  might  probably 
borrow  the  name  of  Urus,  which^ 
was  known  to  signify  the  wild 
bull  of  the  Herc3mian  forest.  La^ 
Cerda  quotes  a  passage  of  S.  Isi- 
dore, to  shew  that  the  Buhalus  was 
common  in  Italy  in  his  time,  which 
was  very  ancient.  The  words  of 
S.  Isidore  are :  ^*  Boas  anguis  Italiae 
'^  immensa  mole :  persequitur  gre- 
'^  ges  armentorum  et  huhalos :  et 
'^plurimo  lacte  irriguis  uberibus 
*'  se  innectit,  et  surgens  interimit,' 
'^  atque  inde  a  boum  populatione 
'^  boas  nomen  accepit.'*  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  S.  Isidore  took  what  he 
says,  in  this  quotation,  from  the 
following  passage  of  Pliny :  *'  Fa- 
*'  ciunt  his  fidem  in  Italia  appellatse 
^^  hose :  in  tantam  amplitudinem  ex- 
"  euntes,  ut,  Divo  Claudio  prin- 
*'  cipe,  occisae  in  Vaticano  solidus 
^'In  alvo  aspectatus  sit  infans, 
'^  Aluntur  pnmo  huhuU  l^ctis  succo, 
2b2 
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Soi;  40  the  CoMU  Stiff  with 
oswry  fiMC»iKMr  t|>a  UuiT^ 
heatsbeatiagupon  the  scorcn- 
ing  rocks  hurt  them  so  much 
iniBo%  ahlffials,'and  the  p6!-' 
son  of  thdr  cruel  teeth,  and 
the  scar  inflicted  on  the  bit- 
Uh  stem. '  For  this  crifne 
alQQe  is  the  goat  sacrificed  qo 
an  the  altars  of  Bacchus* 


Frigora  ne^  Ua^xm  canacovcreta  pmiom    9116 

Quantum  illi  nocuere  grcges,  durique  venenum 
Denti^^  et  ad^orso  signata  iu  stirpe  cicatrix. 
Nod  aliam  ob  culpam  Bafcho  caper  omnibus 
aris  380 


'^  unde  nomen  traxere."  It  is 
higllly  probable^  t^t  the  good  bi- 
Shon-  read  bubali  in  Pliny^  instep 
of  me  adjective  bnbuli :  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  infer  that  the  Buffalo 
was  anciently  called  Bubalus. 

Capreceque  sequaces,"]  It  is  capras 
in  the  Cambridge^  die  Bodleian, 
both  the  Arundelian^  and  both  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts. 

Servius  renders  sequaces,  persecu^ 
iricesi  It  signifies  pursuing  with 
desire ;  thus^  in  the  second  Eclogue: 

.  Fkttentem  cytisum  teguitur  lasciva  ca- 
peUay 
Te  Corydpn  o  Alex^ '  tfahit  sua  quemque^ 
voluptas. 

376.  Frigora  fiec  iaritum,  S^c,"] 
"  H^  now  explains  more  fully  what 
'^  he  had  said  before^  and  shews 
*^  what  are  those  cruel  winters, 
**  what  the  powerful  suns,  what  the 

injury  of  beasts*  As  if  he  should 
say,  I.  said  that  the  cattle  did 
more  harm  to  vineyards  than 
'*  cruel  winters,  or  scorching  suns : 
'^  for  neither  the  colds  stiff  with 
'^  hoary  frost  (here  is  the  cruelty  of 
'^  winter),  nor  the  burning  heats 
^'  beating  upon  the  scorching  rocks 
*^  (here  is  tne  powerful  sun\  do  so 
'^  much, harm  as  those  cattle:  for 
*^  their  bite  is  full  of  poison,  and 
*^  may  be  called  a  scar,  or  ulcer, 
*'  rather  than  a  bite."     La  Cekda. 

377.  Gravis  incuinbevs  scopulis 
areniibus  ceslas.]  In  the  Cambridge 
manuscript  it  is  ardaiiibus  instead 
of  arentibus.  In  the  King*s,  and 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it 


is  cestus  instead  of  cestas.  See  the 
note  on  book  i.  ver.  312.  a^d  book 
ii.  ver.  322. 

Servius  interprets  incumbens  sco- 
pulis, Eiiam  saxa  caUnibus  penetrans, 
m  which  sense  he  is  followed  by 
Ruseus  and  May : 

And  parching  suns,  that  bum  the  hfid> 
est.  rocks : 

And  Dryden : 

Nor  dog-dajTB*  parching  heat,  that  iqdits 
the  rocks : 


And  Mr.  B- 
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Not  raging  heats  that  pierce  through 
thirsty  rocks : 

And  Dr.  Trapp : 

Nor  summer,  when  it  drys  and.  bums 
the  rocks. 

But  what  harm  is  it  to  the  vineyards 
if  the  rocks  are  split  or  burnt  wiA 
heat  ?  I  take  the  poet's  meaning  to 
be,  that  vineyards  planted  on  8 
rocky  soil,  which  therefore  suffer 
most  in  dry  weather,  are  not  sq 
much  injured  by  the  most  scprdiing. 
heat,  as  by  the  biting  of  cattle* 
The  poet  mentions  vineyards  being 
planted  in  rocks,  in  ver.  520. 


Etalte 


JVIitis  in  apricis  coquitur  vindemia  saxis. 

380.  Non  aliam  ob  culpam  Bacck» 
caper  omnibus  aris  ccediiur,]  In  one 
of  the  Arundelian  manuscripts  we 
have  causam  instead  of  culpam,  but 
culpam  is  more  poetical. 

This  seems  to  be   taken  fixxm 
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CsdditnUy  Qt.  vet^res  ineuat  prose^ia  ludi :     . 


uA'  the  loGifnt  pl<i»  coma 
upQii  th«  ttaee:  and-  tiie 
Athenians  i^eoDOsod  remoards 
fcnr  wit  about-tbe  viUagetand 
GroM-w»yss 


to 


Yarro^  -who  tells  us»  that  the  bite? 

of  goats    poisons    the    vines    and 

oHTes,  for  which  reason  goats  are 

sacrificed  to-  Bacchus^  by  way  c^ 

punishment  for  their  crime :  '^  Quae- 

"dam  enim  pecudes  culturae  sunt 

"  inimiisa^  ae  veneno,  ut  istae>,  quaa 

*'  dixisti^  caprcB.    £8e  enim-  omnia 

'^natvella   sata   earpendo    corrumr 

''punt,  non  minimum  vites,  atqua 

''olaas.     Itaque  propterea  instita- 

''turn  diversa  de  causa>  ut  ex  ca« 

^'prino.  genere   ad  alii  dei    aitam 

'^Dostia  adduceretnr>   ad  alii  non 

^  sacnfiearetur^  cum  ab  eodem  odio 

^  alter    videre    nollet,   alter  etiam 

'^iddieBe    pereuntem    vellet.      Sic 

*'  fectum;  ut  Libera  patri  repertori 

''villa  hirci  mmolareniur,  proinde 

**  ut  capUe  dUrent  pesnas.    Contra  ut 

'*  Minerv®  caprini  generis  nil^il  im- 

'*inolar£nt^    propter    oleair,   quod 

''  earn,   quam  Iseserit^  fieri  dicunt 

^'  sterilem.    Ejus  enim  salivam  esse 

'*  fiuctui  venenum." 

38L  JProscefda.]  *'  The  ancient 
''  theatre  was  a  semicircular  build- 
"  ing^  appropriated  to  the  acting  of 
''pbysy  the  name  being  derived 
*'from  Bui^fMh  to  behold.  It  was 
'^  divided  into  the  following  parts^ 
"1.  The  •  Porticus,  scalce,  s&liliar 
'f^  rows  of  sedilia,  or  seats^  were 
^'calkd  cunei,  because  they  were 
''fbnned  like  wedges,  growing^nar^ 
'^rawer>  as  they  came  nearer  the 
'*  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  these 
*'were  all  disposed  about  the  cir- 
'' cumference  of  the  theatre.  ^.  The 
*' orchestra,  so  called  from  i^xfiT^tu, 
'*tadance:  it  was  the  inner  part,  or 
'^centre  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
*'  West  of  all,  and  hollow,  whence 
''the  whole  open  space  of  the 
'^  theatre  war  called  cavea.  Here 
''  Bat  the  emaUits,  and  here  were 


'^  the  dancers  and  music.  $,  The 
"proscenium,  which  was  a  place 
'*^  drawn  from  one  horn  of  the 
*■  theatre  to  the  other,  between  the 
"  orchestra  and  the  scene,,  being 
"  higher  than  the  orchestra,  and 
'^ lower  than  the  scene:  here  the 
"  comic  and  tragic  actors  spoke  and 
"  acted  upon  an  elevated  place 
"  which  was  called  the  pulpitum,  ot 
"  stage.  4^  The  scene  was  the  op^ 
'^  posite  part  to  the  audience; 
"  decorated  with  pictures  and  co- 
*^  liimns,  and  originally  with  trees, 
"  to  shade  the  actors,  when  they 
*'  performed  in  the  open  air :  so 
'^  called  firom  crrunA,  a  shade,  5.  The 
"  poscenium^  or  part  behind  die 
"  scenes.**     Rujius. 

382.  Ingemisr\  It  is  usually 
printed  ingenles,  which  seems  to  he 
an  useless  epithet  in  this  placa 
Ruseus  refers  it  to  Theseidae,  making 
the  sense  to  be,  "  the  greet  Aike^ 
"  nians  instituted  rewards-  about  the 
"  villages  and  cross-nHit^s"  Servius^ 
Grimc^dus,  and  La  Cerda  take  no 
notice  at  all  of  ingentes.  Mr.  B— 
joins  it  with  pagos,  and  trandates 
them  crowded  villages.  Dr.  Tr^p 
in  his  note  says,  "  sure  it  belongs 
"  to  pagos,'*  but  he  seems  to  omit 
it  in  nis  translation :  "  And  all  the 
"  roads  and  villages  around.*' 

1  have  put  ingeniis  instead  oSingen* 
tes  on  the  authority  of  Pierius,  -vdio 
says  it  is  ingeniis  in  all  tiie  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  which  he  had 
seen.  The  poet  here  alludes  to  the 
ancient  custom  amongst  the  Greeks 
of  proposing  a  goat  for  a  prize  to 
him,  who  should  be  judged  to  excel 
in  satirical  verse.    Thus  Horace : 

Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob 
hircum. 
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and  rejoieiiig  ia  their  cupt 
danced  upoa  the  greaay  tknia 
in  the  soft  meadows.  The 
Aiiioalan  hasbaodineii  also, 
whoderive  their  original  from 
Troy,  iert  in  uncouth  renei^ 
and  with  unbounded  laugh- 
ter :  and  put  on  horrid  masks 
made  of  barlcs  of  trees;  and 
invoke  thee,  O  Bacchus,  ]in 
Joyful  stndns,  and  hang  up 
litt^  soft  fanagea  to  thee  on 
akutyirfne. 


Tbeseida  posuere,  atque  inter  pocula  Itieti 
Mollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saluere  per  utrecu 
Nee  non  Ausonii,  Troja  gens  missa,  coloni  S85 
Versibus  incomptis  ludunt,  risuque  soluto ; 
Oraque  corticibus  sumunt  horrenda  cavatis : 
£t  te,  Bacche,  vocant  per  carmina  laeta,  tibique 
Oscilla  ex  alta  suspendant  moUia  piau. 


Hence  this  sort  of  poetry  came  to 
obtain  the  name  or  tragedy  from 
ri»yoi,  a  ffoat,  and  «^^  a  song. 
There  is  a  Tine  in  Horace  not  muai 
unlike  this  of  Virgil :  it  is  in  his 
first  epistle : 

Quia  drcum  pagos,  et  circum  compita 
victor. 

Pagos,]  Pagus  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  vnyn,  a  well;  because 
where  they  found  a  well,  they  be- 
gan to  make  their  habitations. 

S%S.  Tkeseidas.']  Tragedy  had  its 
beginning  among  the  Athenians. 
Theilpis,  an  Athenian  Poet,  w|io 
was  contemporary  with  Solon,  im- 
proved it,  and  is  commonly  said  to 
have  invented  it:  though  it  was 
very  rude  even  in  his  time,  as  we 
find  in  Horace : 

Ignotum   Tragicae  genus  invenisse  Ca- 

moenae 
Dicitur,   et    plaustris   vexisse    poemata 

Thespis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentque  |)eruncti  faeci- 

bus  ora. 

When  Thespis  first   exposed  ilie  Tragic 

muse. 
Rude  were  the  actors,  and  a  cart  the  scene. 
Where  ghastly  faces  stained  mth  lees  of 

wine 
Frighted  the  children,  and   amused  t?ie 

crowd. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

It  is  even  now  a  custom  in  Italy, 
for  the  country  people,  as  they 
are  carrying  the  grapeS  home,  to 
tread  them  in  tlie  cart,  and,  with 
f^ces  all  besmeared,  to  throw  out 


uncouth  jests  at  those  who  pass  by* 
This  seems  to  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  original  of  tragedy,  as 
mentioned  by  Horace.  Theseus  was 
king  of  Athens,  and  first  brought 
them  out  of  the  fields  to  live  in 
walled  towns.  Hence  they  are 
called  Thesddas  by  Virgil. 

384.  Unctos  saluere  per  fUresI] 
The  utres  were  bags  maae  of  goan 
skins,  into  which  they  put  their 
wine,  as  is  now  practised  in  the 
Levant  These  skms  were  blown 
up  like  bladders,  and  besmeared 
with  oil.  They  were  set  in  the 
fields,  and  it  was  the  custom  to 
dance  upon  them  with  one  leg,  at 
the  feasts  of  Bacchus.  The  sians 
being  very  slippery,  the  dancers 
often  fell  down,  which  occasioned  a 
great  laughter. 

385.  Ausofiii  TrojaJ]  In  tbe 
King's  manuscript  it  is  Ausonu  et 
Troja, 

388.  Vocant,']  La  Cerda  reads 
canunt, 

389.  OscUla,']  The  learned  are 
divided  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  oscilla  in  this  place.  Some 
have  recourse  to  the  following  faUe. 
Bacchus  had  taught  Icarius,  an 
Athenian  shepherd,  the  use  of  wine, 
which  he  commimicated  to  his 
neighbours.  The  country  people, 
being  exceedingly  delighted  with 
this  noble  liquor,  dramc  of  it  to 
excess,  and  finding  themselves  dis- 
ordered, thought  they  had  been 
poisoned  by  Icarius,  and  killed  him. 
His  dog  returning  home  to  Erigone, 
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Hinc  omnis  largo  pubescit  vinea  foetu :        S90 
Complentur  vallesque  cavae,  saltusque  profundi, 
Etquocunquedeus  circum  caput  egit  honestiim. 
Ergo  rite  suum  Baccho  dicemus  houorem 
Carminibus  patriis,  lancesque  et  liba  feremus ; 
Et  ductus  comu  stabit  sacer  hircus  ad  aram,  395 
Pinguiaque  in  verubus  torrebimus  exta  columis. 


Hmcb  every  vlneyanl  swdlt 
«rith  ft  laige  prooiice;  and 
the  hoIlowvaUeyi»  and  shady 

Soves  are  filled,  ^Khcxeaoevei 
e  god  shewa  hit  gradoua 
countenance.  TheroiMe  we 
will  honour  Bacchus  wi^  our 
country  venes  accordhig  to 
custom,  aud  ofiier  chai^^ers 
and  holy  cakes:  and  die  sa- 
cred goat  shall  be  led  by  the 
horns  and  stand  at  hb  altar, 
and  we  will  roast  the  ftt  en- 
trails on  hazel  q^. 


the  daughter  of  Icarius^  conducted 
her  to  th^  dead  body  of  his  master^ 
(m.  the  sight  of  which  ^e  hanged 
herself.  Soon  after  the  Athenians 
were  visited  with  a  great  pestilence^ 
and  their  young  women  running 
mad  hanged  themselves.  On  con- 
sol&i^  the  Oracle  they  were  told, 
that  they  must  appease  the  manes 
of  Engone.  This  they  performed, 
by  tying  ropes  to  the  branches  of 
trees  and  swinging  on  them,  as  if 
they  were  hanged :  and  afterwards, 
many  &lling  down  and  hurting 
Aemselyes,  they  hung  up  little 
images  instead  of  them^ves.  May 
thinks  it  alludes  to  these  images : 

And  virgin's  statues  on  the  lofty  pine 
Did  hang. 

Mr.  B  understands  it  of  the 

swinging: 

•  They  ride  on  swings  suspended  in  the 
wind. 

And  indeed  there  are  not  wanting 
some  commentators,  who  tell  us,  it 
was  the  custom,  at  the  feasts  of 
Bacchus,  to  swing  on  ropes,  and 
play  at  see-saw  like  our  children. 
Omers  say  the  oscUla  were  bunches 
of  flowers  in  the  form  of  phalli; 
of  this  opinion  is  Grimoaldus:  "  Et 
*'ad  risus  ejccitandos  imagunculas 
<*fippensas  arboribus,  instar  mem- 
"brorum  virilium  ore  lingerent." 
Buseus  says  they  were  little  earthen 
images  of  Bacchus,  which  were 
thought  to  bestow  fertility  which 
way  soever  their  faces  turned,  as 


they  were  blown  about  by  the 
wind.  In  this  he  is  followed  by 
Dryden : 

In  joUy  hymns  they  praise  the  go<f  of 

wine. 
Whose  earthen  images  adorn  the  pine ; 

And  by  Dr.  Trapp : 

And  hang  thy  litUe  images  aloft 
On  a  taU  pine. 

393.  Suum  honorem.']  Pierius  says 
it  is  suos  honores  in  some  ancient 
manuscripts,  which  seems  a  more 
grand  expression. 

394.  Liha.']  The  libum  was  a  sort 
of  holv  cake,  made  of  flower,  honey, 
and  oil,  or,  according  to  some,  of  se- 
sasum,  milk,  and  honey. 

395.  Ductus  comu,]  The  victims 
were  led  with  a  slack  rope  to  the 
altar :  for  if  they  were  reluctant  it 
was  thought  an  lU  omen.  Dryden 
therefore  is  mistaken  when  he  trans- 
lates this  passage. 


And  a  guilty  goat 


Dragged  by  the  horns  be  to  his  altass 
brought. 


And  Mr.  B- 


And  a  hallowM  goat 


'  Dragg'd  by  the  horns  be  to  his  altar 
brought. 

And  Dr.  Trapp : 

And  at  his  altar  kill  the  victim  goat. 
Dragged  by  the  horns. 

396.  Verubus  colurnis,']    See  the 
note  on  ver*  299* 
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There  b  /it  anotlitr  talmir 
wUch  bflMogs  to  vinet,  of 
trhich  there  is  no  ead ;  fir 
the  ^KhxAe  grooBd  Is  to  be 
phxic^ud  three  or  four  times 
vvoy  jaatt  and  tlie  dods  are 
eontfaraaUyto  be  broken  nvMi 
bended  dngs :  an  the  grove 
Is  to  he  Hghtenedef  its  leaves. 
The  labom:  of  hoAandmeA 
comes  rooad  anhi,  and  the 
year  rolb  reond  hi  the  same 
steps.  And  when  the  vine- 
yard shall  have  lost  its  latest 
leaves,  and  the  cold  north 
wind  shall  have  deprived  the 
woods  of  thdr  glory,  even 
thm  the  dngent  countryman 
extends  his  care  to  the  fol- 
lowing year. 


£st  etiam  ille  labor  curandis  vitibiis  alter, 

Cui  nunquam  exhausti  satis  est:  namque  otime 

quotannis 
Terque  quaterque  solum  scindenduns  glebaqoe 

yersis 
Sternum  frangenda  bidentibus:  omnelevandum 
Fronde  nemus.     Redit  agricolis  labor  actus  in 

orbem,  4*01 

Atque  in  se  sua  per  vefstigia  volvitur  annus. 
Ac  jam  olim  seras  posuit  cum  vinea  frondes, 
Frigidus  et  stlvis  Aquilo  decussit  honorem ; 
Jam  tum  acer  curas  venientem  extendi!  in  annum 


3^97.  Est  etiam,  <^c.]  He  now  re- 
turns to  the  vineyards,  and  shews 
what  labour  farther  attends  the  cul- 
ture of  them,  in  frequent  diggingj 
dressing,  and  pruning. 

399.  Versis  bidenttbus.^  I  have 
shewn  what  instnunent  the  bidens 
is,  in  the  note  on  ver.  355.  I  take 
the  epithet  versis  in  this  place  to 
signify  bent ;  for  the  drag  is  like  a 
long-tined  pitchfork,  with  the  tines 
bent  downwards,  almost  with  right 
angles. 

400.  Omne  levandum  fronde  ne^ 
mus.l  It  is  usual  to  thin  the  leaves, 
to  give  the  sun  a  greater  power  to 
ripen  the  fruit 

402.  In  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvitur 
annusJl  Annus  Is  said  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  annulus,  a  ring: 
though  the  contrary  seems  more 
probable.  The  hieroglyphical  re- 
presentation of  the  year  is  a  serpent 
rolled  in  a  circle  with  his  tau  in 
his  mouth. 

403.  Et."]  In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  it  is  at :  in  the  King*s 
and  in  some  printed  editions  it  is  ac, 

Seras  posuit  cum  vinea  frondesJ] 
Columella  says  the  vineyard  should 
begin  to  be  pruned  about  the  begin- 
ning of  our  October,  if  the  weather 
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be  fair  and  mild,  and  the  equittdc- 
tial  rains  have  preceded,  and  the 
shoots  have  acquired  a  just  dej[ree 
of  ripeness:  for  a  dry  sea£k>n  re- 
quires the  pruning  to  be  later: 
"  Placet  ergo,  si  mitis,  ac  tempe- 
''  rata  permittit  in  ea  regione,  qtUlitt 
^'colimus,  caeli  dementia,  facta vio- 
'*  demia,  secundum  idus  Octobtis, 
auspicari  putationem,  cum  tamen 
equinoctiales  pluvise  praecesserint, 
et  sarmenta  justam  maturitatem^ 
*'  ceperint,  nam  siccitas  seriorem 
*'  putationem  facit/' 

404.  Frigidus  et  sylvis  Aquilo  de- 
cussit  konoremr]  "  This  entire  line 
"  is  taken  from  Varro  Atacinos." 
FuLV.  Ursin. 

405.  Curas  venientem  extendit  in 
annum^l  This  autumnal  pruning  is 
really  providing  for  the  next  year. 
Thuis  Columella:  ^'  Quandocunque 
"  igitur  vinitor  hoc  opus  obibit,  tria 
^^  prsedpue  custodiat.  Primum  ut 
^'  quam  maxime  fructui  consulat: 
'*  deinde,  ut  in  annum  sequentem 
'*  quam  laetissimas  jam  hinc  eligat 
*^  materias :  tum  etiam  ut  quam  too- 

gissimam  perennitatem  stirpi  ac- 
quirat.  Nam  quicquid  ex  his 
omittitur,  magnum  affert  domino 
dispendium." 
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RnsticBs,  et  canro  Saturni  dente  relictam 
Persequitur  vitem  attondens^  fingitque  putando. 
Primus  liumum  fodito,  primus  devecta  cremato 
Sarmenta,  et  vallps  primus  sub  tecta  referto :  409 
Postremus  metito.  Bis  vitibus  in^ruit  umbra : 
Bis  segetem  densis  obducunt  sentibus  herbse : 
Dunis  uterque  labor.     Laudato  ingentia  rura : 


and  peneeutet  the  naked  via* 
with  Saturn's  hook,  and  fimaa 
it  by  praning.  Be  the  first  to 
dk"  the  ground,  be  the  first 
to  Dum  the  shoots  vrtiich  rtn 
have  cut  off,  and  be  t)te  nrst 
to  carry  the  stakes  homej 
betlie  last  to  gather.  Twice 
doeashade  ovogrowthe  vinea* 
Twice  do  weeds,  and  boshea 
overnrun  the  ground :  both 
thase  require  great  Ubour. 
Coir.mend  a  large  farm. 


406.  Rusticus,]  Pierius  says  it  is 
agncola  in  the  Roman  manuscript 

Curto  Saturni  dente,"]  Saturn  is 
represented  with  a  sickle  in  his 
lumd.  The  ancient  pruning  knife 
seems  to  have  been  larger  than 
what  we  use,  and  perhaps  was  the 
rerj  same  instrument  with  that 
which  they  used  in  reaping.  Both 
me  called  j^/jr. 

EeUctam  vitem.l  I  have  trans- 
lated it  the  nakea  vine ;  that  part 
which  is  leht  when  all  the  fruit  is 
gathered*  and  the  leaves  are  fallen 
oft  Servius  interprets  it  that  which 
the  husbandman  had  left  a  little  be- 
fore :  *'  scilicet  a  se  paulo  ante  de- 
"  sertam.'*  In  this  sense  Mr.  B — 
has  translated  it : 

He  ieeks  the  vine  which  he  had  just 
Ibrsook. 

Rbsnis  interprets  it  nudatam  vitem, 
m  which  he  is  followed  by  Diyden : 

Ev'n  then  the  naked  vine  he  persecutes. 

Dr.  Trapp  has  not  translated  relic- 
tam :  but  in  his  note  he  says  ^'  re- 
**Uetam;  i.  e.  aUquandiu  neglectam. 
''Ruaras  renders  it  by  nudatam; 
"which  is  very  strange.'* 

407*  Persequitur  vtiem  attondensy 
filgiime  putando,"]  In  one  of  Dr. 
Kead^s  manuscripts  it  is  prosequitur 
instead  of  persequitur. 

Grimoaldus^  La  Cerda,  Ruseus^ 
Old  some  others  understand  this  verse 
lot  to  mean  only  pruning,  but  to 
consist  of  two  parts.    They  inter- 


pret vitem  attondens  to  mean  tlie 
^cutting  off  the  roots  which  grow 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground^  or 
day  roots^  which  the  Romans  called 
ahlaqueatio.  Columella  speaks  of 
this  at  large,  in  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  Dr. 
Trapp  translates  it  Urns, 

4)0.  M'eiitor\  Messis  and  meto 
are  used  for  the  gathering  in  of  any 
produce ;  as  well  as  for  harvest  and 
reaping.  Virgil  applies  messisj  in 
the  fourth  Georgick^  to  the  taking 
of  the  honey :  duo  iempora  messis. 

Bis  vitibus  ingruit  undn'a.'J^  The 
vines  are  twice  overloaded  with 
leaves:  therefore  they  must  be 
pruned  twice  in  a  year.  He  means 
the  summer  dressing,  when  the 
young  shoots  are  to  be  nipped  with 
the  Ingers;  and  the  autumnal 
pruning. 

412.  Lafidato  ingentia  rura,  esi' 
guum  colito.]  This  is  an  imitation 
of  the  following  verse  of  Hesiod : 

The  meaning  of  the  Poet  seems  to 
be,  that  you  may  admire  the  splen« 
dor  of  a  large  vineyard^  but  that 
you  had  better  cultivate  a  small 
one:  because  the  labour  of  culti- 
vating vines  is  so  great,  that  the 
master  cannot  extend  his  care  oy&t 
a  very  large  spot  of  ground.  Colu- 
mella relates  a  story  &om  Graecinus, 
in  confirmation  of  this.  A  man  had 
two  daughters,  and  a  large  vine- 
yard, of  which  he  gave  a  third  part 
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with  the  eldest  daughter  in  mar- 
riage :  and  yet  he  garnered  as  much 
fruit  as  he  did  before.     Afterwards 
he  married  the  younger  daughter^ 
with  another  third  for  her  portion ; 
and  still  found  that  his  remaining 
third  part  produced  as  much  as  the 
whole  had  done:  which  could  arise 
firom  no  other  cause^  than  that  he 
was  able  to  cultivate  a  third  part 
better  than  the  whole  vineyard  be- 
fore it  was  divided.     "  Idque  non 
**  solum  ratione,  sed  etiam  exemplo 
''  nobis  idem  Gra^inus  declarat  eo 
'*  libro,   quem    de  vineis    scripsit, 
**  cum  refert  ex  patre  suo  saepe  se 
^  audire  solitum  Paridium  quendam 
••  Veterensem  vicinum  suum  duas 
"  filias^  et  vineis  consitum  habuisse 
•*  fundum,    cujus    partem    tertiam 
"  nubenti   maK>ri    nlise  dedisse  in 
"  dotem,  ac  ninilo  minus  seque  mag- 
'*  nos  fructus  ex  duabus  partibus 
^*  ejusdem  fundi  percipere  solitum. 
"  Minorem    deinde    filiam    nuptui 
*'  collocasse  in  dimidia  parte  reliqui 
"  agri.     Nee  sic  ex  pristino  reditu 
'*  detraxisse.     Quod  quid  conjicit? 
•'  nisi  melius  scilicet  ppstea  cultam 
esse  tertiam  illam  fundi  partem, 
quam    antea    universam."      The 
same  author  mentions  this  precept 
of  the  poet  with  great  commenda- 
tion, and  says  it  was  taken  from  a 
saying  of  one  of  the   seven   wise 
men,  and  that  it  was  a  proverb  of 
the  Carthaginians,  that  a  Jield  ought 
to  be  weaker  than  the  husbandman. 
He  adds,  that,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  seven  acres  was  the 
allowance    to    eadi    person,    from 
which   they  derived    more  profit, 
than  they   did    in  his  time  from 
large  plantations :  "  Nos  ad  csetera 
**  praecepta    illud    adjicimus,   quod 
*'  sapiens  unus  de  septem  in  per- 
petuimi   posteritati   pronuntiavit, 
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farf6i  H^t^Wy  adhibendum  modum 
meusuramque  rebus,  idque  ut  non 
solum  aliud  acturis,  sed  et  agrum 
paraturis  dictum  intelligatnr,  ne 
majorem  quam  ratio  cidculorum 
patiatur,  emere  velit:  nam  hue 
pertinet  praeclara  nostri  poetse 
sententia; 
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Laudato  ingentia  nira. 
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**  Exiguum  GoHto 

'*  Quod  vir  eruditissimus,  at  m€» 
'^'fert  opinio,  traditum  vetus  pne- 
''  ceptum  numeris  signavit :  quippe 
acutissimam  gentem  I'oenos  dixisse 
convenit,     Imbeciliiorem    agrum, 
quam  agricolam  esse  debere :  quo- 
''  niam  cum  sit  colluctandum  cum 
eo,  si  fundus  prsevaleat,  allidi  do- 
minum.   Nee  dubium  quin  minus 
*'  reddat  laxus  ager  non  recte  cul- 
"  tus,  quam  angustus  eximie.  Ideo- 
'*  que  post  reges  exactos  Liciniaiut 
''  ilia   septena  jugera,   quae   plebis 
**  tribunus  viritim  diviserat,  majores 
qusestus  antiquis  retulere,  quam 
nunc  nobis  prsebent  amplissima 
"  vervacta." 

413.  Aspera  rusci  vimina.'^    We 
learn  from  Pliny  that  the  ruscu*  is 
the    same    with    the    oxymyrsine: 
^*  Castor  oxymyrsinen  myrti  foliis 
^^  acutis,  ex  qua  fi  unt  ruri  scops^ 
"  rusciim     vocavit."       Oocymyrsine 
signifies  sharp-pointed  myrtle ;  ^d 
is  therefore  the  same  with  the  nxh 
T^cfAv'^fm,    or    prickly    myrtle    of      ; 
I'heophrastus,  to  which  he  com- 
pares the  Alexandrian  laurel,  on  ac- 
count of  the  berries  growing  upon      a 
the  leaves :  "ihet  ^t  xxi  r«9f  tn^i  w 
''l^»y  Wlv,  cm  91  Tf  'AA<|«f^^f/«  imcXmh       { 
^ev»)  ^flt^yj),  juf,)  crvxn  rt^  x«i  Of^m^- 
THi  fih  oSv  ^tf^yi);  Iv  rcvTtt  ro  tdt§f,  tftt       7 
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Viinina  per  sylvam,  et  ripis  fluvialis  arundo 
Cfleditur,  incultique  exercet  cura  salicti.        415 
Jam  vinctae  vites :  jam  falcem  arbusta  teponunt; 
Jam  canit  extremes  effcetus  vinitor  antes : 
SoUicitanda  tamen  tellus,  pulvisque  movendus, 
Et  jam  maturis  metuendus  Jupiter  uvis.       419 
Contra^  non  ulla  est  oleis  cultura:  neque  illae 


broom  muft  be  cut  in  tlie 
woods,  and  the  watery  reedoo 
the  banks,  nor  must  you  aeg* 
lect  theuncultivattd  wilhmt. 
Now  the  vines  are  tied,  now 
the  trees  no  longer  reqdre 
the  hook;  now  the  weary 
dresser  sings  about  the  utmoat 
rows ;  yet  the  earth  most  be 
turned  up,  and  the  dust  stir- 
red, and  Jupiter  is  to  be  feared« 
even  when  the  grapes  aT« 
Quite  ripe.  On  the  contrary, 
the  olives  require  no  culture, 
nor  do  they 


rides  plainly  enough  describes  our 
hatcher's  broom  under  the  name  of 
fw^Qtfn  «yM«,  or  wild  myrtle.  He 
says  the  leaves  are  like  those  of 
myrtle,  but  broader^  pointed  like  a 
qpear,  and  sharp.  The  £ruit  is 
round,  growing  on  the  middle  of 
tlie  lea^  red  when  ripe,  and  having 
a  bony  kemeL  Many  stalks  rise 
fimn  the  same  root,  a  cnbit  high, 
bending,  hard  to  break,  and  full  of 
leaves.  The  root  is  like  that  of 
dog's  grass,  of  a  sour  taste  and  bit- 
teiisb.  It  grows  in  wild  and  craggy 
fdaoes:  Mv^ritn  iy^M  r«  fth  ^tfAA«v 

ysAtv,  IV  fiio-m  it  rm  vtrtix»  wt^t^t^, 
i^^Stfh  h  rS  wf^eufw^ttt,  ix/trret  rl  hn)^ 
if£>hs»  ^ttXmnat  AvyMi%  voAXtf  to  rnq 

yntfum  r^v^nit,  iarox/xgajr  ....  ^Urtu 
IP  T^x*^*  ro«-««(  Ko}  xfuftHSito-t.  The 
botcher's  broom  i^  so  called,  be- 
cnue  our  butchers  make  use  of  it 
to  sweep  their  stalls.  It  grows  in 
woods  and  bushy  places.  In  Italy 
4ey  frequently  make  brooms  of  it. 
I  suppose  it  was  used  to  bind  their 
vines  in  Virgil's  time,  by  its  being 
mentioned  in  this  place. 

414.  Sylvam.']    It  is  sykas  in  the 

iDg*s  manuscript 

41 6.  Jam  yinctcB  vites,  &c.}  He 
concludes  this  passage  with  shew- 
ing that  the  labour  of  cultivating 
vineyards  is  perpetual.  He  has  sS- 
ready  mentioned  a  frequent  digging 


of  the  ground;  the  summer  and  au« 
tumn  pruning;  and  the  tying  of 
the  vines.  Now  he  observes,  that 
when  all  this  is  performed,  and  the 
labour  might  seem  to  be  ended 
with  the  vintage,  yet  the  ground  is 
still  to  be  stirred  and  broken  to 
dust;  and  that  storms  are  to  be 
feared  even  when  the  grapes  are 
ripe. 

In  the  King*s,  and  in  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts,  it  is  junct(B  in^ 
stead  of  vinctce. 

417*  Jam  canit  extremes  effixtu* 
vinitor  antes.]  It  is  effectos  m  the 
Bodleian,  and  effectus  m  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts.  Pierius  says 
it  is 

Jam  canit  efflsctos  extremus  vinitor  ant« 

in  the  Roman  manuscript ;  and  ca- 
nit ej^cctus  extremes  in  the  Lombard, 
and  m  the  Medicean  manuscripts. 

420.  Contra,  non  ulla  est,  SicJ^ 
Having  shewed  the  great  labour 
which  attends  the  care  of  a  vine- 
yard ;  he  now  opposes  the  olive  to 
it,  which  requires  hardly  any  cul- 
ture. He  says  the  same  of  other 
fruit  &ees,  and  mentions  the  wild 
plants,  which  are  produced  abun- 
dantly; and  thence  he  infers,  that 
if  nature  affords  us  so  many  useful 
plants,  we  ought  not  to  be  badc- 
ward  in  ][^anting,  and  bestowing 
our  own  labour. 

In  the  Bodleian  manuscript  it  is 
nonnulla,  Servius  mentions  this  read- 
ing. But  it  seems  to  be  making 
2  C2 
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STSoSr  hSSSS?;  ^SSm  Procurvam   expectant   falcem^  rastrosque   te- 

dDce  they  have  taken  root  ^^^^„  .  a.o\ 

|A    the    field*,    and    stood  naces ;  4f^i 

U»  bUuts.   The  earth  itfelf  ^^  ,  i  .  , 

afibrda  cufficient  mpbtiire»  Cum  semel  hseserunt  arvis,  aurasque  tuleruot. 

when  it  ia  opened  with  the  ^  '  i 

bookeddrag,  jpg^  gj^^jg  tellus,  cum  dente  recluditur  unco. 


the  Poet  guilty  of  a  very  poor  ex- 
pression to  say.  Vines  require  a  great 
deal  of  culture;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
olives  require  some. 

Virgil  does  not  say  in  this  pas- 
sage, that  olives  require  no  culture 
at  all ;  but  that  they  have  no  occa- 
tnoh  for  any,  after  they  have  once 
taken  to  the  around,  and  grown 
strong.  They  have  no  occasion  for 
harrows,  and  pruning  hooks;  and 
heed  okdy  a  httle  breaking  of  iJie 
g^und»  and  some  plou^ing.  Co- 
lumella does  not  greatly  differ  fVom 
^e  ^oet.  He  says  no  tree  requires 
so  much  culture  as  the  vine,  at  so 
little  as  the  olive.  *'  Omnis  tamen 
*'  arbcnris  cultus  simplicior,  quam 
"  vinearum  est,  longeque  ex  omni- 
^  bus  stirpibus  minorem  impensam 
*'  desiderat  olea,  quae  prima  om- 
'^  nium  arborum  est,  nam  quamvis 
"  non  continuis  annis,  sed  fere  al- 
*'  tero  quoque  fructum  afFerat,  exi- 
'^  mia  tamen  ejus  ratio  est,  quod 
**  levi  cultu  sustinetur,  et  cum  se 
non  induit,  vix  uUam  impensam 
poscit:  sed  et  siquam  recipit, 
subinde  ductus  multiplicat :  neg- 
lecta  Gompluribus  annis  non  ut 
vinea  deficit,  eoque  ipso  tempore 
'^  aliquid  edam  interim  patrifami- 
''  lias  praest?it,  et  cum  adhibita  cul- 
"^  tura  est,  uno  anno  emendatur." 

423.  Ipsa  satis  tellus,  &c.]  These 
two  lines  have  been  as  variously  in- 
terpreted as  any  passage  in  Virgil. 
Servius  takes  saiis  to  mean  the 
planted  olives  ;  vomere  to  be  put  for 
per  vomerem  ;  and  fruges  for  com. 
Thus  according  to  him,  the  sense* 
will  foe  this :  An  eUve^yard,  when  it 
is  plougJied,  affords  both  mouturt  to 
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the  planted  olives,  and  yields  com 
also  by  means  of  the  share.  In  this 
he  is  exactly  followed  by  Orimoal- 
dus,  except  that  he  interprets  dente 
unco  a  spade,  and  he  paraphrases  it 
tfius :  **  Olivetum,  si  ligone  foditilr, 
**  ad  oleas,  cseterasque  in  eo  flttttn 
'*  arbores  irrigandas  aptum  reddi- 
''  tur,  sin  aratro  quoque  Vertatur, 
<'  non  olivarium  modo,  sed  frum^- 
*^  t^um  edam  fieri  poterit"  May's 
translation  is  to  the  same  purpose: 

The  eartfi  itselfe,  when  furrow'd  fay  tfat 
plough. 

Doth  food  enough  on  her,  and  conie  be- 
stow. 

La  Cerda  takes  dente  unco  and  vb^ 
mere  to  be  only  two  ex^nresskma  fir 
the  plough-share :  he  contends  tibat 
saiis  is  the  adverb,  and  Xhsitfn^ 
means  the  fruit  of  the  olives :  '^Nam 
*'  tellus  ipsa  quocunque  aratrot,  quo* 
**  cunque  vomere  invertatur  (adeo 
non  necessarii  rastri)  praebet  hu-> 
morem,  qui  sads  ad  oleas.  Hind 
gravidcB  fruges   sunt    ipsiasiiiMe 

^  oleae Male  enim  aliqiu  per 

fruges  capiunt  frumenta.  MJe 
etiam  per  vocem  satis  accifHunt 
*'  sata,  cum  hie  sit  adverbium.*' 
Ruseus  follows  Servius  as  to  saiUi 
and  Grimoaldus  as  to  dente  unoo; 
but  he  gives  quite  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  cum  vomere :  "  Id  est  sta- 
tim  atque  aperitur  vomere,  sine 
mora,  producit  fructus.  £xflg- 
geratio,  quae  certum  et  celerem 
proventum  indicat."  Dr.  Trapp 
approves  of  this  new  interpretatdoD: 

The   earth  itselT,  when  by   the   bitbig 

share 
UptumM,  sufficient  moisture  vnSk  supply; 
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Suffidt  humorem,   et   gravidas    cum    vomere 

fruges : 
Hoc  pinguem  et  placitam  paci  nutritor  olivam, 
Poma  quoque,  ut  primum  truncos  sensere  va- 

lentes,  426 

Et  vires  habuere  suas,  ad  sidera  raptim 
Ya  propria  nituntur,  opisque  baud  indigd  nostrae. 
Ned  minus  interea  fcetu  nemus  omne  gravescit, 
Sanguineisque  inculta  rubent  aviaria  baccis.  430 
Tdndentur  cytisi ;  isedas  sylva  alta  ministrat. 


and  weiffbty  fruita  when  it  to 
tnmed  up  with  the  ithafti. 
Thus  <lo  thou  mme  the  Ikt 
and  peaceful  olive.  Fruit- 
trees  also  as  soon  as  they  are 
ingrafted  on  strong  trunks, 
and  have  acquired  their  pro- 
per strength,  quickly  shoot  op 
to  the  stars,  by  their  own 
force,  and  stand  in  no  need 
of  our  help.  At  the  sanie 
time  an  the  fotestsbend  with 
fruit,  and  the  uncultivated 
habitations  of  birds  glow  with 
red  berries.  The  Cytisus  i» 
cut,  the  uU  wood  affords 
torches. 


••<•■ 


And  fiiU  fruit,  with  the  labour  ofitiej^ugh     B 


has  translated  it    in    this 


sense : 


^For  thaty"  says  he^  ^*  is  the  mean- 
"  ii^.of  ^um  vomere.  Hyperb.  a/- 
'*  mott  as  soon  as,  ^c."  As  for  sa* 
ti$,  I  Aink  the  sense  k  much  the 
nine,  n^hether  we  take  it  to  be  the 
Boon  or  the  adverb.  Denie  unco  I 
take  to  mean  the  bidens  or  drag, 
woken  of  before,  which  is  used  in 
WB  culture  oi  olives^  according  to 
Goinmella.  to  break  and  loosen  the 
gNNUid,  that  the  sun  may  not  pierce 
ttxeugh  the  chinks,  and  hurt  the 
Motsr:  "  Sed  id  minime  bis  anno 
*'  «lnai  debet^  et  bidentibus  ake  cir^ 
"eumibdiii.  Nam  post  solstitium 
*^  eum  terra  aestibus  hiat,  curandum 
^«Bt>  ne  per  rimas  sol  ad  radices 
^  aibarum  penetret*'  I  do  not  find 
that  tt  was  usual  to  sow  com 
aiiongst  the  olives^  but  ploughing 
diiB  ground  was  universally  thought 
to  iacrease  thdr  product :  therefinre 
I  agree  with  La  Gerda,  that  fruges 
meails  tfe  fruits  of  the  olive,  imd 
not  eom.  I  take  the  sense  of  these 
Ines  to  be  tliis ;  "  If  you  break  the 
'^greiind  with  ilrags»  it  will  keep 
''liie  sun  from  drying  the  roots, 
''oifed  the  earth,  being  loosened, 
"  will  let  as  much  moisture  soak  to 
^  them  as  is  sufficient :  and  if  you 
*^  plough  tlie  ground  you  will  ^ve 
^4k  gratOT  crop  of  dives.*'    Mr. 


The  earth  herself  the  plantfei  suppliiei 

with  juice. 
If  crooked  teeth  once  make  her  surface 

-loose: 
But  floods  of  oil  from  swelling  berries 

flow. 
If  ploughs  unlock  her  richer  soil  below. 

Dryden  has  taken  no  notice  of  denie 
unco  in  his  translation: 

The  soil  itself  due  nourishment  supplies; 
Plough  but  the  furrows,  and  thte  fiiiits 
arise. 

425.  Hoc.']    Hoc  seems  to  relate 

to  vomere,  as  Mr.  B observes: 

it  is  usually  interpreted  propter  hoc. 

426.  Poma.']  I  take  this  to  belong 
to  fruit-trees  in  general  Colu- 
mella, in  his  chapter  De  arhoribus 
pomiferiSf  speaks  of  figs,  pome- 
granates, apples,  pears,  mulberries, 
and  several  other  sorts  of  fruits. 
The  poet  says  they  require  no  care 
but  ingrafting ;  for  that  is  the  sense 
of  truncos  sensere^  valentes.  Ad  si^ 
dera  rapiim  vi  propria  nituntur  is 
much  the  same  expression  as 

Exiit  in  caelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos. 

429*  Ncc  minus,  4*c.]  Here  he 
speaks  of  wild  trees,  which  grow 
-^in  the  woods. 

431.  Tondemtu^  afiisL\  A  consi- 
derable number  of  different  plants 


IM 
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S£jSd5SdSeir*iight!"    Pascunturque  ignes  nocturni,  et  lumina  fan* 


dunt. 


rt«MMHB 


have  been  supposed  by  different 
authors  to  be  the  cvtisus  here  spoken 
of:  but  the  Cytisus  Maranthas  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  plant. 
We  can  gather  nothing  certain  from 
what  Virgil  has  said  about  it.  He 
mentions  goats  as  being  very  fond 
of  ity  in  the  first  Eclogue : 

— —  ^on  me  pascente  capellse 
Florentem  cytisum,  et  salices  carpetis 
amaras: 

And  in  the  second : 

Torva  leaena  lupum  sequitor,  lupus  ipse 

capellam : 
Florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasdva  ca* 

pella: 
Te  Coiydon,  o  Alexi : 

which  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  following  lines^  in  the  tenth 
Idyllium  of  Theocritus : 

"A  «i|  rn  Kvrtffov,  o  Xvxog  rav  euya  ^/«xii, 
"A  yi^etvoi  rai^oT^oVj  iyat  T  itr)  vtt  fiifiti' 

The  Greek  Poet  also  mentions  the 
goats  as  eating  cytisus,  in  the  fifth 
Idyllium  : 

Tai  fiiv  ifiai  »urttroif  rt  xtu  et^ysXot  ettyts 

In  the  ninth  Eclogue  the  cytisus  is 
mentioned  as  increasing  milk  : 

Sic  cytiso  pastae  distcntent  ubera  vaccae : 

And  in  the  third  Georgick : 

At  cui   lactis  amor,  cytisum,  lotosque 

frequentes 
Ipse  manu,  salsasque  ferat  praesepibus 

herbas. 

In  the  tenth  Eclogue  it  is  spoken 
of  as  grateful  to  bees : 

-  Nee  lacrymis  crudelis  amor,  nee  gramina 
rivis, 


Nee  cytiso  satiurantur  apes,  nee  fronde 
capells. 

From  these  passages  we  collect^ 
that  the  cytisus  was  grateful  to  beet 
and  goats,  and  productive  of  milk ; 
but  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
description  of  the  plant  itself.  Let 
us  examine  now^  what  Theophras- 
tus  has  said  of  it^  which  fs  veiy 
little.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  his  History  of  PlantSy 
he  says  the  wood  of  the  cytisus  is 
hard  and  thick :  Am^wn  di  xmi  rmt 
ftir^mf  ....  r»vrm  2t  irt  oick^^itUiU 

Kvrtnv,  a-vxttfcifttf,  fCbtv,  Xa^tov.  He 
says  the  same  in  the  fourth  dbap- 
ter  of  the  fifUi  book^  and  adds,  that 
it  comes  nearest  to  ebony :  ^nnairmm 

If  (MiT^et  h  9)  xeit  n  rev  X^i^fAetiri^  wt  fU' 
Xct¥tct.  rSf  y  «AAa>y  a  Xafro$'  trvxHf  }% 
1UU  i  rHi  ^^t;o$  (Mix^tt,  viv  xxXcva-t  fUkit^ 
^^voy  Kott  irt  fAuXXof  i  rov  xvrUtV 
^ct^cfcoict  yu^  xvmi  dox.i7  r^  fSsMf  wm. 
This  hardness^  like  ebony,  agrees 
very  well  with  the  Cytisus  Maran- 
thee,  when  the  plant  is  grown  old : 
for  the  Turks  make  the  handles  of 
their  sabres  of  it,  and  the  monks 
of  Patmos  their  beads.  In  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book 
he  says  it  kills  most  other  plants, 
but  that  it  is  itself  destroyed  by 
the  Halimus :  X«A<^o$  ^i  tuu  •  tcvrtnf, 

Tf^oy  ^e  rovrw  ro  aXtfMiy  «^aAAtwf  yi^ 
Tdf  xvrtcroif.     It   may  destroy  other 
plants  by  drawing  away  the  nou- 
rishment from  them.     Dioscorides     ^ 
says  it  is  a  white  shrub,  like  the      f 
RhamnuSy   with    branches  a  cubit     . 
long  or  longer,  clothed  with  leai^e* 


GEORG.  LIB.  U. 
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Et  dubitant  homines  serere,  atque  impeHdert  ^H^.1i^ii2SSg^ 

?wh\  should  I  speak  of  sreatcr 
things!  wUlowt,  and fiumbla 
^  .  hroom  afford  cither  browse  for 

Quid  majora  sequar?  saiices,  humilesque  ge-  thecatue. 
nistse, 


like  those  of  fenugreek^  or  birds- 
foot  trefoil^  oi^  less^  and  having  a 
lirger  rib.  When  they  are  rubl^ 
wiui  the  fingers^  they  smell  like 
rodcet,  and  have  a  taste  like  green 

dliches:     KifTirr^t  ^eifivn    M    Afvx«$ 

tftsm  riXi2if  n  XmrS  r^t^vXXm,  fux^6n^tt 

^/Si9mi  rtiif  dtucTvXjui  ^•rrtt  tv^tifuv. 
I f  X  TJi  ytvru  6fuu6  f^fSiv^^t^  x^i^^^* 
This  also  agrees  with  the  Cytisus 
Marantkce:  for  the  leaves  are  tri« 
Miatedy  and  smell  very  like  rocket, 
especiaUy  about  Naples^  and  the 
plant  is  very  hoary  in  its  native 
aoiL  Columella  speaks  only  of  the 
use  of  ity  as  an  excellent  fodder, 
caudng  abundance  of  milk^  and 
being  useful  also  to  hens  and  bees, 
niny  tells  us^  that  Amphilochus 
wrote  a  whole  book  about  the  me- 
dka,  and  the  cytistts :  "  Unum  de 
''ea,  et  cytiso  volumen  Amphilo- 
"  chus  fecit  confusim."  He  says  it 
is  a  dirubj  and  greatly  commended 
by  Aristomachus^  the  Athenian^.as 
1  good  fodder :  "  Frutex  est  et  cy- 
''tisus^  ab  Aristomacho  Atheniensi 
**  nuns  laudibus  praedicatus  pabulo 
'*  oVium»  aridus  vero  etiam  suum.'* 
Th^i  he  enlarges  upon  the  uses  of 
it  in  increasing  milk^  and  says  it  is 
hoary^  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a  shrubby  trefoil^  with  narrower 
leaves :  "  Canus  aspectu^  breviter- 
''que  siquis  exprimere  jsimilitudi- 
"  nem  velit^  angustioris  trifolii  fru- 
"  tex."  The  Cylisus  Marantha  is 
the  Cyiisus  incanus,  siliquis  Jalcatis 
of  C.  Bauhin,  and  the  Medicago 
trybliajfrutescens,  tnca^iaof  Toume- 
fort 


May  translates  cytisi,  hrv  shrubs, 
and  Dryden^  vile  shrvhs  are  shorn 
Jbr  brorvze :  but  the  cytisus  was  so 
far  from  being  accounted  a  vile 
shrub,  that  it  was  in  the  highest 
esteem  amongst  the  ancients.    Mr. 

B parap&ases  these  two  words, 

tondentur  cytisi : 

The    Cytisus,    with    constant   verdure 

crown'd 
Oft  feels  the  hook,  and  shoots  at  ev*ry 

wound. 

Tasdas  sylva  aUa  ministrat,] 
Torches  were  made  of  any  combus- 
tible wood.  Pliny  mentions  a  sort 
of  pine  or  fir,  under  the  name  of 
tceaa,  which  was  chiefly  made  use 
of  at  sacrifices :  '^  Sextum  genus  est 
"  taeda  proprie  dicta :  abundantior 
*'  succo  quam  reliqua^  parcior  liqui- 
^*  diorque  quam  picea,  flammis  ac 
"  lumini  sacrorum  etiam  grata." 

432.  Pascuttturque  ignes  nocturnu] 
In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
it  is  Pascuntur  nootumi  ignes. 

433.  Et  dubitant  homines  serere 
atque  impendere  curam.]  Fulvius 
Ursinus  says  this  whole  verse  is 
wantbg  Jthe  old  Colotian  n>anu. 
scnpt 

It  is  euros  in  some  editions. 

434.  Quid  majora  sequarS\  Here 
he  speaks  of  the  great  use  of  several 
sorts  of  trees ;  and  concludes  with 
giving  them  the  preference  to  the 
vine. 

Humilesque  genista:.]    Mr.  B 

translates  genistoe,  furze,  and  says 
he  has  taken  the  libei*^  to  para- 
phrase a  little  upon  genistas,  sepem" 
que  satis  et  pabula  meUi  sufficiunt, 
because  he  nas  seen  so  much  of 
the  use  of  that  plant  in  both  these 
respects: 
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Ant  fflip  pefmri  fraadenni  mi  pastovibM 
hSft  Cymm  bras 

Suflloiqnt ;  iepemque  iatis,  ct  pebnla  vMlli 
Et  juvat  andantem  baxo  spectare  Cytoran 


The  wiDow^  and  the  fitnes  ma  humUe 

plwit 
To  hculMqteaB  efbfd  no  tiivftS^tidi 
Thp^  to  ^  sheep  fives  food^  to  sbq^K- 

herdssbiide: 
This  eoven  wIOl  strong  fines  tile  Wealthj 

And  eariy  fiither  to  the  beei  Ibid  yMdM. 

It  18  oertein  th&t  furze  is  fteqiieiidy 
used  as  a  ^snce^  and  the  liowers 
are  sought  after  by  the  beea:  but 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  thejfwrze 
was  never  caDed  gemsta  by  any 
ancient  Lstih  writer.  See  the  note 
on  tmtieque  gemtiw,  ver.  19. 

485.  jhti  Uhe.}  Servius  says 
many  read  ef  it&r. 

Vm^rtu.']  So  I  read  witib  Hein- 
sins.  Pienos  says  it  is  umbras  in 
aD  the  ancient  diinrascripts.  I  fina 
it  so  in  all  those  which  i  have  col- 
lated. La  Cerda,  Ruseus,  and  se- 
veral other  editors  have  umbram. 

457-  Undantem  huxo  Ctftorum^ 
Servius  says  C3rtorus  is  a  mountain 
of  Macedonia:  but,  according  to 
Pliiw»  it  belongs  to  Paphlagonia: 
''  Ultra  quern  gens  Paphlagonia, 
'^  quam  Pykemeniam  ahqui  dixe- 
''runt,  inclusam  a  tergo  Galatia. 
'<  Oppidum  Mastya  Milesiorum, 
''deinde  Cromna.  Quo  loco  He- 
''netos  adjicit  Nepos  Cornelius,  a 
**  quibus  in  Italia  ortos  cognomines 
"eorum  Venetos  credi  postulat 
''Sesamum  pppidum,  quod  nunc 
''Amastris.  Mons  Cyioms,  a  Tio 
"  hdii  M.  pass/*  Rusras  says  it  is 
a  city  and  mountain  of  Galatia^  on 
the  borders  of  Paphlagonia.  Strabo 
indeed  speaks  of  a  city  of  that 
name,  but  he  plaqes  it  in  Paphla- 
gonia, and  neither  he,  nor  Ainy, 
mention  either  a  town  or  moan- 


tain  of  that  name  io  their  act 
of  Galatia.  Cytorus  was  Tp 
mous  for  box.  Thus  Theofdkr 
'h  K  irj|«(  fMyi9«(  i^v  «v  fuytbm 

ni  %,vrmni  rwlvttif,  dJ  i  xXtifn  ^ 
He  immediately  adds  that  0^ 
of  Macedonia  is  cold,  ^  it  | 
theve  also,  though  not  very 
but  the  largest  and  fairest  pi 
it  are  in  Cyrene :  ^in^xt'^  X  e  ^ 

roymi.  wXh  dJ  uv/tix^s.  fuyw^ 
xti\}ar$i  b  Kv^if.  Perhaps  8i 
read  this  passage  negligently 
finding  Macedonia  mentioned 
down  Cj^toms,  as  a  mpanti 
that  country.  Pliny  says  box  { 
in  great  plenty  on  the  Pyr 
hills,  and  on  Cytorus,  and  oi 
recynthus :  ''  Buxus  Pyrena 
"  Cytoro  montibus  plunma,  i 
*'recynthio  tractu."  La  > 
thinks  we  should  read  Cyren* 
Cyrenh,  in  Pliny,  instead  of 
nais,  according  to  the  last  quo 
from  Theophrastus.  But  I 
Constantine,  and  other  leame 
tics  think  xvfitfi  is  an  error  i 
copies  of  Theophrastus,  and  1 
should  be  x^^vf ,  Corsica.  It  i 
tain,  that  Hiny  uses  Corsica,  ^ 
the  editions  of  Theophrastos 
xvpwf :  ^  Crassissima  m  Corsic 
''  Hsec  in  Olympo  Macedonia 
"  cilior,  sed  brevis."  And  hi 
it  is  not  probable,  that  Theo| 
tus,  after  he  had  said  the  box 
rished  most  in  cold  places,,  i 
say  that  it  grew  fairest  and  sti 
est  in*  Cyrene,  a  country  d 
scorching  Lybia. 


georg;  lis.  it. 


m 


timtf^mque  pith  locos :  jvvat  arra  videre 
Ifen  rmtfkf  howkmm  non  ulli  obnoxia  curse. 
Ipsat  Caucageo  steriles  in  vertice  sylvse,        440 
Quas  animad  Euri  assidoe  franguntque  feruot- 

Di^  alioa  alifl&  fistus :  dant  utile  lignum 
Navigiis  pinos^  domibus  cedrumque  cupressos- 
^ue« 


Mid  tbc  gnvei  df  Nanr^n 
pitch ;  it  i»  deKghtfal  to  wet 
fields  tliat  Ave  not  ohtoed  to 
harrows,  or  aiijr care ofiMa. 
Even  the  barrea  woodson  tile 
top  of  Caucama,  which  the 
stTongr  east  winds  oenttnaally 
tear  and  rend,  ffive  each  of 
them  their  difoent  i»odBce  ; 
ftive  idnes  for  ships,  and  ce- 
dars and  eyprassai  Iter  hooNi. 


458.  Naryetceque  picis  lucos.l  Na- 
nx  or  Narydum  was  a  city  of  the 
Locrians^  in  that  part  of  ItaJy, 
which  is  over-a^ainst  Greece.  They 
ne  mentioned  m  the  third  iBneid^ 
where  Helenus^  who  reined  in 
Epirus^  advises  ^neas  to  avoid  that 
pit  of  Italy,  which  is  washed  by 
€»  Ionian  sea : 

Ru  autem  terras,  rtalique  hanc  littoris 

Oram 
Sffta^e:  cuncta  Btalit  habitantur  iiKsnia 

Ckaiis. 
Hie  et  Narydi  posuerunt  moenia  Locri. 

Let  not  iky  courte  to  thai  ill  coast  be  bent, 
Which  fioiUi  from  far  th'  Ejpirian  coniU 

nent; 
Th$tt  farts  art  alt  h^  Greekrn  Jbet  pos' 

ses^d: 
ifatsffcian  Locrians  here  the  thore^  vtfetU 

Drtdsn. 

Scrvius  reads  Maricias, 

439-  Non  rasiris,  hondnum  non 
nOi  obnoxia  curce.']  Almost  all  the 
editors  point  this  verse  thus  : 

Hen  Taataia  hominum,  non  ulli  obnoxia 
ouriBy 

whieh  is  v^ery  strange.  Fields  not 
Miged  to  harrows  of  men,  or  to  any 

earo.     Mr.  B is  the  first  who 

pitooss  tlie  comma  after  rastris, 
which  must  certamly  be  the  right 
ponKttig.  In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
mana«cripte  we  read  mm  nuUL 

440.  Cattcaseo.']  Caucasus  is  a 
ftmous  ridg^  of  mountains  running 
teat  liie  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian. 
fitrafao  80^  it  abounda  with  all  sorts 
of  trees,  especially  tibose  which  are 


used  in  building  ships :   l^tliiii^  V 
hrk  v9ifi  T»rr«lflm)  rii  ti  Sj^A9I>  fn^«^ 

443.  Cedrumque  cuprtsso^que:] 
Pierius  found  it  uius  in  the  Roman^ 
tihe  Medicean,  and  other  very  an- 
cient manuscripts :  but  he  says  it  is 
cupressos  in  me  Lombard  manu- 
script, without  que,  which  he  takes 
to  be  an  ewor  of  the  transcriber. 
In  both  the  Arundelian  manuscripts 
it  is  cedrumque  cupressumque.  In 
the  King's  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
it  is  cedrumque  cupressosgue*  In  the 
Bodleian,  and  m  the  other  manu- 
script of  Dr.  Mead*s  it  is  cedrumque 
cupressos.  In  the  Cambridge  manu« 
nieript  it  is  cedrosque  cupressosque, 
Heinsius  reads  cedrumque  cupressos- 
que: Grimoaldus^  La  Cerda,  and 
Ruseus  cedrosque  cupressosque:  and 
Masvicius  cedrumque  cupressumque. 
Most  of  t^e'  editions,  which  are 
not  here  excepted>  have  cedrosque 
cupressosque. 

It  is  much  to  be  questicmed,  whe- 
ther the  cedar  here  spoken  of  is 
that  which  is  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  l^e  Scriptures ;  for  that 
has  not  been  observed  any  where 
but  on  mount  Lebanon.  It  seems 
to  have  been  but  litde  known  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Theophrastus  seems  to  speak  of  it 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fifth 
bodk  of  his  History  of  Plants; 
where  he  says  the  cedars  grow  to 
a  great  bigness  in  Syria,  no  large 
2d 
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Henoe.the  hmbftHdoMn  hare 
formed  spokes  for  thdr 
wheels,  and  coverings  for 
tbeir  waegons,  and  have 
fitted  crooEed  keels  to  ships. 
The  wUows  abound  with 
tvvigs,  the  elms  with  leaves : 
bat  tne  myrtle  with  strong 
spears,  and  the  comel  is  use- 
ful in  war;  the  yews  are  bent 
into  Ityrean  bows; 


Hinc  radios  trivere  rods,  hinc  tympana  plausf rf9 
Agricolae,  et  pandas  ratibus  posuere  carinas.  445 
Viminibus  saliccs  foecundae,  frondibus  ulmi: 
At  myrtis  validis  hastilibus,  et  bona  belle    • 
Comus :  Itjo'seos  taxi  torquentur  in  arcus. 


that  three  men  cannot  encompass 
them  :  'Exeim  ^l  'nig  v?iiK,  iia^t^  xtci 
wpin^^9  t}itjc^,  dutpi^u  Kttxk  rovf  ri- 

2v^/«y.  '£»  Y,v^iet  yeip  im  ruf  c^io-t 
2ta^i^6rrct  ytnrxt  r»  ^ey^g«  r?;  xQ^ov 
9ut4  rS  v'^ii  xcti  rS  wdj^*  m>'tx»vTet 
yu^  iT»,  ^f  vtM  ftu  fin  ovfXcriTeu  r^us 

iLt^^tti  trt^tKttfilouwv.  These  large 
Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon^  which  I  believe 
Theophrastus  had  only  heard  of^ 
and  took  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Lycian  cedars,  only  larger :  for  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  third 
book,  where  he  describes  the  cedar 
particularly,  he  says  the  leaves  are 
like  those  of  Juniper,  but  more 
prickly :  and  adds  that  the  berries 
are  much  alike*  Therefore  the  ce-. 
dar  described  by  I'heophrastus  can- 
not be  that  of  Lebanon,  which 
bears  cones,  and  not  berries.  I 
take  it  rather  to  be  a  sort  of  Juni- 
per, which  is  called  Juniperus  major 
bacca  rufescente  by  Caspar  Bauhin, 
Oxycedrus  hy  Parkinson,  and  Oxy* 
cedrus  Phosnicea  by  Gerard.  What 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides  have  said  of 
the  cedar  is  very  confused. 

446.  Viminibus  salices  foecunda.'] 
The  twigs  of  the  willows  are  used 
to  bind  the  vines,  and  to  make  all 
sorts  of  wicker  workfs. 

Frondibus  ulmi.]  The  cattle  were 
fed  with  leaves  of  elms.  Thus  Co- 
lumella :  "  Est  autem  ulmus  longe 
**  laetior  et  procerior,  quam  nostras, 
"  frondemque  jucundiorem  bubus 
"  prsbet:  qua  cum  ussidue  pecus 
''  alu«ris,  et  postea  generis  alterius 
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*^  frondem  dare  instituerisy  festidi- 
''  um  bubus  affert."  This  use  of  elm 
leaves  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who  says,  "  The  use  of  the  very 
leaves  of  this  tree,  especially  of 
the  female,  is  not  to  be  despised  5 
for  being  suffered  to  dry  in  the 
sun  upon  the  branches,  and  the 
'*  spray  stripped  off  about  the  de- 
*'  crease  in  August  (as  also  where 
^*  the  suckers  and  stolones  are  sa- 
*^  pernumerary,  and  hinder  the 
''  thriving  of  their  nurses)  they  wiU 
"  prove  a  great  relief  to  catUe  m 
*'  winter,  and  scorching  summers, 
''  when  hay  and  fodder  is  dear  they 
''  will  eat  them  before  oats,  and 
*'  thrive  exceedingly  well  with 
^*  them ;  remember  only  to  Jay 
*^  your  boughs  up  in  some  dry  and 
"sweet  corner  of  your  bam.  It 
*'  was  for  this  the  Poet  praised 
'^  them,  and  the  epithet  was  ad- 
*^  vised.  Fruitful  in  leaves  the  eUn, 
'^  In  some  parts  of  Herefordshire 
'^  they  gather  them  in  sacks  for 
*'  their  swine  and  other  cattle,  ac- 
"  cording  to  this  husbandry." 

447*  Myrtus  validis  hctstilibuSf  et 
bona  bello  cornus,]  Their  spears  and 
darts  were  anciently  made  of  myr- 
tle and  cornel :  but  Pliny  prefers 
the  ash  for  these  uses  :  *'  Obedicn- 
*'  tissima  quocunque  in  opere  fraxi- 
f*  nus,  eademque  hastis  corylo  mc- 
"  lior,  corno  l^vior,  sorbo  lentior." 
In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
it  is  at  bona  bello  comus. 

448.    Ityraos  taxi   torquentur  »». 
arcusJ]     The  Ityrai  or  Iturai  were 
a  people  of  Coile  Syria,  faraous  ^ 
shooting  with  a  bow. 
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Kec  tiliie  lasves,  aut  tomo  rasile  buxum  449 
Non  fbrmam  accipiunt,  ferroque  cavantur  acuto. 
Nee  non  et  torrentem  undatn  levis  innatat  alnus 
Missa  Pado :  nee  non  et  apes  examina  condunt 
Cortieibusque  cavis,  vitiosaeque  illicis  alveo. 
Quid  memorandum  aeque  Baccbe'ia  dona  tu- 
lerunt  ?  454 


the  cmooth  Umei  also*  and 
the  turner's  box  are  atuped* 
and  hollowed  with  sharp 
tools.  The  U:ht  alder  swims 
also  on  the  rough  flood,  when 
it  is  launched  on  the  Po ;  and 
bees  conceal  their  young  in 
hollow  burks^and  hi  the  body 
of  a  rotten  holm-oak.  What 
have  the  gifts  of  Bacchus 
produced  m  comparison  of 
theMi 


Pierius  says  that  in  some  ancient 
manuscripts  it  is  curvantur  instead 
of  torquentur,  Servius,  and  some 
of  the  old  editors^  and  Schrevelius 
bave  curvantur. 

449.  Tili<B  Icsves,"]  Pliny  says 
noUissvma  tUia,  and  tilia  ad  mUle 
mts  petendcB, 

Tomo  rasile  buxum.]  Box  is  well 
known  to  be  turned  into  a  great 
variety  of  utensils. 

451.  Alnus,]  See  the  note  on 
vcr.  136.  of  the  first  Georgick. 

452.  Missa  Pado.]  The  Po  is  a 
famous  river  of  Italy.  Alders  are 
md  to  grow  in  abundance  on  its 
banks. 

453.  Ilicis.]  Mr.  Evelyn  asserts^ 
that  the  Esculus  of  the  ancients  was 
a  species  of  Ilex:  '*  The  acorns  of 
•^  Uie  coccigera,  or  dwarf -oak,  yield 
'^excellent  nourishment  for  rustics^ 

sweety  and  little^  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  chesnut^  and  this,  and  not 
the  fagus,  was  doubtless  the  true 
"  Esculus  of  the  ancients,  the  food 
"of  the  golden  age.*'  But  it  is 
plain,  that  the  very  tree  of  which 
this  learned  gentleman  speaks,  was 
caUed  Ilex  by  Pliny,  for  this  author 
•ays  expressly  that  the  Ilex  bears 
the  coccus  or  chermes  berry :  *'  Om- 
''  nes  tamen  has  ejus  dotes  ilex  solo 
"  provocat  cocco."  The  same  au- 
thor says  the  leaves  of  the  Esculus 
are  sinuated,  whereas  those  of  the 
Hex  are  not  simiated :  "  Folia  prse- 
ter  ilicem  gravia;  carnosa^  pro- 
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"  cera,  sinuosa  lateribus."  Besides 
the  very  name  of  dwarf-oak  shews 
this  sort  of  Ilex  cannot  be  the  an- 
cient Esculus,  which  is  described  as 
a  very  large  tree.  Mr.  Evelyn  seems 
to  have  thought  the  dwarf-oak  or 
scarlet-oak  to  be  the  Esculus^  be- 
cause its  acorns  are  so  good  to  eat : 
but  this  is  no  good  proof  neither: 
for  Pliny  says  the  acorns  of  the  Es-  , 
cuius  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
common  oak :  *'  Glans  optima  in 
'^  quercu  atque  grandissima^  mox 
"  esculo." 

Alveo.]  Servius  reads  alvo,  Pie- 
rius found  alveo  in  the  Roman  ma- 
nuscript, with  which  he  was  greatly 
delighted :  "  In  Romano  codice  le- 
'*  gitur  alveo,  quod  mirifice  placet." 
Alveo  is  now  generally  received. 
.  454.  Quid  memorandum  (eque,  &c.] 
Having  spoken  of  the  great  uses  of 
forest  trees,  he  falls  into  an  excla- 
mation against  the  vin^,  which  is 
not  only  less  useful  than  those  trees 
which  nature  bestows  on  us  with- 
out our  care ;  but  is  also  the  cause 
of  quarrels  and  murders.  He  pro- 
duces a  noted  instance  of  the  quar- 
rel between  the  Centaurs  and  La- 
pi  thae.  Ovid*  has  described  it  at 
large  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the. 
Metamorphosis.  Pirithous,  king 
of  the  Lapithsf  had  married  Hip- • 
podaraia.-  ;^At  these  nuptials  Eury- 
tus,  a  Centaur,  being  inflamed 
with  lust  and  wine^  attempted  to 
ravish  the  bride:  which  ej^ample 
^  n  « 
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g?cr^*r?eg^  Bacchus  ctadculpamctnsitsdedU:  iUeliiraitsk 

ByhBus  threat«iing  tae  La- 

piOtK  with  t  huge  ffoblot.  111010116; 

£t  magno  Hylasum  Lapkbis  cratere  isitiaBlMii. 


was  followed  by  the  rest,  who  en- 
deavoured each  to  seize  upon  such 
young  ladies  as  they  chose.  The- 
seus rising  in  defence  of  the  bride 
slew  Eurytus,  and,  the  other  guests 
assisting,  all  the  Centaurs  were 
either  slain  or  put  to  flight. 

455.  Culpam.']  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  culpas, 

Furentes  Centauros  Utho  domuit,'] 
'*  This  passage  is  generally  ex- 
**  plained  by  joining  letho  with  do- 
^*  inuiU    But  it  seems  to  me  that 

it  should  be  joined  with/tfre»tof, 

as  it  is  said  furens  ira,  invidia, 
**  amore,  &c.  and  as  Virgil  himself 
<<  says  in  the  second  j£lneid : 
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Vidi  ipsefurentem 


••  Caede  Neoptolemunu 

'^  And  then  the  meaning  is,  domuit, 
"  he  overcame,  in  the  common  sense, 
"  as  wine  is  said  to  overcome  any 
*'  one,  and  made  them  mad  to  death, 
'*^  In  the  other  sense  Virgil  would 
*'  contradict  what  he  said  before. 
*'  Bacchus  et  ad  culpam  causas  dedit. 
**  How  would  Bacchus  have  been 
*'  to  blame,  for  having  punished 
^'  with  death  profligate  wretches 
*'  that  would  have  ravished  the 
^'  bride  from  her  husband }  This 
'*  was  a  just,  and  not  a  blameable 
'^  action,  but  his  blame  was  his 
'*  overooming  their  reason,  and  ex- 
*'  citing   them   to    that    outrage.'* 

Mr.  B . 

We  find  in  Virgil  sternere  letho 
and  dejkere  letho,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  doubt  but  domare  letho 
might  be  used.  But  what  seems 
to  me  the  strongest  confirmation  of 
Mn  B-        *s  opinion,  is  that  we  find 


in  Ovid,  that  neither  Rhoetus  nor 
Pholus  were  slain,  but  that  they 
both  fled : 

—  Assidue  successu  caedis.  ovantem. 
Qua  juncta  est  hpmero  cervix,  sude  0gis 

obusta. 
iDgemuit,  duroque  f  udem  viK  osm  t»> 

veim 
Rhcetut ;  et  ipse  suo  madefactufi  sanguiae 

Jiigit. 
Fugit  et  Omeus,  Lycabasque,  et  sattciiar 

anno 
Dexteriore    Medon    et    cam    PttttHiv 

Thaiimas : 
Quique  pedum  nuper  certamine  vioeat 

omues 
Mermeros ;  acc^to  nunc  vulnere  taidiBf 

ibat: 
Et  PfioluSi  et  Melaneus,  et  Abas  prsda- 

tor  aprorum. 

For  trough  his  shoulder ,  who  had  trt» 

UTnph''d  long 
In  daily  slaughter,  Dryasjix'd  his  prong. 
Who  groning,  tugs  it  out  'Ofith  all  Ms 

might : 
And  soiled  with  blood,  converts  Ids  heeb  to 

flight. 
So  Lycidas,  Amoeus,  Medon  {sped 
In  his  right  arme)  Pisenor,  Caumasfleii 
Wound-tardy  Mermerus,  late   sw^  of 

pace: 
Meneleus,  Pholus,  Alas,  us^d  to  chase 
The  bore. 

Savdys. 

457.  Cratere  minantem.]  Ovid 
tells  us  they  began  to  fight  with 
drinking  vessels,  which  is  not  un- 
usual in  drunken  quarrels : 

Forte  fuit  juxta  signis  extantibus  asper 
Antiquus  crater,  quern  vastum  vastior 

ipse 
Sustulit  ^gides;    adversaque  misit  in 

ora. 

Hard  by  there  stood  an  antique  goblet, 

•wrought 
With  extant  figures:  this  JRgidcs  caught; 
HurVd  at  the  face  ofEurytus, 

SAKBTf' 
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Q  tooJuppy  liuilNndmca,  dkl 
Uiey  but  know  tbrir  owa  ]»• 
lidty  I  to  whom  the  cavkh 
hoisclC,  far  from  GonteaclkM 
arma,  most  justly  pours  forai 
an  easy  susteiumce.  If 
have  no  lofty  palace  wi 


O  fortusMM  BwiiuQi  mml  ei  bona  uoniUf 

Agricolas !  ifuibos  i{)sa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 

FundU  littino  fitcildsa  victum  justissima  tellus. 

SIOQQ  in^entefli  foribus:  domus  alta  superbis        gSl**eS?part a^'^tSJrf 

lianecalutantumtotis vomit  ffidibusundam;  «"»»««  .     »!      .y 

Nee  yarios  inhiant  pulchra  testudine  postes^ 

lUttflOBque  aiiro  vesteSf  Ephyrei'aque  fiera ; 

Attn  neque  Assyrio  fuscatur  lana  vei^no^    465 


mon^ng ,  „ ,  ,^ 

not  gape  after  niUan  ad^aed 
with  tortaisesfieU.  or  |;ar- 
mentsembrolderea  wkh  goid^ 
or  Ceiiathiaa  ixrasi j  4f  ti»«hr 
white  wool  isnot  wnhd  with 
Assyrian  dye, 


A«l 

Vim  datmnt  animos:  et  prima  pocula 

pBgna 
IGtga  volant,  fragttesque  cadi,  curvique 

kbetes: 
Reii  epulis  quondam,  nunc  bello  et  ces- 

iSbvtB  aptse. 
Wku  eourage  givei.    At  firgt  an  wieou^ 

(jf/kiggonSf  petti  and  howls,  legtm  the 

late  fit  for  banquets^  now  for  Hood  and 
hroUt, 

Sandtb. 

458.  0/pr*««fl/o«,  &c.]  TheToet, 
lm\ng  just  mentioned  a  scene  of 
war  and  confusion,  changes  the 
subject  to  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
deioription  of  the  innocent  and 
peaceful  pleasures  of  a  country 
iilb.  He  b^ina  with  shewing,  that 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  courts 
and  cities  are  neither  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country,  nor  in  them- 
selves desirable.  He  then  proceeds 
to  mention  the  real  satisfactions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try :  quiet,  integrity,  plenty;  diver- 
sions, exercise,  piety,  and  religion. 

Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Sextus 
Soscius,  says  that  all  sorts  of  wick- 
edness proceed  from  the  luxury  of 
cities ;  but  that  the  country  life  is 
the  mistress  of  frugality,  diligence, 
and  justice:  '^  Im  urbe  luxuries 
*'  creatur :  ex  luxuria  existat  avari- 
**  taa  necesse  est :  ex  avaritia  erum- 
"  pat  audacia :  inde  omnia  scelera, 
"  ac  maleficia  gtgmmtur.  Vita  au« 
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tern  haec  rustica,  quam  tu  agoes- 

tera  vocas,  parsimoniae,  diligen- 

tise,  justitiae  magistra  est**' 

46i.  Majie  salutantum.]  It  was 
the  custom  amongst  the  Romans, 
for  the  clients  tq  attend  the  levtes 
of  their  patrons* 

Totis.2  In  the  King's  manu- 
script it  is  notis, 

Vemit.}  Pierius  says*  that  in  the 
Medicean  manuscript  it  is  vomat, 
which  be  thinks  sounds  more  ele*- 
gantly. 

4:63.  Testudiue,]  Some  think 
that  testudine  is  here  used  for  aa 
arch  supported  by  the  pillars,  or 
the  shell  of  a  door.  But  I  rather 
believe  it  alludes  to  that  custom  of 
the  rich  Romans,  of  covering  their, 
bed  -posts  and  other  parts  of  their  fur- 
niture With  plates  of  tortoiseshelk 

464.  Illusas,]  lo  the  Cambridge 
and  Bodleian  manuscripts  it  is  m- 
clusas,  Pierius  says  it  is  inclusms  in 
some  manuscripts,  but  illusas  in 
the  most  ancient*  Servius  takea 
notice^  that  some  read  inclusas ;  but 
he  condemns  it. 

Ephyreiaque  araJ]  Corinth  is 
sometimes  called  Ephyre,  from 
Ephyre,  the  daughter  of  Epime- 
theus.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Corinthian  brass  was  very  famous 
amongst  the  ancients. 

465*  NequeJ]  Servius  and  some 
others  read  nee.  Pierius  says  it  is 
neque  in  the  Medicean  and  some 
other  ancieiit  manuscripts. 
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nor  the  use  of  the  pure  (M 
tainted  ¥dth  perfomes;  yet 
tiiere  b  no  want  of  secure 
rcft,  and  a  life  ignorant  of 
fraud,  and  rich  bi  various 
works;  nor  of  ease  in  large 
farms,  caves  and  living  lakes  i 
aor  of  cool  vallejrs,  and  the 
lowing  of  oxen,  and  soft 
•leep  under  trees.  There  are 
lawns,  and  haUtations  of  wild 
beasts,  and  a  youth  patient 
of  labour,  and  contented  with 
a  little,  altars  of  gods,  aod  ho- 
aeured  parents : 


Nec  casia  liquid!  corrumpitur  usus  olivi; 
At  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fiiUere  vita. 
Dives  opum  variarum :  at  latis  otia  fandis» 
Speluncasy  vivique  lacus :  at  frigida  Tempe^^GQ 
Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbore  somni 
Non  absunt.    lUic  saltus,  ac  lustra  ferarum, 
Et  patiens  operum,  exiguoque  assueta  juventus, 
Sacra  deum^  sanctique  patres :  extrema  perillos 


Assyrio  veneno.]  He  means  the 
Tyrian  purple^  which  was  obtained 
from  a  sort  of  shell-fish.  Tyre  was 
in  Coele  Syria.  The  Poet  seems  to 
use  Assyria  for  Syria. 

Fuscatur.]  So  I  read  with  the 
King's^  one  of  the  Arundelian^  both 
Dr.  Mead*s  manuscripts,  and  Hein- 
sius.  The  common  reading  is  fu- 
catur,  which  signifies  barley  is 
coloured:  but  fuscatur  signifies  is 
obscured,  imbrowned,  or  sullied, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  Poet's 
meaning.  Ue  shews  his  contempt 
of  spoiling  the  native  whiteness  of 
wool  with  that  expensive  colour  3 
as,  in  the  next  verse,  he  speaks  of 
the  pure  oil  being  tainted  with  per- 
fumes. 

466.  Casia.']  See  the  note  on 
ver.  213. 

467.  At  secura  quies.]  Pierius 
says  it  is  ac  in  the  Lombard  manu- 
script. But  surely  the  Poet  wrote 
at:  for  he  is  here  opposing  the 
real,  innocent,  untainted  pleasures 
of  a  country  life  to  the  noise  and 
luxury  of  courts  and  cities. 

Nescia  fallere  vita.]  Pierius  says 
it  is  vitam  in  the  Roman  manu- 
script, which  must  make  nescia 
agree  with  quiesy  but  it  is  vita  in  all 
the  rest,  which  is  better. 

468.  At.]  It  is  ac  in  the  King's 
manuscript.   Pierius  also  found  ac. 

469.  At.]  Here  again  it  is  ac  in 
the  Lombard  manuscript,  according 
to  Pierius;    I  find  ac  also  in  the 


King's  and  both  Dr.  Mead*s  ma- 
nuscripts :  but  at  seems  to  be 
much  better  in  all  these  places. 

Frigida  Teinpe.]  Tempe  is  the 
name  of  a  very  pleasant  valley  io 
Thessaly.  Hence  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  Tempe  used  by  the  poets 
for  any  pleasant  place  though  not 
in  Thessaly.  Thus  I  take  it  to  be 
used  in  this  place  for  cool  valleys  io 
general. 

471.  Illic]  It  is  Hits  in  the 
Cambridge  manuscript,  and  in  some 
printed  editions.  Pierius  says  it  is 
illic  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts 
he  had  seen. 

Salius.]  Saltus  properly  signifies 
open  places  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
which  afford  room  for  cattle  to 
feed.  Thus  we  have  in  the  third 
Georgick : 

Saltibus  in  vacuis  pasciint. 

Lustra  ferarum.]  By  the  habi- 
tations of  dens  or  wild  beasts  the 
Poet  means  the  diversion  of  hunt- 
ing :  Thus  May : 

^  And  pleasant  huntings  want  not 

472.  Exiguo.]  Pierius  says  it  is 
exiguo  in  the  Roman  manuscript: 
Heinsius  and  Masvicius  also  read 
exiguo.  The  common  reading  is 
parvo. 

473.  Sanctique  patres.]  By  these 
words  the  Poet  designs  to  express, 
that  amongst  the  un corrupted  coun- 
trymen their  fathers  are  treated  with 
rcvjerence.  •  Thus  Mr.  ~ 
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Justitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit. 
Me  vero  primum  dulces  ante  omnia  Musae,  475 
Quanim  sacra  fero  ingenti  percussus  amore, 
Accipiant ;  cselique  vias,  et  sidera  monstrent : 
Defectus  solis  varios,  lunaeque  labores : 
Unde  tremor  terris  :  qua  vi  roaria  alta  tumescant 
Objicibus  ruptis,  nirsusque  in  se  ipsa  residant : 
Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tingere  soles 
Hybemi,  vel  quaetardis  moranoctibusobstet  482 
Sin,  has  ne  possim  naturae  accedere  partes, 
Frigid  us  obstiterit  circum  praecordia  sanguis; 
Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes ; 
Mumina  amem,  sylvasque  inglorius :    O !  ubi 
campi,  486 


when  justice  left  the  tutk^ 
she  took  her  test  step  fitHn 
amongst  these  peoide.  Bvt 
in  the  first  place,  above  aU 
things,  may  the  sweet  Muses, 
whose  priest  1  am,  being  smit- 
ten with  great  love  of  poesv, 
receive  me,  and  shew  me  the 
paths  of  heaven,  and  the  stats, 
the  various  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
and  Uboiuv  of  the  mooa: 
what  causes  the  ^axth  to  trem- 
ble ;  by  what  force  the  deep 
seas  swell,  and  break  their 
banks,  and  then  agahi  fall 
back ;  why  the  vHbter  soaa 
make  such  naste  to  dip  them- 
selves in  the  ocean :  or  what 
dday  retards  the  slow  nights. 
But  if  the  chill  blood  about 
my  heart  hinders  mc  from 
attaining  to  these  parts  of  na- 
ture ;  may  fields  and  streams 
gliding  in  valleys  delight  me  i 
may  I  love  rivers  and  woods 
inglorious;  oh  !  where  there 
are  plains. 


And  aged  sires  rever'd* 

I  have  chosen  to  make  use  of  the 
word  honoured,  because^  in  our  reli- 
gion^ this  duty  to  parents  is  styled 
honour, 

Estrema  per  illos  Justitia  excedens 
terris  vestigia  fedtJ]  In  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  it  is  Jigit, 

Astreea  or  Justice  was  feigned  by 
the  poets  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  In  the  golden  age.  She 
continued  upon  earth  till  the  wick- 
edness of  the  brazen  age  gave  her 
sach  offence^  that  she  left  mankind 
and  flew  up  to  heaven.  Aratus 
says,  she  retired  first  from  cities, 
ioto  the  country^  so  that  this  was 
the  last  place  she  left.  The  Greek 
Poet  speaks  largely  on  this  subject. 

475.  Me  vero  primum,  &c.]  The 
Poet  here  declares  his  natural  in- 
clination to  be  towards  philoso- 
phy and  poetry.  He  declares  him- 
self to  be  the  priest  of  the  Muses ; 
and  prays  them  to  instruct  him  in 
Bstronomy:  to  teach  him  the  causes 
of  eclipses^  earthquakes,  the  flux 
•Bd  reflux  of  the  sea,  and  of  the 


unequal  length  of  days  and  nights. 
The  next  wish  is,  that,  if  he  cannot 
obtain  this,  he  may  enjoy  a  quiet 
retirement  in  the  country. 

476.  Quorum  sacra  fero.']  It  Is 
usual  with  the  poets  to  call  them.- 
selves  priests  of  the  Muses :  Thus 
Horace : 


Carmina  non  prius 


Audita  Musarum  Sacerdot 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto : 

And  Ovid : 

lUe  ego  Musarum  purus,  Phoebique  So* 
cerdos. 

479-  Tumescant,]  It  is  tumescunt 
in  the  Lombard  manuscript,  ac- 
cording to  Pierius:  thus  I  find 
residunt  in  the  next  verse  instead 
of  residant,  in  some  of  the  old 
editions. 

485.  Riguu}  Pierius  says  it  is 
rigidi  in  the  Roman  manuscript. 

486.  Inglorius.]     Philosophy,  in 
Virgil's  time,  was  in  great  reputa- 
tion  amongst  the   Romans.    Our. 
Poet  seems  to  have  had  Lucretius 
in  his  eye,    when   he  wrote  this 
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SperchiuftqM^  et  tivgiaibiai  katdbte  Lm 


»m*mimi^^mmrmmim 


fm 


■«*<*V««iav«>«^*n«MPWI<«*M 


*i"«*««*« 


fm»e^  £hiwlmatetlMiMu9e»lp 
Irndji  ium  ibe  heights  of  ,philo8o- 
fkjn  wtkHxltmt  Foet  had  described 
«i&  Ml  BHKdk  ekgpanfie.  Bai  if  he 
CMm0t  reach  «»  fiv^  he  hogj^  in  the 
peiKfe  |^iaee>.  that  he  may  have  a 
aMHTtt^  V^  Mdremenl  i»  the 
.wmUjm  WQUgh  destitiOe  of  that 
gtorf,  'wY^h  he  eeeks  in  the  first.  ^ 
place.  Cowley  ohserres  upon  this 
passage,  that  "  the  ftist  wish  of 
"  Virgil  was  to  be  a  good  philoso- 
<'  pher;   the  second,  a  good  hus- 

•'.  l»iL<]jman»  and.  Qod^  whom  h^ 
''  seemed  to  understand  better  than 
"  9iost  of  the  learned  heathens, 
/^  dealt  with  him  just  as  he  did 
^  with  Sblomon :  because  he  prayed 
"^  for  wiisdtoin  in  the  first  place,,  he 
,''  9dded  p\\  things  else  which  were 
"  suJbondinatelj  to  be  desired.  He 
**  n^ade  hicii  one  of  the  best  phi- 
*'  losophers,  and  the  best  husband" 
**  man,  and  to  adorn  and  communi- 
''  cate  both  those  faculties-,  the  best 
'^  poet:  he  made  him  besides  all 
'^  this  a  rich  roan,  and  a  man  who 
'*  desired  to  be  no  richer.  0  foT" 
'*  tunatus  nimiumt  et  bona  qui  sua 
'**  fiovit'^ 

O !  uhi  campi^  I  do  not  take 
ibe  Fo0t*8  meaning  to  be,  that  he 
10  enqiiifftQg  where  these  pliaceiB  are ; 
wihicb  h0  surely  knew.  Ue  ex- 
pnesae^  hia  delight  to  be  in  such 
mileyi^  rivers^  and  wooda,  aa  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Thessaly,  Laoonia^ ' 
and  Thrace.  May  is  tiicr  only 
translator^,  who  has  not:  SMppoaed 
ihis.to  be  a.  question : 

Th^n  let  me  (femeles^  love  the  fields 

and  woods, 
TlitflraitAil  watered  vafea^and; nmniDg 


Those  plains*  wbese  dear   i 

runs,  fluct  moimt 
WfMVi  SfHelSB  vi^hw  tegml 

wont 
To  saovifioe^  it  rtiriy  Tilai  thai 
Under  hi^^  Haemus,  let  my  dw< 

Drydeo  has  so  paraphrase 
linesj  that  he  has  rather  ij 
than  translated  Virgil : 

My  next  dfes&e  li,  foid  of  care  a 
To  lead  a  aoft,  aecuN*  va^^antm 
A  country  cottage  near  a  crystal 
A  windii^;  valley  and  a  IcAy  wc 
Some  god  conduct  me  to  tb 


Where  Bacchanals  are  sung  hgi 

maids. 
Or  lift  me  high  to  Hemua^  hffly 
Or  on  the  pl^ns  of  Tempe  lay  m 
Or  lead  roe  to  some  solitary  plai 
And;  oawur  my  retreat  fiwo  hunt 

Mr.  Be represents  the  1 

asking  the  question  when 
places  are : 

O !  where  T^geta  are  thy  saenc 
,  Hesounding  with  the  songa  of 
maids? 

And  Dr.  Trapp : 

•^i*—  0 !  where  are  the  plains* 
Sperchius,  and  Taygeta,  by  the  < 
Of  SpiBla,  swdn  with  Bacchanal 
Ercqiiented? 

487.  Spenihms.']  Sperchii 
famous  raver  of  Thessaly 
from  mount  Pindua. 

Firginibw  bacchaia.  Lacani 
getai}  Taygetus,  in  the 
number  Taygeta,  is  a  moun 
Laconia  near  Sparta:  it  w 
cred  to  Bacehus^  and  hie 
were  celebrated  upon  it  by  tl 
cedaemonian  women. 

488.  GeluUs  i»  vallibus  j 
Hemiis  ia.  a  mouaiain  of  I 
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SQO 


and  shelter  me  with  a  vast 
shade  of  bnmdiesl  ilatef 
wks  the  man,  who  wa»  tUm 


Sistat^  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  ! 

Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cofirnoscere causas :  490  tok^l^^l£^o??^S!i 

.     ^  and  could  cast aH  Jtaxi^iuia 

Atque  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum  inexonddeiitte. 


Servius  calls  it  a  mountain  of  Thes- 
8a\y:  '^  Hami:  montis  Thessaliae: 
"  in  qua  etiam  sunt  Tempe."  See 
the  note  on  ver.  412.  of  the  first 
Georgick.  It  is  strange  that  Dry- 
den  should  write 

Or  lift  me  high  to  Hemus'  hilly  crown, 

for  the  cool  valleys  of  Hamns. 

la  one  of  Dr.  Mead*s  manuscripts 
it  is  gelidis  convallibus  instead  of 
felidis  in  vallibus, 

490.  Felix,  qui  potuit,  &c.]  The 
commentators  generally  understand 
this  to  be  a  repetition  of  what  he 
had  said  before :  only  that  as  he 
bad  then .  giyen  the  preference  to 
philosophy  5  now  he  seems  to  make 
the  philosopher  and  the  country- 
man equal ;  for  he  pronounces  them 
i)otb  happy.  I  take  the  Poet's 
■leaiiing  to  be  this.  In  the  para- 
graph beginning  with  O  fortunatos, 
&c.  he  bad  shewn  the  happiness  of 
the  country  life,  in  opposition  to 
living  in  courts  and  cities.  In  the 
next  paragraph,  beginning  with  me 
vero,  &c.  he  expressed  his  earnest 
desire  to  become  a  natural  philo- 
sopher 5  or^  if  he  could  not  attain 
that,  a  good  husbandman.  In  the 
paragraph  now  under  consideration, 
be  shews  the  happiness  of  the 
countryman  to  be  like  that  which 
vas  sought  after  by  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.  Epicurus  was  happy 
ia-  OTercaming  all  fears,  especially 
the  .fear  of  death :  the  countryman 
is  happy  in  conversing  with  the 
rural  deities,  in  being  free  from 
troubles,  and  the  uneasy  passions 
of  the  mind.  He  lives  on  the  fruits 
qf  his  own  trees^  without  being 
troubled  wifh  --contentions^  or  law- 
ftuits. 


Rerum  cognoscere  causas.']  Epi* 
curus  wrote  thirty-seven  books  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  which  Dioge- 
nes Laertius  says  were  excellent : 

a-xvrtc  Kelt  mhiKoivrti,  a>ii  ri  ^iXrt^x  fW 
ret^i,     Ils^i  ^vnvqj  A^^  &C. 

491.  Aique  metus  omnes,  &e.] 
Epicurus,  in  his  epistle  to  Mience- 
ceus,  exhorts  his  friend  to  accus- 
tom himself  not  to  be  concerned  at 
the  thoughts  of  death :  seeing-  all 
good  and  evil  consists  in  sensation ; 
and  death  is  a  privation  of  sense : 
Si/n^i^t  9e  Iv  rS  ufJ^uf  ^n^sy  v^of  ifici^ 
Ufxt  roy  ^eifxrcf,  tm)  zruf  tiyccBcf  teui 
xcuch  h  ttlv^eru.  fs^qo^  3s  Wtv  «<0-5if- 
a^ng,  0  ^etyttrcf.  In  another  place  of 
the  same  epistlu  he  asks  him  wlio 
can  be  a  better  man,  than  he  that 
thinks  worthily  of  the  gods,  and 
bears  death  without  terror:  *£?«/, 
rt'vct  ftftS^fUi  wm  je^W«F«  to?  »m  9r%^l 

^MTTttfTCi  ti^iZtig  i^^rrog.  Lucretius 
extols  Epicurus  for  dispelling  the 
terrors  of  the  mind,  and  removing 
the  fears  of  Acheron  : 

Tu  pater,  et  rerum.  inventor :  tu  pstria 

nobis 
Suppeditas  prscepta:  tuisqueex,  inclute, 

chartifi, 
Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  li- 

mant. 
Omnia    nos   itidem   depascimor  aurea 

dicta, 
Aurea  perpetua  semper  dignissima  vita. 
Nam  simul  ac  Ratio  tua  ccepit  vociflerari 
Naturam    rerum    haud    Divina   mente 

coortam, 
DiJ^giunt  AniffU  tefroret;  mceuiamundi 
Discedunt,  totum  video  pel  inane  jgeri 

res. 
Apparet  divum  numen,  sedesque  quietse  : 
Quas  neque  concutiunt  venti,  neque  nu- 

bila  nimbis 
Adspergunt,   neque    nix   acri    ooncreta 
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and  Uie  notoe  of  sitedy  A- 
cheron  beneatli  hto  fcetl 
Happf  alao  b  he,  vrkm  has 
known  the  rural  gods.  Fan, 
and  old  Sylvaniis.  and  the 
sister  nymphs.  Him  ndther 
the  rods  ca  the  people,  not 
thtpcnple  of  kings 


Subjecit    pedibus,     strepitumque    Aclier< 

avari ! 
Fortunatus  et  ille,  deos  qui  novit  agrestes^ 
PaDaque,    Sylvanumque  senem,   Njrmpha 

sorores ! 
Ilium  Don  populi  &sces,  non  purpura  regum 


Cana  cadeni  violat :  semperque  innubilis 

aether 
Integit,  et  large  diffbso  luxnine  ridet. 
Omnia  suppeditat  porro  natimit  neque 

ulla 
Res  animi  pacem  delibrat  tempore  in 

ullo. 
At  contra  nutquam  apparmt  Acheruma 

tetnpku 

Thau,  parent  ofphUotophpf  hatt  Aown 
The  way  to  truth  by  freceptsiofthy  otm : 
For  at  from  sweetest  JUno^rs  the  Idfringi 

hee 
Extracts  Tier  precious  sweets^  great  soutt 

.    fromihee 
We  att  our  golden  sentences  derive  ;■ 
CMden,'andJtt  eternally  to  live. 
For  when  I  hear  thy  mighty  reasons  prove 
TTiis  world  was  made  ^anthout  the  pvm^s 

above; 
AUfiars  and  terrors  waste,  andjly  apace; 
Thro*  parted  heavens  I  see  the  mighty 

space. 
The  rise  qf  thingSy.  the  gods,  and  happy 

seats, 
WMeh  storm   or  violent   tempest  never 

heats. 
Nor  snow  invades,  but  with  the  purest  air. 
And  gaudy  light  diffused  look  gay  and 

fair: 
There  bounteous  Nature  makes  suppHes 

for  ease. 
Their  minds  enjoy  uninterrupted  peace  t 
But  that  which  senseless  we  so  grossly 

feari 
No  hell,  no  sulph*rous  lakes,  no  pools  ap^ 

pear. 

Creech. 

Jnexorabile,]  Pierius  says  it  is 
tneluctabik  m  the  Roman  manu- 
script. 

492.  Strepitumque  Acherontis 
avari.]  In  the  King's  and  one 
of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is 
sirepitusgue* 

Acheron  is  fabled  to  be  one  of 


the  rivers  of  hell;   and  is  pu 
hell  itself. 

493.  Fortunatus  et  illaJ]  Her 
Poet  compares  the  happiness^  di 
results  from  the  innocence 
country  life,  to  that  which  is 
tained  by  philosophy.  Cicer 
his  treatise  on  old  age  says 
life  of  a  husbandman  approf 
very  near  to  that  of  a  philosop 
^  Mihi  ad  sapientis  vitam  pro: 
*'  videtur  accedere."  Coluc 
says  it  is  nearly  related  to  phi! 
phy :  **  Res  rustica  sine  dubitat 
"  proxima,  et  quasi  consangi 
"  sapientise  est.** 

494.  Panaque,]    Pan  is  the 
of  the  rural  deities. 

Sylvanumque    senem.']      See 
note  on  book  i.  ver.  20. 

Nymphasque  sorores.']  There ' 
several  sorts  of  nymphs :  the  Nj 
presided  over  rivers;  the  Ne 
over  seas ;  the  Oreads  over  mi 
tains ;  the  Dryads  over  woods, 

495.  Populi  fasces]     The  J 
were  bundles  of  birchen   rod« 
the  midst  of  which  Was  place 
axe,  with  the  head  appearing  ai 
top.    They  were  the  ensigns  ol 
thority,   and  were   carried    be 
the  Roman  magistrates.    We  1 
from  Diogenes  Laertius,  that 
curus    avoided    public  offices 
of  modesty :  'Tti^CoAji  y«g  mw 
dv^c    yreXiTiiug    iy^XT6.      Cicero 
seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  ! 
curean  philosophy  persuaded  : 
not  to  engage  in  pablic  busin 
^^  Nee  ulla  tamen  ei  philosoj 
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^U 


Flexit,  €t  infidos  ^itans  di3Cordia  fratres; 
Aut  coDJurato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro : 


hat  moved,  nor  the  diccord 
that  reigns  between  fidthlev 
brothers ;  nor  the  Dacianid6* 
scending  from  the  connphr- 
-  ,  ing  Isterj  nor  the  afiairs  of 

Non  res  Romanas,  perituraque  regna :  neque  ille  fo^lJSiS^^ffihe^****"**'* 


ft 


<€ 


<€ 


fiet  injuria  a  nobis.  Non  enim 
repelletur  inde,  quo  aggredi  cu» 
piet:  sed  in  hortulis  quiescet 
suis,  ubi  Yult ;  ubi  etiam ,  recu- 
"  hans,  molliter,  et  delicate^  nos 
**  awicat  a  rostris,  a  judiciis,  a  curia : 
*^  fortasse  sapienter,  hac  praesertioi 
"  republica."  Virgil  observes,  that, 
if  this  retirement  from  public  af- 
ftiirs  is  to  be  accounted  a  part  of 
happiness,  the  countryman  enjoys 
it  abundantly.  He  does  not  seek 
after  magistracies,  nor  courts ;  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  discord,  nor 
concerns  himself  about  foreign  con-* 
spiracies. 

497*  Conjurato  descendens  Dacus 
06  Istro,']  The  Danube  or  Ister  is 
the  largest  river  in  Europe :  several 
different  nations  dwelling  on  its 
banks.  The  ancients  called  this 
river  Danubius  at  its  beginning, 
and  till  it  reaches  lUyricum;  but 
below  that,  Ister,  Virgil  therefore 
calls  it  the  Ister  with  great  pro- 
priety, because  the  Dacians  inhabit 
the  lower  parts  of  it,  not  far  from 
its  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea. 

The  Dacians  inhabited  those 
parts  which  are  now  called  Tran- 
sylvania, Moldavia,  and  Walachia. 
It  is  said,  they  had  a  custom  of 
filling  their  mouths  with. the  water 
of  this  river,  before  they  undertook 
any  war,  and  swearing  that  they 
would  not  return  into  their  own 
country,  till  they  had  slain  their 
enemies.  Therefore  Virgil  tails  it 
the  conspiring  Ister,  because  the 
Dacians  were  accustomed  to  con- 
spire after  this  manner  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ister. 

498.  Neque  ille  aut  doluit  miserans 
inopem,  aui  invidit  habentu]  Epicu- 
rus placed  a  great    happiness   in 


being  free  from  perturbations  of 
the  mind>  of  which  pity  and  envy 
are  not  the  least.  This  happiness 
the  husbandman  enjoys,  for,  in  the 
country,  nature  produces  so  many 
necessaries  of  life,  that  there  can 
be  no  objects  of  pity :  and  his  life 
is  so  happy  in  itself,  that  he  has  no 
temptation  to  envy  any  one.  Sei^ 
vius,  and  after  him  most  of  the 
commentators,  take  Virgil  to  speak 
here  of  a  Stoical  apathy^  in  wnich 
sense  Dryden  seems  to  have  trahs*- 
lated  him : 

Nor    envies  he   the  rich    their   heapy 

store,  « 

Nor  his  own  peace   disturbs  with  pity 

for  the  poor. 

Virgil  had  no  such  ill-natured 
meaning,  nor  Epicurus  neither. 
Epicurus  mighf  be  against  pity,  so 
far  as  it  ruffled  the  mind  and  made 
it  uneasy:  but  he  was  ,far  from 
condemning  it  in  the  sense  we  fre- 
quently use  ^  it,  of  relieving  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  our  neigh« 
hours.  Diogenes  LaSrtius  tells  us 
that  he  was  remarkable  for  piety 
to  his  parents,  kindness  to  his  bro- 
thers, gentleness  to  his  servants^ 
and  the  best  natured  man  in  the 
world  :  U^h  rcv^  ytnm  iv;^g<W«h  ^ 

r«v$  •tKtruf  ifu^crns  ....  xtt^iXdv  21  i 

TF^Ci  WfT«$  ttVTCV    ^t)uC¥^^timtt,       It  IS 

not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of 
such  a  character  could  be  backward 
in  supporting  those  who  wanted 
his  assistance:  nay  the  very  con* 
trary  appears  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life.  Seneca  distinguishes 
pity  from  clemency  and  good-na* 
turcy  and  says  it  differs  from  them, 
as  superstition  does  from  religion, 
and.  is  a  mark  of  a  vulgar  oiiod* 
2  E  2 
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^e  p^^r  l^blenvSd  ^^^  ^^w*  mweraiw  inopem,^rit  iniddit habenti. 
ra^  ^its  M  the  Quiches,  Quos  rami  fimcCus,  qiros  ipsa  yolentia  rura   500 

tuch  »  his  own  willing  farms 


^'Quemadmodumreligio  deos  colit, 
^'  superstitio  violat :  ita  clementiam 
*'  mansuetudinemque  omnes  bonl 
''  preestabunt,  misericordiain  autem 
*'  vitabnnt;  Est  enim  vitium  pu- 
"  silli  aninii^  ad  speclem  alienoruin 
''  malorum  succidentis.  Itaqiie  pes<- 
**  ditno  cuique  familiaris^ma  est/* 
Thus  Vii^il  does  not  suppose  his 
countryman  obdurate  to  the  .cries 
of  the  poor^  but  so  happy  as  not  to 
see  any  of  his  neighbours  so  mise- 
rable^ as  to  be  objects  of  compas- 
sion. May  has  very  justly  trans- 
lated this  passage : 

He  sees  no  poor,  whose  miserable  state 
He  suffers  for. 

Cowley  speaks'^mucl^  to  the  same 
purpose  in  bis  discourse  of  agri- 
culture: ^' There  are  as  many  ways 
•'  to  be  rich,  and,  which  is  better, 
'^  there  is  no  possibility  to  be  poor, 
**  without  such  negligence  as  can 
*'  have  neither  excuse  nor  pity; 
"  for  a  little  ground  will  without 
*'  question  feed  a  little  family,  and 
**  the  superfluities  of  life,  which  are 
*'  now  in  some  cases  by  custom 
'^  made  almost  necessary,  must  be 
"  supplied  out  of  the  superabun- 
"  dance  of  art  and  industry,  or  con- 
"  temned  by  as  great  a  degree  of 
"  philosophy." 

500.  Quos  rantifrtictus,  &c.]  No 
man's  memory  has  been  more  tra- 
duced than  that  of  Epicurus.  He 
has  been  represented  as  a  person 
wholly  given  up  to  luxury  and  in- 
temperance. Ilis  name  is  become 
a  proverb,  to  express  a  voluptuous 
person,  v/hose  whole  pleasure  was 
in  eating  and  drinking.  And  yet  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  a  great  pat- 
tern of  temperance,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  his  followers.     Dio- 


genes LaSrtiuS  informs  uis  that  Ire 
was  contented  with  bread  and  wa- 
ter, and,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
gratify  his  appetite,  he  added  a 
piece  of  cheese :  Avro;  rt  ^o-tt  it  *rm^ 

e-Mri^M  iuvMfceu.  Epicurus  hiuioelf, 
in  his  epistle  to  Menoeceus^  says, 
t^at  when  he  speaks  of  pleasure  be 
does  not  mean  the  pleasures  of  the 
voluptuous  and  intemperate,  ais 
some  have  misinterpreted  hims 
but  tranquillity  of  mind  and  a  body 
void  of  pain.  Not  eating,  aaya  be» 
and  drinking,  not  venereal  enjoy- 
ments, not  a  luxurious  table,  proeuine 
a  pleasant  life,  but  sober  reasomag> 
whidi  searches  into  the  causes  why 
some  things  are  to  be  chosen ,  others  ta 
be  rejected,  and  explodes  those  opi- 
nions which  tend  to  disturb  the  mhul : 

cv  T«?  rSf  kfranvf  ij^dytf;,  xtfi  t«$  tm  fv 
uoFcXecva^t  KUfiivet^  Afyojiesy,  a>$  rtns  «y- 
vcdvvrt^  Keti  cv^    ofA^Xcyovvrif   S   Kcuuif 

'i^v^iv.  cv  yu^  vorci  xeti  KUfAct  rvy»j^«i- 
TS^,  ov^'  U7ro>MV(niq  Trcct^w  Kut  yvveuxm, 
ov^'  i^^vafv   xcci    rSv    «AAA>y    orcc   ^ifU 

u?iXei  vn^m  Xoyia-fAOi,  %U4  rtig  «Mr/iE$ 
•^VXI^^  icec.recXetf4,Zemi  Bo^u^eg.      Virgil 

says  his  countryman  enjoys  these 
frugal  blessings  of  temperance :  be 
lives  upon  the  fruits  of  his  own 
trees,  and  what  nature  produces  all 
around  him.  This  Cowley  calls 
being  a  true  Epicure : 

When  Epicurus  to  the  world  had  taught, 
That  pleasure  was  the  chiefest  good. 


GEORG.  LIB.  11; 


^M 


Sponte  tulere  sua,  earp«t :  nee  ferrea  juFa, 
Insasumque  forum,  aut  populi  tabularia  vidit. 
SoUicitant  alii  remis  freta  caeca,  ruuntque 
In  ferrum ;  penetrant  aulas  et  limina  regum  : 
Hie  petit  excidiis  urbem,  miserosque  Penates, 
Ut  gemma  bibat,  et  Sarrano  indormiat  ostro.  506 


have  yiddM  spontiseeiMlly : 
ner  hat  he  seen  the  har^sh^ 
of  the  law,  and  the  mad 
Forum,  or  the  courts  of  the 
people.  Some  trouble  the 
blind  seas  Avith  oars,  rush  into 
war,  and  penetrate  ti\e  courts 
and  palaces  of  kings.  Ooe 
seeks  to  ruin  cities  and  noise- 
r^ble  families,  that  he  may 
drink  in  gems,  and  sleep  on 
Sarran  scarlet. 


And  was  perhaps  i*  th*  right,  if  rightly 

understood, 
Sis  life  he  to  his  doctrine  brought, 
And  in  a  garden*s  shade  that  sovereign 

pleasure  sought. 
Wlk)ever  a  true  Epicure  vvould  be, 
Ifi^  there  find  cheap,  and  virtuous  lux- 

larie. 

^90S.  Tabularia.]  The  Tabula- 
nm  was  a  place  at  Rome,  where 
the  public  records  were  kept. 

SOS.  Somcitani  alii,  &c.]  In  this 
passage  the  Poet  shews  the  prefer* 
eiiee  of  agriculture  to  the  several 
employn^ntfi  and  desires  of  men. 

*06.    Sarrano.]     Tyre   was  an- 
ciently called  Sarra,     Servius  says 
it  had  its  name  from  the  fish  Sar, 
with  whteh  it  abounds.     "  Sarrano 
"  ^mniat    ostro,  .  Tyria    purpura. 
**Qii«  «nitn    nunc   Tyros  dicitur^ 
"olitn   Sarra  vocabatur,   a    pisce 
"  tpsodam^  qui  illic  ahundat :  quern 
"rnigua  sua  Sar  appellant.'*     Bo- 
dwtft  dbserves,  that  Servius  is  ge- 
nerally mistaken  in  his  Phoenician 
etymologies.  He  derives  Sarra  from 
tile  Hebrew    name  *lTlf   Tsor,   by 
which  Tyre  is  called  in  the  holy 
Sflri]^ures.     He  thinks  Servius  had 
read  in  Trogus,  that  Sidon  had  its 
name  from  a  fish,  and,  by  a  slip  of 
bis  memory,  had  said  that  of  Tyre, 
which  he  had  read  of  Sidon  :  '*  Vir- 
'*  gilii  yetus  Scholiastes  scholiis  suis 
"  Punica  quaedam  interspergit,  sed 
"  pleraque    pessimse    notee.     Tale 
"  illud  in  lib.  2.  Georg.    Qaa  nunc 
*'  Tgrus  dicitur,  olim  Sarra  vocaba- 
**  tur,  a  pisce  quodam  qui  illic  abun- 
*'  dat,  quern  lingua  sua  Sar  appellant 
**  VeriMn  quidem  est  Romanos  ve- 


''  teres   pro  Tyro  dixisse   Sarram* 
'^  Ita  in  Gellio  legitur,  et  in  Festo, 
*' et  In  Paulo:    et  in  Fragmentis 
"  Ennii^  Pcenos  Sarra  oriundos,   Un- 
'^  de  est  quod  pro  Tyrio  poSta  dixit 
*'  Sarranum  ostruni;    et  Juvenalis 
*'  Sarrana  aulaa;  et  Silius,  lib.  6. 
"  Sarranam  Junonem,  et  Sarranam 
*^  cademj  et  lib.  7-  Sarranum  navi- 
**  tarn ;  et  lib.  8.  Sarrana  numina ; 
*'  et  lib.  9.  Sarranum  nomen,  et  5ar- 
"  ranam  manum;  et  lib.  1 1 .  Sarrana 
*'  castraj  et  lib.  15.  Sarranum  muri- 
**  cem;  et  lib.  S.  Sarranam  Leptin^ 
"  et  Columella  Sarranam  violam,  id 
"  est  purpuream,  quia  purpura  e 
**Tyro;   et  fortasse  apud   Stepha- 
"  num    ^cifUftg   ^oA<?    X«^«,  unde 
"  gentile  X^^ttvl^,   id    ipsum   erat 
'*  Graecis  quod    Romanis  Sarra  et 
**  Sarranus,   E^^«  saltern  plurimum 
"  accedit   ad   Hebrgeum  *11Jf   Tsor, 
"  quo  nomine  Tyrum  appellant  sa- 
"  cri  ScriptoreSj  sed  piscis  sar,  unde 
*'  Sarra,  si  quidem  Servio  fides,  non 
**  extat  ullibi  gentium.     Et  SarrtB 
**  nomen  deduci  notum  est  ex  He- 
*'  bra^o  Tyri  nomine  *l12f  Tsor ;  in 
"  quo    literam    tsade,    quae    medii 
*'  est  soni  inter  T  et  S  Graeci  in  T 
"  mutarunt,  et  Romani  ia  S.     Ite 
*'  factum  ut  ex  eodem  ^yHi  et  xi^ 
**  nasceretur  et   Sarra,     Sed  Ser- 
'*  vium  verisimile  est,  cum  aHeubi 
**  legisset  quod  in  Trogo  habetur, 
*'  Sidonem  a  pisoe  dici,  titubante 
"  memoria  id  de    Tyro  scripsisse 
'*  quod   de   Sidone   legerat.      Non 
"  disparl    errore    Origenes    Tyrus, 
'^  inquit,  apud  He^raos  sonai  idem 
*^  qudd  nobis  venantes,     I  mo  Tyrus 
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Another  hides  his  riches,  and 
broods  over  buried  gold*  An- 
either  is  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  rostra :  another 
Is  smitten  with  the  double  ap- 
plause of  senators  and  ple- 
oeiantf  in  the  theatre :  others 
i^ce  in  spilling  thtir  bro- 
tiler's  blood. 


Condit  opes  alius,  defossoque  incubat  auro» 
Hie  stupet  attonitus  rostris :  hunc  plausus  bi<- 

antem 
Per  cuneos,  geminatus  enim,  plebisque^  pa^ 

trumque  509 

Corripuit :  gaudent  perfusi  sanguine  fratrum, 


"  rupem  sonat ;  sed  Sidoa  vel  a 
^'  venatione  vel  a  piscatione  dici- 
'r  tur." 

Indormiat']  I  follow  Heinsius^ 
Ruseus,  and  Masvicius.  All  the 
manuscripts  which  I  have  collated, 
Servius,  La  Cerda^  Schrevelius,  and 
most  of  the  editors  read  dormiat. 

538.  Hie  stupet  attonitus  rostrisJ] 
This  seems  not  to  be  spoken  of  the 
orators  themselves,  but  of  their 
hearers,  who  are  struck  with  asto- 
nishment at  the  force  of  their  elo- 
quence. Though  the  Poet  may- 
mean  also,  that  this  admiring  of 
eloquence  may  stir  up  in  them  a 
vehement  desire  of  becoming  ora- 
tors. Dryden  has  made  Virgil  use 
abusive  language  on  this  occasion : 

Some    patriot    fools   to  popular  praise 

aspire 
Of  public  speeches,  which  worse  fools 

admire. 


Mr.  B makes  the  astonishment 

relate  wholly  to  the  orator  himself: 

He  in  the  Rostrum  lifts  to  heaven  his 

eyes, 
AmazM,    confounded,    speechless    with 

surprise. 

But  why  the  orator  should  be  af- 
fected in  such  a  manner,  I  must 
own  myself  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend. Dr.  Trapp  seems  to  under- 
stand this  expression  of  the  Poet  in 
the  same  sense  with  me : 

That  doats  with  fondness  on  the  Ros- 
trum's fame. 

Hunc  plausus,  &c.]    This  is  ge- 
nerally understood  to  be  meant  of 


dramatic  Poets,  who  are  ambitious 
of  a  general  applause  of  the  whole 
audience.  The  Patricians  and  Ke- 
beians  had  their  different  seats  or 
boxes  in  the  Roman  theatre,  which^ 
being  extended  .from  the  centre  to 
the  circmnference,  were  consequent- 
ly narrower  at  the  centre,  like  so 
many  wedges^  whence  they  were 
called  cund.  See  the  note  on  ver. 
381.  VirgiVs  expression  seems  to 
mean  the  same  as  if  we  should  now 
say,  others  are  fond  of  a  general 
applause  from  the  pit,  boxes,  4md 
galleries, 

509.  GeminatusJ}  Pierius  found 
geminatus  in  the  Roman,  Medicean, 
Lombard,  and  other  ancient  manu- 
scripts. It  is  the  same  in  all  the 
manuscripts,  which  I  have  collated, 
and  in  most  printed  editions.  Some 
read  geminatur  ;  others  geminantur, 

510.  Gaudent   perfusi    sanguine 
foatrum.]     In  the  old  Nurenberg 

edition  it  is  patrum. 

We  have  a  passage  not  much 
unlike  this  in  Lucretius ; 

Sanguine  civili  rem  conflant :   divitia^ 

que 
Conduplicant  avidi,  caedem  caedi  aoeu- 

mulantes : 
Crudeles  gaudent  in  tristi  funere  fratris: 
£t   consanguineum    mensas    oderei  ti- 

mentque. 

By  civil  wars  endeavour  to  get  more; 
And,  doubling  murders,  double  their  vaii 

store  f 
Laugh   o^er  their  brothers'*   graves,  ani 

timorous  guests 
All  hate,  and  dread  their  nearest  kinsmen^ 
feasts. 


GEORG-  LIB.  II. 


ns 


ExTlioque  domostst  dulcia  limina  mutant; 

Atque  alio  patriam  queer unt  sub  sole  jacentem. 

Agricola  incurvo  terrain  dimovit  aratro : 

Hiac  aoni  labor :  hinc  patriam,  parvosque  ne- 

potes 
Sustinet;  hinc  armenta  bourn,  meritosque  ju- 
vencos.  515 

Nee  requies,  quin  aut  pomis  exuberet  annus, 
Ant  fcetu  pecorum,  aut  Cerealis  mer^te  culmi : 
Broventuque  oneret  sulcos,  atque  horrea  vincat. 
Venit  hyems,  teritur  Sicyonia  bacca  trapetis, 
Glande  sues  Iseti  redeunt,  dant  arbuta  sylvae:  5  20 
Et  varios  ponit  foetus  autumnus,  et  alte 
Mitis  in  apricis  coquitur  vindemia  saxis. 
loterea  dulces  pendent  circutn  oscula  nati: 


and  chanse  thdr  luAltstIoo» 
and  dear  nooies  for  exile,  ud 
sedc  coimtiies  lyiiup  under 
another  sun.  The  EodMnd- 
man  stirs  the  earth  with  hit 
crooked  plough ;  hence  the 
labour  or  the  year,  hence  he 
sustains  his  country  and  smaQ 
family;  hence  his  herds  of 
kine,  and  deserving  buUodu. 
Nor  IS  there  any  intennisricnis 
but  the  season  abounds  dther 
with  firuit,  or  young  cattle, 
or  sheaves  of  com;  and  loads 
the  furrows  with  increases 
and  bursts  the  bams.  Win- 
ter comes;  and  the  Sicyonian 
berry  is  pounded  in  mills,  the 
swine  come  home  fiillof  mast, 
the  woods  yield  arbutes ;  and 
autumn  supplies variousfruits,. 
and  the  mua  vintage  is  ripen*' 
ed  on  the  open  hills.  In  the 
mean  time  his  sweet  c!Uldre& 
hang  about  his  neck  j 


513.  Agricola  incurvo,  &c.]  In 
opposition  to  all  these  vexations 
sna  solicitudes  the  Poet  tells  us 
ibe  husbandman  has  only  the  labour 
of  ploughing,  which  supports  his 
country  and  his  own  famfly.  And, 
tMecompense  his  labours,  there  is 
no  part  of  the  year  which  does  not 
produce  some&ing  to  bis  benefit. 
To  crown  all,  he  tdls  us  he  is  happy 
in  a  virtuous  wife  and  dear  end- 
dren :  he  is  delighted  with  the  sight 
of  his  cattle;  and  diverts  himself 
with  rural  sports  on  holy-days. 

514.  Nepoks,"}  La  Cerda  reads 
Penates, 

519-    Venit  hyems.^    Mr.  B 

will  have  hyemsy  in  this  place,  not 
to  signify  the  winter,  but  a  storm. 
The  time  of  gathering  olives  is  in 
winter.  Columella  says  the  middle 
time  of  gathering  them  is  the 
b^rinnmff  of  December :  ''  Media 
''est  ohvitas  plerumque  initium 
^'mensis  Decembris."  The  same 
author  places  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter on  the  ninth  of  November: 
^  Quints  Idus  Novembris  hyemi» 


^'  initium."     Palladius    places  the 
making  of  oil  under  November. 

Sicyonia  hwcarj^  Sicyon  was  a 
city  of  Achaia,  not  far  from  the 
Peloponnesian  Isthmus.  It  was 
famous  for  olives :  whence  he  calla 
the  olive  the  Sicyonian  berry.  Thus 
Ovid : 

Quot  Sicyon  baccas,.  quot  parit  Hybia 
favos: 

And 

Aut  ut  olivifera  quondam  Sicyone  fii- 
gato. 

Trapetis^  The  olive  mill  is  de- 
scribed by  Cato,  in  the  twentietib 
and  twenty-second  chapters  of  his 
book  of  Husbandry.  * 

520.  Arbuta.]  See  the  note  on 
vei\  148.  of  the  first  Georgick. 

522.  Apricis  saxis,}  See  the  note 
on  ver.  S77' 

52S,  Interea  pendent  dulces  circunt 
oscula  nati.']  This  seems  to  be  put 
in  opposition  to  those,  whom  he 
mentioned  before  to  be  punished 
with  banishm^it  from  their  famir^ 
liesi 
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Ms  4hti0»t  haOkj  pcdaetve 
tfft»«fMMl!)r;  fall  oovn  tfatt 
tMr  ttiinry  udders;  amd  hb 
fat  l;ldi  butft  at  each  other 
^th  tMir  bems  oh  the  vcr- 
dmt  gnm.  'Itveilimner  hia»> 
8^  cel^bMtw  tile  festival 
dh^  and  eMtended  on  the 

ri,  tvMlM  the  fkre  bunto  ia 
'Oiidtft,  and  hi*  compa- 
nknito  orofvn  the  gobhst, 
rtNilk«»  «ht  Ubalion,  and  Id- 
vek^  thise,  O  LenMM*  uid 
pAlceK  a  mark  on  an  dnufbr 
thtthttdMncii  to  throw  theb' 
svvKt  jsirelfaist  and  strfpr 
their  bardy  bodies,  for  wrest- 
lifi?  in  the  nMvIc  ring.  This 
life  the  ancient  Sabtoes  lor- 
xnerly  led,  thie  Remus  and 
hie  brocher  led ;  thutscronfp 
Efhufa  giew, 


Casta  pudidtiam  servat  doinas :  obeKa  vaco» 
Lactea  demittunt ;  pinguesque  in  gramine  lieto 
Inter  se  adversi$  luctantur  Gornibu$4i(Bdi.    ^€ 
Ipse  dies  agitat  festos ;  fususqpe  p^r  herbam. 
Ignis  ubi  in  medio,  et  socii  cratera  coronant, 
Te  libsQs,  Lentee,  vocat,  pecorisque  magist^ris 
Velocis  jaculi  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo ;         530 
Corpomque  agresti  nudat  praedura  paleestra, 
Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini ; 
Hanc  Remus  etfrater;  sic  fortis  Etruria  cr«v|t; 


Exilioque  domos,  et  dulcia  limina  mu- 
tant* 

Lucretius  has  something  like  this^ 
in  his  third  book : 

At  jam  non  domus  accipiet  te  laeta,  ne- 

<}ue  uxor 
Optima,  nee  dulces  occurrent  oscula  nati 
o'ffiripere,  et   tacita    pectus  duleedine 

tangent. 

5S4.  Casta  ptidiciiiam  servat  do- 
tftus,']  This  is  opposed  to  the  fre- 
quent adulteries,  which  are  com- 
mitted in  cities. 

525.  Pinguesque.]  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  que  is  left  out. 

528.  Cratera  coronal!]  This  may 
be  understood  either  of  crowning 
the  goblet  with  flowers,  or  filling 
it  with  wine  to  the  brim.  This  is 
plainly  meant  by  Virgil  as  a  solemn 
adoration  of  Bacchus :  but  Dryden 
represents  them  as  drinking  the 
farmer's  health : 

The  hearth  is  in  the  midst ;  the  herds- 
men round 

The  cheerful  fire,  provoke  his  health  in 
goblets  crown'd.  • 

531.  Nudat 7\  Pierius  says  it  is 
nmdant  in  the  Roman,  the  Medi- 
oean,  and  other  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts. It  is  nudant  in  the  King's, 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts:  but  rmdat  is 
more  generally  received. 


5S9..  Hanc  olim,  &c.]  Haviiig 
shewn  the  advantages  and  dfifigltts 
oThusbandry;  he  concludes  tJass^ 
cond  Georgidc,  with  observing  that 
this  was  the  life  which  their  glo- 
rious ancestors  led ;  that  this  was 
the  employment  of  Saturn,  in  die 
golden  9g^y  b^ore  mankind  were 
grown  wicked,  and  had  learned  tbe 
art  of  war. 

Veteres  Sahim,'^  The  Sabines 
were  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 
near  Rome.  They  were  famous 
for  religicm  and  virtue:  and  are 
thought  by  some  to  derive  their 
name  ^o  t«  o^it^m,  froni  worsMf' 
ping.  Thus  Pliny:  "  Sabini,  ut 
'^  quidam  existimavere,  a  religione 
*'  et  deorum  cultu  Sebini  appefiatL" 
It  is  customary  with  the  Poets  to 
compare  a  cha^,  virtuous,  matiroiv 
to  the  Sabine  women.  Thus  Ho- 
race : 

Quod  si  pudica  mulio*  in  partem  juvans 
Domum,  atque  dulces  Ijberos ; 

Sabina  qualis,  aut  perusta  solibus 
Pemicis  uxor  Appuli 

But  if  a  wife,  more  chatte  than  f  air t 
Such  as  t?ie  aiicient  Sdbtnes  were^ 
Such  as  the  brown  ApuUan  dame^ 
Of  mod\ate  face,  and  lionest  fame, 

Cbeecb. 

5S3.  Hanc  Remus  eiJraterJ]  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  when  they  im- 
dertook  to  found  their  new  eitv, 
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Sci^cet  et  rernm  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 
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and  thus  Rome  became  the 
ttoitgldfiobi  of  tlilataa 
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RoEne»  were  joined  bj  a  great  num- 
ber of  shepherds^  according  to  Livy : 
"  Ita  Numitori  Albana  permissa  re, 
*'  Bomulum  Remumque  cupido 
''oepity  in  iis  locis  ubi  expositi^ 
^'  ubique  educati  erantj  urbis  con- 
"  detxaad:  et  supererat  multitudo 
"  Albanomm  Latinorumque :  ad  id 
''pastores  q^uoque  accesserant^  qui 
**  omnes  facile  spem.  facerent,  par« 
'*Y9Bx  Albam^  parvum  Lavinium^ 
"  prse  ea  urbe  quae  conderetur  fore." 
Tney  were  educated  themselves 
amongst  the  shepherds,  and  were 
employed  in  tending  the  sheep, 
aonifaing  to  the  same  author: 
"Tenet  fama,  cum  flultantem  aU 
"  veum^  quo  expositi  erant  pueri^ 
''tenui3  in  sicco  aqua  destituisset^ 
"  Inpam  sitientem,  ex  montibus  qui 
''circa  sunt,  ad  puerilem  vagitum 
''  onrsum  flexisse :  eam  summissas 
''  infimtibus  adeo  mitem  praebuisse 
f  mammas,  ut  lingua  lambentem 
''pueros  magister  regit  peeoris  in* 
"  v^eriL  Faustulo  fuisse  nomen 
''ftrunt;  ab  eo  ad  stabula  Lau- 
'^  xentisB  uxori  educandos  datos  . . . 
"  Cum  primuro  adolevit  aetas,  nee 
**  in  stabulis^  nee  ad  pecora  segnes, 
"  venando  peragrare  circa  saltus, 
''  hinc  robore  et  corporibus  animis- 
"  que  sumto,  jam  non  feras  tantum 
'^  subsistere,  sed  in  latrones  praeda 
''  oouatos  impetum  facere,  pastori- 
"  busque  rapta  dividere/* 

Sic  Joriis  Etruria  crevU,']  Etru- 
ria»  or  Tuscany,  was  bounded  on 
tbe  north  and  west  by  the  Apen- 
nines by  the  inare  inferum^  or 
Tyrrnexie  sea,  on  the  south,  and  by 
the  river  Tyber  on  the  east.  The 
Etrurians  are  said  to  have  extended 
their  dominion  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Sicilian  sea^  whence  the  sea,  which 
washes  that  coast  of  Italy,  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Tyrrhene,  or  Tus- 
can sea. 
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554.  Facta  eti  pulcherrima  Roma.\ 
The  ancient  Romans  were  greatly 
addicted  to  husbandry,  and  are 
known  to  have  had  tnat  art  in  the 
greatest  esteem.  Cato  mentions^ 
as  an  instance  of  this,  that  they 
thought  they  could  not  bestow  a 
greater  praise  on  any  good  man^ 
than  calling  him  a  good  husband- 
man :  ^'  £t  virum  bonum  cum  lau- 
''  dabant,  .  ita  laudabant,  bonum 
Agricolam,  boniun^ue  colonum. 
Amplissime  kudan  existimabfr- 
tur,  qui  ita  laudabatur."  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  Sextus  Roscius^ 
observes  that  their  ancestors,  by 
diligently  following  agriculture^ 
brought  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
flourishing  condition,  in  which  it 
then  was :  *^  Etenim,  qui  praeesse 
^'  agro  colendo  flagitium  putes,  pro- 
''  fecto  ilium  Atilium,  quem  sua 
"  manu  spargentem  semen^  qui 
*'  missi  erant,  convenerunt,  homi- 
^'  nem  tarpissiraum,  atque  inhones- 
*'  tissimum  judicares.  At  hercule 
^*  majores  nostri  longe  aliter  et  de 
*^  illo,  et  de  caeteris  talibus  viris 
'*  existimabant.  Itaque  ex  fninima, 
tenuisHmaque  RepuoUca  maximam 
et  JhrenUgnmam  nobis  reliquerunL 
Suos  enim  agros  studiose  cole- 
bant:  non  ahenos  cupide  ajppe- 
'^  tebant :  quibus  rebus,  et  agris^  et 
urbibus,  et  nationibus,  rempuh* 
licam  atque  hoc  imperiumy  et 
Populi  Bhmatd  nomen  auxertint." 
Columella  observes  that  Quintius 
Cincinnatus,  who  was  called  from 
the  plough  to  the  Dictatorship,  laid 
down  his  ensigns  of  authority^  with 
greater  joy,  than  he  took  them  up, 
and  returned  to  his  bullocks,  and 
little,  hereditary  farm  of  four  acres: 
that  C.  Fabritius,  and  Curius  Den- 
tatus,  of  whorh  one  had  driven 
Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy^  and  the  other 
had  subdued  the  Sabines,  cultivated 
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h8i'.^arSS!''AuJbS.«  Septemqae  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces. 


the  reign  of  the  Dictaean  king. 


and  bifore  the  impious  age  Ante  etiani  sccptrum  Dictffii  Regis,  et  ante 

feasted  upon  slain  bullocks,  .  . 

Impm  quam  caesis  gens  est  epulata  jiivencisy 


the  seven  acres,  which  they  shared 
with  the  rest  of  the  people,  with  a 
diligence,  equal  to  the  vaiour  by 
which  they  had  obtained  them: 
that  the  true  offspring  of  Romulus 
were  hardened  by  rural  labour,  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  when  their 
country  called  for  their  aid;  and 
that  tney  chose  their  soldiers  out 
of  the  country  rather  than  out  of 
the  city:  *'  Verum  cum  plurimis 
*'  monumentis  scriptorum  admo- 
**  near,  apud  antiquos  nostros  fuisse 
*''  gloriae  curam  rusticationis,  ex  qua 
''  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  bbsessi 
"  Consulis  et  exercitus  liberator,  ab 
''  aratro  vocatus  ad  Dictaturam 
"  venerit,  ac  rursus,  fascibus  de- 
*'  positis,  quos  festinantius  victor 
"  reddiderat,  quam  sumpserat  Im- 
''  perator,  ad  eosdem  juvencos,  et 
•*  quatuor  jugerumavitum  haeredio- 
''  lura  redierit.  Itemque  C.  Fabri- 
*'  cius,  et  Curius  Dentatus,  alter 
Pyrrho  finibus  Ita'rtae  pulso,  do- 
mitis  alter  Sabinis,  accepta  quae 
**  viritim  dividebantur  captivi  agri, 
'^  septem  jngera  non  minus  Indus- 
"  trie  coluerit,  quam  fortiter  armis 
''  quaesierat ....  At  mehercule  vera 
'^  ilia  Komuli  proles  assiduis  vena- 
''  tibus,  nee  minus  agrestibus  operi- 
"  bus  exercitata,  firmissimis  praeva- 
'*  luit  corporibus,  ac  militiam  belli, 
cum  res  postulavit,  facile  susti- 
nuit,  durata  pacis  laboribus,  sem- 
perque  rusticam  plebem  praeposuit 
urbanae."  Pliny  observes  that 
Italy  produced  a  greater  quantity 
of  com  in  former  ages,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  lands,  being  culti- 
vated by  the  hands  of  generals; 
and  ploughmen  who  bad  triumphed: 
"  QuaDnam  ergo  tantas  ubertatis 
*'  causa  erat?  Ipsorum  tunc  mani- 
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bus  Imperatorum  colebantur  agri, 
ut  fas  est  credere,  gaudente  terra 
vomere  laurcato,  et  triumphali 
^'  aratore :  sive  illi  eadem  cura  se- 
mina  tractabant,  qua  bella,  ea- 
dcmque  diligentia  arva  dispone- 
*'  bant,  qua  castra :  sive  honestis 
*^  manibus  omnia  laetius  proveniuntj 
"  quoniam  et  curiosius  fiunt." 

535.  Septemquc  una  sibi  muro  cir" 
cumdedit  arces.}  In  some  editions 
it  is  septem  quae, 

*'  The  seven  hills  of  Rome,  which 
*^  were  inclosed  within  one  wall, 
'•  were,  the  PalatinuSj  now  Palazzo 
"  maggiore ;  the  Quirinalis,  now 
'"*  monie  Cavallo ;  the  Coelius,  now 
*^  monte  di  S,  Giovanni  Laierano  j 
"  the  Capitolinus,  now  Campidoglio  ; 
**  the  Aventintis,  now  monte  di  S. 
*'  Sahina  ;  the  Esquilinus,  now  mon- 
*'  te  di  S,  Maria  maggiore;  and  the 
*^  Viminalis ;  to  which  seven  were 
**  added  the  Ja?iiculus,  now  Monto^ 
''  rio,  and  the  Vatican"     Ru^eus. 

5SQ.  Dictoei  Regis.]  Dicte  is  the 
name  of  a  mountain  of  Crete,  where 
Jupiter  was  educated,  and  on  which 
a  temple  was  built  in  honour  of 
him.  Hence  the  Poet  calls  Jupiter 
the  Dictaean  king. 

537.  Ccesis  juvencis.]  In  the  first 
ages  it  was  thought  unlawful  to  slay 
their  oxen,  because  they  assisted 
mankind  in  tilling  the  ground. 
Thus  Cicero :  "  Quid  de  bobus  lo- 
*^  quar  ?  quibus  cum  terrae  subige- 
"  rentur  fissione  glebarum,  ab  illo 
''  aureo  genere,  ut  Poetae  loquuntnr, 
"  vis  nunquam  ulla  afferebatiu*." 
Varro  says  it  was  anciently  made 
a  capital  crime  to  kill  an  ox :  "  Hie 
"  socius  hominum  in  rustico  opere, 
"  et  Cereris  minister.  Ab  hoc  an- 
*'  tiqui  man  us  ita  abstineri   volue- 
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Aureus  hanc  vitam  in  terris  Saturnus  agebat. 
Necdum  etiam  audierant  inflari  classica,  necdum 
Impositos  duris  crepitare  incudibus  enses.    540 
Sed  nos  immensum  spatiis  confecimus  sequor; 
Et  jam  tempus  equum  fuinantia  solvere  coUa. 


golden  Saturn  led  thit  life 
upon  earth.  They  had  not 
then  heard  tlie  warlike  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  nor  the  clat- 
tering of  swords  upon  hard 
anv  ils .  But  we  have  now  run 
our  cour>e  over  a  vast  plain, 
and  it  is  now  time  to  release 
the  smoking  necks  of  our 
horses. 


''  nuit  ut  capita  sanxerint,  siquis 
"  occidisset :"  and  Columella  also 
says  that  oxen  were  so  esteemed 
among  the  ancients,  that  it  was 
held  as  capital  a  crime  to  kill  an 
ox^  as  to  slay  a  citizen :  "  Cujus 
tanta  fuit  apud  antiquos  venera- 
tion ut  tam  capitale  esset  bovem 
necasse^  quam  civem."  Virgil 
seems  in  this  place  to  have  imitated 
Aratus,  who  says  that  in  the  brazen 
age  men  first  began  to  form  the 
mischievous  sword^  and  to  eat  the 
labouring  oxen : 
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538.  Auretis  Saturnus;']  The 
golden  age  was  fabled  to  have 
been  under  the  government  of  Sa- 
turn. This  age  terminated  with  the 
expulsion  of  Saturn  by  Jupiter. 

1541.  Spatiis.^  See  the  note  on 
book  i.  ver.  513. 

542.  Fumantia.']  Pier  us  says  it 
is  spumantla  in  the  Roman,  and 
other  manuscripts. 
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quoque,  magna  Pales,  et  te  memorande,  J^f^^JiSlkSl 

memanble  bir  Amphrymt : 
eanemUS,  T«  woods  mnitim  of  L 

cmoa.   other  poemtf  wU 

)r  ab  Amphryso:   vos,   sylvae,  amnesque  ^^▼•wnpJoTwWeinhid^ 

Lycsei. 

Ta,  quae  vacuas  tenuissent  carmina  mentes, 


Te  quoque,  &C.]  The  Foet, 
ding  to  make  cattiie  the  subject 
S  third  book^  imfolds  his  de- 
,  fay  saying  he  will  sing  of 
4  the  goddess  of  shepherds ;  of 
lo^  who  fed  the  henis  of  Ad- 
s  on  the  banks  of  Amphrysus ) 
if  the  woods  and  rivers  of  Ly« 
,  a  moontain  of  Arcadia,  &mous 
beefK  He  then  shews  a  con- 
t  of  the  fabulous  Poems^  the 
cts  of  whidi  he  says  are  all 
and  vulgar,  and  hopi^  to  soar 
a  iIm  Greek  Poets, 
les  is  the  goddess  g£  shepherds. 
iuaft  called  PaUUay  in  wludi 

was  e€ered  to  her,  was  eele- 
id  on  the  twaiitieth  of  Aprfl, 
Rrhich  day  also  Rome  was 
ied  by  Romuhis. 

Pastor  ab  Amphryso.']    Am- 
stts    is   a  riv«r  of  Thessaly, 
•e  ApoHo  Mi  the  herdp  of  kmg 
etus. 
/cffi.]    Lycisus  is  a  mountain 


of  Arcadia,  famous  for  sheep,  and 
sacred  to  Pan,  being  accounted  one 
of  his  habitations. 

3.  CiBtera,  quw  vacuas  tenuissmi 
carwuna  mgnies,  omnia  Jam  vmlgata,] 
"  Though  I  do  not  dislike  carmma, 
*'  yet  in  some  manuscripts  it  is  «ar* 
'^  mime,  in  the  ablative  case.  For 
^'he  does  not  mean  that  other 
"poems  are  now  grown  conmon, 
''bm  all  other  subjects,  whidk 
"might  be  treated  in  verse,  and 
"  are  the  usual  themes  of  peeto: 
"What  these  are  he  xmmed]«le]i||r 
"  redtM.*'    PixRYvs. 

Folvius  'Ursinus  observes,  that 
Virgil  alludes  to  particular  authors, 
who  bad  treated  sevevadly  of  thes^ 
fliblBS.  Homer  has  rdated  die  fa- 
ble of  Eurystheus  in  die  eighteentik 
nkd.  The  Bueiris  of  Imesiraa^ 
dmM  is  quoted  in  liie  nindi  bock  of 
Athenseus.  Tlieoeritus  has  spoken 
of  Hyha;  CaiDiniaGhus  is  mikned. 
te  hi  Laiema  Deios,  and  Ae  ibrst 
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•^K.S'^'S.S^Sr'SSk  Omnia   jam    vulgata.     Quis    aut    Eurysthe* 

durum, 
Aut  illaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras  ? 


cruel  EurystheiM,  or  does  not 
know  the  aluts  of  the  ex- 
ecrable Busiris? 


Oljrmpic  ode  of  Pindar  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  mention  of  Uippo- 
damia  and  Pelops. 

4.  Omnia  Jam  vulgata.'}  In  the 
Bodleian,  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts,  it  is  omnia  sunt  vul^ 
gata, 

Eurysthea  durum,"]  Pierius  .says 
some  would  read  dirum,  but  durum 
is  the  true  reading.  Dr.  Trapp 
however  has  translated  these  words, 
Eurystheiu  dire. 

Exuystheus  the  son  of  Sthenelus 
was  kmg  of  Mycenae,  and,  at  the 
instigation  of  Juno,  imposed  on 
Hercules  his  twelve  famous  labours, 
which  he  hoped  would  have  over- 
powered him. 

5.  Illaudati  Busiridis  arasr\  Bu- 
siris  is  generally  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  a  most  cruel  tyrant.  He  used 
to  sacrifice  strangers,  but  Hercules 
overcame  him,  and  sacrificed  botli 
him  and  his  son  on  the  same  altars. 
Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  this 
cruelty  of  Busiris  was  a  fable  in- 
vented by  the  Greeks,  but  grounded 
on  a  custom  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians of  sacrificing  red-haired  people 
to  the  manes  of  that  king,  because 
Typhon,  who  slew  him,  was  of  that 
colour.  8ir  Isaac  Newton  makes 
Busiris  to  be  the  same  with  Sesac, 
Sesostris,  and  the  great  Bacchus; 
and  adds,  that  '^  the  Egyptians  be- 
"  fore  his  reign  called  him  their 
*'  Hero  or  Hercules ;  and  after  his 
"  death,  by  reason  of  his  great 
^'  works  done  to  the  river  Nile,  de- 
5'  dicated  that  river  to  him,  and 

deified  him  by  its  names  Sihot'y 
Nilus,   and    Egyptus ;    and    the 
Greeks  hearing  them  lament  O 
*'  Sikor,  Bou  Sikor,  called  him  Osi" 
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'^  ris  and  Busiris."  The  same  great 
author  places  the  end  of  his  reign 
upon  the  fifth  year  of  Asa,  956  years 
before  Christ.  Eratosthenes,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Strabo,  affirms  not  only 
that  this  sacrificing  of  strangers  was 
a  fable,  but  that  there  never  was  a 
king  or  t3n:ant  named  Busiris. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  consider 
the   objection  which    the    ancient 
grammarians  have  made  to  the  nae 
of  the  word  illaudati  in  this  plade. 
Aulus  Gellius  tells  as  they  said  it 
was  a. very  improper  word,  and  not 
strong  enough  to  express  the  detest- ' 
ation  of  so  wicked  a  person,  who, 
because  he  used  to  sacrifice  strangers 
of  all  nations,  was  not  only  unwor- 
thy of  praise,  but  ought  to  be  de< 
tested  and  cursed  by  all  mankind: 
**  Nonnulli  Grammatici  setatis  su- 
"  perioris,  in  quibus  est  Comutus 
"  Anhaeus,  haud  sane  indocti  neque 
ignobiles,  qui  commentaria  in,Vir- 
gilium  composuerunt,  ....  illaH- 
dati  parum  idoneum  esse  verbum 
'^  dicunt,  neque  id  satis  esse  ad  hr 
*'  ciendam  scelerati  hominis  detes- 
^'  tationem :  qui  quod  hospites  cm* 
'^  nium  gentium   immolare   solitus 
*^  fuit,  non  laude  indignus,  sed  de- 
^'  testatione,    execrationeque   totius 
*'  generis    humani    dignus    esset" 
Aulus  Gellius  vindicates  the  use  of 
this  word  two  different  ways.    In 
the  first  place  he  says,  hardly  any 
man  is  so  profligate,  as  not  some- 
times to  do  or  say  something  which 
is  praiseworthy :  and  thereiore  one 
who  cannot  be  praised  at  all  must 
be  a  most  wicked  wretch.  He  adds, 
that,  as  to  be  without  blame  is  the 
highest   pitch  of  virtue,  so  to  be 
without  praise  is  the  greatest  degree 
of  wickedness.      He  proves  itoxA 
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Cui  Hon  dictus  Hylas  puer,  et  Lalonia  Delos?  ^^:Sti3&jSiLl'^ 


Horner^  that  the  greatest  praises 
are  contained  in  words  exclusive  of 
imperfection,  and  therefore  that  a 
tenn  which  excludes  praise  is  the 
most  proper  that  can  be  found  for 
blaming  or  censuring.  He  observes 
also  that  Epicurus  expressed  the 
greatest  pleasure  by  a  privation  of 
pain,  and  that  Virgil  in  like  man- 
ner called  the  Stygian  lake  inama^ 
bUit:  for  as  illaudatus  signifies  a 
privation  of  all  praise,  so  inamabilis 
expresses  a  privation  of  all  love. 
**  De  Ulaudato  autem  duo  videntur 
*'  responderi  posse.  Unum  est  eius- 
"  mcKli :  nemo  quisquam  tarn  efferis' 
"  est  moribus,  quin  faciat  aut  diCat 
"nonnunquam  aliquid  quod  lau- 
''dari  queat.  Unde  hie  antiquis- 
*'  simus  versus  vice  proverbii  cele- 
"  bratus  est. 
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Sed  enim  qui  omni  in  re  atque 
omni  tempore  laude  omni  vacate 
is  illaudatus  est:  isque  omnium 
pessimus  deierrimusque  est:  sic- 
uti  omnis  culpae  privatio  incul- 
patiim  facit.  Inculpatus  autem 
instar  est  absolutae  virtutis :  illau- 
datus igitur  quoque  finis  est  ex- 
treme malitiae.  Itaque  Homerus 
non  virtutibus  appellandis,  sed 
vitiis  detrahendis  laudare  ampliter 
solet.     Hoc  enim  est 
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"  Et  Item  illud. 
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''Epicurus  quoque  simili  modo 
"maximam  voluptatem  detractio- 
"  pem  privationemque  omnia  dolo- 
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^'  ris  definivit  his  verbis :  •^•5  TitJ 
'^  fityi^^vi  rSf  H^^fSif,  i  wetrnf  r«v  «A« 
"  yvrrci  vTnfyuttrii,  Eadem  ratione 
'^  idem  Virgilius  inamabUem  dixit 
*'  Stygiam  paludem.  Nam  sicut 
**  illaudatum  iutr*  amoris  rn^^t 
*'  detestatus  est."  In  the  second 
place  he  says  that  laudare  signified 
anciently  to  name;  therefore  t/^ttdo- 
tus  or  Ulaudahilis  signifies  one  who 
ought  not  to  be  named^  as  it  was 
formerly  decreed  by  the  Asiatic 
states,  that  none  should  ever  name 
the  man  who  had  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  ''  AU 
*'  tero  modo  Ulaudatus  ita  defen- 
'^  ditur.  Laudare  significat  prisca 
'^  lingua  nominare  appellareque. 
^'  Sic  in  actionibus  civilibus  auctor 
laudari  dicitur^  quod  est  nominari. 
Illaudatus  enim  est  quasi  illauda-* 
''  bills,  qui  neque  mentione  aut  me- 
^^  moria  uUa  dignus^  neque  unquam 
^^  nominandus  est.  Sicuti  quondam 
^^  a  communi  consilio  Asise  decre- 
^'  tum  est,  uti  nomen  ejus,  qui 
^'  templum  Dianse  Ephesise  incen- 
*'  derat,  ne  quis  ullo  in  tempore 
"  nominaret.*'  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  Virgil  here  reflects  on  Iso- 
crates,  who  composed  an  Oration 
in  praise  of  Busiris.  But  the  Ora- 
tion of  Isocrates  does  not  seem  so 
much  to  be  designed  in  praise  of 
Busiris,  as  to  expose  one  Poly  crates* 
who  had  undertaken  to  praise  him, 
and  yet  had  not  said  any  one  thing  ' 
of  him,  which  deserved  commend^ 
ation,  Quintilian  thinks  Poly- 
crates  composed  this  Oration,  ra- 
ther to  shew  his  wit,  than  for  any 
other  purpose :  *'  Equidem  iUos  qui 
contra  disputarunt,  non  tam  id 
sensisse  quod  dicerent,  quam  ex« 
ercere  ingenia  materise  difficul- 
tate  credo  voluisse;  sicut  Poly- 
^'  cratem  cum  Busirim  laudaret,  et 
"  Cljrtemnestram :     quanquam    is, 
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S^JSSSSwi^t^  Hippodatofique,    humeroque    Pdopt    ixuigDu 

ebumo, 


^^  quod  his  dissimile  non  esset^  eom- 
*'  posuisae  oratiofnem,  quae  est  habita 
'^  contra  Socratem,  dicitur/'  There- 
fore if  Virgil  designed  to  reflect  on 
anj  CHrator,  it  must  rather  have 
b«en  on  Polycrates  than  on  Jso- 
crates.  After  all^  I  believe  Virgil 
UEitMided  to  express  a  great  abhor* 
rence  of  the  cruelties  ascribed  to 
Busiris,  by  this  negative  oi  praise^ 
«0  he  has  called  the  Stygian  lake 
imamabilii  in  two  different  places. 
The  first  is  in  the  fourth  Georgick : 

,  — — ^  Tardaquc  pains  kiamabUU  uncUu 
The  other  is  in  the  sixth  iBneid : 

— ^—  Tzistique  pahis  inamabUit  unda. 

And  in  the  twelfth  ^neid  he  uses 
in  like  manner  ilketabile,  to  express 
the  horrid  murmur  of  a  distracted 
city: 

Attulit  hunc  illi  coecis  terroribus  aura 
Commixtum  clamorem,  arrectasque  im- 

pulit  aures 
Confusae  sonus  urbis,  et  UUrtabUe  mur- 
mur. 

Nor  are  examples  of  this  way  of 
flpeaking  wanting  among  other  au- 
thors. Cicero  seems  to  be  speaking 
in  praise  of  Quintus  Fompeius^  when 
he  calls  him  a  not  contemptible 
orator :  *'  Q.  enim  Pompeius,  non 
contemplus  orator^  temporibus  illis 
fuit,  qui  summos  honores,  homo 
*'  per  se  cognitus,  sine  ulla  commen> 
"  datione  majorum  est  adeptus." 
Livy  commends  Folybius  by  calling 
Kim  an  author  not  to  be  despised: 
"  HuDc  regem  in  triumpho  ductum 
*'  Folybius,  haudquaquam  spemen- 
*'  dns  auctor  tradit"  Longinus 
ako,  when  he  extols  the  sublimity 
of  the  style  of  Moses,  calls  him  no 
▼ulgar  author :   Tcvrt»  xtu  •  rmv  'lev* 


^W.  ri;  yificr^tt  ^Sf^  tuci  lyinr;  yfi- 
y^it  yit  Ml  fymr*.  Dr.  Trapp,  in 
his  note  on  this  passage,  justly  ob« 
serves  that  it  ''  is  a  figure  of  which 
*^  we  have  frequent  instances ;  espe- 
'^  cially    in    die   holy    Seriptuns. 

*' Thus  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.  WhuihiKim 
'^  ought  not  to  be  done;  speiddng  d 
'^  a  great  wickedness.  And  Rom.  iL 
''  28.  The  most  flagrant  vices  axe 
*^  called  things  which  are  noi  coii- 
"  venienty 

6.  Hylas  puer^  Hylas  was  be- 
loved by  Hercules,  and  accompa- 
nied him  in  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. But  going  to  draw  wiier 
he  fell  in,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  fable  ^his  being  carried  aw«7 
by  the  nymphs.  He  is  mentioDed 
in  the  sixth  Eclogue : 

His  adjungit,  Hylan   nauttt  quo  ftmte 

relictum 
Clamassent :  ut  littus  Hyla,  Hyla,  omae 

sonaret. 

He  nanCd  the  nymph  {for  who  htt  go^ 

cm^dtdlf) 
Into  whose  arms  the  lovely  HykufiR; 
Alcides  wept  in  vain  for  Hylas  hut, 
Jlykts  in  vain  resound*  through  off  the 

coast. 

Lord  RoscoMJfON' 

The  loss  of  Hylas  is  the  subject 
of  the  thirteenth  Idylliam  of  Theo- 
critus. 

Lafonia  Delos,]     Delos  is  one  of    \ 
the  islands  in  the  iBgean  sea,  called 
Cyclades.      It  is   fabled  that  this 
island  floated  till  Latona  brought    " 
forth  Apollo  and  Diana  there,  after 
which  time  it  became  fixed. 

7.  Hippodame^e  huntero^  ?^  - 
lops  insignis  eiitrno,  acer  «giftf>]  ' 
Hippodame    or  Hippodamia  vtf 
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Acer  equis?  Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  qiioque  SSSStt5^to^£?!5Lif 

from  the  gnmnd,  and  IumSJi 


gained  the  vktorf  to  be  ode^ 
orated  in  the  mowu  of  mca. 


possim 
Tollere  hunio,  victorque  virum  volitare  perora.  nKci'JiT  JrSyTiS.v  - 

'  *  taiit  Iaft«  wiiirning  lito.iiDr 

Primus  ego  in  patriam  mecum,  modo  vita  su-  <w««>«»*nr. 


persit, 


10 


ike  d^uighter  of  (Enomaus,  king  of 
Elis  and.  Pisa.  She  was  a  princess 
ofocceeding  great  beauty,  anid  had 
many  lovers.  But  it  being  foretold 
by  an  oracle^  that  CEnomaus  should 
be  slain  by  his  son-in-law^  he  of- 
fifed  his  daughter  to  him  who 
ahould  overcome  the  king  in  a 
chariot-race^  his  own  horses  being 
begotten  by  the  winds,  and  pro- 
digiously swift.  But  on  the  other 
aSe,  if  the  unfortunate  lover  lost 
die  race  he  was  to  be  put  to  death. 
In  this  manner  thirty  lost  their 
Eves.  But  this  did  not  discourage 
Pelc^s  the  son  of  Tantalus^  who 
was  greatly  in  love  with  her.  He 
accepted  the  dangerous  conditions^ 
and  contended  with  the  father.  In 
this  race  the  king*s  chariot  broke, 
by  which  accident  he  lost  his  life, 
and  Pelops  gained  the  victoty  and 
his  beauteous  prize. 

Tantalus,  tne  father  of  Pelops, 
had  invited  the  gods  to  a  banquet, 
at  which,  having  a  mind  to  try 
their  divinity,  he  dressed  his  son, 
and  set  his  flesh  before  them.  AH 
the  gods  abstained  from  this  horrid 
food,  except  Ceres,  who  eat  the 
shoulder.  Jupiter  afterwards  re- 
stored Pelops  to  life,  and  gave  him 
an  ivory  shoulder,  instead  of  that 
whidi  had  been  eaten. 

9*  Victorque  virum  volitare  per 
ora.'2    Thus  £nnius : 

•— »•  Volito  docta  per  ora  virum. 


10.  Primus  ego  in  palriatn,  &c] 
The  Poet,  having  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  expressed  his  contempt 
of  the  fiuniloiis  subjects  of  the  Greek 


Poets,  and  shewn  a  desire  of  sur  * 
passing  them,  now  proceeds  to  pro- 
pose to  himself  a  subject  worthy  of 
his  genius,  not  founded  on  fables, 
but  on  true  history.  The  historical 
facts  which  he  designs  to  celebrate 
are  the  victories  of  the  Romans^ 
under  the  influence  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  He  poetically  describes  this 
victory  of  his  over  the  Greek  Poets^ 
by  a  design  of  building  a  temple  to 
Augustus,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mincius,  and  officiating  himself  as 

Eriest.     In  the  mean  time  he  says 
e  will  proceed  in  the  present  worx^ 
and  speak  of  cattle. 

This  boast  of  Vir^l,  that  he  will 
be  the  first,  who  brings  the  Muses 
from  Helicon  into  his  own  country, 
must  be  understood  of  Mantua,  not 
of  Italy  in  general :  for  this  glory 
belongs  to  Ennius,  who  first  wrote 
an  epic  Poem,  after  tlie  manner  of 
Homer.    Thus  Lucretius : 

Ennius  ut  noster  cecinit,  qui  primus 

amoeno 
Detulit  ex  llelicone  perenni  fronde  coro- 

nam 
Per  gentes  Italas  hominum  quae  dara 

clueret. 

Though  perhaps  our  Poet  might 
not  think  Ennius  to  have  succeeded 
so  well,  as  to.be  thought  to  have 
gained  the  favour  of  the  Muses ; 
and  therefore  flattered  himself  that 
he  might  be  the  first  Roman,  who 
obtained  that  glory.  It  must  not 
be  omitted  in  this  place,  that  Virgil 
designed  a  journey  into  Greece,  a 
little  before  his  death.  Thi?  part 
therefore  probably  was  written  after 
the  Georgicks  were  finished. 
2  a 
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\vlll  bring  with  me  theMutM 
from  tiM  top  of  the  Aoniaa 
snoantain  :  I  first  will  bring 
to  thee,  O  Mantiu,  the  Idu« 
mean  pehns?  and  will  erect 
ft  marble  temple  on  the  green 
l^in^  near  the  water,  where 
if incxus  wanders  with  dow 
windinRS«  and  covers  the 
banks  with  tender  reeds.  In 
the  midst  shall  Ca»ar  stand, 
and  be  the  god  of  the  temple. 
Is  honour  of  him,  will  I,  be- 
ing conqueroiR,  and  adorned 
wttb  Tynan  purple. 


Aonio  rediens  dedocam  verlice  Musas : 
Primus  Idumseas  referam  tibi,  Mantda,  patmas : 
Et  viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmore  ponam 
Propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
MinciuSy  et  tenera  prsetexit  ar undine  ripas.    15 
In  medio  mihi  C^sar  erit,  templumque  tenebit. 
lili  victor  ego,  et  Tyrio  conspectus  in  ostro 


11.  Aonio  vertice,]  Aonia  was 
the  name  of  the  mountainous  part 
of  BcBotia,  whence  all  Boeotia  came 
to  be  called  Aonia.  In  this  country 
was  the  famous  mountain  Helicon^ 
sacred  to  the  Muses. 

12,  Idumceas  palmas,]  Idumsa^ 
or  the  land  of  Edom^  was  famous  for 
palms.  He  therefore  uses  Idumcean 
palms  for  palms  in  general^  as  is 
common  in  poetry.  Palms  were 
used  for  crowns  in  all  the  games^ 
as  we  .find  in  the  fourth  question 
of  the  eighth  book  of  Plutarch's 
Symposiacs :  where  he  enquires 
why  the  sacred  games  had  each 
their  peculiar  crown,  but  the  palm 
was  common  to  all. 

In  the  King's  manuscript  it  is 
Primus  et  Idumeas, 

16.  In  medio  mihi  Cassar  erit, 
templumque  tenebit]  It  was  the 
custom  to  place  the  statue  of  that 
god,  to  whom  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated, in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
other  statues,  which  he  mentions, 
are  to  adorn  the  temple. 

17.  lUi,']  '*  i.  e.  in  illius  konorem. 
*'  So  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  mihi 
**  for  in  meum  honorem.'*  Dr.  Tkapp. 

In  the  Cambridge,  and  in  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts  it  is  ilUc 
instead  of  illi.  Pierius  found  the 
same  reading  in  the  Roman,  Medi- 
cean,  and  other  veir  ancient  manu- 
scripts. He  says  that  in  the  Lom- 
bard manuscript  the  c  has  been 
erased,  which  he  greatly  condemns. 
He  interprets  tlhc  to  mean  Mantua; 


'^  iUic,  hoc  est  Mantus,  in  patria 
''  mea,  quo  primus  ego  Mosas  ab 
'^  Aonia  deduxejro.*'  He  thinks 
however  that  illi  may  be  put  for 
illic,  as  in  the  second  iBneid :  II& 
mea  iristia  facta :  which  the  ancient 
grammarians  have  observed  to  be 
put  for  tUic,  But  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  these  ancient  gram- 
marians, I  cannot  but  think  that 
even  in  that  passage  of  die  .^neid 
illi  signifies  not  tkerey  but  to  A^ 
Priamus  had  just  reproached  Pyr- 
rhus,  as  being  of  a  less  generous 
temper  than  his  father  Adiilles:  to 
which  Pyrrhus  replies:  '*  Then 
*'  you  shall  go  on  this  errand  to 
*'  my  father  Achilles;  and  be  sure 
'•  you  tell  him  of  my  sad  actions, 
"  and  how  Pyrrhus  degenerates 
'*  from  him : 

•* Referes  ergo  haec,  et  nuncius  iWs 

**  Pelidffi  genitori :  illi  mea  tristia  facta, 
**•  Degeneremque  Neoptolemum  narnure 
*•  memento." 

Surely  iUi  relates  to  Achilles^  teU 
him  cfmy  sad  actions,  not  tell  there 
my  sad  actions,  for  no  place  has 
been  mentioned. 

Tyrio  conspectus  in  ostroJ]  Those 
who  offered  sacrifice,  anurngst  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  any  victory, 
were  clotlied  in  the  Tyrian  colour. 
It  is  not  certain  what  colour  this 
was.  Some  call  it  purple  and  others 
scarlet  Perhaps  it  was  a  deep 
crimson ;  for  human  blood  is  com- 
monly called  purple  by  the  Poeta. 


0£0R6.  UB.  III. 
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Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  currus.     SStofilil^fSeiWtf^**!^ 
Ctmcta  mihi,  Alpheum  linquen%  lucosque  Mo-  j^w  and  the  gmn  ^W 

lorchut,  and  coattad  In  nui* 

Cursibus,  et  crudo  decernet  Grascia  caestu.     20 


18.  Centum  quadriiugos  agUabo  ab 
fiumma  currus,']  Varro^  as  he  is 
qvot^  by  Servius^  tells  us  that 
in  the  Circensian  games^  it  was 
anciently  the  custoni  to  send  out 
twenty-five  missus  or  matches  of 
duuriots  in  a  day^  and  that  each 
IBttch  consisted  of  four  chariots: 
that  the  twenty-fifth  match  was  set 
out  at  the  charge  of  the  people^  by 
a  collection  made  amongst  them» 
and  was  therefore  called  csrarius: 
and  that  when  this  custom  was  laid 
aside*  tlie  last  match  still  retained 
the  name  of  cerarius.  It  is  likewise 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  celebrating 
these  games  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
Aat  the  Poet  alludes  by  th,e  words 
adjlumina. 

19*  Cuncta  mihi,  Alpheum  linquens, 
hcotque  Molorchu]  The  Poefhere 
piv^esies  that  the  games  which 
&e  ahall  institute,  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  will  be  so  famous,  that 
the  Greeks  will  come  to  them,  and 
fiorsake  their  own  Olympic  and  Ne« 
mesean  games. 

Alpheus  is  the  name  of  a  river  of 
Peloponnesus,  arising  in  Arcadia, 
passmg  through  the  country  of  Elis, 
and  fiSling  into  the  sea  below  the 
dty  Olympia,  which  was  famous  for 
the  Olympic  games,  instituted  by 
Horcules  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  The 
victors  at  these  games  were  crowned 
with  wild  olive.      , 

Molorchus  was  a  shepherd  of 
Cleone,  a  town  in  Peloponnesus, 
between  Corinth  and  Argos,  near 
Mantinea.  Hercules  having  been 
hospitably  received  by  this  shep- 
herd, in  gratitude  slew  the  Nemesan 
or  Cleonean  Hon,  which  infested  that 


countrv ;  and  the  Nemesean  gaimes 
were  therefore  instituted  in  honour 
of  Hercules.  The  victors  were 
crowned  with  parsley,  or  perhaps 
smallage,  nKtuv, 

20.  Cursibus.']  Running  was  one 
of  the  five  Ol3rmpic  games,  called 
the  Pentathlum.  The  others  Were 
wrestling,  leaping,  throwing  the 
quoit,  and  fighting  with  the  ccestus. 

Decernet.]  *  Pierius  says  it  is  d!f- 
ceriet  in  the  Lombard,  and  some 
other  manuscripts.  I  find  decertet 
in  the  King^s,  one  of  the  Arunde- 
Han,  in  both  Dr.  Mead's  manu*- 
scripts,  and  in  some  old  printed 
copies. 

Ccestu*]  The  ceesius  was  com* 
posed  of  leathern  thongs  fastened  to 
the  hands,  and  filled  with  lead  and 
iron,  to  add  force  and  weight  to  the 
blow.     Thus  Theocritus: 

Xtsfms  Urt^tvl^frK  fti^tts  ^tUtfn  SfuUn 
rmt 

And  Virgil,  in  his  fifth  iEneid : 

— »  Tantorum  ingentia  septem 
Terga  bourn  plumbo  insuto^  ferroque  ri^ 
*  gebant. 

Turn  satus  Anchisa  caestus  pater  extuUt 

lequos, 
£t  paribus  palmas  amborum  innezuit 

annis. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  the  man« 
ner  of  fighting  with  this  weapon, 
2  G  2 
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I  myielf,  haTlng  my  head 
adorned  vrtth  leaves  of  the 
ahom  olire,  w9]  briiiK  pre- 
aentf .  Even  now  I  rtjmce  to 
lead  the  aolemn  pomM  to  the 
temple,  and  to  see  the  Oxen 
slain :  or  how  the  scene  shUts 


Ipse  caput  tons»  foliis  omatas  olivs 
Donaferam.  Jam  nunc  solemnesducerepompas 
Ad  delubra  juvat,  caesosque  videre  jurencos : 
Ste'^toSS^^^t'Si^Sft  Vel  scena  ut  versis  discedat  frontibus ;  utque 

Purpurea  intexti  tollant  aulaea  Britanni.  25 
In  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elepbanto 
Gangaridum  facianii  victorisque  arma  Quirini ; 


up  the  purple  tap  stry^  On 
me  doon  mil  I  descrfbe  the 
battle  of.the  Gangarides,  and 
the  arms  of  conquering  Ro- 
mulus, in  gold  andsolid  wory : 


may  find  it  described  at  large,  in 
0ie  twenty-second  Idyll  ium  of  The- 
ocritus^ and  in  the  fifth  ^neid. 

21.  Oliva.Ji  Oliva  seems  to  be 
put  here  for  the  wild  olive^  with 
which  the  victors  at  the  Olympic 
games  used  to  be  ci:owQed. 

22*  Solemnes  ducere  pampas,]  The 
pomps  were  images  of  the  gods^ 
carried  in  procession  to  the  circus. 
Thus  Ovid : 

Ml  jam  pompa  Teaait :  Unguis  anmiisque 
favete. 
TeippuR.  adest  plausus:  aurea  pompa 
venit. 
IVima  loco  fertur  passis  Victoria  pennis : 
Hue  ades;  et  meua  hie  fac,  Dea,  vincat 
amor. 
Plaudite  Neptuno,  nimium  qui  creditis 
undis: 
Nil  mihi  cum  pelago :  me  mea  terra 
capit. 
Plaude  tuo,  miles,  Marti:   nos  odimus 
arma* 
Paxjuvat,et  media  pace  repertus  amor. 
Auguribus  Phcebus:  Phoebe  venantibus 
adsit: 
Artifices  in  te  verte,  Minerva,  manns. 
Ruricolae    Cereri,    teneroque    adsurgite 
Baccho: 
Pollticem  pugiles:  Castora  placet  eques. 
Nos  tibi,  blanda  Venus,  puerisque  po- 
tentibus  arcu 
Plaudimus:  iucepti8annue.Diva^meis. 

25.  Purpurea  intexti  tolhnt  aulaa 
Britanni.]  This  is  understood  by 
some  to  mean,  that  real  Britons 
held  up  the  tapestry  in  which  the 
figures  of  their  countrymen  were 
interwoven.     Thus  May: 

I  ■  ■        Or  how  the  Britaiiies  raise 
That  purple  curtaine  which  themselves 
displaies. 


Dry  den  understands  it  only  of  Bri-, 
tish  figures^  which  seem  to  hold 
it  up : 

Whieh  interwoven  Britons  seem  te  ndN^ 
And  shew  the  triumph  which  their  diave 
displays. 

And  Dr.  Trapp : 

And  how  th'  inwoven  Briton*  there  s«f* 

•   port 
The  purple  figur'd  tapestry  .they  graqe. 

27*  GangaridumJi  The  Gangfti' 
rides  were  Indians  living'  near  the 
Ganges*  These  people  were  not 
subdued  at  the  time^  when  VirgS 
wrote  his  Georgicks.  Catrou  justly 
observes  that  Virgil  must  have 
added  this  and  the  preceding  verse^ 
long  after  he  had  first  published 
the  Georgicks.  This  whole  alle- 
gory of  the  temple  seems  to  have 
been  added  by  the  Poet  in  the  year 
of  Rome  734,  when  history  inform^ 
us^  that  Augustus  subdued  the  In- 
dians^ and  the  Parthians^  and  re- 
covered the  eagles  which  had  been 
lost  by  Crassus.  This  was  the  year 
before  the  death  of  Virgil :  whence 
we  may  observe,  that  he  continued 
to  correct  and  improve  this  noble 
Poem^  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

Victorisque  arma  Quirini,]  Ruaeus 
allows  that  it  was  debated  in  the 
Senate^  whether  Augustus  or  Ro- 
mulus should  be  the  name  of  him, 
who  before  was  called  Octavianus. 
But  he  observes  that  this  happened 
in  the  year  of  Rome  7^7,  three 
years  after  the  publication  of  the 
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Atque  hie  andahtem  bello,  tnagnumque  fluen- 

tem 
Ntlam,  ac  navali  snrgentes  ecrecolumnas. 
Addam  urbes  Asiie  domitas,  pulsumque  Nipha- 

ten,  30 

Fidentemque  fuga  Parthum,  versisque  sagittis, 
£t  duo  rapta  manu  diverse  ex  hoste  trophaea ; 


tna  Vttt  itm  I  repreieflt  <te 
Nile  vravlng  with  wir,  and 
ffreatly  flowing,  and  co  umni 
Bring  with  naval  brtit.  1 
will  add  the  conquered  dtSea 
of  Asia,  and  fut^dned  Ntphatetv 
and  the  Parthian  tnut-ne  in 
flight,  and  in  arrows  not 
baclcward  :  and  the  two  tro- 
phies snatched  with  his  own 
hand  from  two  different  ene- 
mies: 


Gcorgicks.  Hence  he  concludes 
that  it  was  a  private  flattery  of 
Vicgil,  and  bad  no  relation  to  what 
was  debated  in  the-  Senate.  But  if 
we  agree  with  Catrou,  that  this 
Terse  was  inserted  in  the  year  7S4f, 
wecaa  have  no  doubt,  but  that  Vir- 
gil alluded  to  the  debate  already 
Bientioned^ 

!28.  Undantem  hello,  tnagnumque 
fiuentem  Nilum,]  This  relates  to 
the  victory  obtained  over  the  Egyp- 
tianf  and  their  allies,  commanded 
\ff  Aathony  and  Cleopatra^  in  the 
year  of  Rome  7^. 

29.  Navali  surgetites  are  colunt" 
*a«.]  Servins  tells  us^  that  Augu&- 
tosi  having  conquered  all  Egypt^ 
took  abundance  of  beaks  of  ships* 
and  made  four  columns  of  them, 
which  were  afterwards  placed  by 
Bomitian  in  the  Capitol,  and  were 
to  be  seen  in  his  time. 

SO.  Pulsumque  N^hafen.']  Ni- 
phates  18  the  name  of  a  mountain 
and  river  of  Armenia.  The  people 
of  this  country  were  subdued  after 
the  decree  of  the  Senate,  by  which 
the  name  Augustus  was  given  to 
Octavianus :  for  Horace  mentions 
this  as  n  new  victory,  and  at  the 
8Rme  time  gives  him  the  name  of 
Augustus : 


Potius  nova 


Cantemus  August!  trophsea 
Caesaris,  et  rigidum  Niphaten, 

Medamque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
VictfSy  minoies  volvere  vortices. 

31.    Fidentemque  fuga  Parthum, 


versisque  sagiitisJ]  The  Parthians 
used  to  fly  from  their  enemies,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  shoot  their  ar- 
rows behind  them.     Thus  Ovid  : 

Tergaque  Parthorum,  Romanaqne  pec* 

tora  dicam; 
Telaque,  ab  averso  quae  jacit  hostis  equo. 
Quid  fugis  ut  vincas ;  quid  victo,  Parlhe 

relinques? 

The  manner  of  the  Parthians  fight- 
ing is  excellently  described  by  Mil* 
ton: 


"Now  the  Parthian  king 


In  Ctesiphon  hath  gathered  all  his  host  - 
Against  the  Scythian,  whose  incursions 

wild 
Have  wasted  Sogdiana ;  to  her  aid 
He  marches  now  in  haste ;  see,  though 

from  far. 
His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth,  steel  bows,  and  shafts 

their  arms: 
Of  equal  dread  in^i|$^,  or  in  pursuit ; 
All  horsemen,  in  which  fight  they  most 

exceL 

He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of  battlo 

rang'd. 
How  quick  they  wheerd,  and  flying  Sf • 

hind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showV  against  the 

ikce 
Of  their  pursuers^  and    overcame  by 

flight. 

5S.  Duo  rapta  manu  diterso  ex 
hoste  trophaa.]  Servius  will  have 
this  to  mean  the  Gangarides  in  tJie 
east,  and  the  Britons  in  the  west : 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  htstofry 
that  Augustus  ever  triumphed  over 
the  Britons,  or  even  made  war 
upon  them.     La  Cerda   proposes 
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X^  ?tS?~fJ5^bS'  Bisque  triumphatas  utroque  ab  littore  gent 

OionM.  There sh&U standi 
thv  itatues  brea 
riiin  marble,  the 
Asaaracui,  and  rhe 
the  race  deiicended 
piter. 


'hhig  In  Pa.  Stabunt  et  Parii  lapides,  spirantia  signa, 
Jjj  S£*jS-  Assaraci  proles,  demissaeque  ab  Jove  genti 


another    interpretation.     He    ob- 
serves^ that  rapta  manu  expresses 
Augustus  Caesar's  having  obtained 
these  victories  in  person.     Now  it 
appears   from   Suetonius,   that   he 
managed  only  two  foreign  wars  in 
person,    the    Dalmatian    and    the 
Cantabrian:   '*  Externa  bella  duo 
'*  omnino  per  se  gessit,  Dalmati- 
*'  cum  adolescens  ad  hue,  et,  Anto- 
'^  nio  devicto,  Cantabricum.    Re- 
**  liqua  per  legatos  administravH.*' 
Ruseus    understands   the   Poet    to 
speak  of  the  two  victories  obtained 
over  Anthony,  the  first  at  Actium, 
a  promontory  of  Epirus,  on  the 
European  shore :  the  other  at  Alex- 
andria, on  the  African  shore  3  and 
that  this  is   meant  by  utroque  ab 
littore,  in  the  next  verse.     Catrou 
thinks  this  solution   of  Ruaeus  a 
very   judicious    one;    but  yet  he 
thinks  he  can   give  a  more  solid 
explication  of  this   ptissage,   from 
Dion  Cassius.     This  author  relates 
that  Augustus  made  war  twice  on 
the  Cantabrians,  and  on  the  Astu- 
rians,  and  twice  in  Asia.     He  went 
in    person    against   the  Spaniards 
the  first  time   they  revolted,  and 
they  were  subdued  the  second  time 
by    his   lieutenant    Carisius.     He 
twice  subdued  the  Parthians,  and 
both  times  commanded  his  armies  in 
person.    Here^  says  Catrou,  are  the 
two  trophies  obtained  by  the  hand 
of  Augustus,  making  war  in  person 
on  two  different  nations^  the  Spani- 
ards and  the  Parthians. 

33.  Bisque  triumphcUos  utroque  ab 
littore  gentes,]  In  several  of  the 
old  printed  editions  it  is  a  instead 
ofo^. 

Servius,  Ruaeus,  and  Catroo,  un- 


derstand this  to  relate  to  thi 
tories  mentioned  in  the  prec 
verse.  La  Ccrda  thinks  the 
here  introduces  another  pic 
and  proposes  to  paint  the  triu 
of  Cssar,  after  he  had  mai 
universal  peace*  The  two  s 
therefore  mean  the  whole  c 
of  the  Roman  dominions^ 
east  to  west. 

34.   Parti  lapides,']     Paros 
island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  fa 
for  the  finest  marble.    Hence»  i 
third  iEneid,  he  calls  this  islai 
snow-white  Paros,  *'  niveamqui 


''  rbn." 


S5,  Assarad  proles,  demissmq 
Jove  gentis  nomina,]  Here  he 
pliments  Augustus,  with  ado 
his  temple  with  the  statues  o 
Trojan  ancestors,  from  whoi 
was  fond  of  being  thougli 
have  descended.  The  genedo 
this  family,  according  to  He 
from  Jupiter  to  iEneas  is  thus 

Jupiter 


Dardanus 

I 

Ericthonius 

^  I 

Tros 

I 


I  I 

Ilus  Assaracus   Ganymede 


Laomedon 


I 

Capys 
Anchises — '% 

I 

Maeat 


)  III 

Tithonus   PrUmus  Lampus  Clydoo  H 
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Nomina,  Trosque  parens,  et  Trojae  Cynthius 

auctor. 
Invidia  infelix  Furias,  amnemque  severum 
Cocyti  metuet,  tortosque  Ixionis  angues, 
Immanemquerotam;  et  non  exuperabilesaxum. 


and  parent  Troa,  and  Cyn- 
tlilD^»  the  founder  of  Troy. 
Detested  env«  shall  fear  the 
liiries,  and  tne  dismal  river 
Cocytos.  and  the  twisted 
snaken  of  Ixlon,  and  the  rack- 
ing wheel,  and  the  ever  roll- 
ing itone. 


Zi9t. 


\)§}fkmdXXi^rH  yinT§  BvnrSf  Jit^^tiiran, 
tmXkiH  Htvtm  §1;  It  iAttvartei  /ettnin. 
Hnyflbw  y  JE^  T<d»»jy  ri»cr«,  Ufiet/Mf  rs, 

ra^lTfv. 

The  son  of  iBneas  was  called  Asca- 

'  filus,  or   lulus,  from   whence  the 

^  Julian  family  derived  their  name. 

»  36.  Troj(E  Cynthius  auctorJ]     A- 

[  poUo  was  born  in  Delos,  where  is 

I  the  mountain  Cyn thus.     He  is  said 

:  to  have  built  Troy,  in  the  rei^n  of 

\  lAomedon.     In   the  sixth  iBneid 

f  he  calls  Dardanus  the  founder  of 

i  Troy: 

[       Udaqiie,  Assaracusque,  et  Troja:  Darda^ 
muiaueior. 


ADd  in  the  eighth : 

Dariamu^  lUacas  primus  pater  urbu  et 
aucknr, 

37*  Invidia  infelix,  &c.]  Servius 
teems  to  understand  the  Poet*s 
itteaning  to  be,  that  he  will  write 
tnch   great   things  as  to  deserve 


envy;  but  at  the  same  time  that 
the  envious  shall  forbear  detract- 
ing^ for  fear  of  punishment  in  the 
other  world.  I  rather  believe  with 
La  Cerda  and  others,  that  he  speaks 
of  those  who  envy  the  glories  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  of  whom  there 
must  have  been  many  at  that  time 
in  Rome. 

This  and  the  two  following  verses 
are  wanting  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts. 

38.  Cocyti,]  Cocytus  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  five  rivers  of  hell. 

Tortosque  Ixionis  angues,  tmma- 
nemque  rotam,]  Ixion  attempted  to 
violate  Juno,  for  which' crime ^ he 
was  cast  into  hell,  and  bound,  with 
twisted  snakes,  to  a  wheel  which  Is 
continually  turning. 

Pierius  says  it  is  orbes  in  the  Ro- 
man manuscript,  instead  oi  ungues: 
but  this  reading  would  be  a  tauto- 
logy, for  the  wheel  is  mentioned  in 
the  very  next  verse. 

39.  Non  exuperabile  saxum.]  Si- 
syphus infested  Attica  with  robbe- 
ries, for  which  he  was  slain  by 
Theseus,  and  condemned  in  hell 
to  roll  a  stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
which  always  turns  back  again,  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  top.  This  punish- 
ment of  Sisyphus  is  beautifully 
described  by  Homer : 

K«)    fdf   "Sifv^dv    ttnthv    z^Krif     afXyi* 


Tl, 


/BiSXAai 
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In  the  mean  while,  let  tit  pur- 
sue the  untouched  woods  and 
l»WnB,  the  hard  task  wh^ch 
you,  Maecenas,  have  com- 
manded me  to  undertake. 
AVlchout  thee  my  mind  be- 
gto^iothiAg  that  is  lofty  s  be- 
im  then,  break  dow  delays; 
Cythaeron  calls  with  loud  cla- 
mours, and  the  dogs  of  Tay- 
getus,  and  Epidaurus  the 
tamer  of  horses,  and  the  voice 
doubled  by  the  assenting  wood 
re-echoes.  But  afterwuds  I 
wOl  attempt  to  sing  the  ar- 
dent fights  of 


Interea  Dryadum  sylvas,  saltusque  sequi 
Intactos,  tua.  Maecenas,  baud  mollia  jusu 
Te  sine  nil  altum  mens  inchoat :  en  age 
Rumpe moras:  vocatingenticlamoreCy 
Taygetique  canes^  domitrixque  Epidaun 

rum : 
Et  vox  assensu  nemorum  ingeminata  rem 
Mox  tamen  ardentes  accingar  dieere  pu 


ASntt  iiturK  tri^sii^  xvX/y^irs  XSms  iteu" 

ins* 
Aurkp  Sy    i^p  ifmattt  rtrmtifUftf  »ura 

I  turnM  my  eye,  and,  as  I  turn*d,  sur- 

vey*d 
A  mounifti]  vision !  the  Sisyphyan shade; 
With  niiany  a  weary  step,  and  many  a 

groan. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round 

stone : 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a 

bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes 

along  the  ground.' 
Again  the  restless  orb  his  toil  renews, 
Dust  mounts  in  clouds,  and  sweat  de* 

scends  in  dews. 

Me.  Pope. 

43.  Vocat  higenti  clamor e  Cythce- 
ron!\  Virgil  poetically  expresses 
bis  earnestness  to  engage  in  the 
subject  of  the  present  book^  by  say- 
ing he  is  loudly  called  upon  by  the 
places  famous  for  the  cattle  of  which 
he  intends  to  treat. 

'  Cythseron  is  a  mountain  of  Boeo- 
tia,  a  country  famous  for  cattle. 
Servius  says  it  is  a  part  of  Par- 
nassus, from  which  however  it  is 
thirty  miles  distant. 

44.  Taygetique  canes,"]  See  book 
ii.  yer.  488.  This  mountain  was 
famous  for  hunting. 

Domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum.] 
Servius  places  Epidaurus  iu  Epirus; 
for  whicli  he  has  been  censured  by 
several  authors,  who  place  it.  in  Pe- 
loponnesus.   But  La  Cerda  vindi- 


cates Servius,  and  obsen 
there  was  an  Epidaurus 
Epirus;  which  he  takes  t4 
place  designed  by  the  Poet, 
he  has  celebrated  Epirus, 
passages,  as  breeding  fine  h 
Et  patriam  Epirum  referat : 

And 

— — «  Eliadum  palmas  Epirus  c 

Ruseus  contends  that  the  I 
nesian  Epidaurus  is  here 
and  affirms  that  all  Argia^  c 
Epidaurus  was  a  city,  was 
for  horses.  He  confirms  tl 
line  in  this  very  Georgick,  c 
La  Cerda  has  quoted  but 
part,  where  Mycenae,  a  citj 
Argia,  is  celebrated  equal 
Epirus : 

Et  patriam   Epirum   referat, 
Mycenas. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Ruaei 
the  right,  by  a  passage  in 
where  he  says  Epidaurus  is 
for  horses :    'A^xecitec  y  Wit 

riii   TItXoifr6itvi(r6v Beon 

tlci  vdfAett  ^of^tXiJg,  xett  fcetXt^ec  \ 
tTTTToig  Tc7g  iTCTToQxTectg, 


f»    *f 


^d^i^  Kcci  TO  'A^ycXtxo*^  xtti  r« 
^tof.     Strabo  cannot  well  be 
stood  to  speak  in  this  place 
other,  than  the  Peloponnesi 
daurus. 

46.  Mox  tamen  ardentes  a 
&c.]  In  the  King's  manw 
is  etiam  instead  of  tamen. 
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O^smiih  .^t  nojsm  fiwna  tot  ferre  per  annoB,  47  ^i/^SaS'Z^i 
^thoni  prima  quot  abest  ab  origine  Caesar.         tamt'^Dm^fo!?^%iif^ 

-_  .     ^1  .  .  t  TltJMmiM.   U  any  one  ttoM- 

jSev  qui9  OlympUc^  lauratus  pnemia  palina^^       out  of  the  oiymptea  laim 


«( 


«ff 


Here  be  \a  generally  uoderstood 
to  ,peap,  that  he  intends^  as  soon 
us  he  has  finished  the  Q^orgicks^ 
to  4toscribe  the  wars  of  Augustus, 
under  the  character  of  ^ueas.  Mr. 
B—  is  quite  of  another  opinion  : 
"  This  passage/'  he  says,  "  the 
"  eommentators  understand  of  the 
"  i£neid ;  but  it  is  plainly  meant 
'•of  the  fourth  Georgick.  There 
"  he  describes  the  araeutes  pugnqs, 
**  the  ciril  wars  betwixt  the  same 
**  people  for  the  sake  of  rival  kings. 
"  In  this  sense  the  passage  is  very 

sublime,  to  promise  to  introduce 

such  a  matter  in  talking  of  bees; 

hilt  in  one  poem  to  promise  an- 
'■'other  is  low,  and  unworthy  of 
''Vil^l,  and  what  never  entered 
"  into     his     imagination."       But 

sorely  Mr.  B must  be  mistaken 

in  this  piece  of  criticism,  for  the 
whole  introduction  to  this  Georgick 
k  a  prelude  to  the  iEneid :  and  I 
do  not  see  how  the  fights  of  the 
bees  can  be  understood  to  be  a 
description  of  the  wars  of  Caesar ; 
which  the  Poet  expressly  says  he 
designs  to  sing. 

48.  Tithoni  prima  quot  abest  ab 
vigine  Casar.]  Servius  interprets 
iStoB  passage,  that  the  fame  of  Au- 
gnatiis  shall  last  as  many  years,  as 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  his  time.  He  thinks  Ti- 
thonus  is  put  for  the  sun^  that  is, 
lor  Tithan.  Others  understand 
the  Poet  to  mean  that  the  fame  of 
Augustus  shall  last  as  many  years, 
as  were  from  Tithonus,  the  son  of 
Laomedon,  to  Augustus.  But  to 
this  is  objected,  that  this  is  too 
imall  a  duration  for  the  Poet  to 
ivomise,  being   no    more  than  a 


thousand  years.  And  indeed  the 
fame  of  Virgil's  Poem,  and  of  Au- 
gustus, has  lasted  much  longer  al- 
ready. Servius  seems  to  have  no 
authority  for  making  Tithonus  sig- 
nify the  sun :  nor  can  we  imagine 
Virgil  means  the  sun,  unless  we 
suppose  Tilhoni  to  be  an  erroneous 
reading  for  Titani,  or  Titanis.  But 
I  do  not  know  thai  so  much  as 
one  manuscript  countenances  this 
alteration.  It  must  therefore  be 
Tithonus,  the  son  of  Laomedon, 
and  elder  brother  of  Priamus,  that 
i?  meant.  I  must  own  it  seems 
something  strange  that  he  should 
choose  to  mention  Tithonus,  from 
whom  Augustus  was  not  descended, 
when  Anchises  or  Assaracus  would 
have  stood  as  well  in  the  verse.  I  be- 
lieve the  true  reason  of  this  choice 
was,  that  Tithonus  was  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Dardan  family. 
It  is  said  that  Aurora  fell  in  love 
with  this  Tithonus,  and  carried  him 
in  her  chariot  into  Ethiopia,  where 
she  had  Memnon  by  him.  As  for 
the  short  space  of  time  between  the 
ages  of  Tithonus  and  Augustus,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  Poet  does 
not  say  as  many  years  as  Casi^r  is 
distant  from  TithonuSy  but  as  many 
years  as  Casar  is  distant  from  the 
first  origin  qf  Tithonus,  that  is, from 
Jupiter,  the  author  of  the  Dardan 
race,  which  is  going  as  far  back  as 
the  Poet  well  could. 

49.  Seu  quis,  &c.]  Here  the 
Poet  enters  upon  the  subject  of 
this  book;  and  in  the  first  place 
describes  the  marks  of  a  good  cow. 

Olympiaca  palma.]  The  Olympic 
games  were  thought  the  most  ho- 
nourable :   and  the  victors  carried 
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lB«a)i  hoRa,  or  If  iny  or 


Pasdt  equos ;    tea  quia  fortes  ad  antra  Jo- 
vencoa ;  fiO 


d™n  iSm  h^' r^in'^h'e^  Fofma  bovis,  cui  turpe   caput,  cui  plurima 

tfexcISliiE  "hr;*  all  "her  CCrvix, 

^^^SSua^iJ.'^'''  ^*  CTurum  tenus  a  mento  palearia  peodent. 

Turn  loQgonulluBlateri  modus:  omaia  magna: 
Pes  etiam,  et  camuris  hirtte  sub  comibus  aures. 


palms  in  their  hands,  which  w&a 
esteemed  the  noble»t  trophy  of  their 
Tictoiy.    Thus  Horace : 

Sunt  quo*  cumculo  pulTerem  Olympi- 


50.  PokU  equoi,]  The 
vrere  exceedingly  curious  in  breed- 
ing hones  for  the  Olympic  games: 
aod  it  was  thought  a  great  com- 
tueoda^on  to  excel  in  that  skill. 

51.  Optima  torvte  forma  hova.'y 
Pliny  sayj  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised for  having  an  unsightly  looki 
"  Nod  degeneres  existimandi  etiain 
"  minus  laudato  aspectu :"  and  Co- 
lumella ssys  tlie  BiroDgest  cattle 
for  labour  are  unai^tly;  "  Apen- 


"  aspectu  decoros." 

62.  Turpe  caput.]  Fulvius  Urai- 
nus  observes  that  Homer  has  used 
inuitit  ht  great.  Servius  says  turpe 
signifies  great,  Griinoaldua  also  in- 
terprets it  magnum  el  grande  caput. 
May  translates  turpe  caput  also  great 
btad.  RueeuB  interprets  it  deforme 
propter  tnagnitudiBem.  Dryden  has 
tour  headed  i  aud  Dr.  Trapp, 

■I .  I     Hw  betd  unsluip'd  and  large. 

The  prose  writers  recommend  the 
Iiirgeness  of  a  cow's  forehead. 
Thus  Varro,  Mim  fiontibus.-  and 
CulanMlla./ronti^M  latiuimu :  und 


Polladius,  alta  fitmte,  oculit   nipii 
et  grandibut. 

Plurima  cerci*.]  Plurima  signi- 
fies much  or  plentiful,  that  is,  in 
this  place,  long  and  large.  See  the 
note  on  plurima,  ver.  187-  of  the 
first  Georgick.  Varro  says  cemci- 
bus  erassu  ac  tofigit. 

53.  Ourutfi  lenui  a  meitto  patea- 
rla  pendent.}  The  low  hanging  of 
the  dewlaps  is  mentioned  also  bj 
the  prose  writers.  Thus  Vam, 
a  collo  palearibut  demisiit  .*  and  Co- 
lumello,  palearibua  et  eaudU  a»- 
ptissimis:  and  Paltadius,  paUarilM 
et  caudii  maxima.  Dryden,  instesd 
of  knees,  has  thight,  which  I  believe 
are  understood  to  belong  only  to 
the  hinder  legs : 

Her  double  <lew4ap  Qom  ba  »*tti  *■ 
And  at  her  t/tig>n  th«  pond'raua  boriM 

54.  Longo  nullus  lateri  modui 
omnia  magna.']  This  length  of  tlM 
body  and  largeness  of  all  the  linbi 
is  commended  also  by  Varro;  "Vt 
"  sint  bene  composita;,  ut  iategri) 
"  membris  oblongte,  amplae  ■  ■  • 
"  curpore  amplo,  bene  castatos,  b- 
"  tis  humeris,  bonis  clunibos :"  mhI 
by  Columella;  "  Vaccse  quoqM 
"  probantur  altissimse  fonns  ks- 
"  gffique,  maximis  uteris." 

fi5.  Pet  etiam,  et  canutrii  Ur" 
tub  cormbut  sure*.]  It  has  ha» 
generally  understood  that  tbe  I^     ' 
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Nee  mihi  dispUceat  maculis  insignia  et  albo,  56  i!!;;^  tjSffitf  J!^.^ 

.        •  1  •    .       -1  ^        ftue«  the  yoke,  and  b  aome- 

Aut  juga  detxectans,  interdumque  aspera  cornu,  times  unlucky  withheriioni. 
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me^ns  the  foot  should  be  large; 
and  the  verses  are  pointed  thus : 


Omnia  magna : 


PtB  etiam :  et  camuris  hirtse  sub  corni- 
bus  aures. 

Thus  May  translates : 

An  must  be  great:  yea  even  her  feet, 

her  ear^ 
Under  her  crooked  homes  must  rough 

appeare: 

And  Dryden : 

Rough  are  her  ears,  and  broad  her  homy 
feet. 

Attd  Dr.  Trapp : 


All  parts  huge; 


Her  feet  too;  and  beneath  her  oankled 

horns 
Her  ears  uncouth  and  rough. 

But  La  Cerda  justly  observes  that 
Vicgil^  who  fallows  Varro  in  all 
tiie  other  parts  of  this  description, 
18  not  to  be  supposed  absolutely  to 
contradict  him  in  this  one  particu- 
lac  Besides  no  one  writer  speaks 
of  broad  feet  as  any  excellence  in 
a  oow;  and  indeed  the  smallness 
of  this  creature's  foot,  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  her  whole  body,  is  a 
gieat  advantage  in  treading  in  a 
deep  ffoil.  Varro  says  expressly  the 
bot  must  not  be  broad :  **  Pedibus 
"non  latisy  neque  ingredientibus 
"qui  displodantur>  nee  cujus  un- 
"  gute  divaricent,  et  cujus  ungues 
"tint  leves  et  pares."  And  Co- 
hmiella  says,  *'  Ungulis  modicis,  et 
'*  modicis  cruribus." 

The  hairiness  of  the  ears  is  men- 
Uoned  by  the  other  authors.  Varro 
and  Columella  say  pilosis  auribus, 
WHadius  says  the  ears  should  be 
bristly:  aiire«e<ofa. 


56.  Maculis  ins^is  et  albo.]  Some 
take  this  to  signify  a  white  cow 
spotted  with  other  colours;  but 
the  best  commentators  understand 
these  words  to  mean  a  cow  spotted 
with  white.  May  has  translated 
this  passage : 

I  like  the  colour  spotted,  partly  whiter 

Dryden  has. 

Her  colour  shining  black,  but  fleck'd  with 
white. 

Dr.  Trapp  translates  it. 


Nor  shall  her  form 


Be  disapproved,  whose  skin  with  spolt  ot 

wMte 
Is  vaiy'd. 

Varro  gives  the  first  place  to  a 
black  cow,  the  second  to  a  red  one, 
the  third  to  a  dun,  the  fourth  to  a 
white  :  ''  Colore  potissimum  nigro, 
'*  dein  rubeo,  tertio  heluo,  quarto 
"  albo ;  mollissimus  enim  hie,  ut 
"  durissimus  primus."  He  says  also 
the  red  is  better  than  the  dun, 
but  either  of  them  is  better  than 
black  and  white ;  that  is,  as  I  take 
it,  a  mixture  of  black  and  white : 
"  De  mediis  duobus  prior  quam 
^'  posterior  melior,  utrique  pluris 
*^  quam  nigri  et  albi.*'  Columella 
says  the  best  colour  is  red  or  brown : 
**  Colore  rubeo  vel  fusco.*'  Virgil's 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  though 
white  is  not  esteemed  the  best 
colour,  yet  he  does  not  disapprove 
a  cow  that  has  some  white  spots 
in  her. 

57.  Detrectans!]  Pierius  says  it 
it  detractans  in  the  Roman,  the 
Medicean,  and  in  most  of  the  an- 
cient manuscripts.  I  find  detractans 
in  the  King's  and.  in  both  Dr« 
Mead's  manuscripts. 
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and  leicfttbitt  a  bull;  and  ff 
•be  Is  tall^  and  tweeps  tbe 
ground  with  her  tail,  as  the 
«0M  along.  Tbe  proper  age 
for  love,  and  just  connuUats. 
begins  aiter  tour  ^eais,  and 
ends  before  ten.  Therest  of 
their  time  is  neither  fit  for 
breeding,  nor  strong  enough 
for  the  plough.  In  the  mean 
time,  whilst  your  herds  are  in 
the  flower  of  youth,  let  loose 
the  males:  be  early  to  give 
your  cattle  the  enjoyment  of 
We, 


Et  fadeiH  tatrro  prbpSor ;  qil»que  ardia  totay 
Et  gradient  ima  yerrit  vestigia  canda. 
^tas  Lucinam,  justosque  pati  Hymenseos     60 
Desinit  ante  decern^  post  quatuor  incipit  annos : 
Ca&tera  nee  fcetura^  h^bilis,  nee  fbrtis  ar&tfid. 
Interea,  superat  gregibus  diim  taste,  juventas, 
Solve  mares :  mitte  in  Venerem  pectiaria  primus. 


58.  Quaque  ardtia  tota.']  Thus 
Columella;  **  Vaccae  quoque  pro- 
*'  bantur  altissimse  form%  :*'  and 
Palladius}  '*  Sed  eligemus  forma 
**  altissima." 

59.  Et  gradiens  ima  verrit  vestigia 
Cauda.]  Tbe  length  6f  the  tail  is 
mentioned  by  Varro;  *'  Caudam 
**  proMsam  usque  ad  calees  :**  and 
by  Columella ;  "  Caudis  amplissi- 
*' mis:"  andbyPalladius;  "Caudis 
"  maximis." 

61.  Desinit  ante  decern,  post  qua" 
iuor  incipit  annos,]  Varfo  says  it 
is  better  for  the  cow  not  to  admit 
the  bull  till  she  is  four  years  old ; 
and  that  they  ate  fruitful  till  ten^ 
and  sometimes  longer:  "  Non 
minores  oportet  inire  bimas,  ut 
trimse  pariant^  eo  melius  si  qua- 
drimse.  Plereeque  pariunt^  in 
''  decem  annos,  quaedam  etiam  in 
*'  plures.*'  Columella  says  they 
are  not  fit  for  breeding  after  ten^ 
nor  before  two  :  '*  Cum  excesserint 
"  annos  decern^  foetibus  inutiles 
'^  sunt.  Rursus  minores  bitnis  inirl 
*^  non  oportet.  Si  ante  tamen  con- 
ceperint^  partum  earum  removeri 
place tj  ac  per  triduum^  ne  la- 
''  borent,  ubera  exprimi,  postea 
''  mulctra  probiberi."  Palladius 
says  they  breed  from  three  to  ten  : 
**  iBtatis  maxime  trimse,  quia  usque 
**  ad  decenniUni  foetura  ex  hisproce- 
"  det  utilior.  Nee  ante  aetbtetn  tri- 
Inam  tauros  his  oportet  admitti.** 
63.  Superat  gfegibvs  dulh  latajth 
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ventds,  salte  mares.'}  Fierrus  SAys 
it  isjuventas  in  the  Medieean^  and 
in  most  of  the  ancient  mahudtti{^. 
The  common  reading  is  juventus, 

Servius  takes   this    p^cssdge  t6 
relate  to  the  females  ;  but  the  Poet 
speaks  here  of  putting  theiti  ^htlj 
to  breed,  whereas  he  had  before 
said  that  a  cow  should  Hot  bne4 
before    she    was   four   years  old, 
which  is  rather  a  later  age  tbio 
is  generally  prescribed.    I  take  tiw 
lata  juventas,  and  the  fftitte  k$  f^ 
nerem  pecuaria  primus  to  relate  to 
the  males,  which  he  Vtroiild  liM 
early  admitted  to  tbe  females.  Fttl^ 
ladius  says    the    bulls    should  M 
very  young,  and  glvfes  the  riAfh 
of  such  as  are  good  :  "  Niind  taiiroi 
"  quoque,  quibus  cofdi  est  arhieiitt 
'*  construere,  cdmparabit^  ant  ^'^ 
*'  signis  a  tenera  letlite  stiniitiittet 
"  Ut  sint    alti,  atque    ingeutibtlfi 
membris,  aetatis  medias,  ti  itiagiB 
quae  juventute  minor  e6t>  cjiiMtt 
quse  declinet  in  senium.     Tcftn 
*'  facie,    parvis    cornibiis,    toroflii 
"  vastaque    cerVice,    ventre    Silb- 
"  stricto."     Columella  says  a  bull 
ought  tiot  to  be  less  than  foar^  of 
more  than  twelve  years  old  :  "  Bi 
"  his  qui  quadrimis  hiinores  SUfit, 
''  majoresque  quam  duodecim  an- 
*'  norum,  prohibentur  admissn^: 
"  illi  quoniam  quasi  puerili  «!*<« 
"  setninandis  armentis  pahmi  ^* 
'*  bentur    idonei:    hi>    quia  senio 
"  sunt  effoeti.*' 
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Atque  aliMi  ^x  dlk  j^^ti^fttndQ  suffice  prolem. 
OptiiiiiL  qufi^d  dies  ttiiseris  mortalibus  cevi    6*6 
Prima  fugit:  subeunt  morbi,  iristisque  senectus : 
£t  labor  et  durae  r^it  inciementia  mortis. 
Semper  erant,  quarum  mutari  corpora  malis. 
Semper  enim  refice :  ac,  ne  post  amissa  requiras, 
Anteveni^  et  sobolem  armetito  sortire  quotannis. 
N<ie  noil  et  pecori  est  idem  delectus  equino. 
Til  modo,  quos  in  spem  statues  sommittere 

gentis, 
Prilkdpdum  jam  inde  A  teneris  impende  laborem. 
CoiitiiDuo  pecoris  gelierosi  puUus  in  arvis        75 


ini.  tteore  t  tAtdmHaa  «r 
then  br  geiwntion.  xte 
bear  tkAe  of  life  fllet  fhnc 
itvay  from  mlBerabte  mortdi » 
dliesNt  fucceed,  and  Md  oM 
aee ;  and  labour,  and  the  tai« 
Clemency  of  severe  death  car- 
ries them  away.  There  will 
always  be  some,  whose  bodies 
yot  will  choose  to  hare 
changed.  Tlierefore  conti- 
nually repair  them :  and* 
that  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss 
when  it  is  too  late,  be  benire- 
hand:  and  provide  a  new 
ofisprinff  fiiMr  the  herd  every 

Jrear.     Nor  does  it  reqMre 
ess  care  to  choose  a  good 
breed  of  h«rses*  But  bestow 

Sour  principal  dil^ence,ftt)fo 
lie  very  beginnii^^on  those 
which  you  are  to  depend  upon 
for  the  increase  of  thdr  sp^ 
cies.  The  colt  of  a  generous 
breed  firom  (he  very  nnt 
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,6$.  Suffice^}  In  one  of  the 
Amndelian  manuscripts  it  is  confice. 

69'  Semper  erunt,  quarum  mutari 
torpara  ma.lis^']  In  one  of  Dr. 
Heftd's  manuscripts  it  is  enim  in- 
stMl  of  erunt  In  the  same  manu- 
script, as  also  in  the  King's  and  in 
Che  Cambridge  manuscripts^  aiid  in 
mne  of  the  old  printed  editions^  it 
is  HunfU  instead  of  malis.  Pierius 
r«ub  mavis;  but  he  says  it  is  maUs 
ia  the  ancient  copies^  and  thinks 
tbii  reading  more  elegant 

GOlmnella  says  the  best  breeders 
are  to  be  picked  out  every  year,  and 
the  old  and  barren  cows  are  to  be 
vonoved,  and  applied  to  the  labour 
of  the  plough :  "  Sed  et  curandum 
**  est  omnibus  annis  in  hoe  eeque, 
**  atque  In  reliquis  gregibus  pecoris, 
''ut  delectus  habeatur:  nam  et 
''  enixsBy  et  vetustse,  quae  gignere 
*'  desierunt>  summovendse  sunt,  et 
''  utique  taurse,  quae  locum  foecun- 
'*  darum  occupant,  ablegandse,  vel 
''  ar&tro  domandse,  quoniam  la- 
"  boris,  et  operid  non  minus «  quam 
'^  juvenci^  propter  uteri  sterilitatem 
^^  patientes  sunt." 

70*  Sennper  mim^  *'  For  semper 
"  ite^uc.*'    SstTius. 


71.  Anteveni,  et  sobolem^Ji  *'  la 
"  the  Medicean,  and  in  the  Lorn- 
**  bard  manuscripts  it  iS  ante  veni 
"  sobolem,  without  ei.  In  some 
*'  copies  it  Is  anteveni,  in  oiie  word." 

PiBRIUS. 

72.  Wee  non,  &c.]  The  Poet  now 
proceeds  to  speak  of  horses^  and 
begins  with  describing  the  charae- 
tel*8  of  a  colt,  which  is  to  be  chosen 
to  make  a  good  stallion* 

73.  Statues.}  So  it  is  in  the  Ro- 
man, and  some  other  manuscripts, 
according  to  Pierius.  Grimoaldus, 
La  Cerda^  and  others  read  statuis. 

75.  Continuo,]  It  signifies  from 
the  very  beginning.  Thus  in  the  first 
Georgick : 

Coniinito  has  1^^  stemaque    foedera 

certM 
Imposuit  natura  lods,  quo  tempore  pri- 

mum 
Deucalion    vacuum  lapides  jactavit   ih 

orbem* 

That  i8>  immediately  from  the  very 
time  that  Deucalion  threw  the  stones : 
and 

Continuo  in  sylvis  magna  vi  iieth  4o- 

matur 
In  burim>  et  ciinri  flormam  accipit  ulmus 

antii 
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'SX^^^^'hSi  Aldus  ingreditur,  et  mollia  crura  repooit. 

pactenu.   He  Is  the  fint  that    -q  •  ^    •         •  n      • 

iuro  to  lead  the  way,  and  Jrrimus  et  JLTC  viam.  et  fluvios  tentare  minaces 

tynture  through  threatening 
•treams. 


That  is,  at  the  very  fint,  whilst  it  is 
young,  the  elm  is  bent :  and 

Continiio  ventis    surgentilnis    aut  freta 

ponti 
Indplunt  agitata  tumescere. 

That  is>  immediately  t  as  soon  as  the 
winds  are  beginning  to  rise.  In  like 
manner  it  signifies  in  this  place 
that  a  good  horse  is  to  be  known 
from  the  very  first,  as  soon  almost 
as  he  is  foaled.  Virgil  follows 
Varro  in  this :  "  Qualis  futurus  sit 
f^  equus,  e  pullo  conjectari  potest." 

Generosi.]  La  Cerda  reads  gene^ 
tosus,  in  which  he  seems  to  be  sin- 
gular. 

76.  Altius  ingreditur.]  Servi us  in- 
terprets this  *'  cum  exultatione  qua- 
**  dam  incedit."  Thus  also^  Gri- 
moaldus  paraphrases  it :  "  Primum 
"  omnium  pulli  animus  ferox,  et 
''  excelsus  existimabitur  ab  incess'u 
*'  sublimit  videlicet,  si  cum  exulta- 
"  tione  quadam  excursitet."  In  this 
they  are  followed  by  May,  who 
translates  it  walke  proudly :  and  by 
Dr.  Trapp,  who  renders  it  with 
lofty  port  prances.  Dryden  has  pa- 
raphrased it  in  a  strange  manner : 

Of  able  body.,  sound  of  limb  and  wind, 
Upright  he  walks,  on  pasterns  firm  and 

straight ; 
His  motions  easy,  prancing  in  his  gait. 

I  rather  believe  the  Poet  means 
only  that  the  colt  ought  to  have 
long,  straight  legs,  whence  he  must 
necessarily  look  tall  as  he  walks. 
Thus  Columella:  *'  aequalibus,  at- 
"  que  altis,  rectisque  cruribus." 

Mollia  crura  reponit.^  In  the 
Cambridge  manuscript  it  is  refiectit 
instead  of  reponit. 

I  believe  the  Poet  means  by  repo- 
nit the  alternate  motion  of  the  legs. 
The  epithet  mollia  may  signify  ei- 
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ther  the  tenderness  of  the  young 
colt's  joints,  as  May  has  translated 
it: 

—  Their  soft  joynts  scarce  knit : 

or  that  those  which  are  natonUy 
most  flexible  are  best ;  which  Dry- 
den seems  to  express  by  his  motiom 
easy ;  and  Dr.  Trapp  by  his  pUatU 
limbs.  Ennius  has  used  the  same 
words  to  express  the  walking  of 
cranes : 

Perque  fobam  repunt,  et  mollia  cnm  n- 
ponunt. 

Grimoaldus  has  paraphrased  it  thus: 
"  Delude^  si  non  dure,  non  inept^ 
"  non  crebra  crurum  jactatioiie 
procurrat:  sed  qui  altemo,  et 
recte  disposito  crurum  expUctto 
*'  faciles,  apteque  flexibiles  tibiii 
"  reponat." 

77.  Primus  et  ire  viam,  &c.] 
Servius  understands  this  of  the 
colt's  walking  before  his  dam :  but 
it  seems  a  better  interpretatioOf 
that  he  is  the  first,  amongst  other 
colts,  to  lead  the  way.  Thus  Gfi* 
moaldus  paraphrases  it :  *'  Tun 
"  etiam,  si  praeire  cseteros,  viaqoe 
*'  palustris  dux,  et  anteambulo  fieri 
"  gestiat.*'  Most  of  the  commen- 
tators understand  this  passage  is 
the  same  sense. 

Varro  says  it  is  a  sign  that  i 
colt  will  prove  a  good  horse,  if  be 
contends  with  his  companions,  and 
is  the  first  amongst  them  to  pan 
a  river  :  "  £qui  boni  futuri  signs 
"  sunt,  si  cum  gregalibua  hi  pabalo 
"  contendit,  in  currendo,  aliave 
*'  qua  re,  quo  potior  tit :  si  cum 
"  flumen  transvehundum  est,  gregi 
*'  in  primis  praegreditur,  ac  non 
"  respectat  alios.*'  ColumelU 
speaks    much  to  the   same  pur- 
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t  ignoto  scse  cominittere  ponti : 

Ml  horret  strepitus.     Dli  ardua  cervix^ 


ftndtime  Unadf  on  an  on* 
known  bridge:  nor  b  he 
afraid  of  Tdn  noiiet.  Hit 
ncdLblofty* 


M  ante  gre^m  procumt^ 
ria  et  alacritate  interdum 
u  certans  aequales  exupe- 
fossam  sine  cunctadone 
p  pontem^flumenque  trans- 

i/i]  ''  Ponio.  In  the  Ro- 
le  Lombard^  and  in  some 
lanuscripts  it  is  ponti :  for 
ave  horses  to  do  with  the 
It  with  rivers  and  bridges 
s  often  concerned.  Though 
bria  and  Apulia  they  try 
!ttle  of  their  horses^  by 
'  them  down  to  the  sea, 
lerving  whether  they  look 
I  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
d  therefore  accustom  the 
I  swim.  It  is  ponio  how-* 
1   the    Medicean    copy.*' 

ponio  in  the  King's^  the 
^,  one  of  the  Arundelian, 
ne  of  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
n  the  old  Nurenberg  edi« 
in  an  old  edition  printed 
n  1494.  fiut /xm^t  is  ge- 
sceived.  Columella,  who 
ir  Poet,  mentions  a  bridge, 
*a,  in  the  quotation  at  me 
le  note  an  the  preceding 
fay  reads  ponio : 

!  thedwelves  on  unknowns  sea* 
snture. 

eads|xm/t: 

:he  hidge  unknown : 

frapp: 

tmow^  bridge  pass. 

ec  van09  horret  ttrepitus.'] 

king's  and  in  one  cf  Dr. 

nanutcripts  it  is  varioi  in- 

vano^    I  find  the  same 


reading  also  in  some  of  llie  old 
printed  editions. 

Columella  says  a  good  colt  is  in- 
trepid, and  is  not  affirighted  at  any 
unusual  sight  or  noise :  ^'  Cum  vero 
'^  natus  est  pullus,  confestim  licet 
'^  indolem  sestimare,  si  hllaris,  si  in- 
''  trepidus,  si  neque  conspectu^  no- 
'^  vseque  rei  auditu  terretur." 

IIU  ardua  cervix.]  Quintilian  cen- 
sures Virgil  for  interrupting  the 
sense  wim  a  long  parenuesb: 
^'  Etiam  inteijectione,  qua  et  Ora- 
*'  tores  et  Historici  frequenter  utun- 
"  tur,  ut  medio  sermone  aliquem 
"  inserant  sensum,  impediri  solet 
"  intellectus,  nisi  quod  interponitur^ 
''breve  est  Nam  VirgiUus,  illo 
"  loco  quo  nullum  equinum  descri- 
''  bit,  cum  dixisset.  Nee  vanos  horret 
"  strepitus  compluribus  inse^ tis,  idia 
''  figura  quinto  demum  versu  reditu 

**  —  Turn  nqua  tonum  prucui  arma  de* 
«« Stare  Joco  nesciL'^ 

But  I  do  not  see  that  the  sense  is 
here  interrupted.  By  nee  nanos 
horret  stremius,  the  Poet  xAeans  that 
a  good  colt  is  not  apt  to  start  at  the 
rustling  of  every  leaf,  at  eveiy  little 
noise,  that  portends  no  danger. 
But  by  turn  si  qua  sonum,  &c  he 
means  that  the  colt  shews  his  mettle 
by  exulting  at  a  military  mnse,  at 
which  he  erects  his  ears,  bounds, 
paws,  and  is  scarce  able  to  contain 
himself.  It  not  only  is  unnecessary, 
but  would  even  be  dull  poetry,  to 
give  a  regular,  orderly  description 
of  a  horse  from  head  to  taiL  Pal« 
ladius  is  very  methodical  in  what 
he  says  on  this  subject:  '*  In  ad- 
"  missaria  quatuor  spectanda  sunt, 
"  forma,  cmbr,  mentum,  jpulchri- 
«'tudo."  This  is  very  well  m  proie. 
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Argutuqique    e^p^    br^vip    ^iv^s,    obmqnn 

the  bert  colour  i«al>rlght1»y,  .  .  .  • 

jj>db|»itifui  grey  jtEe  wont  Luxuriatquc  toris  ammosum  pectus :  bonesti 

Spadicesy  glaucique;  color  deterrimus  albis, 


II    >"H' 


but  ha4  Virgil  preceedied  ip  the 
same  miqiiier,  we  mi^t  perhaps 
have  commended  lii3  exactness,  but 
ahould  never  have  admired  his  poe- 
try. Dr.  Trapp  8a}rs,  *'  The^  w(Hrds 
*^Uli  ordufi  cervix  to  glauciqufi 
«'  should  be  in  a  ^enthesis ;"  but, 
^s  bis  tr^slation  is  printed,  ibe  pa- 
renth^9is  includes  only  what  is  said 
of  ti)e  colour. 

3y  qrdua  is  meant  thftt  Ibe  colt 
^^in^s  bis  bead  well,  not  letting  it 
b^g  down.  Horace  has  the  same 
c^pitb^t,  wh«i  be  describes  a  good 
b'orse: 
R^bus  hie  I008  est ;  vHn  equos  mgxQpn^ 

Ipspiciunt :  iie  n  facios,  ut  saepp,  decpra 
AfoUi  fiilta  pede  est,  emptorem  inducat 

faiantem, 
Q^od  pulchrae  clones,  breve  -quod  caput, 

aMua  cervix. 

80.  Argutumque  caput']  May 
tranj^lates  this  skort-headed,  Dryden 
^hfirp'headed.  Dr.  Trapp  his  head 
a^Ute.  I  .have  rendered  it  his  head 
is  smaU,  which  agrees  with  what 
Varro  has  &;aid,  *'  caput  habet  non 
*'ma^num:"  ffcpd  Columella,  ''Cpr- 
"  ponjp  viero  forma  constabit  eidguo 

capite:'*  ipid  Palladium,  "  Pul-? 
chr^iidipis  partes  hae  sunt,  ut  sit 
e;Kiguui9  cappt  et  siccum.*^  Ho- 
race commends  a  short  bead:  ^' breve 
"  qupd  capnt." 

81.  LuxuriQ,tqufi  toris  anipumim 
pectus.]  The  tort  are  brawny  swell- 
ings of  the  m|i|9cles.  Varro  says 
thie  br^tast  shouUl  be  brpad  and  full: 
'^  pectus  latmn  et  plenum."  Colu- 
mella says  it  should  be  full  of 
bgrawny  swellings  of  the  niuscl^s : 
'^  mn^cul^irum  tons  onxneroso  p^c* 
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**  tcH*e.'*  PaUadius  say^  it  should 
be  broad :  '*  pectus  late  natens." 
Virgil's  description  of  die  l^east  is 
more  expressive  than  any  odier, 
and  he  adds  the  epithet  iifumosum 
to  shew  that  liiis  luxurianc:^  A 
brawn  in  the  muscles  denotes  die 
^rit  and  fire  of  die  horse*  B^ 
me  translators  have  unhappihr 
agreed  to  leave  out  this  noble  cni- 
Ibet.  May  has  only  broad  and  ^ 
breasted:  Dryden  only,  brawig^  Us 
chest,  and  deep :  and  Dr.  Tranp,  tit 
cheat  with  sweUing  knots  luxurianit 

82.  Spadices.]  It  is  very  di%iilt 
to  come  to  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  signification  of  diose  words,  tnr 
which  the  ancients  expressed  tiiar 
colours.  Spadix  signified  a  hnsA 
of  a  palm,  as  we  find  it  used  bj 
Plutarch  in  the  fourth  question  w 
the  eighth  book  of  his  S3naiposiac8: 

K.CU    T0<  ^6kS  ftdt   fAfmfMHVtH  Iv  TM^  'AT' 

A^Aa»   0i}9YVf   tfytfytf    v6Mf,   u^nmm 

«y«^0*Si}.  We  learn  from  Aidm 
Gellius,  that  the  Dorians  called  & 
branch  of  a  palm  plucked  off  wiA 
the  fruity  Spadix;  and  that  Ae 
fruits  of  Uie  palm  being  of  a  ^loiDg 
redy  tliat  colour  came  to  be  called 
phoeniceus  and   spadix:    ''  Phceni- 


« 


ceus  quern  tii  Greece  ^•inxon  dix- 
'^  istiy  no^er  est^  et  rutilus,  et  ^ 
'^  dix  phoenicei  a-vmivfA»s,  qui  fiictiu 
*^  Grsece  noster  est^  exuberantiBin 
"  splendoremque  significat  niboris, 
''  quales  sunt  fructus  palmse  arboris 
*'  non  admodum  sole  incocti,  VQ^ 
'^  spadlcis  et  phoenicei  Dpfinen  est: 
'^  spadiqa  ^im  J^rici  voc^t  fiviil- 
"  ;9um  e  pabna  termit^sm  cuqi  fvo^ 
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Et  gUvo.  Turn  si  qua  sonum  procul  anna  dedere,  S^SSJJuh^Sfli!.  2? 


Qobeof  anofbhcardfrom  hr^ 


"  tu."  Plutarch  also,  in  the  place 
just  now  cited,  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  colour  in  question 
was  like  the  beautii^  redness  of  a 
human  face :  *0  yAvy  fiturtMvf,  «V  ^<^ 

m^  fiXicr§^69  }iuUXtL$9  yXvKVt  ofTet  rS 

Hence  it  appears  plainly  that  the  co- 
^  kmr  which  the  ancients  called  pkoe- 
mceus,  or  spadix,  was  a  bright  red, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  any  horses 
are  exactly  of  such  a  colour :  though 
the  ancients  might  as  well  apply  red 
to  horses,  as  we  to  deer.  The  co- 
lours which  come  nearest  to  it  seem 
to  be  the  bay,  the  chesniU,  and  the 
mrreL  Perhaps  all  these  might  be 
contained  under  the  same  name,  for 
4ihe  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  so'  accurate  in  distinguishing 
nich  a  variety  of  colours,  as  the 
modems.  I  have  translated  the 
word  ipadix,  bay,  in  this  place,  be- 
otnae  it  seems  to  approach  to  the 
.eolour  of  the  spadLr,  as  the  ancients 
Jutve  described  it,  and  because  the 
word  ba^  seems  to  be  derived  from 
^t,  or  fiuUf,  which  is  sometimes 
also  used  for  a  branch  of  a  palm,  as 
we  find  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
-St  John's  Gospel :  ^^EA^Cdy  rtt  fi»m 
StSf  ^oiHKSif,  xttl  f{?x5tr  fi(  V9r«yn)0*fy 
t^VTfy  xat  ix^tc^6ify  'l20-«yy«.  Bai'i  and 
i^M  are  interpreted  by  Hesychius 

Glauci.l  The  commentators  are 
not  agreed  about  the  interpretation 
of  this  word.  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand what  Servius  means  by 
*'  Glauci  autem  sunt  felineis  oculis, 
5^  id  est  quodam  splendore  perfusis.'* 
Surely  he  cannot  think  the  Poet  is 
fpeaking  of  the  colour  of  a  horse's 
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eye.  Grimoaldus  puts  rvtili  for 
glauci.  But  rutUus  is  reckoned 
among  the  red  colours  by  Aulus 
Gellius :  '^  Fulvus  enim,  et  flavus, 
et  rubidus,  et  phceniceus,  et  ruti-* 
lus,  et  luteus,  et  spadix  appella- 
tiones  sunt  rtifi  colons,  aut  acuen- 
tes  eum  quasi  incendentes,  aut 
cum  colore  viridi  miscentes,  aut 
nigro  infuscantes  aut  virenti  sen- 
"  sim  albo  illuminantes."  And  in- 
deed our  Poet  himself  has  added  it 
as  an  epithet  to  fire  in  the  first 
Georgick : 

Sin  maculs  incipient  rutilo  inuniscerier 
iffni. 

And  in  the  eighth  .£neid : 

His  informatum  manibus,  jam  parte  po- 
h'ta 

Fulmen  erat,  toto  genito)*  quae  plurima 
caelo 

Dejicit  in  terras,  pars  imperfiecta  mane- 
bat. 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosse 

Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis 
Austri. 

Thus  rutilus  seems  to  be  much  the 
same  colour  with  spadix :  but  I  be- 
lieve it  cannot  be  proved  that  g/a«- 
cus  was  ever  used  to  express  any 
sort  of  red  colour.  La  Cerda  says 
that  as  spadix  signifies  a  bright  bay, 
so  glaucMS  signifies  darker  bay,  such 
as  me  leaves  of  willows  have.  But 
if  he  means  by  baius  the  same  co- 
lour  that  we  call  bay,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine by  what  strength  of  fancy  that 
learned  commentator  can  imagine 
the  leaves  of  willows  to  be  of  any 
:Sort  of  bay.  Ruaei](s  concludes  from 
what  Aulus  Gellius  has  said  con- 
cerning glaucus,  that  it  means  what 
the  French  cali  pcmmeU  ardais,  that 
is,  a  dappled  grey.  May  translates 
this  passage: 

—— Let  his  colour  be 
Bright  hay  or  grey : 
9  T 
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j3if°hrt»St8^S«»f!^  Stare  loco  nescit :  micat  auribus,  et  tremit  a 

all  ii»  joints  quiver. 


And  Dryden : 


his  colour  grey. 


For  beauty  dappled,  <w  the  brightest  bay « 

And  Dr.  Trapp : 

— ^  Best  for  colour  is  the  bay. 
And  dappled. 

But  I  am  afraid  dappled  detennines 
no  colour;  but  may  be  aj^lied  to 
bay,  as  well  as  to  grey.  Let  us 
now  examine  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  writers  concerning 
this  colour.  Homer's  common  epi- 
thet for  Mmerva  is  blue-eyed:  yy^v 
»«Kn$  'Adiiyi).  In  this  case  glaucus 
seems  to  be  used  for  a  bluish  grey. 
Virgil  himself  uses  it  to  express  the 
colour  of  willow-leaves,  in  the  se- 
cond Georgick : 

—  Glauca  canentia  fronde  taiicku 
And  in  the  fourth  Georgick: 

Et  glaucoi  salicet : 

And  of  reeds,  in  the  tenth  ^neid : 

Quos    patre    Benaco,  velatus   arun^ne 

glauca 
Mincius  infesta  ducebat  in  squora  pinu. 

The  colour  of  willows  and  reeds  is 
a  bluish  green,  approachbg  to  grey. 
Much  of  the  same  colour  are  the 
leaves  of  the  greater  Celandine, 
which  Dioscorides  calls  MyXetvxet : 

(pvXXm  fMOTtlg'  (pvX}iet  ofMiet  ^etrpety^M, 
Tpv(ptptirtpc6  fcit  Tdt  Ttt  rtv  y^iKihtnw  Kxi 
tnroyXetvKx  rnt  YJj^'''^'  Plutarch  speak- 
ing of  the  different  colours  of  the 
moon  in  an  eclipse,  according  to 
the  different  times  of  the  night, 
says  that  about  day-break  it  is  of  a 
bluish  colour:  which  occasioned 
the  Poets  and  Empedocles  to  call 
the  moon  y^«tMMkri$ :  'AAA*  «vk  iV^y, 


Xl'^*^  ^Mtif,      K.tti '  2iMPtlva'» 
wrui  9*  fiUt^fiMTtKci  Kttri  XJ&^' 
«^«y  u^6^tl^9mi'  if  a(^  Inri^of  Ik 

^•mavwf   Ynn,  tttu    vv^   luci   vu 
«9r«  ?f  OojM4$  »^tbi  Ktti  ifii0tiu§, 

i^'  Vi  M  KtttfAeiXiret,  yXxwcSnrif  a 

The  colour  which  Plutarch  i 
in  this  passage  seems  to  be  a  I 
grey.  Aulus  Gellius  seems  tc 
found  green  and  blue  togethi 
he  says  that  when  Virgil  ment 
the  green  colour  of  a  horse,  he  i 
as  well  have  expressed  it  b 
Latin  word  cceruleus,  as  b^ 
Greek  word  glaucus.  ^'  Sed  i 
**  ridis  quidem  color  pluribi 
*'  illis,  quam  a  nobis,  vocabul 
"  citur.  Neque  non  potuit  ^ 
"  lius  colorem  equi  significari 
"  dera  volens,  caenileum  mag 
^'  cere  equum  quam  glaucum 
*^  maluit  verbo  uti  notiore  G 
"  quam  inusitato  Latino.  N 
"  autem  Latinis  veteribus 
''  dicta  est  quae  a  Graecis  yXctv 
'*  ut  Nigidius  ait  de  colore 
•^  quasi  caelia."  From  all 
quotations  I  think  it  appears 
the  ancients  meant  by  glau 
colour  which  had  a  faint 
or  blue  cast.  Now  as  no 
can  be  properly  said  to  be  • 
blue  or  green,  we  may  con 
that  the  colour  meant  by  Vii 
a  fine  grey,  which  has  a  1 
cast.  But  I  do  not  see  how  B 
could  gather  from  Aulus  G< 
whose  words  I  have  relat 
length,  that  this  grey  was  daj 
It  must  however  be  allowed 
the  dappled  grey  is  the  most 
tiful. 

^Alhis.li     S.   Isidore  inforn 
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that  allms  and  Candidas  are  Tery 
difierent:  candidus  signifying  a 
bright  whiteness,  like  snow:  and 
Mus  a  pale  or  dirfr  white :  *'  Can- 
"  didus  aatem  et  albus  invicem  sibi 
''  diffemnt  Nam  albus  cum  quo- 
dam  pallore  est,  candidus  vero, 
niveus  et  pura  luce  perfusus." 
I  am  not  poiectly  satisfied  with 
ibis  distinction:  for  Virgil  himself 
frequently  uses  albus  exactly  in  the 
same  sense  as  he  uses  candidus.  In 
Ae  second  Georgick  he  uses  it  for 
the  whiteness  of  Uie  finest  wool : 

Alba  neque  Assyrio  fiiscatur  lana  venena 

And  again  in  the  same  Georgick : 
Hine  albiy  Clitumne,  greges. 

And  in  the  third  Georgick : 

Contxouoque  greges  villis  lege  moUibus 
albofl. 

And  in  the  third  iBneid : 

Nigram  hyemi  pecudem,  Zephyris  felid- 
bii8  fdbam. 

in  the  sevendi  iBneid  it  is  used  for 
the  whiteness  of  the  teeth  of  a  lion : 

nie  pedes  tegmen  torquens  immane  le- 

onis, 
Terribili  impexum  seta,  cum  dentibus 

albis 
Indutus  capiU. 

And  of  a  wolf  in  the  eleventh : 

■I       Ciq[>ut  ingens  oris  hiatus 

Et  males  texere  lupi  cum  dentibus  albis* 

In  the  fifth  iEnei^  it  is  used  for  the 
whiteness  of  bones  blanched  on  a 
rock: 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  advecta  subibat, 
Diffidles  quondam>  multOTumque  oaaibus 
albos. 


In  the  seventh  JExieid,  for  the 
whiteness  of  hairs  in  old  age : 

■  '     In  vultus  sese  transformat  anilet, 
Et  firontem  obsccenam  iTugis  arat :  induit 

albos 
Cum  vitta  crines. 

And  again  in  the  ninth : 

Omnia  longaevo  similis,  vocemque,  colo- 

remque 
£t  crines  albos. 

In  the  second  Eclogue  we  have 
both  candidus  and  albus  in  the  same 
signification : 

Quamvis  iUe  niger,  quamvis  ta  camdidms 


O  formose  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  colori. 
Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra  le 
■  guntur. 

In  the  fourth  Georgick  lilies  are 
called  alba;  and  surely  no  one  will 
say  that  flower  is  of  a  dirty  white, 
or  not  sufficiently  bright^  to  deserve 
the  epithet  of  candidus. 


Lilia. 


^/fto^riie  circum 


And  in  the  twelfth  .^eid  the 
blushes  of  the  beautiful  Lavinia  are 
compared  to  ivory  stained  with 
crimson^  or  lilies  mixed  with  roses. 
And  here  the  lilies  are  called  alba, 
which  being  compared  to  the  fair 
complexion  of  this  lady,  I  hope  will 
not  be  supposed  to  be  of  a  dirty 
white: 

Accepit  vocem  laaymis  Lavinia  matris, 
Flagrantes  perfusa  genas :  cui  plurimus 

ignem 
Subjecit  rubor,  et  ctlefiicta  per  ora  cik 

currit. 
Indum  sangiiineo  veluti  violaverit  ostro 
Si  quis  ebur,  vel  mixta  jubent  ubi  lilki 

multa 
Alba  rosa :  tales  virgo  dabat  ore  coloares. 
2i2 
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MhSi^hts^^*****"*^**  Densa  juba,  et  dextro  jactata  recumbit  in  armo. 


But  what  I  think  will  put  it  past 
all  dispute,  that  Virgil  made  no 
difference  of  colour  between  albus 
and  candidusj  is  that^  in  the  eighth 
JEneid,  the  very  same  white  sow, 
which  in  rer.  45.  he  called  alba, 
is  called  Candida  in  ver.  82.  and  is 
said  also  in  this  last  verse  to  b^  of 
the  same  colour  with  her  pigs,  to 
which  the  epithet  albo  is  applied : 

Littoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus^ 
Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa,  jacebit ; 
Alha,  solo  recubans,  aibi  circum  ubera 
nati. 

Ecce  autem  subitum,  atque  oculis  mira^ 

bile  monstrum: 
Candida  per  sylvam  cum  fcetu  concohr 

aJho 
Procubuit,  viridique  in  littore  conspicitur 

tus» 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  almost  all  the  com- 
mentators have  agreed  to  approve 
of  diis  distinction,  which  1  believe 
I  have  sufficiently  shewn  to  be 
made  without  any  good  foundation. 
What  led  them  into  this  error  seems 
to  be,  that  it  would  otherwise  ap- 
pear an  absurdity  in  Virgil,  to  dis- 
praise a  white  horse  in  his  Geor- 
gicks,  and  in  his  twelfth  iEneid,  to 
mention  it  as  a  beauty  in  the  horses, 
which  drew  the  chariot  of  Tumus, 
that  they  were  whiter  than  snow : 

Poscit  equos,  gaudetque  tuens  ante  ora 
frementes, 

Pilumno  quos  ipsa  decus  dcdit  Orithyia ; 

Qui  candore  nives  anteirenif  cursibus  au- 
ras. 

But  they  did  not  observe  one  parti- 
cular, which  might  have  saved  them 
the  trouble  of  making  this  distinc- 
tion. These  very  horses,  which 
arc  said  to  be  whiter  than  snow, 
have  the  epithet  albis  bestowed  on 
them,  a  few  lines  after : 

^— •  Bigis  it  Turnuft  in  albis. 


Virgil  however  does  not  contradict 
himself;  for  though  he  admires  the 
beauty  of  these  snowy  horses,  yet 
there  was  no  necessity,  that  he 
should  approve  the  same  colour  in 
a  stallion.  White  was  esteemed  by 
the  ancients,  as  a  sign  of  less  na^- 
tural  streng^,  than  was  discovered 
by  other  colours. 

83.  Gilvo.]  S.  Isidore  explains 
gilvus,  to  be  the  colour  of  honer^ 
but  whitish :  "  Gilvus  autem  mea- 
"  nus  color  est  subalbidus."  I  take 
this  to  be  what  we  call  dun.  May 
translates  it  jkshr-colour :  Dryden 
dun :  and  Dr.  Trapp  sorreL 

Turn  si  qua  sonum  procul  arma 
dedere,  stare  loco  nesdl.]  We  find 
some  expressions  like  this  of  Virgil, 
in  that  noble  description  of  a  horse, 
in  the  book  of  Job :  "  He  paweth 
in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his 
strength :  ....  he  swalloweth  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage: 
'*  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith 
among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha ;  and 
^'  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 
'^  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and 
"  the  shouting." 

84.  Micat  auribusr\  Pliny  says 
the  ears  discover  the  spirit  of  t 
horse,  as  the  tail  does  that  of  t 
lion :  "  Leonum  animi  index  cauda, 
"  sicut  et  equorum  aures :  namque 
**  et  has  notas  generosissimo  cuique 
"  natura  tribuit." 

85.  Collectumque  premais  volvit 
sub  naribus  ignem.]  It  is  Jremens 
instead  ofpremens  in  the  Cambridge 
manuscript.  Pierius  says  it  has 
been  altered  to  fremens  in  the  Me- 
dicean  copy,  but  it  was  prement 
before,  as  he  finds  it  also  in  other 
copies  which  he  looks  upon  to  be 
the  most  correct. 

Wide  nostrils  and  frequent  snort- 
ings  are  great  signs  of  mettle  in  A 
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«« 


Aex  agitur  per  lumbos  spina,  cavatque        uSfll^'^hMf  t!^^ 

.. ,  .  -,  the  groana.  and  sounds  dcq> 

em.  et  solido  irraviter  sonat  unmila  comu.  with  loiid  hom.  such  yn» 

'  o  o  CyUano,  who  was  tamed  by 

bnydaei  domitus  PoUucis  habenis  therdofofAmydeanPoUuxi 


Thus  it  is  expressed  in  the 
f  Job :  ''  The  glory  of  his 
fls  is  terrible."  Varro  says 
itrils  should  not  be  narrow : 
bias  non  angustis."  *  Colu* 
says  they  should  be  open: 
118  apertis:*'  with  wnich 
08  also  agrees,  who  says, 
•us  patulis.*' 

Densa  juba,  ei  dextro  jactala 
'i  in  armo.']  Thus  Varro; 
angusta  juba,  crebra,  fusca, 
rispa,  subtenuibus  setis  im- 
ta  in  dexteriorem  partem  cer- 
:**  and  Columella;   ''Densa 

et  per  dextram  partem  pro- 


Duplex  spina.']  In  a  horse, 
in  good  case,  the  back  is 
and  me  spme  does  not  stick 
i  a  ridge,  but  forms  a  kind 
)W  on  uie  back.  This  seems 
hat  is  meant  by  duplex  spina, 
\b  also  mentioned  by  Varro ; 
I  maxime  duplici,  sin  minus 
HLtanti  :'*  and  by  Columella; 
A  duplici." 

Sonat.]    It  is  quatit  in  the 
.    manuscript,  according  to 

• 

Talis  Amyclcei  domilus  PoUu" 
enis  Cyllarus.']    Amydse  was 

of  Laconia,  where«^  Castor 
•llux  were  educated, 
ius  thinks  that  Pollux  is  put 
vt  Castor,  by  a  poetical  li- 
Pollux  bemg  famous  for 
I  with  the  cesitu,  not  for  the 
sment  of  horses,  which  was 
s  province.  Most  of  the 
ntators  ffive  up  this  passage* 
lip  of  we  Poet's  memory, 

being   allowed   to  be  the 
tan  by  the  general  ccmsent  of 


antiqui^.   Thus  Homer  in  the  ele- 
venm  Odyssey : 

With  graceful  port  advancing  now  I 

spied 
Leda  the  fair,  the  god-like  Tyndar's 

bride: 
Hence  PoUux  sprang  who  wields  with 

ftnious  sway 
The  deathful  gauntlet,  matchless  in  the 

fray; 
AndtCastor  glorious  on  th*  embattled 

plain 
Curbs  the  proud  steed,  reluctant  to  the 

rein. 

Mb.  Pope. 

To  the  same  purpose  Theocritus  is 
quoted  in  his  Amtimv^m. 


ti  ft,  K«#T*(,  iuirm 


Here  Theocritus  doea  not  seem 
however  to  make  any  distinction 
between  the  two  brothers  as  fight- 
ing,  the  one  on  horseback,  the 
other  on  foot.  The  difference  he 
seems  to  make  is  taken  from  their 
weapons,  Pollux  using  the  cestus, 
^d  Castor  the  spear.  Indeed  he 
calls  Castor  T«;^vsr«Af,  but  he  im- 
mediately introduces  him  fighting 
on  foot,  as  well  as  his  brother. 
Creech,  in  his  translation  of  the  two 
first  verses,  represents  them  both  as 
horsemen,  and  using  the  cestus : 

Fair  Leda*s  sons,  and  mighty  Jove's  I 

sing. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  glories  of  the  ring. 
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^SJ^ttSjAe^^"  Cyllanw,  et  quorum  Graii  meminere  poeUe, 


None  toss  their  whirlbats  with  so  brave 

fl  fbrce. 
None  guide  so  well  the  fury  of  their 

horse. 

Horace  also  is  quoted  in  opposition 
to  Virgil;  for  he  plainly  8ays»  that 
Castor  delighted  in  horses,  but  PoU 
lux  in  the  cestus : 

Castor  gaudet  equis :  ovo  pfognatus  eo- 

dem 
Pugnis. 

But  here  Horace  seems  to  hare  for- 
gotten the  story;  for,  according  to 
the  old  fable^  Castor  and  Pollux 
did  not  come  out  of  the  same  egg, 
but  Castor  and  Cl3rtemnestra  out  of 
one^  and  Pollux  and  Helen  out  of 
the  other.  Seneca  also,  in  his  Hip- 
polytus,  expressly  declares  Cyllarus 
to  be  the  horse  of  Castor : 

Si  dorso  libeat  cornipedis  vehi, 
Frsnis  Castorea  nobilior  manu 
Spartanum  poteris  flectere  Cyllarum : 

As  does  Valerius  Flaccus,  in  his 
first  book  of  Argonautics : 


Castor  dum  qusreret  Hellen, 


Passus  Amyclaea  pinguescere   Cyllaron 
hcrba: 

And  Claudian,  in  his  fourth  Con- 
slilship  of  Honorius : 

Si  dominus  legeretur  equis,  tua  posceret 

ultro 
Verbera    Nereidum    stabulis    nutritus 

Arion. 
Serviretque  tuis  contempto  Castore  frae- 

nis 
Cyllarus: 

And  Martial,    in  the  twenty-first 
Epigram  of  the  eighth  book  : 

Ledaeo  poteras  abducere  Cyllaron  astro : 
Ipse  suo  cedet  nunc  tibj  Castor  equo. 

These  are  all  the  passage8>  which  I 
remember  to  have  seen  produced 


against  Virgil,  to  prove  that  Cyl» 
Imis  was  the  horse,  not  of  Pollux^ 
but  of  Castor.     But  there  are  nolt 
wanting  some  testimonies  to  prove 
that  both  the  brothers  were  harse* 
men.    Pindar,  in  his  third  Olyxnpic 
ode,  calls  them  tv^T^tm  Tvy^M^M&r, 
It  is  related  by  several  histcxnans, 
that  in  the  war  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Latins,  who  cmdea- 
voured    to    restcnre    Tarquin    the 
Proud,   Castor    and    Pollux    bodi 
assisted  the  Romans  on  boTBebacL 
Florus  says  the  battle  was  so  faaoBt 
that  the  gods  are  repented  to  have 
come  down  to  see  it;  but  tfast  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  certain  tivA, 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  thn% 
on  white  horses,  and  that  the  g»> 
neral  vowed  a  temple  to  them  ibf 
their  service :   '^  £a  demum  wAto* 
^'  citas  furt   prselii,   ut  interfiiMi 
^*  spectaculo  deos  &ma  tradider^ 
"  duos  in  candidis  equis  Castorem 
"  atque  Pollucem  nemo  dulHtarit 
*^  Itaque  et  Imperator  veneratus  eit» 
"  nactusque  victoriam  templa  pro- 
misit:    et  reddidit    plane   qusii 
commilitonibus  deis  stipendium." 
Thus  we  see  it  was  an  article  of 
faith,  among  the  ancient  RomanSy 
that  they  both  fought  on  horseback' 
In  like  manner  Ovid  also  representf 
them  both  mounted  on  white  hones,    { 
and  both  using  spears  at  the  hunt-    < 
ing  of  the  Calydonian  boar : 

At  gemini,  nondum  cselestia  sidera,  fn- 

tres, 
Ambo  conspicui  nive  candidioiibus  alkt     | 
Vectabantur  equis:   ambo   vibrata  per 

auras 
Hastarum    tremulo    quatiebant  spicdlt 

motu: 


<€ 


\  . 

i 


Though  he  had  a  little  before,  se-  ^ 

cording  to  the  received    opinm  ^ 

said  one  was  famous  for  the  cestoiir  i 

and  the  other  for  horses :  U 
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w» 


8  equi  bijugee,  et  magni  currus  Achillig.      igjgidtfceaiMtotof gwit 


arfds  gemini,  spectatus  csstibus 
alter, 
eqao. 

i^  in  his  poem  on  Domitian's 
mentions  Cyllarus^  as  serving 

0  brothers  alternately : 

;  et  Adrastaeus  visum  extimuisset 

(kifon. 

ivet  aspideiiB  Ledfieus  ab  aode  pro- 

pinqua 

IU8 :  hie  domini  nunquam  mutabit 

habenas; 

txSs  frsnis,  atque  uni  serviet  astro. 

lonis  alsoy  according  to  Sui- 
IJ8  that  Mercury  gave  Phlo- 
uid  Harpagus^  and  Cyllarus 
star  and  Pollux:    Xma-ix9^«t 

fms  Mi^  KvAA«e^ty.  Pliny  men- 
the  charioteers  of  both  the 
srs :  "  Sunt  qui  conditaxn  earn 
boaphito  et  Telchio^  Castoris 
'cUucisaurigisputent."  From 
GMotations  I  think  it  appears^ 
hose  are  in  the  wrongs  who 
•e  Cyllarus  to  belong  only  to 
'«  U  seems  to  me^  that  both 
Qlthers  had  an  equal  property 
i  horses^  and  therefore^  ths^ 
BUght  as  well  be  ascribed  to 
c  as  to  Castor.  Properties 
i  of  the  horse  of  Pollux^ 
lit  any  mention  of  Castor : 

pie  PoUucis  njrmpha  salubris  equo. 

Mariis  equi  bijugesJ]  Servius 
thers  say  tiie  horses  of  Mors 
Mr  and  Ttrror.  Others  con- 
luit  these  are  the  companions^ 
K2t  the  horses  of  that  deity. 
i    who    think    tiiev  are  the 

1  <j£  Mars,  seem  to  have  jfoUen 
hat  ecrar,  by  misundecstand- 
be  iBUowing  passage  in  the 
A  Iliad: 


*Af  fmr»*   Ml  7  l^nfifg  i^Kw$  Atifm  99 

I  believe  they  took  Aufuv  and  OtCo 
to  be  joined  with  Ymmuf,  wherem 
they  are  certainly  tiie  names  of  tibt 
persons  whom  Mar^  commatn^ed  to 
harness  tiie  horses^  as  Mr.  Pope 
has  justly  translated  it: 

With  that,  he  gives  comman4  to  Fear 

and  Flight 
To  join  his  rapid  coursers  Ufa  the  ^ht. 

Besides^  in  tiie  tiiirteentii  Ili^id^  Ho- 
mer moitions  ^tOt^,  at  ierror,  not 
only  as  tiie  companion^  but  as  the 
son  of  Mars : 


So  Man  ermipotent  invades  the  plaiQ, 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  mfui») 
TerroTy  his  best-Iov'd  mmi,  attends  his 

course 
ArmM  with  stem  boldness,  and  enor- 
mous force : 
The  pride  of  haughty  warriors  to  con- 
found. 
And  li^  the  stiength  of  tyrants  ^m  the 
ground. 

Mr.  JPopx* 

Hesiod,  in  his  0Mysi^,  mentioDi 
bothyear  and  ierror,  as  ike  anna  tt 
Mars  and  Venus : 


I  AMTt^^Jipy 

'Ptftri^f  KmI^^ii*  4>#Cty  mi)  AiSfUf  Inmriff 

Ai  the  'Afsrb  *H^mithim*  ^  vMck 
Hesiod  is  supposed  to  be  tiie  au- 
tiior^  we  find  the  golden,  stv^tfooUd 
henos  x»f  Mars  Boentioned^  mAjiar 
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.Such  alto.was  Saturn  himidf 
when  he  spread  a  horse'smane 
over  his  neck,  and  fled  twiftly 
at  the  approach  of  hit  wife, 
and  filled  lofty  Pelion  with 
loud  neighinffs.  But  if  such 
a  horse  should  be  oppressed 
with  a  sickness,  or  grow  slug- 
gish with  years. 


Talis  et  ipse  jubam  cervice  effudit  equina 
Conjugis  adventu  pemix  Satumus,  et  altum 
Pelion  hinnitu  f ugiens  implevit  acuto. 
Hunc  quoque,  ubi  aut  morbo  gravis,  aut  jam 
segnior  annis  95 


and  terror  besides^  standing  by  his 
chariot: 

*£f  y  'A^isf  i3X«yi;^«r«  trs)«»ii;   Xgrtttuf 

And  at  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
book^  they  are  represented  lifting 
Mars  into  his  chariot^  after  Hercules 
had  wounded  him^  and  whipping 
the  horses : 

Magni  currus  Achillis.']  It  is 
AchilUAn  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
scripts, which  reading  is  received 
also  by  Heinsius  and  Masvicius. 
Homer  celebrates  Xanthus  and  Ba- 
lius^  the  horses  of  Achilles^  as  im- 
mortal^ and  makes  them  bom  of 
the  Harpy  Podarge,  by  the  West 
wind: 

T(y^i  »eu  Au<ro/iii*i9    S^reiyt  ^V7«v    ^»ia( 

9^n9. 

fk^»ofU9n  kufuht  w»^ek  fi»9  mxtawTe* 

Then  brave  Automedon   (an  honourM 

name) 
The  second  to  his  lord  in  love  and  fame. 


In  peace  his  friend,  and  partner  of  the 

war, 
The  winged  coursers  hamess'd  to  the 

car. 
"Xanthiut  and  Saliwt  of  immortal  breeds 
Sprung  from  the  wind,  and  like  the  irind 

in  speed. 
Whom  the  wing*d  Haipy.e,  swift  Podaige 

bore. 
By  Zephyr  pregnant>on  the  breezy  shore. 

Miu  Pops. 

92.  TaUs  et  ipse  Jubam,  &c.] 
Phil3rra  was  the  mistress  of  Saturn, 
who^  to  avoid  being  discovered  by 
his  wife  Ops^  coming  upon  them 
unexpectedly^  turned  himsdf  into 
fine  horse.     The  conseqaence  of 


this  armour  was^  that  Philyra  was 
delivered  of  Chiron^  half  a  man 
and  half  a  horse. 

Effudii,]  It  is  effundit  in  the 
King's  and  in  both  the  Arundelian 
manuscripts.  Heinsius  also  and 
Masvicius  read  effnndit.  Pierius 
says  it  is  effundit  in  the  Roman, 
and  some  other  manuscripts.  In 
others  it  is  fudiU  But  he  justly 
prefers  effudit  in  the  preterperfe^ 
tense^  because  the  order  of  the  nar- 
ration seems  to  require  that  tense, 
for  the  next  verb  is  implevit. 

94.  Pelion J^  It  is  tne  name  of* 
mountain  of  Tnessaly^  where  Chiron 
dwelt. 

95.  Hunc  quoque,  &c.]     Having  \ 
given  this  beautiful  description  01  ; 
the  characters  of  a  good  8tallioD>   ' 
the  Poet  now  observes^  that  if  the  { 
horse  happens  to  be  sick^  or  if  be  | 
grows  old^  he  is  to  be  confined  at  . 
home^  and  restrained  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  mares.    The  age  there-  . 
fore  and  spirit  of  the  horse  is  to  be  , 
diligently  considered.     Hencc^tbe  j 
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Deficit,  abde  domo;  nee  turpi  ignosce  senectae.  S}?'„^i!Ste'ad^ 

■rt  •    •  t        •     -wT  •         r       ^  11.  Tbc  old  hone  is  cold  in  tove« 

Frimdus  in  Yenerem  senior,  irastraque  laborem  and  vainly  tuggs  at  the  un- 


grateful  labour. 


€€ 


a 


€€ 


Poet  slides  into  a  tine  description  ' 
of  a  chariot  race,  and  an  account 
of  the  inventors  of  chariots,  and 
riding  on  horseback. 

Jam  segnior  annis.']  Jam  is  want- 
ing in  the  King's  manuscript.  Pi- 
erius  says  it  is  segnior  atas  in  the 
Roman  manuscript,  but  he  justly 
prefers  annis.  In  the  old  Nuren- 
berg  edition  it  b  anntu. 

S^.  Abde  domo.]    '*  For  in  domo; 

for,  if  he  had  intended  to  speak 

adverbially,  he  would  have  said 
**  domu  Thus  he  says,  in  the 
"  fourth  ^neid,   Non  Libya,  non 

ante  Tyro.*'    Servius. 

JVec  turpi  ignosce  senecta,]    "  Ci- 

cero»  in  his  Cato  major,  both 
^  prmses  and  dispraises  old  age. 
•*  Wherefore  this  passage  may  be 
**  understood  in  two  senses :  either 
'*  do  not  spare  his  base  old  age,  or 
*'  spare  his  not  base  old  age,  that  is, 
''  hide  him  and  spare  his  old  age, 
"  wfttch  is  not  base,  because  it  comes 
"naturally,**    Servius. 

The  latter  of  these  interpreta- 
tions is  generally  received,  because 
it  18  more  agreeable  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  good  tem- 
per of  Virgil  to  use  an  old  horse 
well,  in  regard  to  the  services  he 
has  done  in  his  youth.  Ennius,  as 
he  is  quoted  by  Cicero,  in  his  Cato 
major,  compares  himself  to  a  good 
horse,  who  has  often  won  the  prize 
at  the  Olympic  games,  but  being 
worn  down  with  age,  enjoys  his 
rest: 

Skut  fortis  equus,  spatio  qui  sspe  su- 
premo 

Vidt  Olympia,  nunc  senio  confectu* 
quiescit. 

Plutarch  condemns  Cato  for  selling. 
his  old  worn-out  servants,  and 
urges  against   him    the    contrary 


practice  of  treating  horses.  Ho- 
race, when  he  prays  to  Apollo, 
that  he  may  enjoy  a  not  inglorious 
old  age,  uses  the  very  words  of 
Virgil,  in  this  passage : 

Frui  paratis,  et  valido  mihi, 
Latog,  dones :  et  precor,  int^ra 
Cum  mente,  nee  turpem  senectam 
Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem. 

Ovid,  lamenting  the  misfortunes 
which  attended  his  old  age,  says  it 
fares  otherwise  with  an  old  victo- 
rious horse,  who  is  suffered  to 
graze  quietly  in  the  meadows : 

Ne  cadat,  et  multas  palmas  inhonestet 
adeptas, 
Languidus  in   pratis  gramina  carpit 
equus. 

May's  translation  is  according  to 
the  first  interpretation : 

Yet  when  disease  or  age  have  brought 

to  nought 
This  horse's  spirit,  let  him  at  home  1)e 

wrought. 
Nor  spare  his  base  old  age. 

Dryden  follows  the  latter  inter- 
pretation, and  adds  a  large  para- 
phrase : 

But  worn  with  years,  when  dire  diseases 

come. 
Then  hide  his  not  ignoble  age  at  home : 
In  peace  t*  enjoy  hL  formCT  palms  and 

pains, 
And  gratefully  be  kind  to  his  remains. 

Dr.  Trapp  also  follows  the  latter 
interpretation : 

When  weakenM  by  disease,  or  years,  he 

fails. 
Indulge  him,  hous*d;   and  mindful  of 

the  past. 
Excuse  his  not  dishonourable  age. 

97.  Frigidus  in  Venerem  senior.'] 
In  the  King's  manuscript  it  is  fri^ 
gidus  in  Venerem  est  senior, 
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^^.SS.iS^t$*  Ingratam  trabit:  et,  ti  quaado  ad  proeli*  veiw 

9CilSetttlT«9omet1mesrm  ^         ^^  a« 

wMKmt  Ibrce,  amongit  ttw  I""*  C5^>  ^  •'<* 

stubble.    Thtretare  ddefly  --y-  i         •       a*      !•  *         •  •!_       • • 

duoxe  their  «iDt  and  Ut  qUOndam  ID  StipJUllS  lUagDUS  ^IDC  VUIDUS  JgOlfi 

Incassum  furit.    Ergo  a»imos  sevumque  notabifr 


9J.  Prcslia,']  La  Cerda  thinks 
the  Poet  speaks  of  the  horse's 
unfitness  for  war:  but  surely  he 
means  the  battles  of  Venus,  not 
those  of  Mars.  In  the  same  sense 
he  uses  lella  in  the  eleventh 
i&aeid. 

At  non  fn  Venerem  segnes,  nocturnaque 
{)eUa. 

99.  Quondam.']  It  is  not  always 
used  to  signify  any  determinate 
time.  Here  I  take  it  to  mean  only 
sometimeSt  as  it  is  used  also  in  the 
fourth  Georgick : 

Frigidus  ut  quondam  sjlvis  immurmurat 
Auster; 

And  in  the  second  ^neid : 

— .  Nee  soli  poenas  dant  sanguine  Teu- 

cri: 
Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  in  praecordia 

virtus, 
Victoresque  cadunt  Danai. 

And  again  : 

Adversi  rupto  seu  quondam  turbine  venti 
Confliguot. 

And  ip  the  fifth  iBneid  : 

£ntellu8  vires  in  ventum  eflfudit,  et  ultro 
Ipse  gravis  graviterque  ad  terram  pon- 

dere  vasto 
Goncidit :  ut  quondam  cava  concidit,  aut 

Erymantho, 
Aut  Ida  in  magna,  radicibus  eruta  pinus. 

And  in  ihe  seventh : 

Ceo  quondam  torto  volitans  sub  verbere 
turbo. 

And  again : 

Ceu  quondam  nivei  liquida  inter  nubila 

cygni 
Cum  lese  a  pastu  refenint : 


And  in  the  ninth: 

Qualis  IB  Euboico  Baiarum  littore  qtum^ 

dam 
Saxea  pila  cadit : 

And  in  the  twelfth  : 

Postquam  aoies  videt  Iliacas,  atque  ttff^^ 

nana.  Turni, 
Alitis  in  parvse  subito  collecta  figuiam:  - 
Qus  quondam  in  bustis  au^  ciibninibuv 

desertis 
Nocte  sedens,  serum  canit  importuaa  far 

umbras. 

99.  Stipulis."]  Pierius  saJB  ft  is 
stipula  in  the  Roman  manu^cndpi 

100.  JEvum,]  Aristotle  siys  Ac 
best  age  of  a  horse  is  from  three 
years  old  to  twenty:  though  both 
horse  and  mare  will  begin  to  couple 
at  two^  and  the  horse  will  contioue 
to  thirty-three  and  the  mare  to 
above  forty  :  "l^r^roj  ^g  oj^ivitt  «e^;^«i 
^tiriii,  km}  o^ivirxt,  «Ws  xcc)  ysyF«y.  rii 
fAivr^t  iKyofec  Ketrct  rovrovg  rovg  X^ifWf, 

-zrXiiTTOv,  T^tiTVig  o^^vit  xect  cj^tvwm, 
Kott  uva^i^fijrt  ?g  xUt  iTTt  r^  fiiXru»tttT$r 
rec    vcyo9»    ytvvZv   fci^^ptg    frSf    UKOctf, 

T^tecKOfTci  xm)  r^tSf.  i  il  ^Xu»  oj^iUvtu 
^XV^  Iroly  rira'afiocxoifrec,  «ft  avftSmm 
T^Mh  ^tu  /itov  ytvicr^xt  r»if  ix,iieef.     Zn 
yetp   «g   ixt   TO   tfcXv  0  uu  ecipn^f  trut 
r^iMx«yr«  zrvin  sttj,  n  ai  ^nXtuc  wXu0 
ruf   Ttra-ctpuKovTx,    li^n   ^   rtg    IC/Wviy 
iWo^  Kect  SicfcixcvTet  mvrt  irn.   Varro 
says  they  should  not  be  younger 
than   three,   nor   older    than  ien. 
'^  Horum    equorum,    et    eqoaniin 
''greges  qui  habere  voluerunt,  ut 
"  habent  aliqui  in  Peloponneso,  et 
"  in    Appulia,     primuoi    spectare 
*'  oportet  aetatem^  quam   prsecipi- 
'^  unt.    Videndum  ne  sint  minofes 


tfltJl   bqit^  hoiti: 
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Pnedptte:  hinciiliasartes,prolenu]uepar€aitun),  m%'StL'?Sri('l*prtl?,''i^d 
£t  qnu  cuique  dolor  victo,  qiue  gloria  palmje.  cmie''^'<i'w  ih^'^^otoe 
Nrame  vides,  cum  prKcipiti  certamine  campum  i!S,"S^iB"^rtX'"wS' 
CorripuCT^Puuntque  eflFusi  carcerc  currus,  Si '^?'S^-h^  "5^ 

Cum    spes    arrecte    javeouiD,    exultaDtlaque  e\^t^,  ul"^^^^ 

'^  ^  ^        lendi  liicli  bciUng  he 

faaurit  105  S'""^  ""ih*-"^'^^ 

Corda  pavor  pulsans :  illi  instant  verbere  torto,  ^vMn^^hss! 
Et  proni  dant  lora :  volat  vi  fervidiu  axis. 


**  trimn,  msjorea  decern  annoram."  easy  to  see  that  Virgtl  had  Homer'* 

Columella  says  the  best  age  of  a  chariol  race  in  his  vi6w.     He  haa 

horse  is  from  three  to  tweat; ;  of  not  indeed  adorned  his  dMcriptioa 

a  mare  from  two  till  ten :  "  Harem  with  a  variety  of  incidents,  which 

"  pntant  roinorem  trimo  non  esse  are  so  justly  admired  in  the  Greek 

**  tdoneum  admissurs  :  posse  vera  poeL     They  would  have  been  nse- 

**  DBque  ad  vlgesimum  annum  pro-  less  ornaments  in  this  place,  where 

"  generarCj  fcemiaam  bimam  recte  only  the  forca  and  swiftness  of  the 

"  concipere,  ut  post  tertium  annum  horses  at  that  game  require  to  be 

*■  enixa  foetum  educetj  eamque  post  described.     It  la  not  any  particular 

"decimum  non  esse  utilem,  quod  race,  hut  a  general  description  of 

"  ex  snnoaa  matre  tarda  sit,  atque  that  exerctae  whidi  the  Poet  here 

"  iners  proles."  intends :  and  the  noble  and  poeti- 

lOl,  TrolemquepaTenlum.]  Ihave  cal  manner  in  which  he  relatesit, 

TCDturCd  to  differ  from  the  general  can  never  be  too  aiaeh  admired. 

Interpretation  of  these  words.  They  Praeipili     eertamine.}      Fierius 

are  understood  to  nieanj  that  you  found   cmamute,  instead  of  eerta- 

are  to  consider  the  sire  of  the  colt,  mine,  in  tonfe  apcient  mannscripts; 

that  you  may  know  whether  he  is  but  he  thinks  it  had  been  written 

of  a  good  breed.  Thus  Grimoaldus  at  first  as  a  paraphrase,  and  had 

paraphrases  them :  "  Post,  parentes  afterwards  slipped  into  the  text. 

"  ciyusmodi  sint,  considerabis,  ut-  We  find  the  same  word*  repeated 

"  pote  quos  plerumque  scquitur  sua  in  the  fifth  ^neid  : 

"Bob^s."       La    Cerda    expldna  j,„„  ^                   ^        ^^^^^^^ 

them  "  qmbuB  parentibus  geniti :  ompum 

and  Kuffius,   "  quorum  parentum  Conipucra,  moniique  eflbd  caicsn  eat- 

"  Bidt  soboles."    Dryden  translates  m^ 

Ihem  "  note  his  father's  virtues  :"  j^^     E^antUt^  haurit  «rrf<» 

jmdDr.Trapp'   their  lineage.      I  p^^,^  p„j,a«.]     l^e  words  art 

bel.eve  the  Poet  means  by  prolem  ^^  repeated  in  the  fifth  .ffineid, 

T^tntum    that  we  are  to  observe  ^erlST/lSS.    They  are  much  mor^ 

what  colts  the  horse  produces.  May  ,           j^^  ^h^  ^J^  ^^^^  Hopier 

(teems  to  have  understood  the  pas-  j,^  ^^^  ^„  ^^^  ^^^^  „,^j„„  r* 
mge  in  this  sense,  foY  he  translates 

it  "  his  brood."  Uilrmrri  H  Si^  ImJnui 

102.  Dotor.]     In    one    of   the  N.'.w  .'■/.W.. 

ArundeUan  manuscripts  it  is  color.  107.  Proni  dant  lora.]    Thus  in 

103.  ^inine  videt,   &c.]     It  is  the  fifth  £neid : 
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Now  low,  now  aloft,  they 
seem  to  be  carried  on  high 
through  the  plains  of  air,  and 
tomountup  to  the  skies.  No 
stop,  no  stay,  but  a  cloud  of 
yellow  sand  arises;  and  they 
are  wet  with  the  fbam  and 
breath  of  those  whici)  follow. 


JamquehumileSjjamqueclati  sublime  videntur 
Aera  per  vacuum  ferri,   atque  adsurgere    in 
auras.  109 

Nee  mora,  nee  requies :  at  fulvae  nimbus  arenas 
Tollitur:  humescuntspumis,flatuque  sequentum. 


«•» 


Nee  sic  immissis  aurigse  undantia  lora 
CoDcussere  jugis,  pronique  in  verbera 
pendent. 

107«  TerxMu^  acw.]    Thus  Ho- 
race : 


M  etaque  feroidU 


Evitata  rotU, 

•   108.  Jamque  humiles,  &c.]    Thus 
Homer: 


110.  Fulv<B  nimbus  arena  tollitur.] 
Thus  Homer : 

And  again : 

■  Oi  y  Wirovra  xovtotrtt  tfihiota. 

111.  Humescunt  spumis,  Jlatuque 
sequentum.']     Thus  also  Homer : 

nvtfi^  ^  "EvfAnXoio  fAira^^ivof  iv^U  r*  ufAu 

Mr.  Pope,  in  his  translation  of  the 
passage  in  Homer,  which  Virgil 
here  imitates,  has  greatly  improved 
his  author's  original,  by  borrow- 
ing beauties  from  the  copy. 

At  once  the  coursers  from  the  barriers 

bound. 
The  lifted  scourges  all  at  once  resound ; 
Their  heart,  their  eyes,  their  voice  they 

send  before ; 
And  up  the,  champain  thunder  from  the 

shore. 
Thick,   where    they    drive,   the    dusty 

clouds  arise. 
And  the  lost  courser  in  the  whirlwind 

flies: 


Loose  on  their  shoulders  the  long  vaaxi 

reclin'd. 
Float  in  their  speedy  and  dance  upon  the 

wind  ; 
The  smoking  chariots  rapid    a^    tbej- 

bound, 
Now  seem  to  touch  the  sky,  and  now 

the  ground. 
While  hot  for  fame,  and  conquest  all 

their  care, 
(Each  o'er  his  flying  courser  hung  in  air,> 
Erect  with  ardour,  pois'd  upon  the  reign» 
They  pant,  they  stretch,  they  shout  along 

the  plain. 

The  smoking  chariots  rapid  as  they 
bound,  is  taken  from  volat  vi  Jerpi' 
dus  axis ;  for  Homer  says  no  more 
than  simply  the  chariots.     Each  o'er 
his  flying  courser  hung  in  air  and 
pois'd  upon  the  rein  are  not  in  the 
Greek,   but  are  taken  from  proni 
dant  lora.      Erect    with   ardour  is 
taken  from  spes  arrectce  juvenum, 
for  Homer  only  says,  the  charioteers 
stood  upon   their  seats.      Had   Mr. 
Pope  favoured  us  with  a  translation 
of  this  passage  of  Virgil,  I  believe 
every  impartial  reader  would  have 
given  the  preference  to  the  Latin 
Poet.      But  as   we   cannot    shew 
Virgil    in   the    English    language 
with  equal  advantage;  I  shall  re- 
present   the    passage    in    Homer, 
under  the  same  disadvantages  of  a 
literal  translation  :    *'  They  all  at 
''  once  lifted  up  their  whips  over 
"  the  horses,  and  lashed  them  with 
"  their  reins,  and  earnestly  encou- 
'^  raged  them  with  words.     They 
^'  run  swiftly  over  the  plain,  and 
"  are  soon  distant  from  the  ships. 
"  The  scattered  dust  rises  under 
"  their    breasts,    like  a  cloud  or 
*'  storm,  and  their  manes  float  wav- 
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s  amor  laudum,  tantaB  est  victoria  curse. 
IS  Ericthonius  currus  et  quatuor  ausus  113 
re  equos,  rapidisque  rotis  insistere  victor. 
i  Pelethronii  Lapithie,  gyrosque  dedere 


So  great  it  the  tove  of  praise, 
80  great  is  the  desire  of  vic- 
tory. Ericthonius  was  the 
first  who  dared  to  }oin  four 
horses  to  a  chariot,  and  todt 
victorious  over  the  rapid 
wheels.  The  Pelethronian 
LapithsB  moundnethehorses* 
backs  invented  bridles  and 
mana^g. 


in  the  v(^ind.  The  chariots 
approach  the  foodful  earthy 
now  leap  up  on  high^  and 
rivers  stand  upon  their  seats^ 
jvery  one's  heart  beats  with 
e  of  victory,  each  encou- 
3  his  horses,  and  they  fly 
^  the  plain,  raising  up  the 
"  The  reader  will  now 
observe  how  much  more 
ed  Virgil's  description  is, 
lat  of  Homer.  The  chariots 
;  barely  run  over  the  plain, 
;y  seize  it,  they  pour  from  the 
r  and  rush  along,  and  the 
rd?fe  Jlies.  They  do  not  only 
D  on  high,  but  seem  to  be 
on  high  through  the  plains  of 
d  to  mount  up  to  the  skies, 
ivers  do  not  only  stand  upon 
ats^  but  their  hopes  are  c/c- 
and  they  hang  over  their 
oith  slackened  reins.  Nor  do 
earts  merely  beat  with  desire 
)ry,  but  thrilling  fear  rends 
ating  hearts. 

Ericthonius,]  The  first  in- 
1  of  things  are  very  doubt- 
elivered  down  to  us  by  the 
s.  Cicero,  in  his  third  book 
ura  Deorum,  ascribes  the 
on  of  the  quadrigce  to  the 
Minerva :  "  Minerva  prima 
1  Apollinis  matrem  supra 
lus :  secunda  orta  Nilo, 
I  -Slgyptii  Saitae  colunt: 
,  ilia  quam  Jove  generatam 
L  diximus :  quarta  Jove  nata 
)ryphe,  Oceani  filia,  quam 
les  Coriam  nominanf,  et 
rigarum  inventricem  ferunt." 
nius  however  is  generally 
i  to  have  been  the  inventor 


of  chariots,  to  hide  the  deformity 
of  his  feet.  The  commentators 
tell  a  ridiculous  story  of  his  being 
produced  by  a  vain  endeavour  of 
Vulcan  to  enjoy  Minerva,  who 
resisted  his  attempts:  and  derive 
his  name  from  i^i^  strife,  and  x^^itf 
the  §arth.  They  make  him  the 
fourth  king  of  the  Atl>enians»  But 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  suspects  this 
Ericthonius  to  be  no  other  than 
Erectheus,  and  to  be  falsely  added 
as  a  different  king  of  Athens,  to 
lengthen  their  chronology.  I  ra- 
ther believe  the  Ericthonius  here 
meant  is  the  son  of  Dardanus  and 
father  of  Tros ;  because  PJiny  men* 
tions  him  with  the  Phrygians,-  to 
whom  he  ascribes  the  invention  of 
putting  two  horses  to  a  chariot,  as 
Ericthonius  invented  the  putting 
four.  *'  Bigas  primum  junxit 
''  Phrygum  natio,  quadrigas  Eric- 
"  thonius." 

114,  Rapidis.]  Pierius  says  it  is 
rapidus  in  the  Roman  manuscript. 
I  find  the  same  reading  in  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts.  Ser- 
vius  also  and  Heinsius  res[d  rapidus. 

115.  Frana  Pelethronii  Lapitha, 
gyrosque  dedere.]  Servius  says  Pe- 
letronium  is  the  name  of  a  town 
of  Thessaly  where  the  breaking 
of  horses  was  first  invented.  This 
interpretation  is  generally  received, 
and  therefore  I  have  adhered  to  it 
in  my  translation.  But  Pliny 
makes  Pelethronius  the  name  of  a 
man,  and  says  Bellerophon  invented 
the  backing  of  horses,  Pelethronius 
bridles  and  the  furniture  of  horses, 
and  the  Centaurs  of  Thessaly  the 
fighting    on    horseback:    '^Equo 
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SSer***™  ^  JST^  In^cMMti  dorso,  atque  equitem  docoere  sub  ftrmisr 
^^^^m^^f^'AuU  ae  Insultare  solo,  et  erressus  glomerare  supevboe. 

Ukmon^MSke  do  the  i   u  • 

feqafare  a  young  iti^quus  uterque  labor;  seque  juvenemque 

gistri 


''  Tehi  Belleropbonteni,  frsenos  et 
'^  strata  equorum  Pelethroaium^ 
'<  pugnare  ex  equo  Thessalos,  qui 
''  Centauri  appellati  sunt,  habi* 
''  tantes  secundum  Pelium  mon- 
^'  tern."  Ovid  however  plainly  uses 
Pdethnmium  in  the  sense  which 
Servius  has  given  it : 

Vecte  Pelethionium  Macareus  in  pectus 

adacfo 
Stnvit  Erigdupum. 

Cryrus  signifies  properly  a  wheeling 
abouL  Thus  it  is  used,  in  the 
seventh  ^neid,  for  the  wheeling 
round  of  a  top : 

.  Ceu  quondam  torto  volitans  sub  verbere 

turbp. 
Quern  pueri  magno  in  gyro  vacua  alrla 

circum 
Intent!  ludo  exercent. 

In  the  tenth  iEneid,  when  Mezen- 
tius  throws  several  darts  at  iEneas, 
and  then  takes  a  great  round,  as  it 
is  expressed  by  volat  ingenti  gyro, 

'  Dixit,  telumque  intorsit  in  hostem 
Inde  aliud  super  atque  aliud  figitque  vo- 

latque 
Ingenti  gyro. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  in 
the  eleventh  ^Eneid,  to  express 
Camilla's  flying  from  Orsilochus, 
and  wheeling  rounds  till  she  comes 
behind  him : 

Orsilochum  fugicns,  magnumquc  agitata 

per  orbcm 
Eludit  gyro  interior,  sequiturque  sequen- 

tem. 

In  this  place  therefore  it  signifies 
the  managing  a  horse,  and  teaching 
all  the  proper  rounds  and  turns. 
Slay  has  translated  this  passage. 


The  Peletronian  Lapithes  first  found 
The  use  of  backing  horses,  taught  them 

bound, 
And  run  the  ring ;  taught  riders  t'  eier- 

cise 
In  martial  ranks. 


♦  > 


Dryden  s  translation  is. 

The  Lapithae  to  chariots,  add  the  state 
Of  bits  and  bridles ;  taught  the  steed  to 

bound. 
To  run 'the  ring,  and  trace  the  WMf 

round. 
To  stop,  to  fiy,  the  rules  of  war  Ip 

know: 
T*  obey  the  rider ;  and  to  dare  the  fti^ 

Dr.  Trapp's  is. 

The  Lapithse  first,  mounting  on  tfedr 

backs. 
Added  the  reins ;  and  taught  tkam  vn* 

der  arms, 
Graceful  to  form  their  steps,  to  whed, 

and  turn. 
Insult  the  ground,  and  proudly  pace  the 

plain. 

1X6.  Equitem.]  Aulus  Gellittf 
contends  that  eques  signifies  the 
same^with  equu$,  and  quotes  a  v^e 
of  Ennius  where  eques  was  evi* 
dently  used  for  a  horse  : 

Denique  vi  magna  quadrupes  eques  atque 

elephant! 
Projiciunt  sese. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  horse,  that 
paws,  curvets,  and  prances,  but  the 
Poet  might  very  well  apply  these 
actions  to  the  man  who  rides  the 
horse,  and  makes  him  perform 
them. 

118.  jEquus  uterque  labor.']  That 
is,  the  labours  of  driving  chariotti 
and  managing  the  single  horse  ait 
equal. 
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liJM,   calidtHnque    animis,    et    cursibus 

rem. 

ris  ssepe  (uga  versos  ille  egcrit  hostes,  120 

ijam  Epirum  referat,  fortesque  Mycenas  • 

lique  ipsadeducat  origine  gentem. 


onetbflt  it  Adl  of  iBetUe,MA 
eager  in  nmnlsg,  lltoarfi 
heitiay  often  have  tumedfiit 
enemies  toJUght ;  and  may 
IxMutmf  fiplres  or  ttroog  My 
cenK  for  hb  country;  vad 
may  derive  his  family  f/om 
tiievery  origlDal  of  Heptane. 


Calidum,]    In   one  of  the 
lian  manuscripts  it  is  calidis. 

Quamvis  sape  fuga,  &c.] 
J,  let  the  borse's  qualifica- 
ave  been  ever  so  good^  let 
ve  come  from  the  best  coun- 
the  world,  let  him  be  de- 
I  from  the  noblest  race,  yet 
t  still  be  in  the  flower  of  his 
r  else  good  judges  will  never 
dioice  of  him,  either  for 
or  racing.  In  like  manner 
re  be  careful,  not  to  choose 
horse  for  a  stallion. 

Epirum.l     In  one  of  Dr. 

manuscripts  it  is  Cyprum, 
was  famous  for  horses.  See 
I  book  i.  ver.  59. 
s^e  Mycenas,"]  Mycenae  was 
Df  Argia,  a  region  of  Pelo- 
txs,  in  which  Agamemnon 
.  This  country  was  famous 
d  horses.  Thus  Horace : 

Hurimus  in  Junonis  honorem 

1  dicit  equis  Argos,  ditesque  My* 

Neptunique  ipsa  deducat  or t- 
ttem."]  In  both  the  Anmde- 
inuscripts  k  is  ipsam  instead' 
•  •  Pierius  says  it  is  nomen 
'  iof  gentem  in  the  Roman 
sdpt.  I  have  found  mentem. 
Id  edition^  printed  at  Venice^ 

K 

moe  is  said  to  have  smitten 
rth  with  his  trident^  and 
r  to  have  produced  «  fine 
to  which  the  Poet  allttdes[y 

first  hook:  -        'na 

.'1  •* 
Tuque  o,  cui  prima  fremehtam-' 


Fadit  equuHi  tellus,  magno  peocusM  tjri- 

denti, 
Neptune. 

There  is  another  fable,  that  Ceres^ 
to  avoid  ihe  addresses  of  Neptune, 
took  upon  her  the  form  of  a  mare : 
but  Neptune  discovering  her,  turacd 
himself  into  a  horse,  and  eq}oyed 
her,  after  which  she  was  delivered 
of  a  tine  horse,  which  some  say 
was  the  famous  Arion.  Dryden,  in 
his  translation,  seems  to  make  Virw 
gil  allode  to  both  fables : 

But  once  again  the  battered  honebeware. 
The  weak  old  stallion  will  deceive  Ihy 

care: 
Though  famous  in  his  youth  (Sar  fbxo^' 

and  speed, 
Or  was  of  Argos  or  Epirian  breed. 
Or  did  from  Neptune's  race  or  J^iovt 

AtfTMe//*  proceed. 

I  suppose  by  fiimselfhe  must  mean 
Neptune  hin^selfy  who  was  the  na- 
tural father  of  the  horse,  accocdiag 
to  the  latter  fable,  'biaiy  adheres 
to  the  former : 

Though  nere  so  nobly  bom,  tboagh.«ft 
in  game 

They  won  the  prize,  and  for  their  coun- 
try elaime 

Epire^  or  fiim*dJMyeenae,  or  elie  looke 

T^iek  birth  at  first  from  N«]aune*s4rU 
d€tU*s  ttroke : 

And  Dr.  Trapp : 

If  youth  and  strength  he  want»  th*  at- 
tempt is  vain ; 

Though  oft  victorious  he  has  tanM  41m 
foes 

To  flight,  and  boasts  Epini8»  £unM  for 
steeds, 

Or  brave  Mycenae,  as  his  native  8oQ, 
'    And  ev'n  from  Nq^tuneU  Jfreed  his  ince 
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S5d,*rtSfa^^'dS!teSt  His  animadversis,  instant  sub  tempus  et  olnne^ 

about  the  tJme  ot  genera- 


about  the  tJme 
tion,and 


MM 


123.  His  animadversis,  &c.]  The 
Poet  having  already  described  the 
excellency  of  those  two  noble 
creatures^  the  bull  and  the  horse, 
now  acquaints  us  with  the  method 
of  preparing  them,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  their  species;  the  male 
is  to  be  well  fed,  to  make  him 
plump  and  lusty,  but  the  female  is 
to  be  kept  lean,  by  a  spare  diet, 
and  much  exercise. 

This  passage  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  relate  only  to  horses  and 
mares.  Thus  Grimoaldus  para- 
phrases it :  '*  Postquam  mores  equo^ 
**  rum,    et    annos    deprehenderint 

'*  agricolee Insuper  armen- 

''  tarii  diligentes  dedita  opera  et  de 
^' industria  equas  emacerabunt.** 
Thus  also  May  translates  it : 

These  things  observed,  at  covering  time, 

they  care 
To  make  their  ttaUion  strongly  fat  and 

faire. 

And  Dryden : 

These  things  premisM,  when  now  the 

nuptial  time 
Approaches  for  the  stately  steed  to  climb; 

Instructed  thus,  produce  him  to  the  fair; 
And  join  in  wedlock  to  the  longing  mare* 

But  La  Cerda  contends,  that  this 
whole  passage  relates  to  hulls  and 
cows,  which  opinion  he  confirms  by 
the  Poet's  mentioning  the  nsilus  and 
the  calves  soon  after.  To  me  it 
appears  that  this  precept  relates  to 
both  species,  for,  at  ver.  49.  where 
Virgil  begins  his  subject,  he  pro- 
fesses to  treat  of  horses  and  bullocks 
together : 

Seu  quis,  Olympiacae  miratus  praemia 

palms, 
Pascit  equos,  seu  quis  fortes  ad  aratra 

juveneos 
Corpora  prscipue  matrum  legat. 


He  then  proceeds  to  describe  tb^ 
good  qualities  of  a  cow : 


Optima  torvse 


c< 


<c 


ft 


Forma  bovis : 

And  immediately  afterwards  sub- 
joins those  of  a  hoarse : 

Nee  non  et  pecori  est  idem  ddectu* 

equino. 
Tu  modo  quos  in  spem  statues  submit- 

tere  gentis, 
Praecipuum  jam  inde  a  teneris  impende 

laborem. 

After  his  long  description  of  the 
good  qualities  of  a  horse,  he  now 
comes  to  consider  the  generatioa 
of  these  animals,  and  seems  to  me 
to  blend  both  species  together.  In 
the  passage  now  under  considera- 
tion, the  fatiguing  the  females 
with  running  before  copulation, 
and  in  the  next  passage,  the  re- 
straining them  from  leaping,  seems 
most  applicable  to  mares ;  and  the 
mention  of  the  calves,  and  the  oji- 
lus  soon  after,  and  the  time  as- 
signed for  the  copulation,  evidently 
belong  to  cows, 

123.  Instant  sub  tempus,  &c»] 
Varro  says  he  used  to  feed  his  bulb 
well  for  two  months  before  the 
time :  "  Tauros  duobus  mensibiis 
'^  ante  admissuram  herba,  et  palea, 
"  ac  foeno  facio  pleniores,  et  a  foe- 
''  minis  secerno.'*  Columella  also 
says  the  bull  should  be  well  fed : 
"  Pabulum  ....  tauris  a^jicitur, 
''  quo  fortius  ineant/*  He  says 
the  same  of  horses :  "  Eoque  tern* 
*^  pore,  quo  vocatur  a  foBminis,  ro- 
''  borandus  est  largo  cibo,  et  ap- 

propinquante  vere  ordeo,  ervoque 

saginandus,  ut  veneri  superait, 
*'  quantoque  fortior  inierit,  firmiora 
''  semina  praebeat  futurae  stirpi:" 
and  Palladius  also :  '^  Hoc  mense    ^ 

[Martio]  saginati,  ac  pasti  ante    j 
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»endunt  curas  denso  distendere  pingui,  124* 
m  legere  ducem,  et  pecori  dixere  maritum : 
entesque  secant  herbas,   fluviosque  minis- 

trant, 

raque,  ne  blando  ncqueat  superesse  labori, 
ilidique  patrum  referant  jejunia  nati. 

autem  made  tenuant  armenta  volentes :   1 29 
16  ubi  concubitus  primos  jam  nota  voluptas 


beftow  all  thdr  care  hiplun^ 
infi^  the  leader  and  hiuoand  of 
the  herd  with  firm  fat :  and 
cut  tender  grass  for  Ifim,  ami 
give  him  plenty  of  water,  and 
com ;  lest  he  should  be  defi- 
cient in  his  pleasing  labour, 
and  lest  the  puny  race  should 
betray  the  weakness'of  their 
&thers.  But  as  for  the  fe- 
males, they  purposely  make 
them  lean :  and  when  now 
the  new  known  desire  solicits 
their  first  enjoyment. 


missarii  generosis  equabus  ad- 
tteodi  sunt." 

5.  Dixere."]  It  is  duxere  in  the 
bridge  manuscript,  and  in  an 
sdition^  printed  at  Venice,  in 
• 

6.  Pubentes,]  The  King's,  the 
bridge,  the  Bodleian/  one  of 

Arundelian,  and  both  Dr. 
I'iB  manuscripts  have  florentes, 
;  of  the  old  editions  have  the 
:  reading.  Pierius  says  it  is 
lies  in  some  ancient  manu- 
ts;  which  reading  is  admitted 
ij  Heinsius,  Masvicius,  Ruseus, 
jcveral  other  good  editors.  La 
a  has  fiorentes,  but  he  thinks 
lies  better:  ''Melius  legas 
bentes.  Nam  prata  magis  con- 
liunt,  quae  delicatis  et  moll i bus 
rbis  abundant,  quam  proceris." 

agrees  with  what  Columella 
of  the  feeding  of  horses,  who 
amends  tender  grass,  rather 
that  which  is  ripe  :  **  Gregi- 
s  autem  spatiosa  et  palustria, 
z  non  montana  pascua  eligen- 

sunt,  rigua,  nee  unquam  sic- 
lea,  vacuave  magis,  quam  stir- 
lus  impedita,  frequenter  molli- 
r  potius  quam  proceris  herbis 
iindantia.*' 

7.  NequeatJ]  Pierius  says  it  is 
jat  in   the  Roman  and  other 

ancient  manuscripts.  The 
's,  one  of  the  Arundelian,  and 
)f  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  have 


cc 


t( 


nequeant.  The  same  reading  is  ad- 
mitted by  Paul  Stephens,  Schreve- 
lius,  and  several  of  the  old  editors, 
but  nequeat  is  generally  received. 

129*  Made  tenuant  armenta.l 
This  precept  of  making  the  females 
lean,  is  delivered  also  by  the  prose 
writers..  Varro  says  he  fed  his 
cows  sparingly  for  a  month: 
"  Propter  foeturam  hsec  servare  so- 
*'  leo,   ante    admissuram   mensem 

unum,  ne  cibo,  et  pqtione  se  im- 

pleant,  quod  existimantur  facilius 
''  macrae  concipere."  Columella 
says  the  cows  are  fed  sparingly, 
lest  too  great  fatness  should  make 
them  barren:  *'  Sed  et  pabulum 
''  circa  tempus  admissurse  subtra- 
**  hitur  foeminis,  ne  eas  steriles  red- 
'*  dat  nimia  corporis  obesitas.'* 

130.  Ubi  concubitus  primos  jam 
nota  voluptas  sollicitat,']  The  critics 
are  not  agreed  about  the  sense  of 
this  passage.  Servius  says  that  the 
word  nota  is  put  to  signify  that  the 
mares  had  been  covered  before,  be- 
cause the  first  time  a  young  mare 
is  covered  she  ought  not  to  be  lean  : 
'^  Dicendo  nota  per  transitum  tetigit 
'^  remab  aliis  diligenter.expressam. 
"  Nam  equse  pullse  cum  primum 
'^  coeunt,  si  macrs  sunt,  et  debili- 
'*  tantur,  et  debiles  creant :  post 
'^  primum  autem  partum  tennes' 
*'  esse  debent."  But  I  do  not  find 
this  distinction  made  by  the  writers 
on  husbandry.  Ruaeus  says  primos 
2l 
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?n3'd2?e**'thlS*ToS^ttr;  Sollicitat,   frondesque  negant,  et  fontibus  ar- 

cent. 


and  jam  nota  are  inconsistent,  un- 
less prinios  relates^  not  to  the  first 
covering,  but  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year :  "  Pugnant  haec  verba, 
"  primos  et  jam  nota.  Nisi  juxta 
"  alios  intelligamus  primos,  non 
•*  omnino  de  primo  concuhitu ;  sed 
*'  tan  turn  de  primo  et  novo  anni 
"  cujusque  redeuntis/*  Accord- 
ingly his  interpretation  is,  "  Et 
"  cum  voluptas  prius  cognita  suadet 
"  novum  coitum."  Dr.  Trapp 
translates  Ruseiis's  note,  and  adds 
*'  and  that  is  very  untoward."  Gri- 
moaldus  interprets  it,  '^  ubi  primum 
"  coire  cupient :"  and  La  Cerda, 
"  ubi  jam  soHicitantur  voluptate  ad 
"  coitum,**  taking  no  notice  either 
of  primos  or  jam  nota.  Thus  also 
May  translates  it : 

— —  And  wheri  they  have  an  appetite 
To  venery. 

Dryden  follows  Ruaeus  : 

When  conscious  of  their  past  delight, 

and  keen 
To  take  the  leap,  and  prove  the  sport 

agen. 

Dr.  Trapp  translates  jam  nota,  but 
takes  no  notice  of  concubitus  pri^ 

mos : 

When  now  the  known  delight 

Solicits  their  desires. 

Mr.  B ,  in  his  preface  to  the 

Georgirks,  prefixed  to  the  second 
book,  gives  quite  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  this  .passage.  "  Mr.  Dryden," 
says  he,  **  very  unlearncdly  applies 
**  nota  voluptas  to  the  mare,  not 
*'  considering  that  Viigil  speaks 
"  here  in  the  person  of  a  groom  or 
*'  farmer,  very  well  acquainted  with 
''  the  passion  those  creatures  are 
'•  mo3t  subject  to;    and  therefore 


''  nota  voluptas  relates  to  the  far- 
"  mer*8     knowledge,     beyond     all 
''  manner  of  doubt;  and  it  is  worth. 
<<  observation,     through     all     th& 
"  Georgicks,  that  though  the  piec^ 
'^  is   what   the    grammarians   calL 
*'  DidactiCy  yet  the  style  is  generally 
"  Epic."     He  then  gives  his  owoi. 
translation  of  the  passage  now  be- 
fore us,  in  the  following  words  : 

As  for  the  herd,  they  strive  to  keep  thens. 

bare, 
And  pinch,  and  draw  them  down  mUtm. 

scanty  fare ; 
And  when  the  well  known  passion  of  Ihxam 

race 
Solicits  instantly  the  first  embrace. 
Then  they  forbid  them  wandeijng  in  thtf 

woods. 
Cropping    the    browze,    and    haunting 

lonely  floods : 
Oft  in  the  scorching  sun  they  waste  their 

force. 
And  urge  them  panting  in  the  fcnfoos 

course : 
Then  groans  the  floor,  to  pounded  sheaves 

resigned. 
And  empty  straws  are  spurnM  againit 

the  w  ind. 

The  whole  difficulty,  about  inter- 
preting this  passage,  seems  to  have 
risen  from  not  considering,  that 
voluptas  signifies  not  only  what  wc 
call  pleasure,  but  also  a  desire  of  en- 
joying.  In  this  sense  it  is  plainly 
used  in  the  second  Eclogue: 

Ton'a  lesena  lupum  sequitur,  lupus  ip* 

capellam : 
Florentera  cytisum  sequitur  lasciva  ca- 

pella: 
Te  Coridon,  o  Alexi :  trahit  sua  quem-' 

que  voluptas : 

And  in  the  tenth  ^^neid : 

Tantane  me   tenuit   vivendi,  natc,  fo-^ 
luptas  ?     • 

where  Ruaeus  interprets  vivendi  vo^ 
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etiam  cursu  quatiunt,  et  sole  faligant, 


They  often  ihake  them  ako 

with  running,  and   fiit^^iM 

r        -I  .  them  in  the  sun,  when  the 

^raviter  tunsis  gemit  area  irugibus,  et  cum  floor  eroans  heavuy  with 


cupido   vit<B;    and    Dryden 
ites  it ', 

;  joys,  alas !  could  this  firail  being 

jive, 

I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live  ? 


as  therefore^  in  the  passage 
.Oder  consideration,  signifies 
sire  which  now  first  begins 
known  by  the  young  mare^ 
quires  the  care  of  the  fanner^ 
;p  her  from  growing  fat. 
^ould  still  be  more  evidently 
ise  of  the  passage^  if  we  were 
i  nata  instead  of  nota,  as  it 
le  Cambridge  manuscript. 
Frondesque  negant,  et  fontU 
ent.]  This  is  put  in  opposi- 
I 

ttesque  secant  herbas,  Jluviosque  f»i- 
listrant, 

m 

I  says  that  in  some  ancient 
cripts  it  is  frondibuSy  instead 
iibas',  which  he  justly  con- 

• 

Cum  graviter  tunsis,  &c.] 
)  found  tonsis  in  some  manu- 
:  I  find  the  same  reading  in 
mbridge  manuscript^  and  in 
)f  the  oldest  printed  editions, 
time  here  mentioned  agrees 
with  cows  than  with  mares, 
^ginning  of  the  Roman  har- 
ras  about  the  latter  end  of 
une  3  and  therefore  we  cau- 
ppose  their  threshing  time  to 
een  earlier  than  July.  Now 
as  the  very  time,  when  they 
d  the  bull  to  be  admitted  to 
ivs.  Varro  says  the  time  for 
^as  from  the  rising  of  the 
in  to  about  forty  days  after- 
:  ''  Maxime  idoneum  tempus 
!oncipiendum  a  Delphi ni  ex- 
,  usque  ad  dies  quadraginta> 


"  aut  paulo  plus.  Quse  enim  ica 
"  conceperunt^  temperatissimo  anni 
**  tempore  pariunt.  Vaccae  enim 
**  mensibusdecem sunt prsegnan tea." 
This  rising  of  the  Dolphin  men- 
tioned by  Varro,  cannot  be  the 
morning  rising,  which  began  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  December, 
according  to  Columella:  '*  Sexto 
"  Calendas  Januarias  Delphinus  in- 
"  cipit  oriri  mane :"  or  on  the 
fourth  of  January  according  to 
Pliny :  '*  Pridie  Nonas  Delphinus 
"  matutino  exoritur.'*  It  must  be 
the  evening  rising,  which  was  on 
the  tenth  of  June,  according  to  both 
Columella  and  Pliny  :  '*  Quarto 
"  Idus  Delphinus  vespere  exoritur.** 
Therefore  the  time  allotted  by 
Varro  is  from  the  tenth  of  June  to 
about  the  twentieth  of  July.  The 
barley  harvest  was  reckoned  to  be- 
gin about  the  latter  end  of  June, 
or  the  beginning  of  July.  Thus 
the  cows  might  be  employed  in 
treading  out  the  barley,  before  the 
bull  was  admitted  to  them.  Colu- 
mella expressly  mentions  July  as 
the  proper  time :  *'  Mense  Julio 
'*  foeminse  maribus  plerumque  per- 
'^  mittendae,  ut  eo  tempore  concep- 
"  tos  proximo  vere  adultis  jam  pa- 
"  bulls  edant.  Nam  decem  men- 
'*  sibus  ventrem  perferunt."  Pal- 
lad  ius  also  assigns  the  month  of 
July  as  the  proper  season :  '*  Hoc 
'*  tempore  maxime  tauris  submit- 
*'  tendae  sunt  vaccae,  quia  decem 
"  mensium  partus  sic  potent  ma- 
"  turo  vere  concludi."  But  the 
time  for  covering  mares  is  much 
earlier,  and  by  no  means  agrees 
with  the  time  of  harvest.  Accord- 
ing to  Varro,  it  is  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  solstice,  that  is, 
from  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty- 
2l2 
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the  empty  chaff  U  tossed  to 
theiidngzq[>hyT8.  This  they 
do  that  the  use  of  the  gaaSal 
field  may  not  be  blcmted  with 
too  much  kiduleence.  and 
overspread  the  sluggish  fur- 
rov»8  J  but  that  it  may  gree- 
dily devour  the  joy,  and  re- 
ceive it  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses. Again  the  care  of 
the  sires  begins  to  cease,  and 
that  of  t^e  dams  to  begin. 
When  they  rove  about,  m  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  and  are 
near  their  time,  let  no  one 
suffer  them  to  draw  the  yolces 
of  the  heavy  waggons,  or 
leap  across  the  way,  and  run 
swtttly 


Surgentem  ad  zephyrum  paleae  jactantiir  inanes. 
Hocfaciunt,  nimio  ne  luxu  obtusior  usus      155 
Sit  genitali  arvo^  et  sulcos  oblimet  inertes :       - 
Sed  rapiat  sitiens  Venerem,  interiusque  recondat* 
Rursus  cura  patrum  cadere^  et  succedere  ma* 

trum 
Incipit.     Exactis  gravidas  cum  mensibus  errant, 
Non    illas    gravibus    quisquam    juga    ducere 

plaustris,  140 

Non  saltu  superare  viam  sit  passus,  et  acri 


fifth  of  their  March  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  or  twenty-fifth  of  June  : 
"  Horum  foeturse  initium  admis-, 
''sionis  facere  oportet,  ab  aequi- 
'^  noctio  vemo  ad  solstitium;  ut 
''  partus  idonep  tempore  fiat.  Duo- 
*'  deciino  enim  mense/  die  decimo 
"  aiunt  nasci."  According  to  Co- 
luniiella,  the  time  is  about  the  ver- 
nal equinox:  '*  Generosis  circa 
'^  vernum  aiquinoctium  mares  jun- 
*'  gentur,  ut  eodem  tempore,  quo 
*'  conceperint,  jam  laetis  et  her- 
"  biuis  campis  post  anni  messem 
'*  parvo  cum  labore  foetura  educent. 
*'  Nam  mense  duodecimo  partum 
''  edunt/*  Palladius  sets  down 
March  as  the  season  :  "  Hoc  mense 
''  saginati,  ac  pasti  ante  admissarii 
*'  generosis  equabus  admittendi 
"  sunt;* 

135.  Hocfaciunt,  &c.]  In  these 
lines  the  modesty  of  the  Poet  is 
very  remarkable.  His  expressions 
are  glowing  and  poetical ;  and  at 
the  same  time  not  oflfensive  to  the 
chastest  ear.  Some  of  his  com- 
mentators however  have  been  care- 
ful to  explain  in  the  clearest  manner 
what  their  author  took  care  to  veil 
decently  with  figures.  Dryden*s 
translation  is  abominably  obscene, 
for  which  he  has  been  justly  cor- 
rected by  Mr.  B .  Dr.  Trapp, 


through  fear  of  o£Pending  in  the 
same  manner,  has  comprised  thew 
three  in  two  very  dull  lines: 

Lest  too  much  luxury  and  ease  should 

close 
The  pores,  and  dull  the  hymeneal  soiL 

136.  Sit,']  In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  it  is  sint,  which  cannot 
be  right. 

Arvo,]  In  an  old  edition,  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1475,  it  is  auro, 

Et  sulcos,]  In  the  Basil  edition 
of  1586.     It  is  sulcosque. 

137.  Rapiat  Venerem,]  Thus 
Horace : 

—  Venerem  incertam  rapientis, 

138.  Rursus  cura  patrum,  &c] 
The  Poet  having  given  us  full 
instructions  about  the  care  of  the 
male,  now  tells  us  that  after  con- 
ception, the  whole  care  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  female.  He  then 
takes  occasion  to  mention  the  A^* 
lus,  which  is  a  terrible  plague  to 
the  cows  in  Italy. 

140.  Non  illas  gravibus  quisquam 
juga  ducere  plaustris  . ,  ,  sit  passui,] 
Thus  Varro:  **  Cum  concepenint 
"  equae,  videndum  ne  aut  laboren^ 
'*  plusculum,  &c." 

In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
it  is  gravidis  instead  of  gravibui. 
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3  prat^  fugajifluTiosque  innare  rapaces. 
3  in  vacuis  pascant^  et  plena  secundum 
a,muscusubi,etviridissimagraroineripa: 
i^aeque  tegant,et  saxea  procubet  umbra. 
3S  Silari  circa,  ilicibusque  virentem     146 
us  Alburnum  volitans^  cui  nomen  asilo 
um  est,  CEstron  Graii  vertere  vocantes ; 


over  the  meadows,  and  iwim 
the  rapid  ttpuemt.  Let  them 
feed  m  open  lawns,  and  near 
full  rivers;  where  the  banks 
axe  mossy,  and. green  with 
grass;  and  let  there  be  caves 
toshater,androck8to  shade 
them.  About  the  groves  of 
Silarus,  and  jllbumus,  green 
with  holm>oaks,  there  Is  great 
plenty  of  a  sort  of  flying-  in- 
sects, which  the  Romans  call 
Asilus,  but  the  Greeks  have 
formed  the  name  (Estros  for 
it: 


Saltibut.]  See  the  note  on 
1.  of  the  second  Georgick. 
nt]  In  one  of  the  Arunde- 
luiscripts  it  is  pascunt. 

secundum  Jlumina.']  The 
commends  full  rivers^  that 
^nant  cattle  may  not  strain 
ves  with  stooping  to  drink. 

Viridissima  gramine  ripar\ 
ITarro,  speaking  of  cows, 
msci  oportet  in  locis  viri- 
,  et  aquosis." 

e  of  Dr.  Mead*s  manuscripts 
nine  instead  of  gramine. 
Est  lucosJ]      Seneca  reads 
n. 

.]  Silarus  was  the  name 
;r,  which  divided  the  coun- 
;he  Picentini,  from  that  of 
ani.  Is  now  called  Selo. 
,]  Seneca  reads  juxta, 
usque  virentem.]  The  epithet 
.  is  very  proper;  for  the 
fc,  or  ilex,  is  an  evergreen. 
Plurimus,]  '^  This  plurimus,** 
.  Trapp,  **  may  seem  odd : 
isilus  is  plainly  understood 
reeing  with  it.  And  then 
r,  cui  nomen  Asilo  looks 
je.  But  we  must  recur  to 
mse  'y  which  is  the  same,  as 
lad  been  Plurimd  musca  cui 
\  Asilo,**     Asilus  cui  nomen 

La  Cerda's  interpretation, 
I  must  acknowledge,  seems 
itrange.  But  surely  pluri^ 
rees  with  vditans,  which 
here  as  a  noun  substantive, 
'ervius  interprets  this  pas- 


sage: 'VGrdo  talis  est,  circa  lucos 
**  Silari  Jluminis  Lucania,  et  Albur- 
"  num  ejus  montem  est  plurimus  vo- 
'*  litans :  ac  si  diceret,  est  multa 
**  musca*  rolitans  autem  modo 
^'  nomen  .est,  non  participium.*' 

147.  Alburnum.]  AWurnus  was 
the  name  of  a  mountain  near  the 
river  Silarus. 

Cui  nomen  Asilo.]  Asilo  is  here 
put  in  the  dative  case,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  fourth  Georgick  : 

£st  etiam  flos  in  pratis,  cui  nomen  Amdh 
Fecere  Agricolae : 

And  in  the  first  iEneid : 

At  puer  Ascanius,  cui  nunc  cognomen 

inio 

Additur: 
And  in  the  ninth  : 

—  Fortemque  manu  fudisse  Numa- 

num 
Cui  Remndo  cognomen  eraU 

148.  Romanum  est.]  Est  is  left 
out  in  the  King's,  in  one  of  the 
Arundelian,  and  in  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts. 

(Estron  Grau  vertere  vocantesJ] 
Servius  understands  these  words  to 
mean,  that  the  Greeks  called  this 
insect  tlrr^osj  from  its  '^hiaziqg 
noise :  for  he  thinks  it  cannot  be 
the  Poet*s  meaning,  that  the  Greeks, 
translated  it  from  the  Latin,  b/s- 
cause  the  Greek  is  the  more  ancient 
language :  "  Vertere  ex  soni .  si- 
^'  milltudine,    onomatopoieam   fe^ 
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I'^t^ithwiShwhS;  Asper,  acerba  soilans ;  quo  tota  exterrita  syWn 

heras  bdiig  terrified  fly  out 
of  the  wocras; 


'*  cere.  Non  enim  posdumus  acci- 
"  pere^  ex  Latina  lingua  mutavere^ 
**  cum  constet  Graecam  primam 
"  fuisse.*'  It  is  probable  however, 
that  this  insect  might  have  been 
first  taken  notice  of  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Italy.  For  that 
country  was  anciently  celebrated 
i^or  the  finest  kine:  and  Timseus/ 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Varro,  informs 
us,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  called 
bulls  iTtfXov;,  and  thence  called  the 
country  Italy,  because  it  abounded 
with  the  finest  bulls  and  calves : 
**  Vide  quid  agas>  inquam,  Vacci. 
**  Nam  bos  in  pecuaria,  maxima 
"  debet  esse  auctoritate :  praesertim 
"  in  Italia^  quce  a  bubus  nomen 
*'  habere  sit  existimata.  Grsecia 
*^  enim  antiqua,  ut  scribit  Ti- 
**  maeus^  tauros  vocabant  irethovif  a 
**  quorum  multitudine,  et  pulchri- 
"  tudine,  et  foetu  vitulorum  Italiam 
*'  dixerunt."  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  Seneca  understood  the  Poet  to 
mean,  that  Asilus  was  the  ancient 
name,  but  that  the  Greek  name 
cestrus  or  cestrum  was  then  received 
instead  of  it :  *'  Hunc  quem  Graeci 
''  oestrum  vocant,  pecora  peragen- 
'^  tem,  et  totis  saltibus  dissipanteni, 
*'  asilum  nostri  vocabant.  Hoc 
'*  Virgilio  licet  credas : 

•*  Et  luctim  Silari  juxta,  ilictbusque  vi- 

"  rentem 
••  Plurimus  Alburnum  volitans,  cut  nomen 

"  asilo 
••  Romanum  est,  cestrum   Greed  vertere 

••  xfocantes, 
"  Asper,  acerba  sonans,  quo  tota  exterrita 

*ksylvis 
«*  Diffvgiunt  armenta, 
««  Puto  intelligi  istud  verbum  interisse." 

Varro  calls  this  insect  Tabanus  : 
*'  Itaque  quod  eas  aestate  iahani 
"  concitare  solent,  et  bestiolae  quae- 
"  dam  minutae  sub  cauda^  ne  con- 


''  citentur,  aliqui  solent  indudere 
•*  septis."  And  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  it  is  called  both  Tahanu$  aod 
Asilus:  **  Reliquorum  quibusdam 
"  aculeus  in  ore,  ut  asilo,  sive  ta- 
"  banum  dici  placet." 

The  history  of  this  insect  has 
been   delivered   in  so   confused  a 
manner  by  authors,  that  I  could 
meet  with  no  satisfaction  about  it, 
till  I  was  favoured  by  Sir  Haoi 
Sloane»  Bart,  with  the  persualof 
a  book  in  titled  Esperienze,  ed  Omr* 
vazioni  intorno  all*  Origine,  SviUtpfk 
e  Costumi  di  varj  Insetti,  con  aUn 
spetlanti    alia    Naturalcy  e  Mtdi» 
Stona,fatte  da  Antonio  Vallisnierii 
Publico  Professore  primario  di  Me* 
dicina    Teorica    nelV    UniversiiiL  di 
Padoa :  printed  at  Padua,  in  17% 
in  4to.  This  curious  author  inform! 
us,  from  his  own  observation,  that 
the  Assillo,  as  he  calls  it,  is  a  flying 
insect,  in  shape  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  wild  bee  or  wasp,  without 
any    sting,    or    proboscis    in  tiic 
mouth.     It  has  two  membranace- 
ous  wings,  with  which  it  malces 
a   most    horrible    whizzing.    The 
belly  is  terminated  by  three  long 
rings,  one  less  than  another,  from 
the  last  of  which  proceeds  a  for- 
midable sting.     This  sting  is  com- 
posed of  a  tube,  through  which  the 
egQ  is  emitted,  and  of  two  augres, 
which  make  way  for  the  tube  to 
penetrate    into    the    skin    of  the 
cattle.     These  augres    are  armed 
with    little    knives,    which    prick 
with   their  points,   and   cut  with 
their  edges,  causing  intolerable  pain 
to  the  animal,  that  is  wounded  by 
them.     But   this  pain  is  not  all; 
for  at  the  end  of  the  sting,  as «' 
the  end  of  a  viper's  tooth,  and  o» 
the  sting  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hor- 
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isues  forth  a  venomous  li- 
rhich  irritates^  and  inflames 
«s  of  the  wounded  nerves, 
ises  the  wounflU|o  become 
3.  This  fistula  seems  to  be 
pen  by  the  egg,  after  the 
'  of  an  issue. 

egg  is  hatched  within  the 

and   the   worm   continues 

ill  it  is  ready  to  turn  to  a 

s,  receiving  its  nourishment 

le  juice,  which  flows  from 

inded  fibres.    These  worms 

nine  or  ten  months  under 

!n,  and  then  being  arrived  « 

to    perfection,    they  come 

heir  own  accord,  and  creep 

ime  hole,   or   under    some 

and   there    enter   into   the 

'a  chrysalis,  in  which  con- 

hey  lie  quiet  for  some  time, 

last  come  forth  in  the  form 

)arent  fly. 

AsperJ]     I   take  this  word 
ssigned  to  express  the  sharp- 
the  sting. 

ba  sonans.]  This  relates  to 
rrible  whizzing  of  this  ani- 

iota  exterrlta  sylvis,  &c«3 
'  represents  the  suitors,  who 
ag  fought  with  Ulysses,  on 
a's  raising  up  her  shield, 
ike  oxen  from  the  cestrus, 

tMUt 
SItTtU, 

Pallas  shines  confess*d;  aloft  she 

preads 

rm  of  vengeance  o*er  their  guilty 

eads; 

readful  ^gis  blazes  in  their  eye ; 


Ainaz*d  they  see,  they  tremUe,  and  they 

fly: 
Confus*d,  distiacted,  thro*  the  rooms 

they  fling, 
Like  oxen  madded  by  the  breeze's 

sting. 
When  sultry  days,  and  long,  succeed 

the  gentle  spring. 

Mb.  Pops. 

Vallisnieri  relates,  that  as  four 
ox^n  were  drawing  a  very  heavy 
carriage,  one  of  them  being  stricken 
in  the  back  by  an  Assillo,  all  four 
ran  so  furiously,  that  being  come  to 
a  river*s  side,  they  threw  them- 
selves in  headlong.  The  same 
author  tells  us,  that  in  a  fair  of 
cattle,  on  the  mountains  of  Reggio, 
tlie  oxen  hearing  th^  noise  of 
some  of  these  animals,  though 
they  were  tied,  and  had  their 
keepers  by  them,  began  first  to 
roar,  then  to  toss>  and  wreathe 
themselves  about  in  a  strange  man- 
ner:  at  last  they  broke  loose,  did 
a  vast  deal  of  mischief,  drove  all 
the  people  out  of  the  fair,  and  fled 
away  themselves  with. horrid  bel- 
lowings. 

He  observes  that  these  insects 
sometimes  infest  horses,  that  live 
in  mountainous  places,  and  feed  at 
large,  in  the  groves  and  fields : 
but  not  those  which  are  kept  in 
stables  and  curried.  This  confirms 
what  Varro  relates,  that  some  keep 
their  oxen  in  the  stalls,  to  preserve 
them  from  these  insect^  Rubbing 
the  cattle  well  preserves  them  from 
this  plague :  for,  as  Vallisnieri  tells 
us,  they  are  never  found  in  the 
legs,  or  other  parts,  where  the- 
cattle  can  reach  with  their  tongue 
or  their  tail ;  but  on  the  back  and 
flanks,  and  sometimes  about  the 
shoulders  and  on  the  neck. 
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and  the  woods,  ;ind  the  bonks 
ofdryTanaeiiM.  With  thia 
monster  did  Juno  formerly 
exercise  severe  wrath,  when 
she  studied  a  plague  for  the 
Inachian  heifer.  lOo  you  also 
take  care  to  drive  it  from  the 
pregnant  cattle,  and  feed 
your  herds,  when  the  sun  is 
newly  risen,  or  when  the 
stars  lead  on  the  nieht;  for 
it  is  most  severe  in  the  noon- 
ddQrheat.  After  the  cow  has 
brought  forth,  all  the  care  is 
tnmuerred  to  the  calves :  and 
first  they  mark  them  with 
b«ming  irons,  to  distingui«h 
tfaeirsorts ;  which  they  choose 
tqkeep  for  breeding,  which 
taey  keep  consecrated  to  the 
altars,  and  which  to  cleave 
the  ground, 


Concussus,  5ilvsDque,  et  sicci  ripa  Tanagri. 
Hoc  quondam  monstro  borribiles  exercuit  iras 
Inachiae  Juno  pestem  meditata  juvencae. 
Hunc   quoque,  nam   mediis  fervoribus   acri^^ 

instat, 
Arcebis  gravido  pecori^  armentaque  pasces    I  ^^ 
Sole  recens  orto,  aut  nocfiigi  duceDtibusastris. 
Post  partum,  cura  in  Vitulos  traducitur  omnis: 
Continuoque  notas,  et  nomina  gentis  inurunt: 
Et  quos  aut  pecori  malint  submittere  habendo, 
Aut  aris  servare  sacros,  aut  scindere  terram,  160 


151.  Sicci  ripa  TanagrL]  The 
Tanagrus  or  TQuager,  now  called 
Negro,  is  a  river  of  Lucania^  rising 
from  the  mountain  Alhumiis, 

Dryden's  translation  makes  these 
words  an  extravagant  rant : 

Tanagrus  hastens  thence:    and  leaves 
his  channel  dry. 

152.  Hoc  quondam  monsiro,  &c.] 
lo  the  daughter  of  Inachus  was  be- 
loved by  Jupiter,  who,  to  conceal 
her  from  Juno,  turned  her  into  a 
cow.  But  Juno  discovering  the 
deceit  sent  an  cestrus  to  torment  lo, 
with  which  being  stung  she  fled 
into  Egypt,  where  being  restored 
to  her  former  shape,  she  was  mar- 
ried  to  king  Osiris,  and  after  her 
death  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess, 
under  the  name  of  Is  is. 

155.  Pecori.']  In  both  Dr,  Mead's 
ipanuscripts  it  is  pecorique:  but 
the  que  is  injudiciously  added,  to 
avoid  a  synalcepha.  See  the  note 
on  book  i.  ver.  4. 

156.  Astris.]  In  the  Cambridge 
manuscript,  and  in  some  of  the  old 
printed  editions,  it  is  austris, 

157.  Post  partum,  &c.]  The 
Poet  having  first  described  the  care 
that  is  to  be  taken  of  the  sire  be- 
fore copulation,  then  of  the  dam 


during  her  pregnancy,  now  tells  as, 
that  all  our  care  is  to  be  bestowed 
on  the  young  ones,  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  into  the  world, 
and  begins  with  the  calves.  Pierios 
reads 

Post  partum  in  vittdot  cura  tradnei^ 
omnis: 

but  he  says  it  is 

Post  partum  cura  in  vitulos  tradttcUur 
omnis 

in  the  Roman,  the  Medicean,  the 
Lombard,  and  some  other  manu- 
scripts. He  says  also,  that  in  the 
oblong  manuscript,  which  Pompo- 
nius  Lsetus  called  his  delicuB,  it  is 
deducitur,  instead  of  traducitur;  but 
he  thinks  the  common  reading  is 
best. 

158.  Continuo,]  See  the  note  on 
ver.  75. 

Notas  et  nomina  gentis  inurunt] 
The  burning  marks  upon  cattle  is 
a  very  ancient  custom,  to  which 
we  find  frequent  allusions. 

159.  Malint.']  In  one  of  Vr- 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  malit;  io 
the  other  it  is  malunl, 

160.  Sacros.'}  The  King's,  the 
Bodleian,  one  of  the  Arundelian 
manuscripts,  most  of  the  old  edi- 
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ipam  horrentem  fractis  inveitere  glebis.     SSi  iSSctoL"^  m 
I  pascuntur  virides  armenta  per  herbas : 


of  the  herd  gnitin  the  gntA 
metdowss 


md  Paul  Stephens,  have  <a- 
*ierias  reads  sacris;  but  he 
is  iocros  in  the  Roman  and 
an  manuscripts^   which   he 

a  good  reading.     He  adds^ 

was  sttcros  in  the  Lombard 
sript^  but  had  been  altered 
'is.    Sacros  is  generally  re- 

and  is  more  poetical. 

Qetera  pascuntur  virides  ar^ 
per  herbas,']  This  is  gene- 
oderstood  to  mean^  that  the 
irhich  are  not  designed  either 
leding^  sacrifices^  or  labour, 

0  mark  set  upon  them,  and 
suffered    to    graze  undis- 

hed.  Thus  Grimoaldus  pa- 
ses it :  "  At  hsec  quidem 
lalia  domi,  et  ad  manum 
mtf  et  custodiunt,  caetera, 
neque  sunt  admissurse  ido- 
nee  sacrificiis  apta,  nee  agri- 
irse  accommodata,  in  agris, 
ique,  sine  ulla  domandi  cura, 
i  vagari  sinunt."    Thus  also 

1  translates  it : 

38t  for  whom  no  lot  is  yet  decreed, 
run  in  pastures,  and  at  pleasure 
eed: 

r.  Trapp : 

est  promiscuous,  and  unnoted  feed 
e  green  meadows. 

oted,'*  says  he,  "  for  that  is 
Ifestly  inipli*»d;  though  not 
essed.  Cater  a  pascuntur,  Sec. 
ud.  indiscriminatim.  Those 
hich  he  was  speaking  before 
;  to  have  marks  set  upon 
i :  and  these  by  the  word 
*a  are  set  in  opposition  to 
I.**  La  Cerda  observes,  that 
the  general  interpretation 
d  by  all  the  commentators; 
kvhich  however  he  dectares 


himself  not  to  be  satisfied.  He  is 
at  a  loss  to  understand^  what 
fourth  sort  is  meant,  that  Is  not 
intended  either  for  breeding,  sacri- 
fice, or  labour;  unless  any  one 
should  pretend  it  is  designed  for 
the  shamble.  But  then,  says  he^ 
these  are  bred  at  home^  and  not 
suffered  to  feed  at  large.  He  then 
proposes  a  new  interpretation,  that 
by  armenta  th^  Poet  means  coW'' 
calves.  This  he  confirms  by  a  pre« 
ceding  passage  in  this  Georgick, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  bull  is 
to  be  well  fed;  but  the  cow  to  be 
kept  lean : 

Ipsa  autem  made  tenuant  armemta  vo* 
lentes. 

Here,  sdiys  he,  the  cows  are  called 
armenta,  as  distinct  from  the  bulls. 
It  is  therefore, this  learned  com- 
mentator's opinion,  that  the  Poet 
would  have  the  bull-calves  kept  at 
home,  and  brought  up  with  great 
care,  but  that  he  has  no  regard  for 
the  cow-calves,  and  allows  them  to 
ramble  at  large  in  the  meadows. 
I  take  neither  of  these  interpreta- 
tions to  be  the  Poet's  meaning. 
The  first  is  sufficiently  refuted  al- 
ready by  La  Cerda :  and  the  other 
seems  to  labour  under  some  di(S- 
culties.  Tbfi  cow- calves  are  surely 
as  much  to  be  preserved  for  breed- 
ing, as  the  bull-calves:  and  our 
Poet  himself  seems,  in  another 
place,  to  think  the  greatest  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  the  cows  : 

.—  Seu  quis  fortes  ad  aratra  juvencos  ; 
Corpora  prcecipue  matrum  legat. 

I  have  thought  therefore  of  an- 
other interpretation,  which  scenes 
to  me  to  express  the  Poet'a  true 
meaning.    He  has  just  told  ns,  the 
2h 
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hut  thote  wfaidi  yoa  would 
form  for  the  dedffn  anduse  of. 
affricultive,  you  must  teach 
vmibt  they  are  yet  but  calves  j 
and  begm  to  tame  them, 
whilst  thdr  yotme  minds  are 
tractable»  whilst  their  age  is 
governalHe,  And  first  )iang 
Mose  collars  of  slender  twigs 
aliout  thdr  Qecks ;  and  when 
tbeir  free  necks  have  been  ac- 
customed to  servitude,  matdi 
bullocks  of 


Ttt  quoa  ad.studiuiDi  atqueusma  formabit 

agrestenii .. 
Jam  vitulos  hortare^  viamque  insiste  domandi^ 
Dum  faciles  animi  juvenum,  dum  mobilis  setas. 
Ac  primum  laxos  tenui  de  viinine  circlos       169 
Cervici  subnecte ;  defainc,  ubi  libera  colla 
Servitio  assuerinty  ipsis  e  torquibus  aptos 


calves  are  to  be  distinguished  intn 
three  classes^  in  ver.  159>  160,  and 
l6l.  I  take  a  new  sentence  to  be- 
gin with  ver.  16^.  CcRtera  pascuntur, 
&c.  The  rest  of  the  herd,  that  is, 
those  which  are  designed  for  breed- 
ing, or  sacrifice,  may  feed  at  large 
in  the  meadows,  for  they  need  n9 
other  care,  than  to  furnish  them 
with  sufficient  nourishment^  till 
they  arrive* at  their  due  age.  But 
those,  which  are  designed  for  agricuU 
iure,  require  more  care  :  they  must 
be  tamed,  whilst  they  are  but  calves, 
and  tractable  in  their  tender  years. 
According  to  this  interpretation, 
the  Poet  has  mentioned  how  all 
the  three  sorts  are  to  be  treated, 
and  has  not  omitted  two  of  them, 
as  La  Cerda  imagines:  ''Dixit 
''  destinandos  alios  ad  sobolem, 
'^  alios  ad  sacra,  alios  ad  agricul- 
*'  turam :  nunc,  omissis  primis  et 
"  mediis,  loquitur  de  extremis,  qui 
"  servantur  ad  agriculturara." 

163.  Tu  quos  ad  studium,  &c.] 
Dryden*8  translation  represents  the 
Poet  speaking  after  a  manner  most 
strangely  figurative.  He  talks  of 
sending  the  calf  to  school,  keeping 
him  from  seeing  the  bad  examples 
of  the  world,  and  instructing  him 
with  moral  precepts.  For  all  this 
he  has  not  the  least  countenance 
from  his  author,  except  it  be  in  the 
words  studium  and  juvenum : 

Set  him  betimes  to  8c1iw>l ;  and  let  him 

be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry : 


<< 


<t 


« 


While  yet  his  youth  is  flexfi)le  and  green; 
Nor  bc^  examples  of  the  •world  has  seen* 
Early  begin  the  stubborn  chUd  to  break; 

Thy  flattering  method  on  the  youth  pur* 

sue: 
JoinM  with  his  schoolfenows  by  two  and 

two. 

E*er  the  licentious  youth  be  thus  re- 
straint, 

Or  moral  precepts  on  their  mimds  hmt 
gained, 

164.  Jam  vitulos  kortare.]  Ccdu- 
mella  says  they  ought  not  to  be 
younger  than  three^  or  older  than  five 
years:  '^  Verum  neque  ante  tec* 
^'  tium,  neque  post  quintum  annum 
juvencos  domari  placet,  quoniam 
ilia  setas  adhuc  ten^'a  est,  hsec 
jam  praedura."  That  author  gives 
a  particular  account  of  the  mamier 
in  which  the  ancients  tamed  their 
bullocks,  too  long  to  be  here  in- 
serted. The  reader  may  consult  the 
second  chapter  of  the  sixth  book. 

l66.  Laxosr\  In  the  King's  ma- 
nuscript it  is  lapsos. 

l67»  DehincJ2  ^^  ^^^  of  Dr; 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  deinde, 

l68.  Ipds  e  torquibus,]  This 
particular  instruction,  of  fastening 
the  bullocks  by  the  collars,  may 
seem  superfluous  to  those,  who  are 
not  informed,  that  it  was  a  custom 
among  the  ancients,  to  yoke  the 
bullocks  together  by  the  horns. 
This  is  mentioned  by  Columella,  as 
being  in  use  in  his  days,  in  some 
of  the  provinces;  though,  he  says, 
it  was  justly  condemned  by  most 
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Jtinge  pAret|'  et  coge  gradum  oonferre  jaTencos. 
Atque  illis  jam  Mspe  rotse  ducantur  inanes    170 
Fast  temm,  et  summo  vestigia  pulvere  signent. 
Poit  Tftlido  nitens  sub  pondere  faginus  axis 
Ipitrepat,  et  janctos  temo  trahat  aureus  orbes. 


eq«a]  strength  togeOicr,  «pd 
take  care  to  futm  them  by 
the  collars,  and  make  than 
step  toffcthtr.  And  now  let 
them  onendraw  emptrWheda 
along  the  groond,ana  mark 
the  top  of  the  dust  wtth  thehr 
footsteps.  Aftenrardstetthe 
beechen  axle  labouring  groan 
under  a  heaTV  load,  and  let 
the  brasen  poK  draw  the  j<rin- 
cd  wheels. 


rr 


ft 


€€ 


cr 


writers  of  agriculture:  "  Nam  Illud^ 
''quod  in  quibusdam  provineiis 
"  osurpatur,  ut  comibus  illigetur 
''juguniy  fere  repudiatum  est  ab 
'^  omnibus^  qui  prsecepta  rusticis 
conscripserunt^  neque  immerito: 
plus  enim  queunt  pecudes  collo 
et  pectore  conari^  quam  cornibus. 
Atque  hoc  modo  tota  mole  cor- 
poriSj  totoque  pondere  nituntur : 
"  at  ilia,  retractis  et  resupinis  capi- 
''  tibus  excruciantur^  aegreque  terrse 
**  summam  partem  levi  admodum 
*^  vomere  sauciant.'* 

''  In  the  most  ancient  oblong 
*'  manuscript,  it  is  de  torqutbus;  in 
'^ihe  Lombard  manuscript^  it  is 
''  ^sis  et  torqutbus  aplos,"  Pierius. 
In  the  King's  manuscript  it  is  ex 
iorquihus,  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
it  IS  cum  iorquihus, 

Aptos.]  The  critics  agree«  that 
aptos,  in  this  place^  signifies  ^e 
same  as  aptatos  or  ligaios ;  for  it  is 
derived  from  0»;rT*>^  to  bind. 

169.  Junge  pares,]  Varro  says 
you  must  yoke  bullocks  of  equal 
strength^  lest  the  stronger  should 
wear  out  the  weaker :  "  Ut  viribus 
"  magnis  sint,  ac  pares,  ne  in  opere 
^'  firmior  imbecilliorem  conficiat." 
Columella  also  delivers  the  same 
precept :  "  Item  custodiendum  est, 
*' ne  in  corporatione,  vel  statura, 
^'  vel  viribus  impar  cum  valentiore 
"jungatur:  nam  utraque  res  in- 
*'  feriori  celeriter  afFert  exitium." 

170.  Rotce  ducantur  inanes,]  In 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it 
is  ducuntur. 

•  By  empty  wheels  is  meant  either 
empty  carriages,  or  wheels  without 


any  carriage  laid  upon  them.  Varro 
mentions  drawing  empty  carts: 
**  Quos  ad  vecturas  item  institaai- 
''  dum,  ut  inania  priraum  ducant 
"  plaustra."  Columella  advises, 
that  they  should  first  draw  only 
a  branch  of  a  tree,  with  sometimes 
a  weight  added  to  it,  then  be  put 
to  a  cart,  and,  when  they  are  quite 
tame^  to  a  plough:  '*  Per  hsec 
^'  blandimenta  triduo  fere  mansues* 
'*  cunt,  jugumque  quarto  die  acci- 
''  piunt,  cui  ramus  illigatur,  et 
*'  temonis  vice  trahitur :  interdum 
"  et  pondus  aliquod  injungitur,  ut 
''majore  nisu  laboris  exploretinr 
''  patientia,  post  ejusmodi  experi- 
*'  menta  vacuo  plostro  subjungendi, 
''  et  paulatim  longius  cum  oneribus 
''  producendi  sunt.  Sic  perdomiti 
*'  mox  ad  aratrum  instituantur,  sed 

in  subacto  agro,  ne  statim  difficu)- 

tatem    operis  reformident,  neve 

adhuc  tenera  colla  dura  proscis- 
•'  sione  terrse  contundant" 

171*  Summo  vestigia  pulvere  iig" 
nent,]  These  words  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  lightness  of  the  carriage, 
which  the  untamed  bullocks  are 
first  put  to  draw.  The  weight  is 
to  be  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  wiU 
not  cause  them  to  make .  deep  im- 
pressions in  the  dust. 

172*  VaUdo  nitens  sub  pondere,] 
After  they  have  been  tned  with 
empty  carriages,  they  are  to  be  put 
to  draw  such  as  are  heavy,  as  we 
have  seen  just  now,  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Columella. 

173.  Junctos  temo  tralial  asreus  or» 
bes.]  Pierius  found  vinctos,  in  the  an- 
cient manuscripts,  instead  of  junctos. 
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£iSS"SXSfiJS  SSy*blt  Iptwea  pubi  indomitae  non  gramiaa  taotmn, 
itli^^^^o^h^^^f  Nee  vescas  salicum  frondes,  ulvamque  palos* 


iad«e^ 


trem, 


175 


Brazen  is  frequently  used  to  sig- 
nify strong.  Dr.  Trapp  translates 
csreusy  hound  with  brass : 

Then  let  the  beac^en  axis,  bound  with 

brass. 
Move  dowf^  and  groan  beneath  the  pon« 

d*rous  load. 

175.  Ulvamqtie  palusirem,]  "  It 
"  is  sylvam  in  the  Roman  mann- 
'*  script :  but  ulvam  is  generally 
^'  received."     Pierius. 

It  is  not  certain  what  plant  is 
the  ulva  of  the  ancients:  I  have 
interpreted  it  sedge;  wliich  is  a  ge- 
neral name  for  large  weeds,  that 
grow  in  marshes,  and  near  tlie 
banks  of  rivers.  Most  writers  sup- 
pose the  ulva  to  be  much  like  the 
algtty  or  sea-tvrack  j  and  that  they 
difier  chiefly  in  this ;  that  the  alga 
grows  in  salt  water,  and  the  ulva 
in  fresh.  But  this,  I  think,  is  cer- 
tain; that  there  is  no  fresh- water 
plant,  which  resembles  the  sea- 
wrack,  and  at  the  same  time  agrees 
with  what  the  ancients  have  said 
of  their  ulva,  Caesalpinus  supposes, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
ulva  is  the  same  with  the  tt/pha, 
which  we  call  caVs^taU,  or  reed- 
mace*  It  is  a  very  common  weed 
with  us,  and  in  Italy  also,  in  stag- 
nant waters:  it  grows  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  and  bears  a  head 
at  the  to])  of  the  stalk,  which  when 
ripe  affords  a  great  deal  of  down. 
In  the  passage  now  under  consi- 
deration, it  is  called  a  marshy  plant, 
"  ulvamque  paluslrem"  In  the 
eighth  Eclogue  it  is  described  as 
growing  near  a  rivulet : 

Propter  aquae  rivum  viridi  procumbit  in 
ulva. 

In  the  second  JEneid  Sinon  men- 


tions his   lying  hid   amongst  the 
ulva,  in  a  muddy  lake : 

Ltmosoque  lacu^  per  noctem,  obscurus  in 

ulva^ 
DelUui. 

The  caVs'iail  grows  only  where 
there  is  mud,  and  is  tall  enouffh 
to  conceal  any  person.  In  the 
sixth  iBneid  it  is  represented  as 
growing  by  a  muddy  river's  side, 
and  the  colour  is  said  to  be  glau« 
cous,  or  bluish  green,  which  agrees 
also  with  the  cat's-tail : 

Tandem  trans  fluvium  incolumes  vatBiii* 

que  virumque 
Informi  Hmo,  giaucaque  exponit  in  viva, 

Ovid  makes  frequent  mention  of 
the  ulva,  as  a  marshy  plant.  In  the 
fourth  book  of  the  MetamorphosiSi 
a  pool  is  described  as  being  re- 
markably clear,  by  the  negative 
quality  of  not  having  any  ulva 
in  it: 

Videt    hie     stagnum    lucentis  ad 

imum 
Usque  solum  lymphae:   non  illic  canna 

palustris, 
Ncc  steriles    ulva,   nee  acuta  cuspide 

juuci. 

In  the  sixth  book,  it  is  called  de* 
lightfid  to  the  marshes : 

-Agrestes  illic  fruticosa  legebant 


Vimina  cum  juncis,  gratamque  paludihi 
ulvam. 

We  find  it   mentioned  also  as  a 
water  plant,  in  the  eighth  book: 


Tenet  iraa  lacunae 

Lenta  salix,  ulvceque  leves : 

And  in  the  fourteenth : 

Lfleva  de  parte  canori 


Solids  tumulum,  et  loca  fotta  palustri' 
bus  tUvU 
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mtaaiana  carpe&sata:  nee  tibi  fcetae,' 
itmniy    nivea    implebunt    malctraria 


e; 


n  dulces  consument  ubera  natos. 

Ua  magis  studiam,  turmasque  ferooes. 


with  yoor  baad;   and  hit 


frultf Hi  cowt,  M  !■ 

J  of  oar  Ikthen^H 

tii«iidb  urith  mamj  inHki 


S^ 


the  dsyt  of  our  Iktl 


but  Itchein  q»end  all  their 
udden  on  tbdr  btfovcd  off> 
Vrtng.     But  if  y*' 
bendi  rather  to 
fictcc  tvoopiy 


««r  HadT 
war,  and 


^mtmt 


imarum,  vivacisque  antra  SU 


hth  book^  he  speaks  of  a 
made  of  the  tdva : 

nedio  torus  est  de  mollibiu 

lecto,    sponda,    pedibuaque 
is. 

!S  with  what  IVIatthiolus 
lat  the  poorer  people  in 
i  their  beds  of  the  down 
;-tail^  instead  of  feathers : 
une  author  informs  us^ 
i  is  hardly  a  standing 
Italy^  which  does  not' 
th  aat's-tail. 

omenta  manu  carpes  sata*] 
terprets  this^arrago,  that 
provender  of  wheat  bran^ 
r  meal.  Grimoaldus  also 
3s  it  forra  suppeditabis  et 
a  Cerda  is  of  the  same 
which  he  strengthens  by 
n  from  Varro,  where  he 
I  calf  of  six  months  old 
d  with  wheat  bran^  bar- 
and  tender  grass :  "  Se- 
as vitulis  objiciunt  fur- 
iticeos^  et  farinam  ordea- 
;teneramherbam."  Rueeus 
>m  the  other  commenta- 
understands  the  Poet  to 
in  fir  corn.  This  he  con- 
the  words  carpes  sala, 
inly  express  the  gather^ 
le  tender  blade;  and  by 
where  he  forbids  giving 
)  the  cattle  before  they  are 
lenoe  he  concludes^  either 
»'il  contradicts  Varro,  or 


else  that  he  means  that  the  farrago 
should  be  given  sparingly  to  the 
cattle^  before  they  are  tamed,  and 
plentifully  afterwards.  DrydenfoU 
lows  Ruseus: 

Their  wanton  appetites  not  only  feed 
With  delicates  of  leaves,  and  niarshj 

weed. 
But  with  thy  sickle  reap  the  rankest  land  t 
And  mknuUr  the  liiade,  with  bounteous 

hand. 

Dr.  Trapp  is  of  the  same  opinion: 

m 

Meanwhile  with  grass  alone,  andleaves, 

and  sedge 
Peed   not  thy  iintamM  bullocks;    but 

with  com 
Cropped  m  the  blddf. 

Nec  tibi  foetas,  &c.]  The.  people 
in  the  earliest  ages  lived  much 
upon  milk;  and  therefore  defrauded 
their  calves  of  great  part  of  thdr 
natural  nourishment.  This  practice 
Virgil  condemns,  and  advises  those, 
who  breed  calves,  to  let  them  suck 
their  fill. 

177-  Midclraria,]  So  I  read  with 
Heinsius,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
editors.  I  find  the  same  reading 
in  the  King's,  the  Cambridge,  and 
both  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts.  Pi« 
erius  found  mulctraria  also  in  tha 
Roman,  the  oblong,  and  some  other 
manuscripts.  In  the  Medicean  and 
some  others  he  found  nwUralia.  He 
found  mulgaria  also  in  some  of  tba 
most  ancient  copies;  and  observes^ 
that  in  the  Lombard  manuscript 
muUraria  had  been  slightly  erased^ 
and  mulgaria  substituted  for  it. 

179-    Sin  ad  beila,  &a]     The 
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or  to  whirl  aloof  the  Alphe'' 
an  ftreuxu  of  Pisa,  ana  to 
driTC  the  flyioR  chariots  in 
the  grove  of  tapiter;  the 
ftnt  Gibour  of  the  hone  is  to 
see  the  spirit  and  arms  of  war- 
fiors,  ana  to  endure  the  trnm- 
pets,  and  to  hear  the  rattUne 
wheel,  and  to  hear  the  sound- 
ing brklles  in  the  stable}  then 
to  rejoice  more  and  more  at 
the  kind  applauses  of  his  mas- 
ter,  and  to  love  the  sound  of 
dipping  his  neclc.  Let  him 
luear  these,  when  he  is  first  of 
all  weaned  from  his  dam,  and 
let  him  yield  his  mouth  to 
toft  bits,  whilst  he  is  weak, 
and  yet  tremhline,  and  yet 
of  tender  years.  But  when 
^ree  summers  are  past  and 
the  fourth  is  begun« 


Aut  Alphea  rotrs  prselabi  flumina  Pisae,        180 
Et  Jovifi  in  luco  currus  agitare  volantes ; 
Primus  equi  labor  est,  animos  atquearma  videre 
Bellantum,  lituosque  pati,  tractuque  gementein 
Ferre  rotam,  et  stabulo  fraenos  audire  sonantesr 
Turn  magis  atque  niagis  blandis  gaudere  ma- 
gistri  185 

Laudibus,  et  plausae  sonitnm  cervicis  amare. 
^tqtie  base  jam  primo  depulsus  ab  ubere  matris 
Audiat,  inque  vicem  detmoliibiis  era  capistris 
Invalidus,  et  jamque  tremens,  etjam  inscius  »▼!• 
At,  tribus  exactis,  ubi  quartaaccesserit  aestas, 


Poet  now  proceeds  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  breeding  of  horses. 

180.  Alphea.]     See  ver.  IQ, 
Pwep.3     Strabo  tells  us,  that  it 

has  been  questioned,  whether  there 
ever  was  such  a  city  as  Pisa,  affirm- 
ing it  to  have  been  the  name  only 
of  a  fountain :  TtfU  3«  zroXtv  fdf  ov- 

Mtfg  fttyi^f  Toiv  cKxta.  It  is  con- 
fessed however,  that  it  was  an- 
ciently the  name  of  a  country  in 
that  part  of  Elis,  through  which 
the  river  Alpheus  flowed,  and  in 
which  stood  the  famous  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius. 

181.  Et  Jovis  in  luco,'}  In  one 
of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts,  it  is  si 
instead  of  ei. 

The  commentators  seem  to  have 
passed  over  this  grove  of  Jupiter  in 
silence.  We  learn  however  from 
Strabo,  that  it  belonged  to  the  tem- 
ple of  J 11  loiter  Olympius.  He  says 
the  Olympian  temple  is  in  the  Pisean 
region,  not  quite  three  hundred 
stadia  from  the  city  Elis;  that  it 
has  a  grove  of  wild  olives  before  it, 
in  which  is  a  place  for  races :  Aemn 

3*  Wlv  liTTUv   WJ^i  TIJ5  'OAt;^w/«ff  *«/  ing 


£;g0y.  ^^oxitrm  ^*  iiXcr^s  Ay(^iiXmitn  h  f 

185.  LituosJ]  I  have  translated 
litfws  trumpets  for  want  of  a  proper 
English  word.  The  (uba  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  have  been  the  same 
instrument  with  our  trumpet:  but 
the  liiuus  was  different  from  it, 
being  almost  straight,  only  turning 
a  little  in  at  the  end:  the  coruu 
and  the  buccinum  were  bent  ahnost 
round. 

184.  Stahulo  frosnos  audire  S(h 
iiantes,']  In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  ma- 
nuscripts it  is  stabulis. 

Varro  also  says  the  colts  should 
be  accustomed  to  the  sight  and 
sound  of  bridles:  '*  Eademque 
"  causa  ibi  frsenos  suspendendum, 
^'  ut  equuli  consuescant  et  videre 
'^  eorum^faciem,  et  e  motu  audire 
^'  crepitus." 

189.  Invalidus,]  In  the  King's 
manuscript  it  is  invalidusque. 

Et  jam.]  So  I  read  with  Hein- 
sius.  Pierius  found  the  same  read- 
ing in  some  ancient  copies.  The 
common  reading  is  etiam, 

190.  At  tribus  exaclisT^    In  the 
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Carpere  mox  gyram  uicipiat,gradibusque  sonare  [^'^''^SSS^''^^ 

with  regular  itept. 


King's  mailuscript  It  is  ac  instead 
ofo/. 

Varro  says  some  would  break  a 
Wse  at  a  year  and  half  old:  but 
lie  thinks  it  is  better  to  stay  till  he 
ii  three  years  of  age :  *^  Cum  jam 
''ad  manus  accedere  consuerint^ 
'^interdum  impohere  iis  puerum 
'^bis^  aut  ter  pronum  in  ventrem^ 
"  postea  jam  sedentem^  h»c  facere 
"  cum  sit  Irhnus :  turn  enim  maxi- 
''me  crescere,  ac  lacertosum  fieri. 
''Sunt  qui  dicant  post  annum  et 
*'  sex  menses  equulum  domari  posse^ 
''sed  melius  post  trimum,  a  quo 
"tempore  farrago  dari  solet."  Co- 
bmella  makes  a  distinction  between 
dune  which  are  bred  for  domestic 
Uwar,  and  those  which  are  bred 
ftrnoes;  he  says  the  former  should 
be  tamed  at  two  years,  and  the  lat- 
ter not  till  he  is  past  three :  "  Equus 
**  bimuB  ad  usum  domesticum  recte 
"  domatur^  certaminibus  autem  ex^ 
"fieio  triennio,  sic  tamen  ut  post 
"qaartum  demum  annum  labori 
''oommittatur.'* 

Ubi  quarta  accesterU  ofsUu,]  "  Al- 
"  most  all  the  ancient  manuscripts 
"  have  astas,  except  only  that  most 
''ancient  one,  which  we  call  the 
"Roman,  in  which  we  find  ubi 
"  ifitkrta  acceperit  mstas.  But  Ser- 
"  vius  acknowledges  mteis,  and  ex- 

"  plains  it  quaHus  annus But 

"  for  my  part  I  neither  dislike  ac^ 
"  ceperii  nor  castas,  as  we  have  the 
"  testimony  of  so  ancient  a  manu- 
"  script,  wnich  I  think  may  be  de- 
"pended  upon  in  whole  words, 
"  though  it  is  often  very  corrupt'in 
"  letters."     Pierius. 

The  King's,  the  Cambridge,  the 
Bodleian  manuscripts,  and  the  old 
Nurenberg  edition  have  astas.  Both 
the  Arundelian,  both  Dr.  Mead*s 
manuscripts,  several  of  the  old  edi* 
tions,  Heinsius,  Masvicius,  Ruaeus, 


and  most  of  the  later  editorft  read 
asstas.  La  Cerda  reads  astas;  but 
he  thinks  mslas  not  amiss,  which  he 
says  is  a  phrase  used  by  Virgil^ 
twice  in  the  first  .£neid,  and  once 
in  the  fifth.  The  first  of  these  pas* 
sa^es  is  not  to  our  purpose,  for  he 
does  not  use  cestas  for  a  year,  but 
only  for  a  summer : 

Tertia  dum    Latio   regnantem    viderit 

aestasy 
Ternaque    transierint   Rutulis    hybema 

subectia. 

Here  three  summers  are  joined  to 
three  winters,  in  order  to  expreaa 
three  years.  The  second  and  third 
passages  appear  to  me  to  come  up 
to  the  point:  though  some  critics 
contend  that  they  mean  only  the 
summer  season : 


Nam  te  jam  teptima  portat 


Omnibus  errantem  terris  et  fluctibus 
aestas: 

And 

Septima  post  Trojse  excidium  jam  vertitur 
aestas. 

Here  assias  cannot,  without  great 
violence,  be  construed  to  signify 
the  summer  season.  It  was  winter 
when  ^neas  was  at  Carthage : 

Indulge  hospido,  causasque  innecte  mo- 
randi: 

Dum  pelago  desasvit  hyetns,  et  aquosus 
Orion ; 

Quassataeque  rates,  et  non  tractabile  cae- 
lum. 

And 

Nunc  hyemem  inter  se  luxu,  quam  longa, 
fovere. 

And 

Quin  etiam  hybemo  moliris  sidere  clas* 

sem, 
Et  mediis  properai  a^ihnibus  ire  per 

altum. 
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aid  kt  him  iMnd  the  alter* 
Mttft^dingaofhislegf;  and 
lethlmseemtiolatwur;  then 
let  him  rival  the  winds  in 
•v^biess;  and  flyine  thraueh 
the  pUdns,  as  if  unbrioled,  let 
bfan  8can;e  print  his  footsteps 
onthft  t^  of  thesand.  As 
when  the  stron^north  wind 
furiies  from  the  HTpeiborean 
CMits,  and  dissipates 


Compositis,  ainaetque  alterna  Tolamma  oruram ; 
Sitque  laboranti  similis:  turn  cursibus  auras 
Provocet^  ac  per  aperta  Tolans^  ceu  liber  ha- 

benis^ 
JEquorsL^  vix  summa  Vestigia  ponat  araia.     195 
Qualis  Hyperboreis  Aquilo  cum  dfensas  ab  oris 


Hie  passage  from  Carthage  to  Sicily 
is  very  shorty  and  the  games  in 
honour  of  Anchises,  were  cele- 
brated on  the  tenth  day  afler  the 
arrival  of  ^Eneas  in  Sicily.  Iris 
therefore^  in  the  form  of  Beroe, 
could  not  mean  it  was  the  summer 
season^  when  these  games  were  ce- 
lebrated; since  it  has  been  evi- 
dently proved  that  it  was  the  winter 
season^  or^  at  most^  early  in  the 

.  spring. 

JEstas  however^  in  the  passage 
now  under  consideration^  may  mean 
only  the  summer,  which  is  the  very 
same^  as  if  he  had  said  annus.  The 
time  for  covering  mares,  according 
to  Varro,  as  I  have  quoted  him,  in 
the  note  on  ver.  133,  is  from  the 
vernal  equinox  to  the  summer  sol- 

'  stice :  and  the  mares,  according  to 
the  same  author^  bring  forth  in 
eleven  months  and  ten  days.  The 
time  therefore  of  a  colt's  coming 
into  the  world  is  from  the  beginning 
of  March  to  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  summer  was  reckoned  to  begin 
a  little  before  the  middle  of  May. 
Thus  the  fourth  summer  of  a  colt's 
life  will  be  when  he  is  completely 
three  years  old. 

191.  GyrumJ]  See  the  note  on 
ver.  115. 

193.  Cursibus.']  In  the  old  Nu- 
renberg  edition  it  is  cruribus. 

194.  ProvocelJ]  In  one  of  the 
Arundelian  manuscripts  it  is  ad- 
tocel. 

19^'  Hypcrbords.']  The  Hyper- 
boreans are  a  people  of  whom  not 


only  the  seat,  but  even  the  existence 
is  called  in  question.    The  mention 
of  them  is  very  ancient,  for  we  find 
Herodotus  denying  that  there  wore 
any  such  people ;  and  not  without 
reason,  if  by  Hyperborean  be  meant, 
as  he  understands  the  word^  a  peo- 
pie  who  lived  beyond  the  riamg  ni 
the  north  wind.      But  othersi  is 
Strabo  teUs  us  in  his  first  bool^ 
call  those  Hyperboreans,  who  life 
in  the  most  northern  parts  of  die 
world:    T«v    yie^    *H(«d«r«tf   fmkm 
'TmCe^v;    uuu  ^irtttrf  .  .  • .  £i  )^ 
flM«.  r«v  H#«#«cev  rai/r  fvMV  MitwtSm 
0r#  rovg  T^be^Eovf  rttntvt  v9m«M  M- 

y»^  ti  «l  vcmretl  ftv^iXMrt^av  •vrtf  ^Mtif, 
0/  T    f^nyovftiifot  ro  vyiiq  af  iut^wmWy 

In  his  seventh  book  he  treats  tbem 
as  fabulous :  Ai«  ^i  ritv  ieytcittf  wr 
rc7r»tv  rovrvf,  el  tm  'Viyreittc  d^n^  *Mi  WK 
'Y^tfio^uovf  fAvB^evtovyrtf.  In  wS 
eleventh  book  he  tells  us  thatAe 
ancient  Grecians  called  all  tbe 
northern  nations  Scythians  and 
Celto-Scythians ;  but  that  the 
most  ancient  of  all  called  those 
which  lie  to  tlie  north  of  the  Blick 
Sea,  the  Danube,  and  the  Gulph  rf 
Venice,  Hyperboreans,  Sauromttffi 
and  Arimaspians:  '^A^arrxg  fih  ^ 
Tcvg  yr^do^cf^cvg,  Kotfifi  oi  9r«>4U0/  1*' 

*'lf£0V,  KU.I    'A^^t6V   XXT6$Xt!vfrti(,  *T^ 

'A^ifA€inrcvf,      Pliny  mentions  the 
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Incubuit,  Scythiaeque  hyemes  atque  arida  difiert  thescythtan  stonu  «aa  itf 


Hyperboreans  as  fabulous,  and 
places  their  supposed  habitation  at 
the  veiy  pole;  "  At  per  oram  ad 
''  Tanaun  usque  Mseotse,  a  quibus 
''  lacus  nomen  accepit :  ultimique 
a  tergo  eorum  Arimaspi.  Mox 
Riphsei  montes,  et  assiduo  nivis 
casu  pinnarum  similitudine,  Pte- 
rophoros  appellata  regio:  pars 
'*  mundi  damnata  a  natura  reruni, 
''  et  densa  mersa  caligine :  neque  in 
"  alio  quam  rigoris  opere  gelidisque 
Aquilonis  conceptaculis.  Pone  eos 
montes,  ultraque  Aquilonem,  gens 
"  feiix,  si  credimus,  quos  H3rperbo- 
*'reo8  appellavere,  annoso  degit 
"  SBVo,  fabulosis  celebrata  miraculis. 
*'  Ibi  creduntur  esse  cardines  mun- 
"  di,.  extremique  siderum  ambitus^ 
"  semestri  luce  et  una  die  solis  aver- 
si:  non,  ut  imperiti  dixere^  ab 
aequinoctio  verno  in  autumnum. 
"  Scmel  in  anno  solstitio  oriuntur 
"iis  soles;  brumaque  semel  occi- 
«^dunt"  We  find  here  that  the 
Arimaspians  lived  to  the  northward 
of  the  river  Tanais,  and  the  lake 
Maeotis.  They  inhabited  therefore 
the  country  which  is  now  called 
Muscovy.  On  Uie  north  part  of 
this  country  were  situated  the  Ri- 
jribsean  mountains,  where  the  snow 
IS  continually  fallin<r>  in  the  shape 
of  feathers,  by  which  perhaps  were 
meant  the  mountains  of  Lapland, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  the  Hy- 
perboreans were  supposed  to  inha- 
bit Virgil  also  mentions  the  Hy- 
perboreans and  the  Tanais  together^ 
m  the  fourth  Georgick : 

Solus    Ihfperloreas   ^iacicJt^    Tanatmque 

nivalem 
Arvaque  Riphaeis  nunquam  viduata  pru- 

inis 
Lustrabat. 

We  find  in  the  foregoing  passage  of 
Pliny^  that  the  Riphsean  mountains 
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were  imagined  to  be  the  source  of 
the  north  wind,  and  that  the  Hy- 
perboreans dwelt  still  farther  norm- 
ward :  which  opinion,  however  ab. 
surd,  seems  to  have  been  the  oriffin 
of  their  name.  These  Hyperbo- 
reans were  said  to  live  to  a  great 
age,  in  wonderful  felicity,  and  to 
dwell  in  woods  and  groves,  without 
diseases  or  discord.  This  is  true  of 
^e  Laplanders,  as  all  travellers  tes- 
tify. I  shall  content  myself  with 
quoting  the  authority  of  my  learned 
friend  Dr.  Linnaeus  of  Upsal,  who 
travelled  thither  in  1732,  and  was 
pleased  to  send  me  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  plants  of  that  country, 
under  the  title  of  Flora  Laponica, 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1737,  in 
8vo.  Speaking  of  a  dwarf  sort  of 
birch,  which  is  greatly  used  in  the ' 
Lapland  (economy,  he  takes  occa- 
sion to  extol  the  felicity  of  the  Lap- ' 
landers.  He  says  they  are  free  from 
cares,  contentions,  and  quarrels,  and 
are  unacquainted  with  envy.  They 
lead  an  innocent  h'fe,  continued  to 
a  great  age,  free  from  myriads  of 
diseases,  with  which  we  are  afflicted. 
They  dwell  in  woods,  like  the  birds, ' 
and  neither  reap  nor  sow :  "  O  fe- 
'^  lix  Lappo,  qui  in  ultimo  angulo 
'*  mundi  sic  bene  lates  contentus  et 
^'  innocens.  Tu  nee  times  annonse 
'^  charitatem,  nee  Martis  preelia, 
**  quae  ad  tuas  oras  pervenire  ne- 
'*  queunt,  sed  fiorentissimas  Eiuropsp 
"  provincias  et  urbes,  unico  nio- 
"  mento,  ssepe  dejiciunt,  delent. 
^'  Tu  dermis  hie  sub  tua  pelle  ab 
"  omnibus  curis,  contentionibus, 
*'  rixis  liber,  ignorans  quid  sit  in- 
^^  vidia.  Tu  nulla  nosti^  nisi  to- 
^'  nantis  Jovis  fulmina  Tu  ducis 
'^  4nnocentissimos  tuos  annos  ultra 
*^  centenarium  numerum  cum  facili 
"  senectute  et  summa  sanitate.  Te 
2  N 
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clones  then  the  tall  corn, 
and  waving  fields  shake  with 
eende  blasts,  and  the  tops  of 
the  woods  rustle,  arid  the  lonji: 
wavespress  toward8tUe8hor$>j 
the  iraid  Hies  swift  along, 
■weeping  the  fields  and  seas 
at  the  same  time  ix\  his  fljght. 
Such  a  horse  will  either  sweat 
at  the  goals  and  largiest  rings 
of  the  Elean  t>laut. 


Kubila :  $um  segeles  altae,  campique  ^atantes 
Lenibus  horrescunt  flabris,  summseque  $onoreii| 
Dant  sylvae,  longique  urgent  ad  littora  fluctus. 
Ille  volatjsiuiul  ai*v$t  fuga,  simul  aequpra  verrens. 
Hie  vel  ad  Elei  metas  et  maxima  campi        $0S 
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latent  myriades  raorborum  nobis 
**  Eurcmaeis  communes.  Tu  vivis 
"  in  sylvis,  avis  istar,  nee  sem^ntem 
'f  ^is^  nee  metis^  tamen  alit  t^ 
*'  Deus  optipius  optime.  Tua  or- 
'^  namenta  sunt  tremula  arborum 
''.  £blia>  graminosique  luci.  Tuus 
''  potu9  aqua  chrystallings  p^Uuqi- 
'^  ditatis^  quae  nee  cerebrum  insania 
"  adfieit^  nee  strumas  in  Alplbus 
^*  tuis  producit.  Cibus  tuus  est  vel 
*'  vemo  tempore  piscis  recens,  vel 
'^  eestivo  serum  lactis^  vel  autumr 
'^  nali  tetrao^  vel  hyemali  caro  re^ 
'*  cejus  rangiferina  absque  sale  «t 
**.  panCj,  singula  vice  unico  const^ns 
*'  ferculoj  edis  dum  ^c^rus  e  lecto 
'f  i^urgis^  dumque  eum  petis^  nee 
**  nosti  venena  nostra,  quae  latent 
'*.  sub  dulci  melle.  Te  non  obruit 
**  scorbutus,  nee  febris  intermittens, 
''  nee  obesitas,  nee  podagra,  fibroso 
^'  gaudes  corpore  et  alacri,  anjmo^ 
'*  que  liberp.  O  sancta  innocentia, 
"  estne  hie  tuvis  thronus  inter  Fau- 
'*  nqs  in  summo  septentrione,  inque 
'^.  vilissima  habita  terra  ?  numne 
"  sic  praefers  stragula  haec  betulina 
'^  moUibus  serico  tectis  plumis  ? 
**:  Sic  etiam  credideire  veteres,  nee 
*'  male."  The  learned  reader  will 
compare  this  with  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History. 

197.  Sc^tkke']     See  the  note  on 
book  i.  ver,  240. 

Arida  differ t  nuffila.}    Thus  Lu- 
cretius : 

—  Venti  vis  verberat  incita  pontum 
Ingentesque  ruit  naves,  et  nubila  differt 

In  the  most  northern  countries  the 
mists  hang  about  th^  tops  pf  the 
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mountains,  till  they  are  dispelled 
by  the  north  wind.  Thus  M.  de 
Maupertuis  pbseryed  under  the 
arctic  circle :  ^^  Je  ne  scat  si  c'est 
^^  parce  que  la  pr^sience  cpntinuelle . 
*'  du  soleil  sur  I'hori^on^  fait  Clever 
des  vapeurs  qu'  aucune  nuit  ne 

\  fait  descendre ;  mais  pendant  lea 
'*  deux  mois  que  nous  ayon9  pass^ 
'^  sur  les  montagnes,  le  ciel  ^toit 
**  tpujours  chargi,  jusqu*  a  ce  que 
*'  le  vent  de  Nord  ytnt  dissiper  lea 
"  brouillards." 

.  198.  Tum-i  In  the  King's  nuh 
nu script  it  is  cum;  in  one  of  the 
Arundelian,  and  in  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  dum. 

200.  Longi.']  Pierius  says  it  is 
longe  in  the  Medicean,  and  some 
other  ancient  manuscripts. 

201.  Ille.]  In  one  of  the  Arun-. 
delian  manuscripts  it  is  ipse. 

Arva,]  It  is  arma  in  the  King's 
manuscript;  which  must  be  an 
error  of  the  transcriber. 

202.  Hie  v4  ad.]  "  In  the  Lom- 
*^  bard  manuscript,  and  in  another 
*^  very  ancient  one,  it  is  hie  vel  ad, 

as  we  read  in  the  common  copies. 
In  the  Roman  manuscript  it  is 
hinc  et  ad  Elei,  In  the  oblong 
manuscript  also  it  is  et,  not  veW 
Pierius. 

Elei  campir^  Servii^s  tells  us, 
that  Elis  is  a  city  pf  Arcadia,  where 
the  cljariot-rap^s  were  celebrated: 
but  it  is  pertain  that  the  Olympic 
games  were  celebrated,  not  at  Elis, 
but  at  (.^lympia.  The  Pisseans,  in 
whose  country  Olympia  was  situ- 
ated, had  many  contentions  with 
the  Eleans,  about  the  government 
of  the  Olympic  games ;  but  at  last^ 
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Sudabit  spatia^  et  spUinas  ag^t  or^  cruentas: 
Belgica  vel  molli  melius  feret  esseda  collo. 


and  will  chanp  the  bloody 
foam;  or  will  better  bear  the 
Belgic  chariots  with  his  obe- 
dient neck. 


• 

the  Eleans  prevailing,  the  Whole 
cpuQtry  between  Achaia,  Messeniaj 
and  Arcadia,  came  to-  be  called 
Ells.  The  reader  will  find  a  long 
aecoUnt  oFthis  in  the  eighth  hook 
of  Strabo*8  Geography.  The  plains 
ot  Ells  therefore  are  not  the  plfiins 
about  the  city  of  Elis,  as  SerVius 
erroneously  imagines,  but  the  plains 
about  Olynipia,  in  the  region  of 
Blis. 

203.  Spatia]  See  the  note  on 
book  i.  ver.  513* 

204.  Belgica  vet  molli  melius  feret 
ttteda  collo.]  This  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean,  that  the  horse 
will  be  better  for  drawing  common 
carriages:  thus  Drydeii  translates 
it: 

Or,  bred   to  Belgian  waggons^  lead  the 
way; 
•  ITntir'd  at  night,  and  cheerful  all  the 
day. 

But  I  think  it  is  plain  that  the 
Poet  speaks  only  of  tiie  generous 
horse,  which  is  fit  either  for  the 
races  or  war : 

Sin  ad  bella  magis  studium,  turmasque 

feroces, 
Aut  Alphsa  rotis  praelabi  flumina  Pi89» 
£t  Jovis  in  luco  currus  agitare  volantes. 

Here  is  no  mention  of  domestic 
labour^  but  only  of  chariots  and 
war.  La  Cerda  observes  tliat  the 
esseda  were  used  by  private  per- 
sons^ in  travelling,  as  well  as  in, 
war;  as  appears  from  one  of  Ci- 
cero's Epistles:  '*  Hie  Vedius  venit 
*'  mibi  obviam  cum  duobus  essedis, 
"  et  rheda  equis  juncta,  et  lectica, 
"  et  familia  magna."  There  is  an- 
other passage  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  second  Philippic  oration :  ''  Ve- 
''  hebatur  in  ess&h  tribunus  plebis.*' 
But  Virgil  shews  that  he  does  not 
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mean  the  common  chariots,  or  esseda, 
by  adding  the  epithet  Belgica,  or 
perhaps  beUica,  as  it  is  in  one  of 
I)r.  Mead*ii  manuscripts,  for  we 
do  not  find  the  chanots  of  war 
ascribed  to  the  Gauls,  but  to  the 
Britons.  Cicero  mentions  them  in 
some  of  his  Epistles  to  Trebatius, 
who  iiras  in  Britain  with  Cseaar: 
*'  Tu  qui  cseteris  cavere  didiciad, 
^'  in  Britannia  ne  ab  essedarOs  de- 
"  cipiaris,caveto:"  and  *^  In  Briton' 
**  nia  nihil  esse  audio,  neque  auri, 
neque  ar^enti.  Id  si  ita  esty 
essedum  ahquod  suadeo  rapias,  et 
ad  nos  quam  primum  recurras  :*' 
and  "  Sed  tu  in  re  militari  multd 
es  cautior,  quam  in  adyocationi* 
bus:  qui  neque  in  oceano  natare 
^^  volueris,  studiosissimus  homo  na^i 
^^  tandi,  neque  spectare  essedarios," 
Caesar  does  not  once  mention  the 
essedum,  in  his  war  with  the  Belgce: 
hut  we  find  them  taken  notice  of^ 
as  soon  as  he  approaches  the  Bri- 
tish shore :  '^  At  barbari,  consilio 
^^  Romanorum  cognito,  prsemisso 
'*  equitatu,  et  essedariis,  quo  ple- 
*'  rumque  genere  in  prsBliis  uti  coq« 
*'  suertint,  reliquis  copiis  subsecuti, 
*'  nostros  navibus  egredi  prohibe- 
'*  bant"  A  little  afterwards  we 
find  him  describing  the'  manner  in 
which  the  Britons  fought  with  these 
esseda,  as  if  he  had  not  met  with 
them  in  his  other  wars.  I  must 
therefore  confess^  I  do  not  under- 
stand  why  Virgil  calls  them  Belgica; 
and  would  willingly  read  BeUica, 
according  to  Dr.  Mead's  manuscript, 
if  I  did  not  think  it  too  presump- 
tuous to  alter  the  text,  which  has 
been  generally  received,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  single  manuscript 

Mottu]  "  Domito :  ut  moUia  colla 
"  reflectunt"     Sebvb^. 
''  I  take  molli  for  dtnnito,  in  op« 
2  N  2 
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Tfan  at  l«it  wbvD  they  ait 
t^tnad^  let  tbdrample  bflidte 
toUistmlBll  with  plenty  of 
jnlxed  provender ;  jht  if  they 
ate  Ugh  fed  before  they  arc 
tamZtibttr  iriU  j>e.  too  fUJl 
of  meCde.  and  refuse  to  hear 
tho  tough  whins,  and  to  obey 
AeUmcorbt.  But  no  in- 
anttryT^uiat  you  can  u«e, 
^ret7>nfinna  their  strenj^th, 
^^140  keep  them  from  ve- 
nery,  and  the  stings  of  htfaid 
iMf :  whether  you  delight 
moK  in  bulls  or  in  horses : 
and  therefore  the  bulls  are 
Mqoved  to  a  distance,  and 
intbaoimrv  (lastures,  behind 
tlMs  obstacle  of  a  mountain, 
aiNl  bqrood  broad  rivers ;  or 
are  kmt  ahut  up  within  at 
MVijI^.  For.tliefemaleby 
bttBg  ieen  consumes  their 
jfianjiih,  and  wastes  them  by 


Turn  jd^um  crassa  magnum  fimragine  corpus 
Cresccre  jam  domitis  smito :  namque  aote  do- 
mandum  206 

Ingontes  toUent  animos,  prensique  negabunt 
Verbera  lenta  pati,  et  duris  parere  lupatis. 
Sed  non  ulla  magis  vires  industria  firmat^ 
Quam    Venerem    et  caeci    stimulos    avertere 

210 


amoris 


Sive  bourn,  sive  est  cui  gratior  usus  equorum. 
Aique  ideo  taurus  procul,  atque  in  sola  relegant 
Pascua,  post  montem  oppositum,  et  trans  flu- 

mina  lata : 
Aut  intus  dausos  satura  ad  prsesepia  servant 
Carpit  enim  vires  pauUatim^  uritque  videndo 


''  position  to  reluctanti/'  &c.  Dr. 
Tbapp. 

205.  Turn.]  It  is  ^ti  in  the  King's 
manuscript. 

k6s,  jCenia.l  In  the  King's  ma- 
nuscript it  is  dura» 

Lupatis.^  The  curb  is  said  to 
have  been  called  lupaturriy  because 
it  had  unequal  iron  teeth,  like  the 
teeth  of  wolves.     This  strongly  ex- 

Eresses  the  mettle  of  a  headstrong 
orse,  that  he  cannot  be  governed 
by  such  severe  curbs,  as  we  find 
used  by  the  ancients.  It  is  here 
put  in  opposition  to  mollihus  capis^ 
iris,  mentioned  before,  by  which 
perhaps  is  meant  what  we  call  a 
snaffle  bit,  as  Dryden  translates  it : 

And  then  betimes  in  a  soft  «na^  wrought. 

209-  Sed  non  ulla  magis,  &C.3 
Having  iust  mentioned  the  strength- 
ening of  horses  with  rich  food^  the 
Poet  takes  occasion  to  tell  us  that 
nothing  preserves  the  strength 
either  of  horses  or  bulls  so  much 
as  keeping  them  &om  venery. 
Hence  he  ^des  into  a  beautiful 
account  <^  the  violent   effects  of 


lust  on  all  the  animated  part  of 
the  creation.  He  first  beffins  wiA 
bulls,  describes  their  fighting  far 
the  female^  and  the  various  passionSi 
with  which  the  vanquishcxl  bull  is 
agitated. 

Firmat,']  Fieri  us  says  it  is  servat 
in  some  ancient  manuscripts:  but 
that  it  isjirmat  in  much  the  greater 
number. 

21 K  Equorum.]  Columella  ad- 
vises, that  the  good  horses  should 
be  kept  separate  from  the  mares, 
except  at  the  time  designed  for 
covering:  *'  Equos  autem  pretiosos 
"  reliquo  tempore  anni  removere 
"  oportet  a  foeminis,  ne  aut  cuw 
"  volent,  ineant,  aut  si  id  facere 
"  prohibeantur,  cupidine  soUicitati 
"  noxam  contrahant.  Itaque  vel 
"  in  longinqua  pascua  marem  pla- 
^'  cet  abjegari,  vel  ad  praesepia 
"  contineri."  These  last  words  arc 
almost  the  same  which  Virgil  has 
used,  with  relation  to  bulls: 

Alque  ideo  tauros  procul,  atque  in  loU 

relegant 
Pascua. 
Aut  intus  clauses  satura  ad  pnesepi* 

servant. 
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Fsemina:  -nee    nemorum   ptftitur   meqiinme^ 
nee  herbs.  216 

Dulcibiis  ilia  quidem  Ulecebria,  et  ssepe  superbos 
Cornibtts  inter  se  subigit  decernere  amantes. 
Pascitur  in  ma^a  sylva  formosa  juvenca : 
nil  alternantes  multa  vi  prfleliamiscent        2S0 
Valneribus  crebris :  lavit  ater  corp^fi  sai^is, 
Versaque  in  obnixos  urgentur  comua  vasto 
Cum   gemitu,    reboant    sylvaeque    et    inagnus 

Olympus. 
Nee  mos  bellantes  una  stabtdare :  sed  alter 
Vietus  abity  longeque  ignotis  exulat  oris,      225 
Moita  gemens  ignominiam,  plagas^e  superbi 
Vietoris;  tumquos  amisit  inultusamores; 
Et  stabula  aspeetans  regnis  excessit  avitis. 
Ergo  omui  cura  vires  exercet,  et  inter 
Dara  jacet  pernix  iustrato  saxa  cubili^  9S0 


and  OMkct  them  ibfg»t  the 
grovM  tnd  pasturet.  w 
alio  with  tweet  alliircinewts 
often  impds  theproodlovtia 
to  contend  wtth  theirhorni. 
Tlie  beauteous  heUier  ftedi  tai 
the  apackNM  wood,  whilst  thpr 
mutually  eogs^  with  grwc 
force  in  battle  with  fireqneat 
wounds:  the  black  gwe  die* 
uins  their  bodiea}  th3rho«n 
are  violently  unged  againat 
each  other,  with  vast  roar- 
ine,  and  the  woods  and  great 
Olympus  rebellow.  Nor  do 
the  warriors  use  to  dwell  to- 
gether; but  the  vanqoislMd 
retires,  and  becomes  an  esUe 
in  unknown  distant  coasts, 
grieveody  lataenUbft  tft  «•- 
grace,  and  the  woumbof  the 
proud  ^tor.  and  his  lovea 
wtiichhehasbstunrtfeagtd, 
and  casting  Ms  eye  baud:  arAe 
staOs,  departs  CromUsbcfC- 
ditary  realms.  ThtfdJMe 
with  an  diligence  he  exer- 
cises Us  stre&th,  aad,9liiil- 
nately  nukes  his  bed  on  the 
hardstooes. 


2l6.  Mhninisse  nee  herba,]  "  In 
'*  the  oblong  manuscript  it  is  neque, 
"  which  seems  softer.**     Pierius. 

fiI9«  Sylva.]  Servius  says  that 
some  would  read  Sila,  a  mountain 
of  Lucania;  which  alteration  he 
jastly  thinks  unnecessary. 

S20.  Illi  alternantes  multa  vi  pra- 
lia  miicent.']  Thus  in  the  twelfth 
^neld: 

nii  inter  sese  multa  vi  vulnera  miscent, 
Comuaque  obnixi  infigunt,  et  sanguine 

largo 
Colla  armosque  lavant:  gemitu  nemus 

omne  remugit. 

It  is  tollunt  instead  of  miscent  in 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

2S6.  Multa.2  It  is  generally 
thou&^ht  to  be  put  adverbially :  but 
La  Cerda  is  of  another  opinion, 
"Who  thus  paraphrases  this  passage: 
''  Gemit  doletque  multa,  videlicet 
"  ignominiam  amissse  glorise,  ac- 
'*  Cephas  plagas^  amores  perditos.*' 


2S0.  Pernix,']  So  I  read  with 
Servius^  who  explains  pernix  perse^ 
verans,  and  derives  it  a  pernitendo. 
Pierius  says  it  is  pernix  in  all  the 
manuscripts  which  he  had  seen, 
and  speaks  of  pemox  as  an  inno- 
yation.  The  King's,  and  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts^  most 
of  the  old  editions,  Paul  Stephens^ 
La  Cerda,  Heinsius,  and  Masvicins, 
have  pernix.  The  Cambridge,  the 
Bodleian,  the  other  Arundelian,. 
aqd  both  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
have  pernox,^  Ruaeus  contends,  that 
it  ought  to  be  pemox,  and  affirms 
that  pernix  has  no  where  the  sig- 
nification which  Servius  assigns  to 
it,  but  always  means  swift,  as  p9r' 
nix  Saturnus,  and  pedibus  celerem  et 
pemicibus  alis.  He  says  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  Virgil  would  call 
his  wearied  bull  iwift,  and  there- 
fore he  reads  pemox  with  the  two 
Scaligers.    Grimoaldus  also  reads 
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ind  htdt  on  longh  teares  ind 
jluiTpnishet;  and  tries  him-' 
•df.  and  practises  his  horns 
agimst  the  trunk  of  a  tree; 
md  pushes  against  the  wind, 
and  tpumfaig  the  sand  pre- 
paret  to  fignt.  Afterwards, 
whte  his  strength  is  (^otlecred^ 
and  his  foroe  regained,  he 
nuDTches  on,  and  rushes  head- 
long on  his  unsuspecting  ene^ 
my. 


Ffondibtis  hirsutis,  et  tmct  {)astfis  acuta  i 
Et  tentat  sese,  atque  irasci  in  comua  discit 
Arboris  obiiixus  tfunco ;  veiitosque  lacessit 
Ictibus,  et  spana  ad  pugnaHi  proludit  arena. 
Post,  ubi  collectum  robur,  viresquefecepts,  2Sj 
Signa    movet,  prsecepsque   oblitum   fertur  in 
hostem* 


petTiox,  La  Cerda  says  all  the  old 
copies  read  pemix,  which  he  ex- 
plains laboriosus,  obstinatus,  perti- 
nax,  and  derives  from  the  old  verb 
pernitof,  with  Seryius.  If  per^fft 
be  admitted,  our  translation  muse 
be,  *'  and  nnakes  his  bed  all^ii?ght 
*'  on  the  hard  stones**' 

231.  Carice  acuta.']  This  plant 
has  so  little  said  of  it  by  the  Roman 
writers,  that  it  is  hai'd  to  ascertain 
what  species  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  name  carex.  It  is  here  called 
sharp,  which,  if  it  be  meant  of  the 
end  of  the  stalk,  is  no  more  than 
what  Ovid  has  said  of  the  juncus, 
or  common  rush;  *^  acuta  cuspide 
^^junci:"  it  is  mentioned  but  once 
more  by  Virgil ; 

■  Tu  post  carecta  latebas  s 

From  which  passage  we  can  gather 
no  more,  than  that  these  plants 
grew  close  enough  together  for  a 
person  to  conceal  himself  behind 
them.  Catullus  mentions  the  carex 
along  with  i\\ejuncus^  as  being  used 
to  thatch  a  poor  cottage : 

Hunc  ego  juvenes  locum,  villulamque 

palustrera, 
Tectam  vimine  juDceo,  caricisqtte  mani- 

plis, 
Quercus  arida,  rustica  conformata  securi 
Nutrivi. 

Columella  mentions  the  carex  to- 
gether with  fern,  and  tells  what 
season  is  best  to  destroy  them  : 
"  Filix  quoque,  aut  carex  ubicun- 
'*  qttc    nascitur,     Augusto    mense 


*'  recte    extirpatur^  melitis  tameoi 
*'  circa  Idus  Julias  ante  canicula 
"  exortum."     Sin<ie  therefore  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  the  carei 
is,  from   what  the  ancients  have 
said  of  it  3  we  must  depend  upon 
the  authority  of  Anguillara,  vrbo 
assures  us  that  about  Padua  and 
Vincenza  they  call  a  sort  of  nA 
careze,  which  seeins  to  be'  the  do 
Word   caret    modernized.     Casptf 
Bauhinus  says  it  is  that  sort  of 
rush  which   he  has  called  Junais 
acuttts  panicula  sparsa.    It  is  there- 
fore our  common  hard  rush,  which 
grows   in   pastures,    and    by  way 
sides,  in  a  moist  soil.  *  It  is  more 
solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point, 
than  our  common  soft  rushy  'which 
seems  to  be  what  the  ancients  called 
juncus, 

232.  Irasci  in  comua,  &c.]    Thus 
also  in  the  twelfth  ^neid  : 

Mugilus   veliiti   cum   prima  in  jjwlia 

taurus 
Terrificos   ciet,  atque  irasci  in  cornm 

tentat, 
Arboris  obnixus  trunco,  verUosque  kcefdt 
IctibuSf   et  sparsa  ad  pugham  prciudit 

arena, 

234>.  Et.']  Fierius  says  it  isfltf' 
in  the  Roman  manuscript,  hot  he 
does  not  approve  of  it. 

235.  BeceptaJ]  Fulvius  Ursino* 
says  it  is  refecta  in  the  old  Colotian 
manuscript.  Heinsius  ackn^^- 
ledges  the  same  reading,  in  which 
he  is  followed  bv  Masvicius. 
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uti  medio  coepit  cum  albescere  ponto      JStfiiftSA  hTSi?^ 
\, ex  altoque  sinmn  trahit ;  utque  volutus  ^^t£dn^t ^ !3ud^ «» 


Indus  uti  medio,]  So  I  find 
;h  the  Arundelian,  and  in 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 
Pound  the  same  reading  in 
nan,  the  Medicean,  the 
],  and  other  very  ancient 
ipts.  In  the  oblong  ma- 
he  found  Fluctus  uti  in 
hich  he  seems  to  approve : 
same  in  the  King's  manu- 
Dr.  Mead*8  other  manu- 
sjluctus  aut  in  viedio,  where 
ioubt  is  an  error  of  the 
er  for  ut.  In  the  Cam- 
id  Bodleian  manuscripts  it 
r  ut  in  medio,  which  reading 
id  in  almost  all  the  printed 
We  have  almost  the  same 
3e  seventh  ^neid ; 

uti  primp  ccepit  cum  albeaceve 
ltd. 

simile  seems  to  be  taken 

I  fourth  Iliad : 

nyfSfttvov  fAVyiXa  ^^i/iUj  &fi^)  3f 

Ix^ttS 

l«v    xc^v^ovrat,    iir«itTvu   3*   &X.if 

<s  zroXtfioif\i, 

n  the  winds,  ascending  by  de- 
es, 

3ve  the  whitening  surface  of  the 
I, 

ows  float  in  order  to  the  shore, 
ive  behind   rolls  on  the  wave 
ore, 

th  the  growing  storm*  the  deeps 
•e, 

er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the 
es, 

the  fight   the    thick    battalions 
ong, 
nrgM  on  shields,  and  men  drove 

II  idong. 

Ma.  Porx. 


£38.  Longius,  ex  altoque  ■  sinum 
trahit]  The  comma  is  generally 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
verscj  which  makes  the  interpreta^ 
tion  of  these  words  very  difficult. 
But  I  think  all  the  difficulty  is  re- 
moved by  placing  the  comma  after 
longius.  Virgil  is  here  comparing 
the  bull's  first  preparing  himself  to 
renew  the  fights  to  a  wave  begin- 
ning to  whiten  and  swell,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  shore,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea.  Then  as  the 
wave  rolls  towards  the  land,  with 
a  dreadful  roaring  among  the  rockSj^ 
and  falls  upon  the  shore  like  a  huge 
mountain  5  so  the  bull  comes  fvK 
riously  roaring  against  his  unsus- 
pecting enemy,  and  impetuously 
rushes  upon  him. 

Sifium  trahit  is,  I  believe^  a  sin- 
gular expression ;  and  1  do  not  find 
it  explained  by  the  commentators. 
Sinus  usually  signifies  som6  sort  of 
cavity,  as  the  bosom  of  any  persooc 
or  a  bay :  it  is  used  also  to  signify 
a  waving  line,  like  the  motion  of  a 
snake.  The  Poet  seems  to  conceive 
a  wave  to  be  a  hollow  body,  and 
therefore  calls  the  inner  part  of  it 
its  sinus  or  bosom*  Thus  in  the 
eleventh  iEneid,  he  speaks  of  a 
wave  pouring  its  bosom  ^ver  the 
farthest  part  of  the  shore : 

Quails  ubi  altemo  procurrens  guigiCe 

pontos, 
Nuncruit  ad  tertas,  scopulotque  super- 

jacit  undam 
Spwmeus,  extremamque  tinu  perAindit 

arenam. 

In  the  seventh  JBLneid,  where  we 
have  a  simile^  not  much  unlike 
that  now  under  consideration,  we 
have  altius  undas  erigit,  which  I 
take  to  mean  the  same  with  ex  aUo 
sinum  trahit. 
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tlM'  luuU-OMke*  *  dretdftil 
rottHmg  maaoag  therodu,  and 
faUtUEea  hugemountain:  the 
bcttom  of  the  water  boUs  wHh 
whirlpools,  and  tosse*  the 
bUck  wnd  on  high.  Every 
l&d  also  of  living  creatures, 
both  men  and  wild  beasts, 
tnd  the  inhabitants  of  the 
seia,  cattle,  and  painted  tArds, 
rush<  into  fiiry  and  flames: 
lutt  isthe  same  in  all.  At  no 
odicr  time  does  the  lioness 
forgetting  her  whelps  wander 
ovir  the  plsdiis  wnk  greater 
fierceness}  nor  do  the  shape- 
less bears  make  such  havoc 
in  the  woodij  then  is  the 
boar  fieree,and  the  ty  ger  most 
dangeroiil.  Then  alas !  it  is 
ill  wandering  in  the  desert 
fields  of  Lybla.  po  yimnot 
8M  how  the  horse  trembles 
ait  over,  if  he  does  but  snoflf 
tha  mtik'kMitnm  g«lee  ff 


Ad  terras,  hnmanie  sonat  per  saxa,  ncque  ipso 
Monte  minor  procumbit :  at  ima  esestuat  unda 
Vorticibiia,  nigramque  alte  subjectat^urenam.  241< 
Omne  adeo  genus  in  terns  hominumque  fera- 

rumque, 
Et  genus  aequoreum^  pecudes,  pictaeqoe  volu- 

cres, 
In  furias  ignemque  ruunt :  amor  omnibus  idem. 
Tempore  non  alio  catulorum  oblita  leaena    245 
Sfievior  erravit  campis :  nee  funera  vulgo 
Tarn  multa  infoimes  ursi  stragemque  dedere 
Per  sylvas:  turn  ssevus  aper,  turn  pessima  tigris. 
Heu  I  male  tum  Lybiae  solis^erratur  in  agris. 
Nonne  vides,  ut  tota  tremor  pertentet  equonnn 
Corpora,  si  tantum  notas  odor  attulit  auras?  251 


FltKttis  otl  primo  coepit  cum  albescere 

vento: 
PaBlatim  seaitf  tdlit  mare,  et  altiw  undes 
£rigit9  inde  imo  consurgit  ad  sethera 

fUndo, 

2^9.  Neque.]  Pierius  says  it  is 
neque  in  the  Lombard  manuscript, 
\rhlch  he  approves.  Heinsius  also 
has  neque.  In  most  editions  it  is 
nee, 

240.  At.]  Id  the  King's  manu-< 
script  it  is  ac. 

241.  VorticibusJ]  Heinsius  and 
Masvicius  read  vertidbus,  which 
Pierius  ako  observed  in  the  Roman 
and  Medicean  manuscripts. 

Subjectatr\  Pierius  found  sub- 
vectat  in  the  Roman  manuscript^ 
which  he  seems  to  approve. 

242.  Omne  adeo  genus,  &c.]  Hav- 
ing spoken  of  the  fury  which  lust 
causes  in  bulls,  he  takes  occasion 
to  mention  tlie  violent  effects  of  it 
in  other  animals,  and  also  in  man- 
kind. 

In  this  whole  paragraph,  the  Poet 
seems  to  have  had  before  him  the 
eighteenth  chapter    of   Aristotle's 


sixth  book  of  the  History  of  Abi- 
msls. 

248.  Sylvas.]  It  is  sylvam  ib  one 
of theArundelian  manuscripts^tikl 
in  some  printed  editions. 

249*  Hen !  male  turn  Lybim,  &Cr} 
Aristotle  speaking  of  bears,  wolves, 
and  lions,  says  they  are  dangerous 
to  those  that  come  near  them,  not 
having  frequent  fights  between 
themselves,  because  they  are  Dot 
gregarious :    T«f  «iJtm  ^6  r^o^rof  «w 

^ovcri    ynotreci    viPt    rlt    tuti^of  r*vn9. 

gAti  tiyiXeu»9  titcit  finSlf  reif  tM^vrtn  fy^. 
Lybia  is  the  Greek  name  for 
Africa,  according  to  Pliny :  '*  Afn- 
*'  cam  Graeci  Lybiam  appellavere." 
This  country  abounds  with  the 
fiercest  wild  beasts. 

249.  Erratur.]  Pierius  says  i^ 
is  versatur  in  a  very  ancient  manu- 
script, and  erravit  in  the  Medicean. 

Agris.]  It  is  arvis  in  the  Cam- 
bridge, the  Arundelian,  aod  one  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 
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Ac  Deque  eos  jam  frsenii,  virum  neque  Terbera 

sseva, 
Ncm  scopulvnipesque  cavae,  aut  objecta  retar- 

dant 
Flumina.  correptosque  unda  torquentia  montes. 
Ipse  ruit,  dentesque  Sabellicus  exacuit  sqs,    255 
Et  pede  prosubigit  terrain,  fiicat  arbore  costas 


And  now  ndther  bridles,  nor 
the  severe  sconxges  of  the 
riders,  not  rocks  and  caverns, 
and  rivers  interposed,  that 
whirl  mountains  along  with 
their  torrents,  can  restrain 
them.  Even  the  8al)elBan 
boar  rushes,  and  whets  faii 
tutks,  and  tears  the  ground 
with  his  feet,  and  robs  his 
sides  backwards  and  forwards 
against  a  tree. 


» 


'  252.  Ac]  It  is  at  in  the  old 
Nurenberg  edition. 

Frana,  mrum  neque  verbera  sava,] 
The  comma  is  usually  placed  after 
nirum ;  1  have  ventured  to  place  it 
after /r<p«ci. 

£5S.  Non.]  It  is  nee  in  the 
King's  manuscript. 
*  254.  Correptosque  unda  torquentia 
wumtes.'^  The  common  reading  is 
torrtptos  without  ^ff 6 ;  but  Pierius 
found  correptosque  in  the  Medicean, 
the  Roman,  the  Lombard,  and  other 
ancient  manuscripts.  The  same 
leading  is  in  the  King*s,  tlie  Cam- 
brid^re,  the  Bodleian,  and  both  the 
Amndelian  manuscripts.  Heinsius, 
'Schrevelius,  Masvicius,  and  some 
otliers  also  admit  que. 
'  55.5.  Ipse  ruity  &c.]  Aristotle 
speaking  of  the  wild  boars  says, 
that  at  this  time  they  rage  horribly, 
and  fight  one  with  another,  making 
4heir  skins  very  hard  by  rubbing 
against  trees,  and  by  often  rolling 
themselves  in  the  mud,  and  letting 
it  dry,  make  their  backs  almost  im- 
•penetrablc}  and  6ght  so  furiously 
that  both  of  them  are  often  killed  : 

tMtnfttra  m^i  rh  xeci^ot  rtvrw  ^yrf«, 

i«VT«v$,  jccti  wtdvitTi^  rl  ^i^fitt  et^  vac- 
xifwmrw  he  wu^ttGittvtii ,  ar^s;  rss  ^y^^ce 
imvi^^fTii  Keti  rS  rrnXS  fM^Lin^mg  9rsA- 

^l  vjlf  «A>4a«v$  l{f  Asivytyrff  he  rSh  rt;s« 
'fsj^Wv   MfT«   trfti^Sfj   mrt   9r0AA«x(f 


Mfi^irt^^i  M^$^fn9ic$vtnf.  La  Cerda 
contends  that  the  Poet  is  here 
speaking  of  the  wild  boar,  contrafy 
to  the  opinion  of  Servius  and  the 
other  commentators.  But  I  believe 
they  are  in  the  right;  for  Virgil 
bad  spoken  before  of  the  wild  boar ; 
**  turn  stEvus  apery*  and  here  he 
says  even  the  Sabellian  boar  rages ; 
"  ipse  Sabellicus  sus :"  that  is,  not 
only  the  wild  boar,  but  even  the 
tame  one  rages  at  this  time;  and, 
to  make  his  description  the  stronger, 
he  ascribes  to  the  tame  boar,  what 
Aristotle  has  said  of  the  wild  one. 

256.  Et  pede  prosubigit]  In  the 
old  Paris  edition  of  14Q^,  it  is  Et 
pedibus  subigit, 

Fricat  arbore  costas  atqne  hinc  at' 
que  illinc,  humerosque  ad  tulnera 
durai,]  So  I  feud  with  the  Bod- 
leian, one  of  the  Arundelian,  and 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 
Pierius  found  the  same  reading  in 
the  Roman,  the  Medicean,  and 
other  ancient  manuscripts.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  old  Nurenberg  edi- 
tion, in  an  old  edition  by  Jacobus 
Hubeus,  printed  at  Venice  in  1475, 
in  the  old  Paris  editioii  of  1^4, 
and  some  other  old  editions.  The 
common  reading  is  thus,  fricat  ar^ 
bore  costas,  atque  hinc  atque  Ulinc 
humeros  ad  vulnera  durat.  I  take 
atque  hinc  atque  Ulinc  to  belong  to 
fricat  arbore  castas;  fpr  the  boar 
rubs  his  sides  backwards  and  for- 
wards against  a  tree;  but  the  hu* 
meros  ad  vulnera  durat,  the  harden* 
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and  lur40O«  hit  shoulders 
andnst  wdi^ids.  What  does 
tne  youQff  man,  in  whose 
twnes  cruel  love  excites  the 
;htyfire?  In  the  dead  of 
It  ne  swims  the  seas  tossed 
&h  bursting  storms;  over 
whom  t^e  vast  gate  of  hea- 
ven thunders;  and  whom  the 
teas  dashed  on  the  rocks 


Atquejbinc  atque  illinc,  humero$que  ad  vulnera 

durat. 
Quid  juvenis,   magnum  cui  versat  ia  os^bus 

ignem 
Durus  amor?  nempe  abruptis  turbata  proceUk 
Noctenatat  caeca  serusfreta:  quern  super  ingens 
Porta  tonat  cseli,  et  scopulis  illisa  reclamant.961 


mmm 


i0g  bis  shoulders  against  wounds^ 
rielates  to  the  rolling  in  mud,  and 
baking  it  upon  his  skin,  so  as  to 
make  a  sort  of  coat  of  armour,  as 
we  read  just  now,  in  the  quotation 
from  Aristotle. 

;  258.  Quid  juvenis,  &c.]  Here 
the  Poet,  no  doubt  alludes  to  the 
well  known  story  of  Leander  and 
Hero.  But  ^vith  great  judgment 
he  avoids  mentioning  the  particular 
story,  thereby  representing  the 
whole  species,  as  ready  to  encoun- 
ter the  greatest  dangers,  when 
prompl^d  by  lust.  Dryden  was  not 
aware  of  this,  who,  in  his  transla- 
tion, has  put  all  the  verbs  in  the 
preterperfect  tense,  and  even  men- 
tions Sestos,  the  habitation  of 
Hero: 

What  did  the  youth,  when  love's  un- 
erring dart 

Transfix* d  his  liver;  and  infiani'd  his 
heart? 

^lone,  by  night,  his  wat'ry  way  he 
took  ; 

About  him,  and  above,  the  billows 
broke : 

The  sluices  of  the  sky  were  open  spread  ; 

And  rolling  thunder  rattled  o*er  his 
head. 

The.  raging  tempest  caWd  him  back  in 
vain ; 

And  every  boding  omen  of  the  main. 

Nor  could  his  kindred  ;  nor  the  kindly 
force 

Of  weeping  parents,  change  his  fatal 
course. 

No,  not  the  dying  maid,  who  must  de- 
plore 

Bis  floating  carcase  on  the  Sestian 
titore. 


CuL]    It  is  cum  in  the  King's 
manuscript. 

261.  Porta  tonat  cteli,  SccJ]     The 
commentators  are  greatly  divided 
about  the  meaning  of  the  gate  of 
heaven,     Servius   interprets   it  the 
air  full  of  clouds,  through  which 
the  passage  lies  to  heaven :  "  Aer 
^'  nubibus  plenus,  per  quern  iter  in 
^'  caelum  est."     Grimoaldus  para- 
phrases it  according  to  this  inter- 
pretation :  '^  Cum  interim  aer  (per 
"  quem  iter  est  factum)   nubifons 
''  erat  obsitus."    La  Cerda's  note 
on  this  passage  deserves  to  be  tran- 
scribed entire,  and  I  shall  here  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  translation  of 
it:  '^By  the  gate  of  heaven  Turne- 
^*  bus  understands  the  hemisphere: 
"  ManutiuR  the  air  full  of  clouds, 
*'  through  which  the  passage  lies 
*'  to  heaven.     Others    interpret  it 
*'  the  east  and  west,  of  which  no- 
'*  tion   I  speak   in  another  place: 
*^  others    a    cloud,   which    is   not 
''  much  amiss ;  for  as  that  noise  is 
/'  made  in  a  cloud,  which  bursts 
'*  out  together  with  the  thunder, 
'*  it  seems  to  have  the  appearance 
*'  of  a  gate  opening  to  let  out  the 
"fire.     You  may  take   it  for  the 
"  north,   where    is    the    hinge  of 
*^  heaven,  which    the  Greeks  call 
*'  woAoF,  and  by  the  help  of  imagin- 
*'  ation,  may  be  called  a  gate  an^ 
"  a   threshold.     Ovid    will    invite 
"  you  to   this  interpretation,  who 
*'  makes  Leander,  in   his  Epistle* 
"  address  himself  to  Boreas,  which 
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^quora ;  nee  miseri  possunt  revocare  parentes,    ^^^^^  SSafhtaJ 
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blows  from  that  quarter  of  the 
heavens^  as  ^withstanding  bis  at- 
tempt. But  I  have  ventured  to 
differ  from  all  others,  in  explain- 
ing this  passage  of  Virgil.  Vir- 
gil, Ennius,  Homer  have  spoken 
of  the  gate  of  heaven  according 
to  the  following  notion  :  the  an- 
cients feigned  Jupiter  to  be  in  a 
certain  temple  of  heaven,  espe- 
cially* when  he  thundered  and 
lightened.  Thus  Varro,  in  Satyra 
Bimarco : 

•* Tunc  repente  ccBlUum 

*'  Altum  tonitriims  templum  tonescit : 

*'  for  SO  we  must  read,  and  not  ae- 
*'  lum :  and  Lucretius,  lib.  i. 

*<  Ctr/t  tonitraita  temph, 

''  And  lib.  vi, 

**  Fumida  cum  ccbU  scintUkmt  omnia  tern" 
**pla, 

''  Terence,  in  Eunucho, 

'  '  **  —  Qui  templa   cceli  tumma   sonitu 
"  concutit, 

*'  Hence  I  gather,  that  gates  may 
**  be  imagined  in  heaven,  temples 
*'  being  feigned  already :  so  that 
^'  we  may  understand  that  those 
"  gates  of  the  temples  opened  to 
■^  let  out  the  thunderbolts.  Hence 
"  Silius,  lib.  i. 


«i 


Tonat  alti  rcgia  ccelu 


*^  Therefore  they  understand  by 
*^  templum  cali ;  sometimes  a  parti- 
'^  cular  part  of  the  heavens,  as  it 
"  were  the  palace  of  Jupiter;  some- 
"  times  the  whole  heaven,  which 
1  rather  believe;  certainly  it  is 
natural,  that  they  should  ascribe 
doors  to  this  temple.-  Not  very 
"  different  from  this  is  the  fiction 
'*  of  Homer,  in  the  eighth  Iliad  : 


«< 


ft 
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**  Heav'n  gates  spontaneous,  open  to  the 

**  pow'rs, 
<*  Heav*n*s  golden  gates,  kept  by  the 

'*  winged  hours, 
**  CommissionM  in  ijtemate  watch  they 

"  stand, 
**  The  sun's  bright  portals,  and  the  skies 

**  command; 
*<  Close,  or  unfold,  th'  eternal  gates  of 

^day, 
**  Bar  heav'n  with  clouds,  or  roll  those 

**  clouds  away. 

Mil  Pops. 

I 

"  As  Virgil  uses  porta  cali,  so  Ca- 
''  tullus  calijanua,  and  before  them 
''  both  Ennius;  Mi  soli  OBli  maxi" 
"ma  porta  patet:  and  before  all 
'*  Homer;  mvrlftMrm  ^  ^ifKtu  fiwc^f 
<'  •v^ecnv,**  Ruseus  highly  approves 
of  this  interpretation.  But  Catrou 
thinks  it  means  the  east  and  west^ 
and  will  have  Virgil  here  be  sup- 
posed to  express,  that  the  storm 
came  from  the  west,  because  Sestos 
is  to  the  westward  of  Abydos: 
''  Ces  expressions,  porta  tonat  ccsli, 
''  meritent  attention.  Par  la  porte 
"  6u  Ciel  il  faut  entendre,  ou  celle 
"  par  oh  le  soleil  entre  sur  I'horison^ 
'*  et  c*est  rOrient :  ou  celle  par 
•'  o^  il  en  sort,  et  c'est  TOccident. 
"  Ici  Virgile  semble  vouloir  dire, 
"  que  Torage  venoit  d*Occident, 
"  puisque  Sestos  est  occidental,  en 
"  egard  a  Abydos,"  This  is  being 
very  minute  indeed :  but  I  believe 
Virgil  would  not  have  used  the 
gate  of  heaven t  to  express  the  west, 
when  it  might  as  well  have  sig- 
nified ifhe^ast,  without  adding  some 
epithet,  to  make  his  meaning  evi- 
dent. Besides,  it  is  the  north  wind 
that  would  have  withstood  Lean- 
der*s  intent  5  and  Ovid>  as  La 
o  n  9.         . 
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nor  the  maid  whose  death  JJg^j  moritura  SUper  Crudell  funeve  VITffO, 

must  be  the  conseauence  of  -  »  o 

SJ."?SSSf JoT^of^U"  Quid  Lynces  Baccbi  varise,  et  genus  acre  lupo- 

and  the  fierce  Itlnd  of  wolves, 

and   dogs?     What  do   the  TUm, 

timorous  stags,  what  fierce  »^  .  ,  •1111  t 

w*r  do  they  wage?  Atque  canum  ?  quid,  quoB  imbelles  dant  prseua 

cervi?  ^^5 


Cerda  rightly  observes,  supposed 
the  north  wind  to  oppose  his 
passage : 

At  tu  dri  rapidis  immanauetissime  venti?, 
Qi|i4  mecum  carta  prxlia  mente  ge- 
ri«? 
In  me,  si   nereis,  Borea^  non   sequqra, 
fisevis. 
Quid  faceres,  esset  ni  tibi  notus  amor? 
Tam  gelidas  cum  sis,  nun  te  tamen,  im- 
probe,  quondam 
Tgnibns  Actaeis  incaluisse  negas. 
Gaudia  rapturo  si  qui;  tibi  claudere  vellet 

Aerios  aditus  :  quo  paterere  mode  ? 
Parce  precor ;  fhcilemque  move  modera- 
tiuaauram. 
Imper^t  Hippotades  sic  tibi  triste  ni- 
hil. 

To  conclude;  as  Virgil  did  not  de- 
sign to  give  a  minute  account  of 
Leander*s  particular  action  it  can- 
not be  imagined,  that  he  would 
have  taken  pains  to  let  his  readers 
know^  that  the  west  wind  was  op- 
posite to  those  who  would  suil  from 
Abydos ;  if  that  had  been  true. 
But,  in  reality,  it  is  tlie  north  wind, 
or  Boreas,  whicli  was  always  reck- 
oned to  blow  from  Thrace  3  and 
Sestos  is  known  to  have  been  on 
the  Thracian  shore. 

261.  ScopuUs  illisa  reclamant 
aquora.']  Catron  interprets  this  of 
the  waves  pushing  back  Leander 
from  the  coast  of  Sestos  ;  *'  Les 
'*  flots  repoussoient  Leancire  de  la 
"  c6te  de  Sestos,  vers  Abydos  sa 
'*  patrie."  But  surely  the  Poet's 
meaning  is,  that  the  wav^s  dashing 
violently  on  the  rocks  in  a  storm 
ought  not  to  prevent  any  one  from 
venturing  out  to  sea. 

263.  Virgo.']     This  word  is  not 


used  by  the  Poets  in  so  strict  % 
sense,  as  we  *nse  the  word  virgitL 
Thus  PasiphatJ  is  called  virgOj  in 
the  sixth  Eclogue,  in  two  places : . 

Ah,    virgo    iafelix,    quae    te  dementiA 
cepit : 

And 

Ah,  virgo  infdix,  tu  nunc  in  montibus 
erras. 

264.  Lynces  Bacchi  varia.']  The 
ounce,  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard, 
are  said  to  be  the  animals^  by  which 
the  chariot  of  Bacchus  was  drawn. 
Thus  Ovid : 

Ipse  racemifcris   fh)ntem    drcumdatoi 

uvis, 
Pampineis    agitat     velatam    frondjbus 

hastam. 
Quem  circa  iigris,  simulacraque  inapia 

Pictarumque  jacent  fera  corpora /7(iff/A^> 
rarum. 

The  difference  between  these  ani- 
mals not  being  commonly  well 
known,  I  shall  here  set  down  the 
marks  by  which  they  are  distin* 
guished.  The  tiger  is  as  large,  or 
larger  than  a  lion,  and  marked 
with  long  streaks.  The  leopard. is 
smaller  than  the  tiger,  and  marked 
with  round  spots.  The  ounce  or 
h/?ix.h  of  a  reddish  colour,  like  a 
fox,  marked  with  black  spots:  the 
hairs  are  gray  at  the  bottom,  rei 
in  the  middle,  and  whitish  at  the 
top;  those,  which  compose  the 
black  spots,  are  only  of  two  colours/ 
having  no  white  at  the  top.  The 
eyes  are  very  bright  and  fiery ;  and 
the   ears    are   tipped    with    thick* 
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ante  OHmes  furor  est  insignis  equartiHi : 

item   Venus  ipsa  dedit,   quo  tempore 

luci 

es  malis  membra  absumpsere  quadrigae. 

cit  amor  traps  Gargara,  transque  so- 

item  969 

in:  superant  monies,  et  flumina  tranant. 


But  the  TtMtti  marts  fat  t^f 
ceed«  all  the  recti  and  Vemu 
benelf  Inspired  tfaem,  when 
the  Potnian  inar«»  tore  Glau- 
cus  In  pieces  with  their  jaws. 
Lust  leatU  tHem  beyond  Gas* 

Sani-s,  and  beyond  loariag 
acanius:  they  climb  over 
the  mountains,  and  swim 
through  the  riven  i 


hairs,  like  blnck  velvet, 
mimal  of  exceeding  tierce- 

Quid,  qvce  imbelles  dant 
rvi?"]  In  the  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts, 
H*a]  of  the  old  printed  edi- 
ts quidque, 

reat  Harvey,  who  had  par- 
studied  these  animals,  and 
laps  better  op}K>rtiinities  of 
quainted  with  their  nature, 
r  man,  observes,  in  his  trea- 
le  Generation  of  Animals, 
gs  are  very  furious  about 
time^  and  assault  men  and 
lOUgh  at  other  times  they 
f  timorous,  and  run  away 
irkmg  of  the  smallest  dog : 
D  tempore,  furore  libidinis 
nt;  canes,  hominesque  ad- 
ur :  alias  vero  timidi  valde, 
belles  sunt ;  ac  vel  a  mi- 
caniculae  latratu,  sese  con- 
in  fugam  proripiunt."  The 
ithor  observes,  that  after 
^  has  impregnated  all  his 
,  he  grows  exceedingly  ti- 
:  ''Mas,postquamfGemellas 
implevit,  defer vescit ;  si- 
le  timidior  factus,  ac  maci- 
p,  gregem  deserit;  vagatur 
}  avideque  pascitur,  ut  at- 
vires  resarciat ;  nee  foemi- 
aliquam  postea  toto  anno 
:ditur.** 

Scilicet  ante  omnes!]  Having 
d,  to  give  an  account  oi  the 
iK)U8  efifects  of  lust  on  the 


whole  animal  creation ;  he  now  re- 
turns to  speak  of  horses,  whieh 
seem  all  this  while  to  have  been 
forgotten.  Here  he  describes  the 
extraordinary  venereal  fury  *  of 
mares;  and  then  corrects  himseH> 
for  having  spent  so  much  time  in 
excursions  about  this  passion. 

Furor  est  insignis  equarum.]  Aris- 
totle says,  that  mares  are  the  most 
libidinous  of  all  female  anitnals  : 
that  this  fury  of  theirs  is  called 
tTnrcfutmf,  whence  that  word  is  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  reproach,  to  las- 
civious women  :  TSv  h  S^Ximh?  i^fttt^ 

Ixi  rify  ^>Mo^^fiia,f  r«  %ffim  ttutrnt  lirt* 
^f^«v0*(y^  «xo  iM9%v  rail  Z/ittif  rigv  tin  tmf 

267.  Glauci  Potuiudes  malis  mem** 
bra  absumpsere  quadriga.]  Potnia 
was  a  town  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebes. 
Of  this  town  was  Glaucus  the  son 
of  Sisyphus,  who  restrained  the 
four  mares,  which  drew  his  cba<« 
riot,  from  the  company  of  horsea, 
in  order  to  make  them  more  swift 
for  the  race.  Venus  is  said  to  have 
been  so  highly  offended  at  thit 
violation  of  her  rites,  that  she  raised 
such  a  fury  in  the  mares,  that  tbe^ 
tore  their  master  limb  from  limb^ 

269.  Gargara.]     See  the  note  or 
book  i.  ver.  102. 

270.  AscariiumJ]      This    ia    the 
name  of  a  river  of  Bithynia.     BUl^ 
Gai^:)nms  and  Ascanius  seam  tO;be. 
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StoSSt'TSju^iitS  te  Continuoque  avidis  ubi  subdita flamriia  meduUis, 

marrow,   especially  in    the  xr  •  •  i  i*.  -i.  'ii 

spring,  for  in  the  spring  the  V  ere  ma^s^  Quia  vBre  calor  redit  ossibus,  lilse 

heat  returns  into  thefa:  bones,  _^  •       r#      -i 

but  all  turning  their  facM  to  Ore  oDines  verssB  ID  Zcphyrum  stant  rupibus 

the  west  wind,  they  stand  on  r    j  r 

*^*"^  altis,  27S 


put  here  for   any    mountain  and 
river. 

271-  Continuo.]    See  the  note  on 
ver.  75. 

272.  Quia  vere  calor  redit.']  Fi- 
eri us  says  it  is  quia  vere  redit  calor, 
in  the  Roman  manuscript. 
•  27s.  Ore  omnes  versa  in  Zephy^ 
rum.]]  The  impregnation  of  mares 
by  the  wind  is  mentioned  by  a 
great  variety  of  authors.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  as 
being  begotten  by  the  west  wind. 
See  the  quotation  from  Homer,  in 
the  note  on  magni  currits  Achillis, 
ver.pi. 

Aristotle  says,  that  at  the  time 
the  mares  have  this  fury  upon 
them,  they  are  said  to  be  impreg- 
nated by  the  wind  :  for  which  rea- 
son, in  the  island  of  Crete,  they 
never  separate  the  mares  from  the 
stallions.  When  they  are  ihus  af- 
fected, they  leave  the  rest,  and  run, 
not  towards  the  east  or  west,  but 
towards  the  north  or  south,  and 
suffer  no  one  to  come  near  them, 
till  either  they  are  quite  tired  down, 
or  come  to  the  sea.  At  this  time 
they  emit  something,  which  is  called 
HIppomanes,  and  is  gathered  to  be 
used  as  a  charm  :    Aiyotrect  ^l  xm\ 

&  K^HT*)  •VK  i^cct^ovn  r»  o^utt  he  raif 

♦ng  tTri  vcov  XiyiTcti  to  KetT^i^uv.  ^govvi 
^6  cvn  TTpog  66f,  cvri  vpog  ovG-fttt^y  <»XA<e 
xf o(  u^KToy,  u  MToy.  0T0ey  oi  s^?rgc-*i  to 
-sroc^of,  oxihiyct  uSari  TirXticrtuliify  Xu^  uf  n 
abfeufFtitri  ^m  tov  ^oyoy,  n  tt^o^  ^dXxara-ecf 
iXBwo'i,  To'rt  0  IxZethMvri  rt,  KxXov<rt 
di  *«ii  rot/ro,  «Ws^  hrt  rov  rfxrcfAmv, 
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^nrovrt    Tovro   jM«A<f«    9r«^yT*>y  m  m^ 
rtii  ^et^futjctiuji,     Varro  affirms  it  is 
a  certain  truch,  that  about  Lisbon 
some  mares  conceive  by  the  wind, 
at  a  certain  season,  as  hens  con* 
ceive  what  is  called  a  wind  tg^t 
but  that  the    colts    conceived  in 
t^is  manner  do  not  live  above  three 
years :  "  In  foetura  res  incredibilis 
''  est  in   Hispania,    sed  est  veia, 
*'  quod  in  Lusitania  ad  oceanmDt 
'Mn  ea  regione  ubi  est  oppidBm 
Olysippo,  monte  Tngro,  qusBdiOi 
e  vento  concipiunt  certo  tempore 
equae,  ut  hie  gallina?  quoqueio- 
lent,  quarum  ova  u^rnfifutc  appd* 
"  lant.**   Columella  says  great  C8ie 
must  be  taken  of  the  mares  about 
their  horsing  time,  because  if  tbey 
are  restrained,  they  rage  with  lost, 
whence  that  poison  is  called  ijnw- 
fcun?,  which  excites  a  furious  lust, 
like  that  of  mares :   that  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  that  in  some  coun- 
tries the  females  burn   with  such 
vehement  desires,  that  if  they  can- 
not enjoy  the  male,  they  conceive 
by  the  wind,  like  hens :  and  that 
in    Spain,    which    runs   westward 
towards  the  ocean,  the  mares  have 
frequently  foaled,  without  having 
had  the  company  of  a  stallion,  but 
these  foals  are  useless,  because  tbey 
die  in  three  years  :  *'  Maxime  ita- 
'*  que  curandum  est  praedicto  tem- 
"  pore  anni,  ut  tam  foeminis,  quao 
*'  admissariis    desiderantibus   co5- 
*'  undi   fiat   potestas,   quoniam  id 
'*  praecipue  armentum  si  prohibcas, 
'*  libidinis  extimulatur  furiis,  unde 
*'  etiam  veneno  inditum  est  nonien 
'*  iTT^ofMvig,  quod  equinae  cupldiBi 
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Exceptantque  leves  auras :  et  saepe  sine  ullis        andreceivethegcntiebreezci 


and  often. 


"similem  mortalibus  amorem  ac- 
"  cendat.  Nee  dubiuai  quin  aliquot 
*'  regionibus  tanto  flagrent  ardore 
**  coSuudi    fceminse,    ut    etiam  si 
"  niarem  non  habeant.  assidua  et 
f  niinia   cupiditate  figurantes  sibi 
/'  i^see  venereni,  cohortalium  more 
f  avium,  vento  concipiant.     Quae 
*enira  po<^ta  licentius  dicit:  Scili- 
"  eet  ante  omnes,  &c.     Cum  sit  no- 
**  tissimum  etiam  in  Sacro  monte 
''  Hispaniae,  qui  procurrit  in  occi- 
'*  den  tern  juxta  oceanum,  frequen- 
"  tef  equas  sine  coitu  ventrem  per- 
"  toUsse,  fcBtumque  edueasse,  qui 
^  tamen  inutilis  est,  quod  triennio 
f*  jprius  quam  adolescat,  niorte  ab- 
^  aomitur.   Quare,  ut  dixi^  dabimus 
Toperam,   ne  circa    fiequinoctium 
*f  yernum  equae  desideriis  naturali- 
ff  bus  angantur."    Pliny  mentions 
iJfllion  as  a  place  famous  for  mares 
fVOnceiTing    by    the    west    wind: 
^Oppida  memorabilia  a  Tago  in 
.*•  oca,  Olisippo  equarum  e  favonio 
.**  vento  conceptu  nobile.**     In  an- 
other  place    he  says,   it    is    well 
Ibnown,    that   in   Portugal,  about 
Xiisbon  and  the  river  Tagus,  the 
.mares  turn  themselves  against  the 
west  wind,  are  impregnated  by  it, 
and  bring  forth  colts  of  exceeding 
Bwiftness,  but  dying  at  three  years 
6td :   ''  Constat  in  Lusitania  circa 
•*  Olyssiponem  oppidum  et  Tagum 
*'  amnem,  equas  Favonio  flante  ob- 
•*  versas  animalem  concipere  spiri- 
/'  turn,  idque  partum  fieri,  et  gigni 
*'  pernicissimum  ita,  sed  triennium 
*'  vitae  non  excedere."    These  quo- 
tations are  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
it  was  generally  believed   by  the 
ancients  that  mares  were  impreg- 
Jkkated  by  the  western  wind.     We 
■See   that   even   the  gravest    prose 
Vriters  assert   the   truth   of  this, 
and    that  they  even    bring  forth 
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colts,  which  live  three  yeais.  Virgil 
however  is  very  cautious :  he  does 
not  mention  the  colts ;  but  sup- 
poses only  a  false  conception, 
within  which  bounds  Aristotle  alone 
contains  himself,  of  all  the  writers 
whom  we  have  just  now  quoted. 
The  west  wind,  or  Zephyrus,  was 
always  reckoned  to  lead  on  the 
spring,  and  to  infuse  a  genial 
warmth  through  the  whole  crea* 
tion.  Pliny  says  this  wind  opens 
the  spring,  beginning  usually  to 
blow  about  the  eighth  of  February; 
and  that  all  vegetables  are  married 
to  it,  like  the  mares  in  Spain: 
''  Primus  est  conceptus,  flare  in- 
•'  cipiente  vento  Favonio  circiter 
*'  fere  sextum  Idus  Februarii.  Hoc 
*'  enim  raaritantur  vivescentia  e 
"  terra,  quo  etiam  equae  in  His- 
pania,  ut  diximus.  Hie  est  ge- 
nitalis spiritus  mundi,  a  fovendo 
^'  dictus,  ut  quidam  existimavere. 
''  Flat  ab  occasu  sequinoctiali,  ver 
'*  inchoans.  Catulitionem  mstici 
'^  vocant,  gestiente  natura  semina 
"  accipere,  eaque  animam  inferente 
'^  omnibus  satis.*'  Thus  also  our 
Poet,  in  the  second  Georgick : 

Parturit  almus  ager :  Zephyrique  tepen- 

tibus  auris 
Laxant  arva  sinus:   superat  tener  om« 

nibus  humor. 

How  far  the  mares  are  really  af- 
fected, we  must  leave  to  be  decided 
by  the  philosophers  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  fiut  that  hens  will  lay 
eggs  without  the  assistance  of  the 
cock,  is  a  well  known  fact:  and  it 
is  as  well  known,  that  such  eggs 
never  produce  a  living  animal* 
These  fruitless  eggs  are  called  by 
us  wind  eggs,  as  Varro  calls  them 
tnmAfitci :  and  thus  Aristotle  uses  a 
like  expression  with  regard  to  the 
mares,  i^tinfuia'^M, 
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JT^SiSira.rtLU'SS  Conjugiis  vento  gravida,  mirabile  dicta ! 

impregnated  bv   the   wind,    o  4.  i  ^  j  i 

they  fly  over  hills,  and  rocks,  oaxa  pcF,  et  scopuios,  ct  deprcssas  conval 

anddalen;   not  towards  thy   ta'/t»      •  -r^ 

rialng.OEurm,  nor  towards   DlllUfflUnt;     nOD,     Eure.    tUOS,     nCQUe    SO. 

that  of  the  sun,  nor  towards  o  '  '  ^  '  .         1 

ortus ; 


277.  NoUf  Eure,  iuos,  &c.]  Here 
Virgil  widely  differs  from  Aristotle; 
who  says  expressly  that  they  run, 
neither  towards  tiie  east,  nor  west, 
but  towards  the  north  or  south. 
Hence  some  of  the  critics  have 
taken  great  pains  to  draw  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  poet  into  the  same 
opinion.  In  order  to  this,  some 
have  supposed  the  poet's  meaning 
to  be  that  they  run,  not  towards 
the  east,  but  towards  the  north, 
west,  and  south.  Thus  Grimoal- 
(lus  paraphrases  it:  *' Non  orien- 
*'  tem  solem  versus,  sed  in  septen- 
*'  trionem,  in  occidentem,  et  in 
•Vaustruni  nebulosum  atque  plu- 
'*  viosum.*'  Thus  also  La  Cerda  : 
'*  Quin  uno  excepto  Euro,  nam 
*'  cum  hoc  nuHus  est  illis  amor, 
**  alios  quoque  amant  ventos.  Cur- 
'*  runt  cnim  versus  Septentrionem, 
*' unde  flant  Horeas  et  Caurus : 
"  currunt  versus  Austrun),  his  enim 
"  ventis  niaritantur,"  This  last 
commentator,  not  content  with 
stralninir  Viricil,  lavs  hold  on  Aris- 
totle  in  the  next  place,  and  compels 
him  t(^  sav  the  verv  s:i:ne.   Instead  of 

tfAA«  zr^og  et^KTOv,  if  virov,  he  wouid 
fain  rea  '  ^icvtn  ^l  cv  wgo?  ie>>,  dxy^ci  s-^oj 
dvrfiei?,  ij  u^ktov,  i  vorcv.  He  might, 
with  as  little  violence,  have  made 
Aristotle  say  ^iovcrt  Je  tv  w^of  w, 
«AX<c  w^ci  ^v(rf4,uq,  cv  yr^og  a^ktov  ii 
foT6¥f  which  would  have  exactly 
agreed  with  the  most  ohvious 
meaning  of  Virgil's  words.  Virgil 
says  expressly,  that  they  turn  to 
the  west ;  '*  ore  omnes  versae  in 
"  Zephyrum  ;"  which  seems  the 
most  prohahle,  if  he  spake  of  the 
mares  of  Lisbon  ;   for  the  nearest 


sea  to  them  is  the  western 
and  we  have  heard  Aristot 
that  they  run  towards  the  sc 
for  the  mares  which  Aristotl* 
tions,  they  seem  to  have  beei 
of  Crete,  and  probably  fed 
mount  h\a,  the  most  ceh 
place  in  that  island.  This 
admitted,  we  need  but  co 
that  as  Crete  extends  in  1 
from  east  to  west,  and  as  Id 
the  middle  of  the  island,  th 
ning  directly  to  the  sea,  and 
north  or  south,  is  exactly  thi 
thing. 

The  Eurus,  according  to 
is   the   south-east:    ''  Ab    ( 
'*  eequinoctiali       Subsolanufi 
*'  oriente  bruinali  VuUurnus: 
"  Apelioten,   hunc  Eurum 
'*  appellant."     According  to 
Oellius,  Eurus  is  the  east,  a 
same  with  the  Subsolunus  an* 
liotes :     *' Qui    ventus     igit 
*'  oriente  verno,  id  est,  aequir 
*'  venit,    noniinatur    Eurus 
'*  vocabulo,  ut  isti  lTt;^dAdy<««i 
^*  ecTiro  T?5  scj  fiuv,  is   alio  que 
*'  GriEcis  nomine  ecTrnXtan^g, 
"  man  is   naulicis  Subsolanu; 
*'  nominatur  .....  Hi   sunt 
**  tres  venti  orientales,  Aquilc 
'*  turnus,   Eurus:    quorum  i 
"  Eurus  est." 

278.  Bvreanu']  Boreas  i 
quently  used  to  signify  the  1 
but  strictly  speaking,  it  is  the 
east.  Pliny  says  the  north  v 
called  Septentrio,  and  by  the  ( 
Aparctias,  and  that  the  Aquilo, 
bv  the  Greeks  Boreas  is  the  1 
east:  **  A  Septentrionibus  sc 
''  trio,  interque  eum  et  ex 
'*  solstitialem     Aquilo,     Apj 
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In  Boream,  Caurumque,  aut  unde  nigerrimus  SSSufirtw"™*'**''^"**. 
Auster 
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*^  dicti  et  Boreas."  I  believe  there 
is  an  error  in  the  copies  of  Pliny, 
and  that  instead  of  interque  eum  et 
esortum  whtitidlem  we  shpuld  read 
juxtaque  eum  ad  exortum  soletitialem : 
for  the  exortus  soUtitialis  is  the 
north-east;  and  therefore^  accord- 
iBg  to  the  common  reading  Boreas 
will  be  in  the  north-north-east  3 
whereas  Pliny  is  evidently  speaking 
of  the  compass,  as  divided  only 
into  eight  points :  *'  Veteres  qua- 
"  tuor  omnino  servavere,  per  toti- 
"  dem  muddi  partes,  ideo  nee  Ho- 
"  merus  plures  nominate  hebeti  ut 
"  mox  judicatum  est  ratione  :  se- 
**  cuta  SBtas  octo  addidit,  nimis  sub- 
tili  et  concisa:  proximis  inter 
utramque  media  placuit,  ad  bre- 
*^  vem  ex  numerosa  additis  quatuor. 
Sunt  ergo  bin!  in  quatuor  caeli 
partibus.'*  Aulus  Gellius  says 
expressly,  that  Boreas  is  the  north- 
east :  "  Qui  ab  asstiva  et  solstitiali 
*'  orientis  meta  venit,  Latine  Aqui- 
''  lo,  Boreas  Grsece  dicitur :  eum- 
**  que  propterea  quidam  dicunt  ab 
''  Romero  eu^^-nymim^  appellatum. 
"  Boream  autem  putant  dictum 
*'  iie6  i9(  ^tn^y  quoniam  sit  violenti 
"  flatus  et  sonori.'* 

CMirum,']  Caurus,  or  Corus,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  is  the  north-west : 
'*  Ab  occasu  aequinoctiali  Favonius, 
ab  occasu  solstitiali  Corus ;  Ze- 

phyron  et  Argesten  vocant 

"  Huic  est  contrarius  Vultumus  .  . 
'* . .  Ventorum  frigidissimi  sunt 
*^  quos  a  Septentrione  diximus  spi« 
'^  rare,  et  vlcinus  iis  Corus."  Aulus 
Gellius  makes  Caurus  the  south- 
west, for  he  places  it  opposite  to 
Aqullo :  '*  His  oppositi  et  contrarii 
''  sunt  alii  tres  occidui :  Caurus, 
"  quern  solent  Graeci  d^yi^n^  vocare, 
''  is  adversus  Aquilonem  fiat."  '  But 
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I  believe  Gellius  is  mistaken,  for 
Virgil,  in  ver.  356,  represents  Cau^ 
rus  as  an  exceeding  cold  wind : 

Semper  hyems,  semper  spirantes  frigon 
CaurL 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader,  if  in  this  place  I 
shew  what  names  the  ancients  gave 
to  the  points  of  the  compass^  as 
they  are  mentioned  by  Pliny.    I 
have  already  observed  that  this  au- 
thor divided  the  compass  into  eight 
parts.     These  I  think  were  evi- 
dently the  north,  north-east,  east, 
south-east,  south,  south-west, west, 
and  north-west.    For  in  lib.  xviii. 
c.  34.  where  he  is  speaking  of  de- 
scribing the  parts  of  heaven  in  a 
field,  he  says  the  meridian  line  is 
to  be  cujt  transversely  through  the 
middle  by  another  line,  which  will 
shew  the  place  of  the  sun*s  rising 
and  setting  at  the  equinox,  that  is, 
due  east  and  west.  Then  two  other 
lines  must  be  drawn  obliquely,  from 
each   side  of   the    north   to  each 
side  of  the  south,  all  through  the 
same  centre,  all  of  equal   length 
and  at  equal  distances :  "  Dixiraus 
^'  ut  in  media  linea  designaretur 
"  umbilicus.     Per    hunc    medium 
"  transversa  currat  alia.     Haec  erit 
"  ab  exortu  aequinoctiali  ad  occa- 
'^  sum  sequinoctialem.     Et  limes, 
''  qui  ita  secabit  agrum,  decumanus 
''  vocabitur.   Ducantur  deinde  aliae 
*'  duae  lineae  in  decusseis  obliquae, 
*'  ita  ut  a  septentrionis  dextra  Iseva- 
'*  que  ad  austri  dextram  laevamque 
"  descendant.    Omnes.per  eundem 
**  currant  umbilicum^  omnes  inter 
**  se  pares  sint,   omnia  intervalla 
"  paria/'      The  next  line  to  the 
norths  towards  the  east,  that  is  in 
the  north-east,  is  called  AquUo,  and 
9.  P 
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widicoldtaia. 


i]ifltt«ic7  tfticitiir,  et  plovk)  contristat  frigore  cfldom. 


by  the  Greeks  Boreas :  ^'  Ita  cseli 
**  exacta  parte,  quod  fuerit  linese 
**  caput  septeDtrioni  proximum  a 
*'  parte  exortiva,  soUtitialem  habe- 
*^  bit  exortiiin^  hoe  est,  longissimi 
•'  diei,  ventumque  Aquilonem,  Bo- 
"  ream  a  Graecis  dictum.'*  The 
point  opposite  to  this,  that  is,  the 
south-west,  is  named  Africus,  and 
l>y  the  Greeks  Libs :  "Ex  ad  verso 
"  Aquilonis  ab  occasu  brumali  Afri- 
"  cus  flabit,  quern  Grseci  Liba  vo- 
'*  caot."  The  wind  which  blows 
from  the  east  point  is  called  Sub' 
$olanu8,  by  the  Greeks  Apeliotes; 
opposite  to  which  is  the  Favoniiu, 
called  Zephyrus  by  the  Greeks: 
*'  Tertia  a  septentriooe  linea,  quam 
'^  per  latitudinem  umbrs  duximus> 
'*  et  decumanam  vocavimus,  exor* 
**  turn  habet  aequinoctialem,  ven- 
**  tumque  Subsolanum,  Grsecis  Ape* 

**  lioten  dictum Favonius  ex 

"  ad  verso  ejus  ab  SBquiooetiali  oc- 
''  casu,  Zephyrus  a  Greeds  nomina- 
"  tus.**  Between  the  east  and  the- 
south  rises  the  Vulturnus,  the  Greek 
name  of  which  is  Eurus ;  and  op- 
posite to  this,  between  the  north 
and  west  is  the  Corns,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it,  Argestes :  "  Quarta 
"  a  septentrione  linea,  eadem  austro 
*'  ab  exortiva  parte  proxima,  bru- 
**  malemhabebitexortum,ventum- 
"  que  Vulturnttm,  Eurum  a  Graecis 

*'  dictum Ex  adverso  f^ultur* 

*'  ni  JSabit  Corns,  ab  occasu  solsti* 
**  tiali  et  occidental!  latere  septen- 
*^  trionis,a  Graecis  dictus  Argestes." 
In  lib.  ii.  c.  47.  he  says  the  south  is 
called  Auster,  by  the  Greeks  Notus, 
the  north  Septem  Mo,  by  the  Greeks 
Aparctias :  '^  A  meridie  Auster  et 
**  ab  occasu  brumali  Africus,  Noton 

"  et  Liba  nomiiiant A  sep- 

*'  tentrionibus  Septem  trio,  interque 
"  eum  et  \or  rather,  as  was  observed 
"  brfore,  juxtaque  eum  ad]  exortum 


"  aohiiiisXem  Aqtuio,  J^pweiiai  dk^ 
•'  et  Boreas," 

278.   Nigerrimns  Auster.}     The 
south  wind  is  called  black,  because- 
of  the  darkness  it  occasions',  by" 
means  of  the  thick  showers,  whicl^ 
it  brings  with  it.    Thus  in  the  fiftl» 
iEneid  : 


-Rait  cethere  totd 


Turbidusimber  aquis,  densisque  nigerri— > 
mus  Austria. 

279.  Pluvio  contristat  JHgore  tid^^ 
lum.]  The  south  was  always  ac— 
counted  a  rainy  wind.  Thus  in  the 
first  Georgick  -, 

Quid  cogitet  humidus  Auster : 


Ancl 


-Jupiter  humidua  Austria 


'  Denaat  erant  que?  rara  modo. 

And  in  the  third  ; 

Vere  madeni  udo  tens  ac  plavialibus 
Auatris. 

And  in  the  ninth  i^neid  : 


•Jupiter  horridus  Austria 


Torquet  aquosam  hyemem. 

But  I  think  it  seems  not  quite  so 
plain,  that  it  ever  was  accouDtcd  a 
cold  wind.     I  have  sometimes  in- 
clined to  think,  that  we  ought  to 
read  sidere  instead  of  frigore,  with 
the  Roman  and  Cambridge  maoa' 
scripts  :  but  that  will  not  fully  an- 
swer our  purpose,  for  we  have  an- 
other instance  of  the  south  wind's 
being  called  cold  by  Virgil.     It  is  in 
the  fourth  Georgick,  where  he  says, 

Frigidus  ut  quondam  sylvis  immurmu- 
rat  Auster. 

Macrobi US  endeavours  to  solve  this 
difficulty,  by  saying  the  south-wind 
is  cold  at  its  origin,  and  is  only  a^' 
cidentally  warm,  by  passing  through 


J^  iyo 
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lemiim,  Hippomanes  vero  quod  nomine  ^SSlSS^iStpSi!!'^ 
icimt  280 


rid  zone.  But  this  id  a  Tery 
solution.  For  what  signifies 
iness  of  this  wind  at  its  ori- 
hen  it  is  warm  with  regard 
Besides,  if  I  am  not  much 
Bu,  the  ancients  had  no  no- 
its  coming  from  the  pole, 
'Ught  it  arose  in  Africa,  which 
3  most  southern  part  of  the 
that  they  knew :  Libya  (/e- 
I  Austros,  says  our  poet  him- 
I  the  first  Georgick.  And 
speaks  of  a  rock  in  the  Cy- 
province^  which  is  in  Africa^ 
sacred  to  the  south  wind; 
I  et  in  Cyrenaica  provincia, 
8  .  qusedam  Austro  traditur 
;  quam  profanum  sit  attrecN 
hominis  manu>  <:onfestim 
"o  volvente  arenas."  Rusus 
ave  frigus  in  this  place  to 
only  for  a  rainy  season,  as 
B  also  used  frequently.  This 
re  is  only  a  conjecture  of  his 
The  only  way  I  can  find  to 
te  us  from  this  difficulty^  is 
srving  that  the  south  wind 
)t  always  accounted  warm. 
5lla  speaks  of  its  blowing  in 
y  and  February,  and  bring- 
1 :  "  XVII.  Cal.  Feb.  Sol  in 
irlum  transit,  Leo  mane  inci- 
3ccidere,   Africus^  interdum 

er  cum  pluvia Cal.  Feb. 

1  incipit  occidere,Tentus  euri- 
et  interdum  Auster  cum  gran- 

est Nonas  April.  Fa- 

is  aut  Auster^cum  grandine.* 
t  appears  from  the  same  au- 
lat  the  time^  when  the  mares 
sed  with  this  fury  is  about 
rnal  equinox  :  **  Generosis 
vemum  aquinoctium  mares 
entur ....  Maxime  itaque  cu- 
um  est  prcedkto  tempore  anni, 
.  .  .  desiderantibus  coCuiiiii 


"  fiat  potestas^quoniam  id  prsecipu* 
''  armentum  si  prohibeas,  libidinit 
'<  extimulatur  fuijis.**  Vii^l  there- 
fore speaking  of  the  south- wind 
about  the  beginning  of  our  March 
calls  it  cold  at  that  season,  with 
great  propriety. 

280.  Hippomanes  vero  quod  nomine 
dicunt]  Servius  speaks  of  an  herb 
mentioned  by  Hesiod>  undet*  the 
name  of  Hippomanes  5  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  error  in  the  copy 
of  Servius,  which  I  make  use  o^ 
for  Fulvius  Ursinus  represents  ^Ser- 
vius as  quoting  Theocritus :  *^  Fntat 
"  Servius  intelligendum  hoc  looo 
"  de  Hippomane  planta,  cujos  me-' 
''  minit  Theocritus.**  I  do  not  find 
the  mention  of  any  such  plant  in 
Hesiod,  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Pharmaceutria  of  Theocritus : 

'imrsuMfig  fM-iy    If)   wm^*  'A^»i#l.    «^ 
Mr)  «r«tr«4 

Tttm. 

Hippomanes,  a  plant  Arcadia  bean  1 
This  makes  steeds  mad,  and  this  exdlas 
the  mares. 

Crkzcb. 

The  Scholiast  upon  Theocritus,  as 
I  find  him  quoted  by  Fulviu^ 
Ursinus,  tells  us  that  Cratevas  de- 
scribed the  plant  Hippomanes,  ap 
having  the  fruit  of  the  veild  cu- 
cumer,  and  the  leaves  of  the  pfickly 
poppy:  KgitTiMK  ^i(^<}  T^  fvr*f  ^^> 

T«  pvXX§9  ei^Tn^  fiifcmff  mtuut^mhi.  It 
is  plain  however,  that  Virgil  does 
not  here  speak  of  the  plant.  Servius 
thinks  he  adds  vero  nomine,  to  in- 
sinuate, that  the  plant  is  errone- 
ously called  Hippomanes,  and  that 
it  belongs  properly  to  the  slime  he 
is  speaking  of.  The  Poet  might 
perhaps  allude  to  the  tubercle  said 
to  be  found  on  the  forehead  of  i 
2  p2 
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.whidi  the  iheplierdsproperly 
call  Hinxnnanes.  The  Hip- 
pomanes  is  often  gathered  by 
wkkedttepmothen,  who  mix 
herbt  witn  it,  and  baleful 
charms.  But  in  the  mean 
while,  time,  irreparable  time, 
flies  away,  whilst  we,  being 
drawn  away  by  love,  pursue 
•o  many  particulars.  Enougk 
of  herbs;  there  remains  an- 
other part  of  our  care,  to  ma- 
nage the  woolly  flocks,  and 
the  shaggy  goats.  Thiris  a 
]jU)our :  nence,  ye  strong  hus- 
bandmen, hope  for  praise. 


Pastores,  lentura  destillat  ab  inguine  virus. 
Hippomanes,  quod  saepe  malae  legere  novercasy 
Miscueruntque  herbas,  et  non  innoxia  verba. 
Sed  fiigit  interea  fugit  irreparabile  tempua, 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamuramore.   285 
Hoc  satis  armentis :  superat  pars  altera  curae^ 
Lanigeros  agitare  greges,  hirtasque  capellas : 
Hie  labor:  hinc  laudem  fortes  sperate  coloni. 


young  colt^  when  he  is  just  foaled^ 
which  is  by  some  called  Hippo- 
manes,  and  was  sought  for  in 
iQcantationS;  as  we  find  in  the 
.fourth  iBneid  : 

Quaeritur  et  nascentis  equi  de  fronte 

revulsus 
Et  matri  praereptus  amor. 

Pliny  says  the  mare  licks  this 
tubercle  off,  as  soon  as  the  colt  is 
foaled ;  otherwise  she  does  not 
love  him,  nor  will  she  admit  him 
•  to  suck  her :  "  £t  sane  equis  amo- 
*'  ris  innasci  venefiaum,  Hippo- 
"  manes  appellatuni,  in  fronte, 
*'  caricae  rnagnitudine,  colore  ni- 
"  gro :  quod  statim  edito  partu 
'*  devorat  foeta,  aut  partum  ad 
"  ubera  non  admittit,  si  quis  praj- 
"  reptum  habeat."  Aristotle  also 
mentions  it  in  the  eighth  book  of 
his  History  of  Animals;  but  he 
treats  it  as  an  old  woman's  story : 
To  ii  tTTrofcccvlg  KxXovfcivov  Ixi^Ureti 
fih,  aa^Fi^  ?iiyirctt,  roig  TraXoig'  at  dl 
iTTTrct  yrt^iyiU^ova-cit  xect  Kc^ett^ovrxtf 
yr6^ir^»ycviriv  ecvro.  rot,  ^l  iTrtfcv^tvofctvx 
Tfi'X'Xx^xt  ft£xXov  VTTO  reSy  ywonxuv  Kxi 
rSf  Ti^i  rug  tTTM^dg,  Virgil  there- 
fore, who  had  Aristotle  in  his  eye 
throughout  this  passage»  says  that 
this  slime  is  properly  called  Hip- 
pomanes,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  fictitious  tubercle,  which  has 
usurped  that  name. 

281.   Destillat.']     It  is  generally 
printed  distillat:   but  Pierius  says 


it  is  desHllat  in  the  Roman,  .the 
Medicean,  the  Lombard,  and  other 
ancient  manuscripts.  Heinsios  also 
admits  destillat.  ^ 

283.  Miscuerunt,]  It  is  miscuemt ' 
in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts, 
and  in  the  Roman  manuscript,  ac^ 
cording  to  Pierius.     Thi3  line  is 
also  in  the  second  Georgick : 

Pocula  si  quando  saevae  infecere  nooercaf 
Mitcueruntque    herhasy    et    non  kmoJM 
verba, 

286.  The  Poet,  having  now  done 
with  bulls  and  horses,  proceeds  to 
speak  of  sheep  and  goats.  But 
being  aware  of  the  great  difficulty 
In  making  such  mean  subjects  shine 
in  poetry,  he  invokes  Pales  to  his 
assistance. 

288.  Hxc!]  Pierius  says  it  is  hinc 
^n  the  Medicean,  and  in  most  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts,  thougk 
many  of  them  have  hie.  The  King's, 
both  the  Arundelian,  and  both  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  have  hinc.  The 
Cambridge  and  the  Bodleian  copies 
have  hie,  which  reading  is  admitted 
also  by  Heinsius,  and  most  of  the 
editors. 

Laudeni,']  It  is  laudes  in  the 
King's  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts. 

Sperate.]  It  is  sperare  in  the  oW 
edition  printed  at  Venice,  by  Jaco- 
bus Rubeus,  in  1475,  and  in  that 
by  Antonius  Bartholomeus  in  147^ 
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Sliec  sum  animl  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  mag- 
num 
Quamsiti  etangustishunc  addere  rebus  honorem. 
Sed  me  Pamassi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis      291 
Raptat  amor :  juvat  ire jugis,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo. 
Nunc  veneranda  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  so- 
nandum. 


Nor  am  I  at  all  ignorant,  hovr 
difficult  it  is  to  raise  this  sub- 
ject with  lofty  expresdons, 
and  to  add  due  honour  to  so 
low  an  argument.  But  sweet 
love  carries  me  away  through 
the  rugged  desartsof  Parnas- 
sus; I  aeli^^tinpasdngover 
the  hills«  where  no  track  of 
the  ancients  turns  with  an 
easy  descent  to  Gastalla.  Now, 
O  adored  Pales,  now  must  I 
raise  my  strain. 


289*  Nec  sum  animi  dubius,  &c.] 
This  passage  is  aa  evident  imitation 
of  the  following  lilies  of  Lucretius : 

^  Kunc  age,  quod  superest,  cognosce,  et 
'  9        darius  audi. 

Kec  me  animi  ikllit  quam  sint  obscura, 

sedacri 
Percussit    thyrao   laudis    spes    magna 

meum  cor, 
St  sfmul  incussit  suayem  mi  in  pectus 

amorem 
Musarum:  quo  nunc  instinctus,  mente 

vigenti 
Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca,  nuUius  ante 
Trita  solo :  juvat  integros  accedere  fon- 

tes, 
Atque  haurire:  juvatque  novos  deqer- 

pereflores: 
.  Int^nemque    meo    capiti    petere   inde 

eoronam, 
Unde  prius  nuUi  velarint  tempora  Musae. 

291.  Pamassi  deserta  per  ardua.] 
famassus  is  a  great  mountain  of 
fhocis,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Moses.  Near  it  was  the  city  Del- 
t^,  famous  for  the  temple  and 
onclft  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  At 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  was  the 
Castalian  spring,  sacred  to  the 
Alnses. 

293*  Devertitur. ll  In  many  co- 
pies it  is  devertitur:  but  Pierius 
^ys  it  is  divertitur  in  all  the  ancient 
Daanuscripts  which  he  has  seen. 

MoUi  clivo.]  Clivus  is  used  both 
&r  the  ascent  and  descent  of  a  hill, 
^rvius  understands  it  in  this  place 
^  signify  a  descent :  *'  facili  itinere 
*[^idescensi(me"  This  interpreta- 
tion .seems    to    agree    best   with 


Virgirs  sense;  for  he  speaks  of 
passing  over  the  mountain;  and 
therefore  he  must  descend  again, 
to  come  to  the  Castalian  spring. 
Grimoaldus  however  takes  it  to 
mean  an  ascent:  ''  per  quae  nemo 
**  vetenim  Poetarum  facili  ascensu 
*' trajicerepotuithactenus,"  Of  the 
same  opinion  is  La  Cerda :  *'  Est 
'^  Castalius  fons  Musarum^  non  in 
''  ipso  vertice  Parnassi,  sed  ad  ima^ 
"  ideo  tantum  per  moUem  quendam 
*'  clivum  ascensus  est  ad  ilium.*' 
Dr.  Trapp  follows  this  interpre- 
tation : 


By  soft  ascent 


Inclining  to  the  pure  Castalian  stream. 

We  find  an  expression  like  this  in 
the  ninth  Eclogue : 


Qua  se  subducere  coUes 


Incipiunt,  moUique  jugum  demittere  clivo^ 
Usque  ad  aquam,  et  veteris  jam  iracta 
cacumina  fagL 

Here  molli  clivo  plainly  signifies  an 
easy  descent;  and  thus  it  is  under- 
stood by  La  Cerda  himself :  *'  A 
^'  clivo  quopiam  molli  leniterque 
*^  sabducto  usque  ad  aquam  Mincii 
''  fluminis,  et  fagum^  cui  prae  senio 
''  fracta  cacumina."  Thus  also  Dr. 
Trapp  translates  .this  passage: 


Where  the  hills  begin 


To  lessen  by  an  easy  soft  descent^ 
Down  to  the  water,  and  the  stunted 
beech. 

294.  Fates.]     See  the  note  on 
ver.  1. 
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Satrti^&i'hSfodSS  Incipi^s  stabulis  edico  in  moilibua  herbam  296 
^J^er''^^n^»^l^  CoTpere  oves,   dum  mox   frondosa   r«ducitur 

hard  ground  should  be  strew- 

ed  with  a  good  quantity  SBStaS : 

Et  multa  duram  stipula  filicumque  maniplis  997 


Sonandum.]  It  is  canendum  in 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

29^*  Incipiens,  &c.]  In  this  pas- 
sage the  Poet  treats  of  the  care  of 
sheep  and  goats^  during  the  winter 
season. 

Stabulis  in  moUihus.]  Servius  in- 
terprets moUihus  warm :  ''  clemen- 
*^  lioribus  et  aeris  temperati ;  y«l 
**  propter  plagam  australem^  vel 
*'  propter  suppositas  herbas  anima- 
"  libus/'  In  this  he  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Trapp : 

First,  I  ordain,  that  in  warm  huts  the 

sheep 
Be  fodderU 

I  rather  choose^  with  La  Cerda^  to 
give  fiMlUhut  its  usual  sense  soft, 
because  he  immediately  tells  us 
that  the  hard  ground  should  be 
littered  with  straw  and  brakes. 
Thus  also  May  translates  it : 


'  But  first  I  oounsell  to  contaiue 

Your  sheep  within  soft  stals  to  feed  at 
home. 

Besides^  Coluraella  expressly  says, 
that  this  litter  is  used,  that  the 
sheep  may  lie  soft:  *'  Deturque 
"  opera^  nequis  humor  subsistat, 
"  ut  semper  quam  aridissimis  fili- 
''  cibus^  vel  culmis  stabula  con- 
"  strata  sint,  quo  purius  et  moll i us 
'^  incubent  fcetse."  It  is  not  very 
usual  with  us,  to  house  our  sheep, 
notwithstanding  our  climate  is  less 
mild  than  that  of  Italy.  But  Mr. 
Mortimer  observes,  that  *'in  Glou- 
"  cestershire  they  house  their  sheep 
'*  every  night,  and  litter  them 
*'  with  clean  straw,  which  affords  a 
*'  great  advantage  to  their  land. by 


"  the  manure,  and  they  say  maktf 
**  their  wool  very  fine." 

Herbam  carpere.']  Cato  says  the 
sheep  should  be  foddered  with  the 
leaves  of  poplars,  elms,  and  oaks: 
^'  Frondem  populneam,  ulmcami 
*'  querneam  csdito^  per  ttmpitt 
**  earn  condito,  npn  peraridtii^ 
'*  pabulum  ovibus."  Varro  mea- 
tions  fig-leaves,  chaff,  grape-stooei 
and  bran :  '*  His  queecuoque  Ji- 
''  bentur,  vescuhtur,  ut  folia  ficttl* 
*'  nea,  et  palea,  et  vinacea:  fiirftnrci 
''  objiciuntur  modice,  ne  paron, 
^*  aut  nimium  satureoiur.*'  Co- 
lumella speaks  also  of  -  elm  ind 
ash  leaves  :  ^'  Alunturautem  com- 
''  modissime  repositis  ulmeis^vdex 
"  fraxino  frondibus.** 

296.  Dum  mox  frondosa  redudiuT 
(Estas.]  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  the  sheep  are  to  be  housed,  till 
the  warm  weather  has  produced  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  food  for 
them  in  the  open  fields.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  summer  is  to  he 
taken  here  in  a  strict  sense;  for 
that  season  began  on  the  ninth  flf 
May :  and  surely  they  never  housed 
their  sheep  till  that  time. 

297.  Duram  humum.]  He  call* 
the  ground  hard,  because  it  wai 
usual  to  pave  their  sheep-cotes 
with  stone :  "  Horum  prassepia 
''  ac  stabula,  ut  sint  pura,  majorem 
"  adhibeant  diligentiam  quamhir* 
''  tis.  Itaque  faciunt  lapide  strati, 
"  ut  urina  necubi  in  stabulo  coo- 
"  sistat." 

Stipula  filicumque  maniplis,]  For 
Jilia;  see  ver.  I89.  of  the  second 
book. 
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era  wbter  humum,  glacies  no  frigida  laedat  ^^^^bJ^J^^ 
i^pecuS)  scabiemque  ferat,  turpeeque  poda^  ^ b£g thelSb^uidfouI 


rvas. 


gouti. 


alarly  carefiil,  to  give  instruc- 
Jbout  keeping  the  sheep  clean 
*y  in  their  cotes.  Thus  Cato : 
m  et  bubus  diligenter  sub- 
Mmt,  ungulae  curentur  .... 
menta  si  deerant>  frondem 
leam  legito,  earn  substernito 
H10;  bubusquc.**  Varro  says 
vement  should  be  laid  slop- 
bat  it  may  easily  be  swept 

because  wet  spoils  the  wool 
isorders  the  sheep.  He  adds 
resh  litter  should  be  often 
them^  that  they  may  lie  soft 
lean :  '*  Ubi  stent,  solum 
*tei  esse  eruderatum,  et  pro- 
am,  ut  everri  facile  possit,  ac 
purum  :  non  enim  solum  ea 
3  lanam  corrumpitovium,  sed 
n  ungulas,  ac  scabras  fieri 
t.  Cum  aliquot  dies  stete- 
.,  subjicere  oportet  virgulta 
quo  moliius  requiescant, 
3resque  sint :  libentius  enim 
»ascuntur." 

Glades  ne  frigida  lasdat  molle 
Columella  says  that  sheep, 
1  they  are  the  best  clothed 
animals,  are  nevertheless  the 
inpatient  both  of  cold  and 
'^  Id  pecus,  quamvis  ex  om* 
8  animalibus  vestitissimum, 
fris  tamen  impatientissimum 
dec  minus  sestivi  vaporis." 

Scahiem.1    See  ver.  441. 
pesque  podagras,]  Ihaveven- 
»  translate  podap^a  ike  gouU 
I  I  have  not  been  informed 
or  sheep  are  ever  subject  to 

distemper.  The  Poet  cer- 
means  some  kind  of  tumour 
feet:  and  probably  it  is  the 
listemper  with  that,  which 
sUa  has  described  under  the 


name  of  clavu  He  says  they  are 
of  two  sorts :  one  is,  when  there  is 
a  filth  and  galling  in  the  parting  of 
the  hoof;  Sie  omer,  when  there  is 
a  tubercle  in  the  same  place,  with  a 
hair  in  the  middle,  and  a  worm 
under  it  The  former  is  cured  by 
tar ;  or  by  alum  and  sulphur  mixed 
widi  vinegar ;  or  by  a  young  pome- 
granate, before  the  seeds  are  formed, 
pounded  with  alum,  and  then  co- 
vered with  vinegar;  or  by  verde- 
gris  crumbled  upon  it;  or  by  burnt 
galls  levigated  with  austere  wine, 
and  laid  upon  the  part.  The  tu- 
bercle, which  has  the  worm  at  the 
botUmi,  must  be  cut  carefully  round, 
that  the  animalcule  be  not  wounded, 
for  if  that  should  happen,  it  sends 
forth  a  venomous  sanies,  which 
makes  the  wound  incurable,  so  that 
the  whole  foot  must  be  taken  off: 
and  when  you  have  carefully  cut 
out  the  tubercle,  you  must  drop 
melted  suet  into  the  place :  *'  Clavi 
quoque  dupliciter  infestant  ovem, 
sive  cum  subluvies  atoue  inter- 
trigo in  ipso  disciimine  ungulce 
nascitur,  seu  cum  idem  locus  tu- 
'^  berculum  habet,  cujus  media  fere 
"  parte  canino  similis  extat  pilus, 
'^  eique  subest  vermiculus.  Sub- 
'^  luvies,  et  intertrigo  pice  per  se 
*^  liquida,  vel  alilnune  et  sulfure, 
'*  atque  aceto  mistis  rite  eruentur, 
*^  vel  tenero  punico  malo,  prius 
'^  quam  grana  faciat,  cum  alumine 
'^pinsito,  superfusaque  aceto,  vel 
*'  aeris  eerugine  ji^ata,  vel  coxn- 
'^  busta  gaUa  cum  austero  vino  le- 
^'  vigata,  et  superposita:  tubercu- 
**  lum,  cui  subest  vermiculus,  ferro 
quam  acutissime  circiuusecari 
oportet,  ne,  dum  amputator  etiam. 
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Then  leaving  the  sheep,  I 
cyrderthe  leafy  arbutes  to  suf- 
fice the  goats :  and  that  they 
should  have  fresh  water,  and 
that  the  cotes  sliould  be  turn- 
ed irom  the  winds  oppodte 
to  the  wincer  sun,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  south;  when 
cold  Aquarius  now  sets,  and 
pours  forth  his  water  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Nor  are 
these  to  be  tended  by  us  with 
less  care,  nor  are  they  less 
useful  j  tnough  the  Miledan 


Post  hinc  digressus  jubeo  frondentia  capris  300 
Arbuta  sufficere,  et  fluvios  praebere  cecentes; 
Et  stabula  a  ventis  hyberno  opponere  soli 
Ad  medium  con  versa  diem ;  cum  frigidus  olim 
Jam  cadit,  extremoque  irrorat  Aquarius  amio. 
Hse  quoque  non  cura  nobis  leviore  tuendse,  305 
Nee  minor  usus  erit :  quamvis  Milesia  magno 


«'  quod  infra  est,  animal  vulnere- 
*'  mus :  id  enim  cum  sauciatur,  ve- 
<'  nenatam  saniem  mittit,  qua  re- 
•'  spersum  vulnus  ita  insanabile  fa- 
<^  cit,  ut  totus  pes  amputandus  sit : 
^'  et  cum  tuberculum  diligenter  cir- 
"  cumcideris,  candens  sevum  vul- 
**neri  per  ardentem  taedam  instil- 
'^  lato."  Perhaps  Virgil  means  the 
first  sort,  and  therefore  gives  this 
disease  the  epithet  ttirpis, 

300.  Frondentia  arbuia.]  In  the 
first  book,  Virgil  uses  arhulum  for 
the  fruit,  and  in  the  second,  arbutus 
for  the  tree:  but  here  arbutum  is 
used  for  the  tree.  The  epithet 
Jhmdentia  is  a  plain  proof,  that  in 
this  place  he  means  the  tree,  which 
is  an  ever-green,  and  therefore  sup- 
plies the  goats  with  browze  in  win- 
ter, of  which  season  Virgil  is  now 
speaking.  Columella  mentions  the 
arbutus  among  those  shrubs  which 
are  coveted  by  goats :  "  Id  autem 
'^  genus  dumeta  potius,  quam  cam- 
*^  pestre  situm  desiderat :  asperisque 
*^  etiam  locis,  ac  sylvestribus  optime 
'^  pascitur.  Nam  nee  rubos  aver- 
'*  satur,  nee  vepribus  ofFenditur,  et 
"  arbusculis,  frutetisque  maxime 
"  gaudet.  Ea  sunt  arbutus,  atque 
*'  alatemus,  cytisusque  agrestis. 
*'Nec  minus  ilignei,  querneique 
*^frutices,  qui  in  altitudinem  non 
"  prosiliunt." 

303.  Cum  frigidus  olim  jam  cadit, 
&c.]  In  one  of  the  Arundelian 
manuscripts  it  is  dum  instead  of 
cum. 


In  this  place,  as  Ruaeus  well  ob- 
serves, Virgil  must  mean  that  year 
which  began  with  March,  for  4^qii«- 
rius  was  reckoned  to  rise  about  the 
middle  of  January,  and  to  set  about 
the  middle  of  February.  Aquariui 
is  represented  pouring  water  out  of 
an  urn,  and  was  esteemed  a  rainy 
sign.  ' 

S05.  Hce  ....  tuendas.l  Servins 
reads  hoec  ....  tuenda,  and  says  the 
Poet  uses  the  neuter  gender  ngiufr' 
tively.  In  this  he  is  followed  by 
several  of  the  oldest  editors.  But 
Heinsius,  and  almost  all  the  late 
editors  read  has  .  ,  . .  tuendce,  whidi 
reading  I  find  also  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts, which  I  have  collated.  In 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts,  it 
is  nee  instead  of  hce. 

306,  Nee  minor  usus  erit,]  Goats 
are  of  no  less  value  than  sheep:  for 
they  are  very  fruitful,  and  yield 
abundance  of  milk,  which  is  very 
little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ass,  in  nourishing  weak,  and  re- 
storing wasting  bodies.  They  are 
kept  with  very  little  expence,  for 
they  will  feed  on  briars,  and  almost 
any  wild  shrubs.  The  kids  are 
very  good  meat:  they  dimb  the 
steepest  rocks  and  precipices: 
though  their  feet  do  not  at  all  seem 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

Qjuamvis  Milesia  magno  vellera 
mutenturJ]  Miletus  was  a  city  on 
the  borders  of  Ionia  and  Caria,  h- 
mous  for  the  best  wool,  of  which  the 
Milesian  garments  were  made,  which 
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Vellera  mutentur,  Tyrios  incocta  rubores. 
Densior  hino  soboles;  hinc  largi  copia  lactis. 
Quam  magis  exhausto  spumaverit  ubere  mulc- 
tra ;  S09 

Lseta  magis  pressis  iQanabunt  flumina  tnammis. 
Nee  miDu^  interea  barbas  incaaaque  menta. 


fleeces  being  itaiDed  with 
TjrrUn  dve  teU  f or  a  laree 
price.  These  are  more  firuK- 
rbl,  those  afford  a  greater 
plaityofmilk.  Themorethe 
pill  froths  with  their  exhaust- 
ed udders,  the  larger  streams 
will  flow  from  thefr  prened 
dugs.  Besides,  the  beards  and 
hoary  chkif. 


were  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ladies^ 
fbr  their  delicate  softness. 

In  magno  mutentur  the  Poet 
dudes  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
dianging  one  conmiodity  for  an- 
odier^  before  the  general  use  of 
mon^. 

307.  Tyrios  incocla  ruhores,']  See 
liie  note  on  Tyrur  conspectus  in 
oHro,  ver.  17. 

S08.  Densior  hinc  soboles,]  Co- 
hinella  says  a  goat,  if  she  is  of  a 
giood  sort^  ft'equently  brings  forth 
tiro^  and  sometimes  three  kids  at  a 
time:  '^  Parit  autem  si  est  generosa 
"  proles^  frequenter  duos^  nonnun- 
-quamtrigeminos." 

309.  Quam  magis.']  Pierius  says 
it  is  quo  magis  in  the  Roman^  and 
other  ancient  manuscripts. 

310.  Flumina.'}  So  I  read,  with 
Heinsius,  and  Ruaeus.  Pierius  says 
it  is  ubera,  in  the  Roman,  the  Lom- 
bard^ and  other  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts. He  seems  to  think  ubera 
the  true  reading;  and  that  the 
transcribers,  observing  ubere  in  the 
preceding  fine,  were  afraid  of  re- 
peating ubera  in  this;  and  therefore 
sabatdtatedjlumina.  La  Cerda  also 
thinks,  that  those  who  read  Jlumina, 
deprive  this  passage  of  a  great  ele- 
mice.  I  find  ubera  in  the  King's, 
me  Bodleian^  both  the  Arundelian, 
)md  both  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 
In  the  Cambrid^  manuscript,  and 
in  most  of  the  latter  editions,  it  is 
frnndna,  which  appears  to  be  no 
inelegant  reading.  Pierius  also  al- 
lows that  jlumina  is  a  metaphorical 
hyperbdie,    very    proper    in    this 
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place,  to  express  an  extracnrdinary 
abundance  of  milk. 

311.  Barbas  incqnaque  menta  Ci- 
nyphii  tondenl  hird.]  Cin3rphus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  is  a  river  of 
Africa.  According  to  Pliny,  Cynips 
is  the  name  both  of  a  river  and  a 
country :  '*  Augylse  ipsi  medio  fere 
*^  spatio  locantur  ab  Ethiopia,  quse 
"  ad  occidentem  vergit,  et  a  regione 
quae  duas  Syrtes  inteijacet,  pari 
utrinque  intervallo,  sed  littore 
inter  duas  Syrtes,  ccl.  M.  pass. 
Ibi  civitas  (Eensis,  Cynips  fluviiis 
'^  ac  reffio."  This  country  seems 
to  be  Slat  which  is  now  called 
Tripoly,  CEa  being  one  of  the  three 
cities,  which  were  joined  to  nuike 
the  city  TripoUs.  This  country 
was  famous  for  goats  with  the 
longest  hair ;  whence  these  animals 
are  often  called  Cinyphian.  Thus 
Martial: 

Cujus  livida  naribus  caninis       * 
Depehdet  glacies,  rigetque  barba, 
Qualem  forficibus  iqetit  supinia 
Tonsor  Cinyphio  Cylix  tnarito:   . 

And 

Non  ho8  lana  dedit,  sed  olentis  barba 
mariti: 
Cinyphio  poterit  planta  latere  sinu* 

Some  grammarians  take  CynipkU 
hirci  to  be  the  nottsnatiTve  case,  and 
tondent  to  be  put  for  tondeniur. 
But  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
Cinyphii  hirci  is  the  genitive  case ; 
ana  that  pastores  understood  is  the 
nominative  case  before  the  active 
verb  tondent.  Perhaps  Cinyphii  is 
the  nominative  case  to  tondent :  and 
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andahaggy  hairs  of  the  Ciny- 
pbian  &>3Lti  are  ^om«  for  tA& 
iwB  or  the  camps  and  for 
coveriihrs  to  nuaerable  mari* 
iierii.  Suit  they  feed  in  the 
woods,  and  on  tne  summits  of 
Lycaeus,  and  browse  on  the 
PKickly  bgtambks,  and  the 
hui^e*  thftt  love  high  places* 
And  the  she-goats  retnembtfr 
to  return  to  their  cotes  of  their 
own  accord,  and  carry  their 
kids  with  them,  and  can 
scarce  step  over  the  tlireshold 
with  their  swelling  udders. 
Therefore,  as  they  take  less 
care  to  provide  against  want, 
you  must  be  the  more  carehil 
to  defend  them  fh>ra  ice  and 
snowy  winds;  and  joyfully 
supply  them  with  food,  and 
tvwggy  pasture :  nor  niusf  you 
shut  i4>  your  stores  of  hay 
djuine  the  whole  winter. 
But  vmen  the  waxm  weather 
TCkncet  with  Inviting  Ze- 
phyrs, 


Cinyphii  tond^ot  hirei,  setasque  comantesi 
Usum  in  castronun)  et  roiseri$  velaoEaom  Aftutk. 
Pascuntur  v^ro  sylvas  et  suBuna  Lyceei,       3H 
Horrentesque  rubos,  et  amantes  ardua  dumos. 
Atque  ipsae  memores  redeunt  in  tecta,  suQsqne 
Ducunt,  et  grayidp  superant  yix  ubere  linnen.. 
Ergx)  omui  studio  glaciem  ventosque  alvales, 
Quo  minor  est  illis  curae  mprtalis  egestas, 
Aveites;  victumque  feres,  et  virgea  laBtus      S20 
Pabula;  nee  tota  claudes  foenilia  brnma. 
At  vero,  zephyris  cum  laeta  vocantibus  aestag, 


then  this  passage  should  be  thus 
translated :  "  the  Cinyphians  shave 
"  the  beards  aod  hoary  chins  of  the 
go^t*'  This  sense  is  admitted  by 
Grnmoaldus:  '^  Libyd  pastores  ab« 
''  radunt  hirquinas  barbas^  See.*' 
Cinyphius  is  us^  for  the  people 
by  Martial: 

Stat  caper  iEolio  Thebani  vellere  Phryxi 
Cultus:  ab  hoc  mallet  vectafuissesoror. 

Hunc  nee  Cinyphius  tonsor  viojaverit, 
et  tu 
Ipse  tua  pasci  vite,  Lyae,  velis. 

Pierius  says  it  is  hircis  in  the  Ro- 
man, and  in  some  other  ancient 
manuscripts. 

313.  Usum  in  casirorum,  et  miseris 
velamina  nauiisJ]  Varro  says  that 
goats  are  shorn  for  the  use  of 
sailors,  and  engines  of  war:  "  Ut 
**  fructum  ovis  e  lana  ad  vestimen- 
*'  tum  :  sic  capra  pilos  ministrat  ad 
''  usum  nauticum,  et  ad  bellica  tor- 
'^  menta,  et  fabrilia  vasa." 

314.  Lyccs%,'\  hy casus  is  a  moun- 
tain of  Arcadia.  It  seems  to  be  put 
here  for  mountains  in  general. 

315.  Horreniesque  ru})os,'\  Rubus 
is  the  bramble  or  blackberry  bush; 
for  Pliny  says  they  bear  a  fruit  like 
mulberries^:  "  Rubi  mora  ferunt." 

31 6.  Suosque  d/Hcunf]  S^'vius 
interprets   sjioe   their  young;    in 


which  he  is  followed  by  most  of 
the  commentators  and  translaton* 
But  La  Cerda  thinks  it  means  their 
pastors, 

319.  Minor.]  Servius  reads  i»jnar. 
It  is  minor  also  in  the  Cambridge 
the  Bodleian^  both  the  Arundelitt), 
and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead*s  nanu* 
scripts.  In  the  other  manuidipt 
of  Dr.  Mead  it  is  minus,  which  is 
admitted  by  Heinsius,  axid  most  of 
the  editors.  But  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  5  in  this  line  inducer  me 
to  believe,  that  Virgil  rather  wrote 
itiinor,  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  sibi- 
lation.  In  the  old  Nurenberg  edU 
tion  it  is  minor.  In  the  King's 
manuscript  it  is  major,  which  can* 
not  be  right. 

The  sense  of  this  passage  seems 
to  be,  that. as  goats  give  us  so  little 
trouble,  browsing  upon  any  wild 
bushes,  which  sheep  will  not  toudi; 
as  they  wander  over  the  rocks  and 
precipices,  where  other  cattle  can- 
not tread;  as  they  come  home  of 
their  own  accord,  without  requiring 
the  care  of  a  shepherd ;  we  ought 
in  justice  to  take  care  of  tbeoij 
and  allow  them  a  sufficient  qaan^ 
tity  of  food  in  winter. 

322.  At  vero^  &c.]     In  t]^  pas- 
sage we  are  ini^rmed  how  sb^ 
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In    Bahus  Btrumqoe  grewMa  atque  in  pascua  CV.'''kM 'iTwn.^Sd  l^o 

.  ,    -  p.nurEi.     Let  a  tike  the 

millei.  <™l  mi>  It  till!  flnt  iMi>K 

IiUfciferi  priitto  cum  sidwe  frigida  fura  I"  h™,?'^n  "m^'d^^  ^ 

t^rpMnus,  dum  mane  novum,  dam  graminB  mf™o^1^i!™To^ 

CMtettt,  S23    veil  (tun  bkic  brought  do 

Et  ro6  in  tenera  peceri  gratissimus  herba. 
Ind^  abi  qnarta  siHni  cieli  collegerit  bora, 


ind  goaU  are  to  be  managed,  when  fer.     Columella    approre*    of  the 

Ae  weather  begins  to  ^ow  warm,  time  of  fieeding  and  watering,  men- 

Ze^tgrit    Clan    lata    vocantibus  doned  by  the  Poet:  "  De  tempori- 

Mfa«r]     The  west  Wind,  called  by  "  bus  autem  pascmdi,  et  ad  aquam 

ike  Rfunana  Farouius,  and  by  the  "  ducendi  per  testatem  non  aliter 

Gteefce  Zephyras,  was  thought  to  "  sentio,  quam  ut  prodidit  Maro; 

ntraduce  the  spring.    Thus  Pliny:  "  Luciferi  primo,  &c." 
"  Tertia  a  septentrione  lines,  quam         S25.    Dam    nuine    tiovtcm,    &c] 

"  per  latitudinem  umta'te  duxihms.  Here     the     Poet    follows    Varro : 

"et  decamanam  vocavimus,  esor-  "  JEstate prima  luce  ezeant 

"turn  hsbet  cequinoctialetn,  ven-  "  past-mi,    propterea     quod    tunc 

^tvmqueSubsolanum,  GrscisApe-  "  herba  roscida  meiidianam,  qiue 

"lioten  dictum.     In  hunc  salubri-  "  est  aridior,  jucunditale  pneatat" 
"bos  liKis  viliie  vineaque  spectent.         326.  Herba.]  Most  of  the  editors 

"  Ipse   lenitn'  pluvius,   tamen  est  have  est  after  herba :  I  find  it  also 

"Mcdor  Favomus,  ex  adverso  ejus  in  both   Dr.   Mead's  manuscripts. 

"  db  sequinoctiali  occasu,  Zephyrus  It  is  wanting  however  in  the  King's, 

*A  Ori£cis    Dominatiis.     In  nunc  the  Cambridge,  the  Budleiau,  and 

"ipectare  oliveta  Cato  jussit.     Hie  both  the  Arundelian  manuscripts, 

"  ver  inchoat,  aperitque  terras  tenui  Heinsius  also  and  Masvicius  leave 

"frigore  saluber.     Hie  vites  pn-  aalest. 

"  tandi,  frugesque  curandi,  arbores         This  verse  is  also  in  the  eighth 

"  serend),    poma    inserendi,    oleaa  Eclogue. 

"traeJandi  jus  dabit  afflatuque  nu-         S27.  Uhi  quaria  sitim  cteli  coUe- 

"  tricium  exercebit."  gerii  kora.'\     The  I'oet  is  thoui^  to 

I   have  translated  (estas  warm  mean  such  hours,  as  divide  the  ar- 

Weathef  in  this  place.     He  means  tificial  day  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

by  this  word,  from  the  beginning  Thus,  nt  the  equinox,  the  fourth 

«f  the  spring,  to  the  autumnal  equi-  hour  will  be  at  ten  in  die  morning : 

nox.    See  the  note  on  ver.  296.  but  at  the  solstice,  it  wiU  be  at  hSf 

■   S«3.    Millet.']     Fulvius   Ursinus  an  hour  after  nine  in  Italy,  where 

•ays   it  is  miltel  in  some  anciept  the  day  is  then  fifteen  hours  long, 

manuscripts,  which  he  takes  to  be  according  to   Pliny :    "  Sic  fit,  ut 


Ae  tttte  reading. 

SS*.  Laeiferi.']  The  planet  Ve- 
IRH,  when  she  appears  in  the  even- 
ing, ia  Called  Vesper  or  Hesperus  j 
in  tb*  m<mtSng  she  ia  callec}  Luci- 


vario  lucis  Incremento  in  Merde 

longissiraus  dies  xfi  horas  teqUi- 

noctiales,  et    octo    partes  ndius 

"  horte    colligat,  Alexandria   vero 

horas.     In  Italia  qilindecim. 
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Sfu/rSdffS?5thSSJ  Et  cantu  querulae  rumpent  arbusta  cicadae; 
to^SISk^Sc'JJSitaff^J^  Ad  putcos,  aut  alta  greges  ad  stagna jubeto 

inoJikcntrOaghsattficwelU,  m.       •  ^  vi  t  ^^^ 

at  the  deep  pootej  but  in  CuiTentem  uiirnis  potare  canal ibus  undani ;  330 

E  heat  of  noon  let  them  ..  . 

.^Sstibus  at  mediis  umbrosam  exquirere  Tallem, 


or 

the _ 

tedc  the  shady  valley* 


"  In  Britannia  xviL"  In  England^ 
according  to  this  interpretation^  the 
fourth  hour  will  be  about  nine. 

Grimoaldus  seems  to  understand 
the  Poet  to  mean  by  the  words  now 
under  consideration^  rvhen  the  fourth 
hour  has  gathered  the  drought  of  the 
air:  '^  cum  hora  post  exortum  so- 
'^  lem  quarta  siccitatem  aeris  con- 
*'  traxerit^  roremque  calore  absump- 
'^  serit/'  In  this  sense  May  trans- 
lates it : 


That  dew  away 


Tane  by  the  fourth  houres  thirsty  sun. 

But  I  rather  believe^  with  La  Cerda^ 
that  Virgil's  meaning  is,  when  the 
fourth  hour  of  the  day  has  made  the 
cattle  thirsty.  Ovid  uses  sitim  colli- 
gere  not  for  gathering  up  the  dew, 
but  for  growing  thirsty : 

Jamque   Chimffiriferae,  cum   sol  gravis 

ureret  arva, 
Finibus  in  Lycise  longo  dea  fessa  labore, 
Sidereo  siccata  sitim  ccttegit  ab  aestu. 

Dr.  Trapp's  translation  is  according 
to  this  sense : 


But  when  advancing  day. 


At  the  fourth  hour,  gives  thirst  to  men 
and  beasts. 

Dryden  comprehends  both   inter- 
pretations : 

But   when  the  day's  fourth   hour  has 

drawn  the  dewsj 
And  the   sun's   sultry  heat  their  thirst 

renews, 

328.  Et  cantu ^  queruloe  rumpent 
arbusta  cicadce.]  This  line  is  an 
imitation  of  Hesiod,  if  Hesiod  is  the 
autlior  of  the  'Av^U  'H^xK?iiovg : 


It  has  been  usual  to  render  dcaik 
grasshopper,  but  very  erronooualy: 
for  the  cicada  is  an  insect  of  a  very 
different  sort.  It  has  a  rounder  and 
shorter  body^  is  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour^ sits  upon  trees^  and  makes  a 
noise  five  times  louder  than  a  grasft- 
hopper.  ,  They  begin  their  song  a» 
soon  as  the  sun  grows  hot^  and  con- 
tinue singing  tftl  it  sets.  Their, 
wings  are  beautiful^  being  streaked 
with  silver,  and  marked  with  brown 
spots.  The  outer  wings  are  twice 
as  long  as  the  inner^  and  more  ▼&- 
negated.  They  are  very  numerous 
in  the  hot  countries^  but  have  not 
been  found  on  this  side  the  Alps 
and  Cevennea  The  proper  Latmr 
name  for  a  grasshopper  is  locuda. 

Tithonus  the  son  of  Laomedoo, 
king  of  Troy,  was  beloved  by  Au- 
rora, and  obtained  of  her  an  ex- 
ceeding long  life.  When  he  had 
lived  many  years,  he  at  length 
dwindled  into  a  cicada:  thus  Ho- 
race : 

Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus. 

The  Poet  is  thought  to  allude  to 
this  fable,  when  he  uses  the  epithet 
qzierulce. 

330.  Ilignis  canalibus.]  Ilex  is 
the  ever-green  or  holm  oak.  Pi6- 
rius  says  it  is  lignis  for  ligneis  in 
the  Roman  manuscript:  I  find  in 
lignis  in  the  King's  manuscript. 

331.  ^siibus  at  mediis  umbrosam 
exquirere  vallem.]  "  In  the  Lombard 
^'  manuscript  it  is  ceslibus  aut  medus: 
''  in  some  other  ancient  copies  ae 
"  mediis:  in  the  Lombard  acquirere, 
"  which  I  do  not  like.  But  I  am 
''  not  displeased  with  at  instead  of 
*'  aut ;  for  thus  there  are  four  pre- 
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SOI 


i  magna  Jovis  antiquo  robore  quercus 
tes  tendat  ramos :  aut  sicubi  nigrum 
18  crebris  sacra  nemus  accubet  umbra, 
tetraes  dare   rursus    aquas,    et   pasoere 
ursns  335 

id  occasum :  cum  firigidus  aera  yeq)er 
erat,  et  saltus  reficit  jam  roscida  luna, 
ique     Alcyonen     resonant,     acalanthida 
ami. 


where  aome  large  old  Mk  of 
Tupiter  extendi  its  spreading 
bought,  or  where  some  dusky 
grove  of  tUck  hokn-oaks  lets 
faU  ss  sacred  shade.  Then 
let  them  have  clear  water 
again,  and  be  fisd  again  at  the 
settimr  of  the  sun;  when 
cod  Vciper  tempers  the  air, 
and  the  dewv  moon  now  re- 
freshes the  lawns,  and  the 
shores  lesoondwlthhalcfons* 
and  the  bushes  wlih  gold- 
finches* 


I  to  be  observed  every  day ; 
ed  them  in  the  morning,  to 
them  drink  at  the  fourth 
',  to  shade  them  at  noon^  and 
!ed  them  again  in  the  even- 

•       PlERIUS. 

id  ac  in  some  old  editions: 
i  in  the  King*s  manuscript, 
me  of  Dr.  Mead*s,  and  ut  in 
d  Venice  edition  of  1482. 
is  generally  received. 
I  precept  of  shading  the  sheep 
1  is  taken  from  Varro :  '^  Cir- 

meridianos  aestus,  dum  de- 
»cant.  Sub  umbriferas  rupes^ 
urbores  patulas  subjidunt, 
id  refi^gerato  aere  vespertino, 
OS  pascant  ad  solis  occasum." 
id  an  allusion  to  this  custom. 
Canticles :  "  Tell  me,  O  thou 
m  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou 
9st,  where  thou  makest  thy 
:  to  rest  at  noon." 
Litoraque    Alcyonem    reso* 

See  the  note  on  dilectoe  The- 
oyones,  book  i.  ver.  SQ^, 
umthida  dumL]  Most  editors 
in  reading  et  Acanthida  dumi: 
erius  affirais,  that  it  is  acalan- 
n  all  the  manuscripts^  which 
litted  by  Heinsius  and  Mas- 
In  the  King's,  and  in  one 
.  Mead's  manuscripts,  it  is 
Ihida;  in  both  the*Arunde- 
ipies,  it  is  alhalantida  ;  ia  the 
orenberg  edition  it  is  achan- 


tida,  AcalatUhis  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  authors:  Suidas  mentions 
it  as  the  name  of  a  bird :  'A»m)iWf^U, 
u^f  i^mv.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  with  dxtifBts,  which  seems  to 
be  derived  from  iixaf^M,  a  prickle, 
because  it  lives  amongst  thoiiis, 
and  eats  the  seeds  of  thistles. 
Hence  in  Latin  it  is  called  cardueUs, 
from  carduus,  a  thistle,  in  Italian 
cardello  or  cardellino,  and  is  by  us 
a  thisiU-Jinch,  and,  from  a  beautiful 
yellow  stripe  across  its  wing,  a  gold^ 
finch.  Some  take  it  to  be  a  night* 
ingale,  others  a  linnet  May  trans- 
lates it  a  linnet : 

— ^  Kings-fisheTS  play  on  shore, 
And  thistles*  tops  are  fiU'fl  with  linnets* 
store. 

And  Dryden : 

• 

When  linnets  fiU  the  woods  with  tuneful 

sound. 
And  hollow  shores  the  haIc3ron*s  voice  re- 

houhd. 

La  Cerda  thinks  it  is  what  they  call 
in  Spanish  silguero,  and  Ruaeus  says 
it  is  the  chardoneret,  both  which 
names  belong  to  the  bird,  which 
we  call  a  goldfinch.  Thus  also 
Dr.  Trapp  tran^ates  it : 


The  shores  halcyone  resound; 


And  the  sweet  goldfinch  warbles  thro' 
the  brakes. 

As  the  Poet  describes  the  eveniDg 
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S^tiftSitoaonSfifir  Q"^^  ^^^ pastores Libyse,  quid  pascuft T^nsu 


MrfMMMl 


■kMk^aa 


•|lit 


■•Aii* 


by  the  singing  of  this  bird^  it  is  not 
ixjipi^bable^  tnat  he  might  mean  the 
nightingale:  but  ad  I  do  not  find 
any  sufficient  authority  to  translate 
dcaianthis  a  nighlingale,  I  have  ad*- 
hered  to  the  common  opinion,  in 
rendering  it  a  goldfinch. 

SS9.  Quid  tibi  pastores,  &fc.] 
Having  just  mentioned  the  care  of 
keeping  sheep  and  goats  within 
do^rs^  he  takes  occasion  to  digress 
poetically  into  an  account  of  the 
African  sheph^ds^  who  wander 
with  their  flocks  over  the  vast  de< 
^axtJE^  without  any  settled  habita- 
tion. 

Libya  vfhB  used  by  the  ancients^ 
to  express  not  only  a  part  of  Africa, 
adjoining  to  £g3rpt«  but  also  all  that 
division  of  the  world,  which  is 
usually  called  Africa.  It  is  gene^ 
rally  diought,  that  the  Poet  in  this 
place,  means  the  Numidians,  or 
Nomades,  so  called  from  teftn  pas^ 
iurey  who  used  to  change  their  ha- 
bitations, carrying  their  tents  along 
witt  them,  according  to  Pliny: 
*'  Numidae  vero  Nomades,  a  per- 
'^  mutandis  pabulis :  mapalia  sua, 
'*  hoc  est  domus,  plaustris  circum- 
*'  ferentes."  Sallust  also  gives  an 
accomit  of  the  origin  of  these  Nu- 
midians, and  describes  their  mapa- 
lia or  tents.  He  tells  us  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  Afri- 
cans, Hercules  died  in  Spain,  upon 
which  his  army,  that  was  composed 
of  divers  nations,  dispersed  and 
settled  colonies  in  several  places. 
The  Medes,  Persians,  and  Arme- 
nians, passed  over  into  Africa,  and 
possessed  those  parts,  which  were 
nearest  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  The 
Persians  settling  more  within  the 
ocean,  and  finding  no  timber  in 
their  own  country,  and  having  no 
opportunity  of  trading  with  Spain, 
on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the 


sea  l>etween  them,  and  of  their  not 
understatiditig  itauch  olbei^s  hoi- 
guage,  had  no  other  way  of  making 
houses  than  by  turning  the  keels  dl 
their  vessels  upwards,  and  lit&^ 
under  the  shelter  of  f^em.  Thejr 
intermarried  with  the  GcetuU,  and 
because  they  oflen  changed  thdf 
seats,  according  to  the  difference  of 
pasture,  they  called  themselves  Nu- 
midians.  He  adds  that  even  in  fats 
time  the  wandering  Numidiszu 
made  their  houses  or  teitts  with 
long  bending  roofe,  like  hulki  of 
ships,  which  they  call  mofdia* 
*^  Sed  postquam  in  Hispaaia  Htr- 
^\  cules,  sicut  Afri  putant,  intefiit: 
^'  exercitus  ejus  ccmipositus  ex  gCQ- 
^^  tibus  variis,  amisso  duce,  ae  pas- 
sim multis  sibi  quisque  imperitmi 
petentibus,  brevi  dilabitur.  Ex 
eo  numero  Medi,  Persse,  ct  A^ 
'^  menii»  navibus  in  Africam  tvanw 
vecti,  proximos  nostro  man  kioos 
occupavere.  Sed  Persae  iotri 
Oceanum  magis:  hique  alveos 
navium  inversos  pro  tuguriis  Ba- 
^'  buere :  quia  neque  materia  in 
agris,  neque  ab  Hispanis  emundi, 
aut  mutandi  copia  erat.  Mare 
magnum,  et  ignara  lingua  com- 
*^  mercia  prohibebant.  Hi  paulatim 
*^  per  connubia  Gsetulos  secum  mis- 
^^  cuere,  et  quia  ssepe  tentantes  agros, 
*^  alia,  deinde  alia  loca  petiverast, 
"  semetipsi,  Numidae  appellavere. 
"  Cspterum  adhuc  sedificia  Numi- 
^'  darum  agrestium,  quse  matuJk 
"  illi  vocant,  oblonga,  incurvis  la- 
^'  teribus  tecta,  quasi  navium  cari- 
*'  use  sunt"  The  Numidians  there- 
fore being  famous  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  having  no  settled  habitatioa, 
the  Poet  is  supposed  to  use  Libyi 
or  Africa  for  Numidia.  But  perluqi* 
he  might  allude  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Africa ;  who  were  the 
Gcettdi  and  the  Libtfes,  and  lired 
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diem   noctemque,   et    totum  es  ordme  ^>  "wiiuie  ^tif^^^^ 

and  go  thniu£li  long  deAar» 
wkhout  anyflxed  abode 


air,  itque  pecu*  ioaga  in  deserta  sine  uUis 
idis:  tantum  campijacet:  omnia  secuBi 
otarius  Afer  a^t,  tectumquc,  Laremque, 


:«id;  llw- 
atrtf.  is 


cattle,  bein^  governed  by  no  inhabited  by  these  shepherds :  who 

nt  wandering  up  and  downj  being  expelled  by  Joshua,  invaded 

Mtching    their    tents    where  the  lower  Egypt,  easily  conquered 

OTcrtook   them.     We  learn  k,  aad  ^ected  a  kingdosa,  wbi^ 

ftm  the  Carthaginian  books,  was   governed   by   a.  succession  of 

3d  to  king  Hiempsal,  as  they  kingsof  the  race  of  these  ghepherds. 

loted  bj^  tjaliust:   "  Sed  qui  They  were  afterwaids  expelled  by 

tales  initio  A&icam  habuerint,  tjie  kings  of  the  upper  Egypt,  and 

{DC  postea  accesserint,  aut  quo  Bed  into  Phcenicia,  Arabia,  Lybia, 

ointersepennixtisint;quaiu  and  other  places,  in  the  days  of 

B  ab  ea  fama,  quae  plerosque  Eli,    Samuel,    Saul,    and    David, 

aet,  diversum  est;  tamea  uti  This  seems  to  be  the  niost  anci«il 

bria  Punicis,  qui  regis  Hiemp-  account  (MT  the  inhabitants  of  Libya; 

dicebantur,    interpretatum  whom   therefore  we  find  to  hav« 

a  est ;  utique  rem  sese  habere  been  originally  shepherds. 

ores  ejus  tert«e  putant;  quam  I  a-ai  not  igtmraiit  that  this  sy*- 

animis  dicam:  cxterum  fides  tem  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 

rei  penes  autorea  erit     Afri-  some  chronologers,  who  make  the 

initium  habuere  Gtetuli,  et  invusion  of  Egypt  by  the  shepherds 

ie»,  asperi  incultique;  quels  much  more  ancient,  and  suppose 

8  erat  caro  ferina  atque  humi  that  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom 

llum,  uti  pecoribus.     Hi  ne-  Abraham  conversed,  to  have  been 

nxwibus,  neque  lege,  aut  ira-  of  that  rare.     But,  as  Sir   Isaac 

3  cujusquam  regebantur :  va-  Newton  observes,  it  is  plain  that 
palautes,  quas  nox  coegerat  Kgypt  was  not  under  the  govern- 
a  lubebant"      The  nations,  mentoftbe  shepherds  in  the  time 

in  the  most  ancient  times  of  Joseph,  but  were  either  drirea 

4  on  the  east  of  Egypt,  seem  out  before  that  time,  or  did  not 
e  been  shepherds,  aa  we  may  invade  Egypt  till  after  the  depar- 

from  many  passages  in  the  lure   of  the    children    of    Israel  j 

r  of  Abraham  and  his  de-  vbich  latter  opinion   seema  most 

intB.     The  rehgion  and  cua-  probable,   aa  the  best  authorities 

(  these  people  were  va-y  op-  place  the  time  of  their  expnlsiop  a 

to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  Utile    before  the   building  of  the 

rere  often  invaded  by  thetn.  temple  of  Solomon. 

<  we  find  in  the  history  of  343.    Cnrapi.j     In   ont   of  the 

1,  that  ««ry  ihepkerd  woj  an  Arundelian,    and    in    one  of  He, 

lalioalolhe  Egyptians.  When  Mead's  niaouacripts,  it  ia  cai/ipi*. 

ildren  of  Israel  departed  out  3*4.  taremque.']  I|  is  l«bertngtie 

ypt,  the   inheritance  which  jn  the  Roman  manuscript,  acoord- 

ave  them,  was  m  the  country  ing  to  Pieriu*.     But  laremepit  is 
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his  anns,  his  Amyclean  dog, 
and  his  Cretan  ^luiver.  Just 
as  when  the  fierce  Roman 
under  arms  takes  his  way  un- 
der a  heavy  load,  and  ptches 
his  camp  against  an  enemy 
before  he  is  expected.  But 
quite  otherwise,  where  are 
tkgScytlUan  nations,  and  the 
water  of  Maeotis,  and  where 
the  turt^  Ister  rolls  the  yel- 
low  sands;  and  where  Rho- 
dope  returns,  bdng  extended 
under  the  middle  of  the  pole. 


Armaque,  Amyclseumque  canem,  Cressamque 
pharetram.  345 

Non  secus  ac  patriis  acer  Romanus  in  armis 
Injusto  sub  fasce  viam  cum  carpit,  et  hosti 
Ante  expectatum  positis  stat  in  agmine  castris. 
At  non,  qua  Scythise  gentes,  Msaotiaque  unda, 
Turbidus  et  torquens  flaventes  Ister  arenas :  350 
Quaque  redit  medium  Rhodope  porrecta  sob 


axem. 


certainly  the  right  reading :  for  it 
-was  customary  with  these  shepherds 
to  carry  their  gods  about  with 
them.  Thus  we  find  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  that  Rachel  had  stolen 
her  father's  gods,  and  carried  them 
with  her  in  her  flight. 

345.  AmyclcEumque  canem.l  Amy- 
else  was  a  city  of  Laconia^  which 
region  was  famous  for  the  best 
dogs.  Thus  in  ver,  405.  we  have 
veloces  Sparta  catulos,  Varro  also 
mentions  the  Laconian  dogs  in  the 
first  place:  *'  Item  videndum  ut 
*'  boni  semi  nil  sint :  itaque  a  re- 
''  gionibus  appellantur  Laames, 
'*  Epirotici,  Sallentini." 

346.  Non  secus  ac  patriis,  &c.]] 
The  Poet  here  compares  the  A- 
frican  loaded  with  his  arms  and 
baggage  to  a  Roman  soldier  on  an 
expedition .  We  learn  from  Cicero, 
that  the  Romans  carried  not  only 
their  shields,  swords,  and  helmets, 
but  also  provision  for  above  half 
a  month,  utensils,  and  stakes ; 
•'  Nostri  exercitus  primum  unde 
*'  nomen   habeant,   vides :    deinde 

qui  labor,  quantus  agminis :  ferre 
plus  dimidiati  mensis  cibaria: 
ferre,  si   quid  ad  usum    velint: 

''  ferre  vallum :  nam  scutum,  gla- 
dium,  galeam,  in  onere  nostri 
milites  non  plus  numerant,  quam 

*'  humeros,  lacertos,  man  us." 
347.  Injusto.]   It  is  used  for  very 
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great :  as  inxquo  pondere  rastri,  and 
labor  improbus  urget, 

Hosti,']     Some  read  hostem, 

348.  Agmine,']  Pierius  tells  V£, 
that  Arusianus  Messus  reads, ordine. 

349.  At  non  qua  ScythuB,  &c.] 
From  Africa,  the  Poet  passes  to 
Scythia,  and  describes  the  man- 
ners of  the  northern  shepherds. 
The  description  of  winter,  in  these 
cold  climates,  has  been  justly  ad- 
mired as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
poetry  extant. 

Scytiiia  gentes.]  The  ancients 
called  air  the  northern  nations  Scy- 
thians. 

Maotiaque  unda.]  So  I  read  with 
Heinsius  and  Masvicius.  The  com- 
mon reading  is  Mceoticaque  unda* 
Pierius  savs  it  is  McBOtia  in  the 
Roman,  the  Medicean,  and  most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts.  I  find 
McBotia  in  the  Cambridge  and  Bod- 
leian manuscripts. 

The  lake  Maeotis,  or  sea  of  Azof, 
lies  beyond  the  Black  Sea,  and  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Tanais,  now 
called  Don,  a  river  of  Muscovy. 

350.  Ister,]  He  seems  to  mean 
Thrace  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries ;  for  it  is  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  Danube  that  the  ancients 
called  Ister;  as  was  observed  in 
the  note  on  ver.  497«  of  the  second 
Georgick. 

351.  Quaque  redit  medium  Bho- 
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lilic  clfRisa  t^e&t  stabulis  arinenta ;  neque  ulke 
Aut  berbse  campo  apparent^  aut  arbors  frondes; 
Sed-jacet  aggeribus  niveis  informis^  et  alto 
Terra  gelu  late,  septemque  assurgit  in  ulnas*  355 
Semper  byems,  semper  spirantes  frigora  cauri. 
Turn  sol  pallentes  baud  unquam  discutit  umbras; 


Theo!  tbqr  Icon  ttOt  henb 
•hot- tip  in  itam)  and'  no 
herbs  appeat  td  die  fields  jno 
leaveiao  thetrees;  theesStii 
lies  deformed  vlth  heapt  of 
snow,  and  deep  frost,  aiid 
Hses  seven  ells  in  hdglit. 
There  is  always  winter,  al^ 
ways  north-west  winds  blow- 
ing cold.  And  then  the  sun 
hardly  ever  dispels  the  pale 
shades} 


(id^  porrecia  stA  axem.]  *^  Rbodope 
'^  18  ajDduntain  of  Thrace^  which 
"  is  extended  eastward^  and  is  there 
'' jeihcd  with  .Hsemus ;  then  part-* 
^'  ing  from  it>  it  returns  to  the 
''  northward."    RajKU8« 

S5S. '  Neque  nlUe  caU  herba  campo 
apparent,  aut  ar  bore  frondes.]  Thus 
also  Ovid : 

Orbis  in  extremi  Jaceo  desert'uis  arenis : 

Pert  ubi  perpetuas  obruta:  terra  irives.' 
Kon  ager  hie  pomum,  non  ,dulce8  edu^ 
.     .   cat  uvas  t  .  ^    . 

Non  salices  ripa,  robora  monte  yirent. 

S55.  Septemque  assurgit  in  ulnas,} 
It  has  been  much  controverted, 
what  measure  we  are  to  assign  to 
tiietf2ita.  Some  will  have  it  to  be 
the  measure  from  one  long  finger 
io  the  other^  when  both  arms  are 
exten^ed^  whiqh  we.  c^U  an  ell. 
Tfaas  Dr.  Trapp  translates  it : 


Ridgy  heaps  of  snow 


Sev'n  ells  in  height,  deform  the  country 
round. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  means 
mo  more  than  a  cubit^  or  foot  and 
half^  being  the  measure  from  the 
dhow  to  the  end  of  the  long  finger. 
Thi9  they  confirm  by  the  etymology 
aiidna  from  ^xim.  Thus  Dryden 
translates  it : 

^  The  firozen  earth  lies  buried  there,  below 
A  hilly  heap,  sev'n  cubits  deep  in  snows 

lind  before  him^  May : 

The   hidden  ground  with  hard  frosts 

evermore. 
And  snow  cseven  cubites  deepe  is  co« 

ver'dD'er; 


356,  Qmri.'J     See  the  note  on 
ver.  278. 

^  357*  Turn  solpoUenteSt  &c.}  This 
and  the  following  lines arean  imi- 
tation of  Homer's  descriptionof  the 
habitation  of  the  Cimmerians : 

*H(^4  »«2  VipiXif  stutaXvfcftifM,    cliii  tr§r 
ttinhs  '   ■■ ,      "^ 

Ov^  osrwr"   is  rtixV^i  W^^  ev^9p»  ^* 

*AAX*  iff*}  yvS  -sA^  tk^nvrm  ^XsTn  /S^srwiirv* 

T!%er^  i»  alondp  land  and  gkomy  celb. 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells  ; 
The  sun  n^er   views  W  uncomfortable 

.  JWrW,*  *      .  - 

When  radiant  he  advOnceSi^  or  rett^eate  f ' 
• .  Unhappy  race.!  whom  endless  night  in* 
vades,. 
Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round 
in  sTiades, 

Mr»  Pope. 

The  habitation  of  the  Cimmerians 
was  near  the  Bosphorus,  to  the 
north-west,  being  part  of  the  coun- 
try here  designed  by  Virgil.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  however,  that 
Homer,  in  the  passage  just  now 
cited^  supposes  that  Ulysses  sailed 
in  one  day  from  the  island  of  Circe 
to  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  he  means  the  pieople 
mentioned  by  Ephorus,  as  he  ia 
quoted  by  Strabo,  who  were  said 
to  have  their  habitation  near  the 
lieike  Avernus^  under  ground»^  where 
they  lived  all  the  day  long,  without 
seeing  the  sun,  not  coming  up  till 
after  sun-set.  They  conducted  those 
!2r 
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ndther  when  bdog  carried  by 
hig  hones  he  mounts  the  sky  i 
nor  when  he  washes  his  hesbd- 
long  chariot  in  the  red  waves 
of  tne  ocean.  Sudden  crusts 
grow  over  theruoning  river ; 
and  the  water  now  sustains 
iron  wheels  on  its  iMck,  ' 


Nec  cum  invectus  equis  altum  petit  ffithera,  nee 

cum 
Prsecipitem  Oceani  rubro  lavit  aequore  curium* 
Concrescunt  subitae  current!  in  flumine  crustfle^ 
Undaque  jam  tergo  ferratos  sustinet  orbes,  361 


who  came  to  consult  the  infernal 
oracle,  being  a  sort  of  priests  to  the 
Manes.  K«i  T»vr«  x^^^'  TlX^urtntif 
Ti   wcOii^Atnni   ««i    TOW    Ki/M^/av$ 

TdVoy •  •"E^^Pi  ^l  r^tf  Ktfift§* 


€€ 


;ufA«v$  Tf  ^•irZff  ««i  rt>vi  ^6Vf  df  re 

Ttvtfatufy  xai  rev  fiua-i^ittf  d^o^u^ttrro^ 
«vreiV  o-vfTti^us,     Elvett  H  r^lf  vtp}  r^ 

■  ■  0udt  vrar  aureus 
*HiXt»s  ^aid-A/y  l^tyt^xsreu. 

359.  Oceani  rubro  aquore.']  The 
waves  of  the  ocean  seem  to  be 
called  red  in  this  place^  on  account 
of  the  reflection  of  the  setting  sun. 
It  is  however  very  frequent  amongst 
the  poets,  to  call  the  sea  purple. 
Thus  also  our  Poet,  in  the  fourth 
Georgick : 

Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In    mare  purpureum    violentior  influit 
amnis. 

Cicero,  in  a  fragment  of  the  second 
book  of  Academics,  preserved  by 
Nonius,  describes  the  waves  of  the 
sea  as  growing  purple,  when  it  is 
cut  by  oars :  '^  Quid  >  mare  nonne 
"  cseruleum?    at  ejus  unda,  cum 


est  pulsa  remis,  purpurascit,"  In 
the  fourth  book,  he  mentloas  the 
sea  as  being  purple  on  the  blowing 
of  Favonius :  **  Mare  illud  quidem, 
**  nanc  Favonio  nascente,  purpu- 
'*  reum  videtur." 

360.  Concrescunt  subita  currenH 
in  flumine  crusUs^  /n  is  wanttng 
in  the  King's  manuscript. 

This  is  meant  of  the  suddea 
freezing  of  the  rivers  in  the  north- 
ern countries. 

361.  Undaque  jam  tergo^  &c.] 
Ovid  also  speaks  of  the  freezing  of 
the  Danube  so  hard,  that  carriages 
were  drawn,  where  ships  had 
sailed : 

Quid  loquar,  ut  vincti  concrescant  firigoie 
rivi, 
Deque  lacu  fragiles  effbdiantur  aqus? 
Ipse,  papyrifero  qui  non  angustior  amne 

M iscetur  vasto  multa  per  ora  &eto, 
Caeruleos  ventis  latices  durantibus  Ister 
Congelat,  et  tectis  in  mare  serpit  aquis. 
Quaque  rates  ierant,  pedrbus  nunc  itur: 
et  undas 
Frigore  concretas  ungula  pulsat  equi. 
Perque  novos  pontes  subter  labentibui 
undis 
Ducunt    Sarmatici   barbara  plaustra 
boves. 

Strabo  mentions  the  freezing  of  the 
lake  Mseotis  so  hard,  that  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Mithridates  overcame  the 
Barbarians  in  a  battle  fought  on 
the  ice,  in  the  very  place  where,  in 
the  following  summer,  he  van- 
quished them  in  a  sea  fight :  0<  H 

h  Xfii^U,  h  i  x,iifASv6i  c  rou  Mt^^tHnif 
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'  ilia  prius  patulis,  nunc  hospita  plau- 

•mt  vulgo,  vestesque  rigescunt 
iitque  securibus  humida  vlna^ 
.^lam  in  glaciem  vertere  lacunae,  365 
,  impexis  induruit  horrida  barbis. 


and  what  before  admitted 
^road  ahipt,  now  b  made  a 
road  fiv  carriages ;  Suid  bran 
frequentlv  bursts  in  sunder, 
thefr  clothes  fireeze  on  thdr 
backs,  and  they  cleave  the 
liquid  wine  with  axes,  and 
whole  pods  are  turned  into 
solid  ice,  and  ri^  icicles 
harden  on  thehr  uncombed 
beards. 


fgr2  rS  ieoty9»y  rovf  avrcvg  xurd" 

nrtu  ^gwi,  Xv^rrtq  rev  ^ayw, 

JEraque  dissiliunt^      £ra- 

les^  as  he  is  quoted  by  Strafoo^ 

of  a  copper  or  brazen  vessel 
placed  in  a  temple  of  ^scu- 

in  memory  of  its  having 
ursten  by  frost :  *0  ^  'Ep«Te- 
tai  Tdvrl  Td  y^eifCfut  ^^o^i^trtu 

'AoxXmirtfiet  rSt  TletmxeOTFtuwfy 

fUf 

rtUf  Its  Tifii^i  yfairti  tiitf  vi^Mf' 

Caduntque  securibus  humida 
This  freezing  of  wine  has 
16  been  supposed  to  be  only 
cal  fiction.  But  Ovid^  who 
pished  into  these  countries^ 
nsit: 

le    consistunt   formam   servautia 

iste, 

a :  nee  hausta  meri,  sed  data  frusta 

Onint. 

1  James^  who^  in  his  voyage 
3ver  the  north-west  passage^ 
id  in  Greenland  in  1631  and 
says  their  vinegar^  oil^  and 
rhich  they  had  in  small  casks 
house^  was  all  hard  frozen. 
1  Monck,  a  Dane^  who  win- 
here  in  1619  and  1620^  re- 
lat  no  wine  or  brandy  was 
enough  to  be  proof  against 
d^  but  froze  to  the  bottom^ 
rl  the  vessels  split  in  pieces^ 


fC 
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so  that  they  cut  the  frozen  liquor 
with  hatchets,  and  melted  it  at  the 
fire>  before  they  could  drink  it.  M. 
de  Maupertuis^  who>  with  some 
other  Academicians^  was  sent  by 
the  king  of  France,  in  1736,  to 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
under  the  '  arctic  circle,  says  that 
brandy  was  the  only  liquor,  which 
could  be  kept  sufficiently  fluid  for 
them  to  drink :  **  Pendant  un  froid 
*'  si  grand^  que  la  langue  et  les 
*'  l^vres  se  g^loient  sur  le  champ 
*<  centre  la  tasse^  lorsqu'on  vouloit 
"  boire  de  Teau-de-vie,  qui  .^toit 

la  seule  liqueur  qu*on  pdt  tenir 

assez  liquide  pour  la  hoire,  et  ne 
*^  s'cn  arrachoient  que  sanglantes." 
And  a  little  afterwards  he  tells  us, 
that  the  spirit  of  wine  froze  in 
their  thermometers. 

The  epithet  humida  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  idle  epithet  here,  as 
many  have  imagined.  The  Poet 
uses  it  to  express  the  great  severity 
of  the  cold ;  that  even  wine^  which 
above  all  other  liquors  preserves 
its  fluidity  in  the  coldest  weather 
in  other  countries,  is  so  hard  frozen 
in  these  northern  regions,  as  to 
require  to  be  cut  with  hatchets. 
Ovid  also,  in  the  verses  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  note,  uses  the 
"^epithet  nda,  on  the  same  occasion.  . 

365.  Et  tot(B  soMam  in  glaciem^ 
^'  In  the  Roman  manuscript  it  is 
^'  Et  tola  in  solidam:  but  solidam 
**  in  glaciem  is  much  more  elegant.*' 

PlERIUS. 

$66,    Stiriaque   impexis  induruU 
horrida  barbis.']     Thus  Ovid : 
2  r2 
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In  the  tpean  wbOe  ft  .«um.n 

incessantly  over  all  tliii  air : 

thp  QtQe  parish :  tbe  Uxf^ 

^toqtesf  (»  oxen  stand  coveted. 

ynmi  firoft :  and  whole  becdl' 

of  deer  lie  benumbed  under  an 

,nnu8ual  weight,  and  scarce 

the  t^s  of  their  Qorps  app^« 

'These  are  not  nuhtea  with 

'.dogs,  or  ensnared  with  tdls» 

of  aflHghtM  with  dimson 

feathers :  but  they  are  Stabbed 

directly,  whilst  they  v;dnly 

stAyre  to  move  the  opposing 

hill,  tai  make  a  loud  boraying, 

and  are  carried  home  yhth  a 

joyftltnois^  The  inhabitants 

themselves  live  in  secure  rest 

in^pives  which  thqr!  have 

digged  deep  in  the  ground; 

aiM  roll  vlh(de  oaks  and  dma 

to  the  hearth*  and  set  them 

tm-flre.  -  Here  they  spend  the 

nigb^  in  i^orty 


Interea  toto  tion  secins  aere  nin^t ; 
Intereunt  pecudes,  stant  circiunfusa  pndQis 
Corpora  magna  bourn;  confertoque  agminecerri 
Torpent  mole  nova^  et  summis  vix'^cornibus  jex- 

tant.  a70 

Hos  non  immissis  canibus,  non  cassibus  ullis 
Puniceaeve  agitant  pavidos  formidine  pennse: 
Sed  frustraoppositumtrudentespectoremontem 
Comminus   obtruncant   ferrq,  graviterque  tu- 

denies 
Csedmit,  et  magno  Iseti  clamore  reportant.   375 
Ipsi  in  defossis  specubus  secura  sub  alta 
Otia  agunt  terra^  congestaque  robora,  totas^ 
Advolvere  focis  uhnos,  igntque  dedere. 
Hie  noctem  ludo  dacant,  et  poqula  leeti 


T^^"^" 


Saspe  sonant  moti  glacie  pendente  capiUi, 
Et  nitet  inducto  Candida  barba  gd,ii. 

367*  A&reJi  In  one  of  the  Anin- 
ddian  manuscripts  it  is  mquore. 

369.  Confertoque  agmine  cerviJ] 
Pierius  says  it  is  confecto  in  the 
Roman  manuscript.  It  is  conserto 
in  the  King*s  manuscript. 

The  Poet  mentions  herds  of 
deer^  because  those  animals  do  not 
live  solitary,  but  in  herds. 

371*  Non  cassibus.]  In  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts  it  is 
nee  cassibus. 

372,  Punieeave  agitant  pavidos 
formidine  penna,']  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  puniceaque. 
In  the  King's  manuscript  it  is  pe^ 
cudes  instead  oi  pavidos. 

It  was  the  custom  to  hang  up 
coloured  feathers  on  lines^  to  scare 
the  deer  into  the  toils. 

373.  Sed  frustra,}  Pierius  says 
it  is  et  frustra  in  the  Roman  manu- 
script. 

376.  In  defossis  specubus.]  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  speaking  of  the  Sar- 
matae^  says  they  dig  holes  in  the 


earth  for  their  habitations^  to  a^dd 
the  severity  of  winter  :  '^  Sannats 
*'  auri  et  argentic  maximannn.pca* 
'*  tium^  ignari,  vice  reruip  com- 
*'  mercia  exercent :  atque  ob  'saeva 
*'  hyemis  admodum  assiduae,  de- 
*'  mersis  in  humum  sedibus,  specus 
*^  aut  sufifossa  habitant,  totum  brae* 
"  cati  corpus ;  et  nisi  qua  vident, 
"  etiam  ora  vestiti."  And  Tacitus 
also  says  the  Germans  used  to 
make  caves  to  defend  them  from 
the  severity  of  winter^  and  conceal 
their  corn :  "  Solent  et  siibterra- 
'^  neos  specus  aperire,  eosque  insu- 
*'  per  multo  fimo  onerant,  suffii* 
*'  glum  hyemi^  et  receptaculum 
'^  frugibus." 

377.  Totasque.]  Pierius  says  qiu 
is  left  out  in  many  ancient  manu- 
scripts. I  find  the  same  readings 
in  the  King's^  the  Bodleian>  and  10 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts^ 
and  in  some  of  the  old  printed 
editions. 

379.  Pocula  keti  fermento  atque 
acidis  imitantur  vUea  sorbis.]  Ru«iV 
interprets  this  passage  to  mean  beer 
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der.  Fermentum,  he  says^  sig- 
the  fermentation  of  barley, 
,  or  oats :  when  by  a  certain 
ited  heat  the  grain  swells, 
ows  acid,  which  are  the  two 

of  fermentation;  which  is 
>re  named  from  ferveo,  as  it 
fercimentum:  and  thus  beer 
le.  Tiie  other  liquor  is  ex- 
1  from  acid  berries  and  fruits 
ed,  such  as  apples^  p^rs, 
3^    services:    and    is    called 

&c.  Dr.  Trapp  interprets 
htm  yest  or  barm,  which,  he 
/is  put  for  the  liquor  which 
es.    But  iffermentum  means 

we   call    yest   or  barm>    I 

rather  think  the  Poet  speaks 
>f  one  sort  of  liquor,  made 
juice  of  services,  fermented 
^est:  not  of  two  sorts,  as 
app  translates  this  passage ; 

heer  and  cyder  quaff,  instead  of 
nne. 

lone  will  not  make  any  pota- 
uor.  But  let  us  see  what  the 
is  did  really  mean  by  the 
fermentum.     We  shall  find 

Pliny,  who  plainly  enough 
}es  it  to  be  what  we  call 
:  for  he  says  it  is  made  of 
,  kept  till  it  grows  sour : 
10  fermentum  fit  ex  ipsa 
la  quae  subigitur,  prius  quam 
itur  sal,  ad  pultis  modum 
icta,  et  relicta  donee  acescat." 
it  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
rlbiat  difficult  to  conceive  what 
f  liquor  could  be  made  of 
eaven.  Perhaps  instead  of 
to,  we   ought  to  read  /r^ 

which  will  remove  all  the 
Ity.  It  is  certain  that  not 
be  iiorthern  people,  but  other 
3  also  used  drink  made  of 

Thus   ]pliny  ascribes   this 


(€ 
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liquor  to  the  western  peopl^j  and 
to  the  Egyptians :  '« Est  et  Occi- 
^*  dentis  populis  sua  ebrietas^  fruge 
^'  madida :  pluribus  modis  per  Gd« 
*'  lias  HispaniasquenominibusBliis^ 
'^  sed  ratione  eadeni.  Hispadiife 
jam  et  vetustatem  ferre  ea  genera 
docuierunt.  uSgyptus  qnoque  h 
fruge  sibi  potus  similes  excogi* 
^*  tavit ;  nullaque  in  parte  mundi 
'^  cessat  ebrietas."  The  same  au- 
thor tells  us  that  various  liquors 
are  made  of  corn,  in  -Eg3rpt,  Spain, 
and  Gaul,  under  dififerent  names: 
'^  Et  frugum  quidem  haec  sunt  in 
'*  usu  medico.  Ex  iisdem  fiunt  et 
potus,  zythum  in  ^gypto,  cslia 
et  caeria  in  Hispaaia,  cervisia  in 
*'  Gallia,  aliisqne  provinciis/*  Ta- 
citus>  in  his  book  De  Moribus  Ger^ 
manorum,  says  expressly,  that  the 
common  drink  of  that  people  wafi 
made  of  corn,  corrupted  into  m 
resemblance  of  wine :  **  Fotxd  Ihii** 
'^  mor  ex  hordeo  aut  frumento,  in 
*'  quandaim  similitudinem  vini  cor- 
**  ruptus."  Strabo  mentions  drink^ 
being  made  of  corn-aiid  hon^ib 
Thule :  Iltt^*  4$  i&  vly^  suii  ftiXt  t^y^ 

As  for  the  drink  made  of  ^er^ 
vices,  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  "by 
any  Roman  writer,  except  Palla- 
dius,  who  speaks  of  it  only  hgr 
hearsay :  *^  Ex  sorbis  maturi%  siput 
'*  ex  pyris,  vinum  fieri  tradltur  et 
**  acetum«*'  We  find  in  the  same 
author,  that  in  his  time  wipes 
were  made  of  several  sorts  of  fruit: 
*'  Hoc  mense  [Octobri]  omnia,  qwe 
'^  locis  suis  leguntur,  ex  pomis  vina 
*'  conficies.**  He  mentions  perry, 
or  the  wine  made  of  pears,  and 
describes  the  manner  of  making  it: 
'^  Vinum  de  pyris  fit,  si  contusa, 
''  et  s^cco  rarissimp  condita  pon- 
**  deribus  comprimantur,  aut  pfm* 
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Sf2e5,^?tt;?S<S*S2  Talis  Hyperboreo  septem  subjecta  tricmi, 
^iS^^^^m^i^Lodf^  Gens  eSrBdna  virum  Riphaeo  tundittir  euro, 


"  lo."  He  speaks  also  of  cyder : 
*'  Vinum  et  acetum  fit  ex  malis> 
*'  sicut  ex  pyris  ante  praecepi.*' 

381.  Hyperboreo.]  See  the  note 
on  ver.  196. 

Septem  subjecta  irioni,]  This  Tme- 
sis,  as  the  grammarians  call  it,  or 
division  of  septemtrio  into  two 
words,  is  not  unfrequent.  Thus 
Ovid : 

■        ScjTthiam,  teptemque  tritmem 
Hozrifer  invasit  Boreas : 

And 

Guigite  csnileo  tqpiem  prohibete  trionet: 

And 


Interque  triones 


Flexerat  qbliquo  plaustrum  temone 
Bootes. 

Nay  we  often  find  triones  without 
septem.  Thus  our  Poet  in  the  first 
and  third  iEneids : 

Arcturum  pluviasque  Hyadas,  geminos- 
que  triones. 

Thus  also  Ovid : 

Turn  primum  radiis  gelidi  caluere  trio- 
nes c 

m      ■      Interque  triones 

Flexerat  obliquo  plaustrum  temone 
Bootes. 

The  triones  or  septem  triones  are  the 
two  northern  constellations,  com- 
monly known  by  the  namt.  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  bear,  in  each  of 
which  are  seven  stars  placed  nearly 
in  the  same  order,  and  which  were 
fancied  by  the  ancients  to  repre- 
sent a  waggon,  and  were  therefore 
called  ecfiu(xt  and  plaustra :  whence 
we  also  call  the  seven  stars  in  the 
rump  and  tail  of  the  great  bear 
Charles's  wain,  ^lius  and  Varro, 
as  they  are  quoted  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  tell  us  that  triones  is  as  it 


« 


« 
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were  terriones,  and  was  a  name  by 
which  the  old  husbandmen  called 
a  team  of  oxen :  '^  Sed  ego  quidem 
''cum  L.  ^lio  et  M.  Varrone  sen- 
tio,  qui  triones  rustico  certo  to- 
cabulo  boves  appellatos  scribont^ 
quasi  quosdam  terriones,  hoc  eit 
''  arandse  colendseqiie  terrae  idoneoi. 
''  Itaque  hoc  sidus,  quod  a  figim 
''  posituraque  ipsa,  quia  simile 
''  plaustri  videtur,  antiqui  Grsoo- 
'*  rum  tlfAct^w  dixerunt,  nostri  quo- 
''  que  veteres  a  bubus  junctis  sep* 
''  tentriones  appellarunt,  id  est,  a 
"  septem  stellis,  ex  quibns  quafi 
*^  juncti  triones  figura.ntur.**  I  be- 
lieve that  Virgil,  by  using  trumv^ 
the  singular  number^  and  adding 
the  epithet  Hyperboreo^  means  ike 
lesser  bear,  under  which  are  situ- 
ated those  who  live  witUn  the 
arctic  circle.  Dr.  Trapp  taemi  to 
understand  our  Poet  in  thb  senitt: 

Such  is  th*  unbroken  race  of  men,  who 

live 
Beneath  the  pole. 

Dryden  has  introduced  the  Dutck 
in  this  place ^  and  bestowed  the  epi- 
thet unwarlike  upon  them,  which 
is  not  in  the  least  countenanced  ei- 
ther by  history,  or  the  words  of  his 
author : 

Such  are  the  cold  Ryphean  race,  and 

such 
The  savage  Scythian,    and    unwarUke 

Dutch, 

382.  RiphcEO  tunditur  euro."]  It 
has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
Riphaean  hills  are  probably  that 
great  ridge  of  mountains  which  di- 
vides Lapland  from  the  nortbem 
part  of  Muscovy. 

Why  the  poet  mentions  the  east 
wind  in  this  place,  as  blowing  on 
the  Hyperboreans  from  the  Ripb»* 
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and  have  tliebbodlei  covend 
with  the  ydlow  apoUs  of 


£t  pecndamftilyis  velatur  corpora  setis:  ^ 

Si  tibi  Lanicium  curse ;  primum  aspera  sylva,      ^^ix^^AvIS^SSay 

X  ^-i-i'  i_»^/»  1.1      budies,and  bum.  and  cal- 

Liappfieque    tribmique    absmt :    luge    pabula  ^s  andahun  uk  &t  pa»- 
Iffita;  385 


hills,  seems  not  very  clear.  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that 
people  were  supposed  to  dwell 

the  north  side  of  those  hills, 
wbich  was  imagined  to  be  even  be- 
food  the  rising  of  the  north  wind. 
Strabo  seems  to  treat  the  Riphsean 
hllla  themselves  as  a  fabulous  in- 
vention: Am^  ^l  rif  iiyfMf  rSf  ri^m 
fwrwy,  «i  Tct  'Vnrtuet  S^,  ku}  tow  'T^n^- 

Pmiy  speaks  of  them  as  joining  to 
Taums  :  *'  Taurus  mons  ab  Eois 
*'  Tenienslittoribus^Chelidoniopro* 
''Bicmtorio  disterminat.  Immen- 
**  soiB  ipse,  et  innumerarum  gentium 
^  arbiter  dextero  latere  sepfentrio- 
*'  aalis,  ubi  primum  ab  Indico  mari 
*etargit,  tevo  meridianus^  et  ad 
'^fccasum  tendens :  mediamque 
"  distrahens  Asiam,  nisi  opprimenti 
''  terras  occurrerent  maria.  Resi- 
*'  lit  ergo  ad  septentriones,  flexus- 
*'  que  immensum  iter  qussrit,  velut 
^deindustria  rerum  natura  subinde 
''  squora  opponente,  hinc  Phceni- 
^dttm,  hinc  Ponticam,  illinc  Cas- 
'^pium  )et  Hyrcanium,  contraque 
''  Biseoticam  lacum.  Torqueturita- 
*'  que  collisus  inter  haec  claustra,  et 
^'tamen  victor,  ilexuosus  evadit 
"  usque  ad  cognata  Riplusorummon' 
tium  juga,  numerosis  nominibus 
et  novis  quacunque  iiicedit  insig- 
''nis."  And  in  another  place  he 
lays,  *'  Subjicitur  Ponti  regio  Col- 
'^chica,  in  qua  juga  Caucasi  ad 
'*  Wphaos  monies  torquentur,  ut 
^'dictum  est,  altero  latere  in  £u- 
^  xinum  et  Mseotin  devexa,  altero 
*^  in  Caspium  et  Hyrcaninm  mare.** 
883.  Pecudum  fulvis  velatur  corm 
p^a<eti«.3  Ireadveto^ttfwithHein- 
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sius  and  Masvicius  :  the  common 
reading  is  velaniur.  Pierins  says  it 
is  velatur  in  the  Roman  manuscript, 
and  in  another  of  great  antiquity, 
where  n  has  been  interlined  by 
some  other  hand. 

Ovid  mentions  the  Gets  as  being 

clothed  veith  skins : 

» 
Hie  mihi  Cimmerio  bis  tertia  dudtur 
aestas 
Littore  pellitos  inter  agenda  Getas. 

Tacitus  also,  speaking  of  the  north- 
ern people,  says,  '^Gerunt  et  fe- 
^*  rarum  pelles,  proximi  rips  negli- 
genter,  ulteriores  exquisitius,  ut 
quibus  nuUus  percommercia  cuW 
''  tus." 

384.  Si  H6i,  &c.]  The  poet  here 
gives  directions  about  taking  care 
of  the  wool :  he  observes,  that 
prickly  places  and  fat  pastures  are 
to  be  avoided ;  and  then  gives  di- 
rections about  the  choice  of  the' 
sheep,  and  particularly  of  the  rams : 

Sl'\  It  is  nt  in  the  old  Nurcai- 
berg  edition. 

Aspera  sylva^  All  prickly  bushes 
are  injurious  to  sheep,  by  rending 
their  fine  wool,  and  wounding  their 
flesh,  ^which  he  mentions  soon  after 
amongst  their  diseases:  **  secue-- 
*'  runt  corpora  vepres.** 

385.  Lappaque  trubulique.']  See- 
the note  on  book  i.  ver.  153. 

Eige  pabula  lata,]  The  wool  is< 
thought  not  to  be  so  good,  if  the 
cattle  are  very  fat.  Columella  men- 
tions the  hungry  lands  about  Parma 
and  Modena,  as  feeding  the  most 
valuable  sheep :  "  Nunc  Gdlics 
^^  pretiosiores  habentur,  earumque 
<*pr»cipue  Altii^iates:  item   que- 
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idiAr  tt&m'  the 
diDOfrfor  your  floci^tHoee. 
wUcii  -^ate  white  with  soft 
wook  Nat^' thongrh  the  ram 
dioald  beot  the  purest  wMte, 
y«k.  }f  Us  toAgue  be  black  iih- 
der  his  moist  palate,  reject 
him,  for  fear  he  should  sully 
the  fleece  of  his  oSbpring 
with  dusky  spots ; 
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Continuoqtie  gi'^gie^  villis  lege  moij&biu  atBoiL  • 
Ilium  autem,  quamvis  aries  sit  ^tididtts'ips^, 
Nigra  subestudb  tantdm  cui  lingua  palato, . 
Rgice,  ne  maculis  infiiscet  vellera  pullis 
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*'  circa  Parraam  et  Matiaam  macrit 
*f  stabulantuir  campis." 
,  386*  Continuo.]  See  the  note  on 
ver.  75. 

Greges  villis  lege'  molRbus  albos,] 
Varro  mentions  the  softness  of  the 
wo6l»  as  essential  in  a  good  sheep  : 
*^  De  forma, ovemesse  oportet  cor- 
''  pore  amplo,  quae  lana  multa  sit 
''  et  moUi,  villis  altis  et  densis  toto 
*"'  corpore,  maxime  circnm  cervicem 
*'  et  collum,  ventrem  quoque  ut 
'^  habeat  pilosuin,  itaque  quse  id 
'^  non  haberent;  msyores  nostri  api- 
'^  cas  appellafoant^  et  rejiciebant.** 
Columella  says  the  whitest  are  most 
esteemed ;  ^'  Color  albus  cum  sit 
optimus^  turn  etiam  est  utilissi- 
miis^  qnod  ex  eo  plurimi  fiunt, 
neqne  hie  ex  alio/'  Palladius 
also  observes,  that  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  softness  of  the  wool: 
^^  Eligenda  est  vasti  corporis,  et 
prolixi,  velleris,  ac  mollissimi^  la- 
nosi,  et  magni  uteri.'* 
388.  Nigra  subest  udo  tantum  cui 
lingua  palato.]  Aristotle  affirms, 
that  the  lambs  will  be  white,  or 
black,  or  red,  according  to  the  co- 
lour of  the  veins  under  the  tongue 
of  the  ram:  Aivjcci  ^e  ret  vcyotec  yivilM 
xai  fAiKotimy  \av  vtfc  rjj  rov  x^tdv  yXurlvi 
MvKXt  (px^ig  cifa-tf  S  fAiXettvcci.  MvKdt 
jttef,  lotv  hAVKett,  fCiKotivet  ^e,  Iciv  fiiXxif^i, 

Ikf  -arvf^xi.  Varro  also,  from  whom 
Virgil  took  this  observation,  gives 
a  caution  to  observe  if  the  tongue 
of  a  ram  be  black,  or  speckled,  be- 
cause the  lambs  wll  be  of  the  same 
colour :  *'  Animadvertendum  quo- 
que linguane  nigra,  aut  varia  sit, 
^  quod  fere  qui  ea  habentj,  nigros 
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aut  varios,  procreant  agnps."  Co^ 
lumella^  who  quotes  our  poet  on 
this  occasion,  enlarges  on  ivhat  he 
has  said.  He  observes,  that  it  is 
not  enough  for  the  Aeece  of  a  ram 
to  be  white,  but  his  palate 'and 
tongue  inust  be  white  also.  Eor  if 
these  parts  of  the  body  are  dark  or 
spotted,  the  lambs  will  be  dark  and 
spotted  too.  He  adds^tbat  It  is  the 
same  with  black  and  red  rams.;  vpA 
that  if  any  regard  is  bad  to  tbi 
wool,  the  marks  of  the  male  pamt 
are  chiefly  tp  be  observed ':  ''.  Itaque 
'^  non  solum  ea  ratio  est  probaodi 
**  arietis^  si  vellere  cahdidp  vestitar, 
sed  etia^  si  palatum,  atque  lin- 
gua concolor  lanae  est.  Nam  com 
hae  corporis  partes  nigrae  aut  ma* 
"  culosse  sunt,  pulla  vel  etiam  vaHi 
'^  nascitur  proles.  Idque  inter  Cd^ 
"  teraeximie  talibusnumerissigni- 
^'  ficavit  idem,  qui  supra  :    Ilkm 

"  autem,  quamvis  aries,    &c 

*'  Una  eademque  ratio  est  in  ery- 
**  thrseis,  et  nigris  arietibus,  quo^ 
''  rum  similiter,  ut  jam  dixi,  nentra 
^'  pars  esse   debet    discolor  Ismb, 
'^  multoque  minus  ipsa  universitas 
'^  tergoris     maculis    variet.     Ideo 
'^  nisi  lanatas  oves  emi  non  oportet, 
'^  quo  melius  unitas  coloris  appa- 
''  reat :    quae  nisi  prsecipua  est  in 
''  arietibus,  paternse  notae  plerum- 
'^  que  natis  inhaerent.**     Palladius 
also  affirms,  that  if  the  tongue  of 
the  ram  is  spotted,  the  same  de- 
fect will  appear  in  his  ofifspring: 
'^  In   quibus   non   solum   corporis 
'*  candor    considerandus    est,    sed 
^'^  etiam  lingua,  quae  si  maculis  fus- 
'^  cabitur,  varietatem  reddit  in  so- 
'^  bole.*' 
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i^nttim :     plenoque     aliurn     circumspice 
campo.  390 

.ere  )$ic  niveo  lanae,  si  credere  dignum  est, 
dfus  Arcadian  captam  te,  Lun%  fefellit, 
emof a  alta  vocans :    nee  tu  aspemata  vo- 
c^tem. 

It  lactis  amor,  cytkos,  lotosque  frequentes. 
manu,  salsasque  ferat  prsesepibus  herbas. 


and  learch  all  over  the  plain 
for  another.  Thus  Pan  tj^e 
g:od  of  Aicadia,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  the  story,  de- 
cdved  thee,  O  Moon,  being 
captivated  with  a  snowy  offer- 
ing of  wool ;  nor  did  you  de- 
tpue  his  invitation  to  come 
into  the  lofty  woods.  But 
those  who  desire  to  have 
milk,  must  give  them  with 
their  own  hSnds  PleoQr  of 
cytisus  and  water-lilies,  and 
lay  salt  herhs  in  their  cribs. 


i.  'Nascentum.']  In  one  of  Df. 
*h  tnanuscripts  it  is  natcentii. 
eno.]  In  the  King's  manuscript 
tiano. 

I.  Munere  sic  niveo,  8ic.]  This 
the  following  line  are  trans- 
it in  both  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
to.  ^         •         • 

*viu 8  accuses  Virgil  of  having 
^  the  story^  for  it  was  not 
but  Endjmion,  who  was  said 
beloved  by  the  Moon,  on  ao- 
t  of  his  milk  white  sheep,  with 
n  he  bribed  her  to  his  embraces. 
[  do  not  remember  to  have 
in  any  of  the  ancient  authors, 
Bndymion  had  any  occasion  to 
3ain3  to  seduce  the  Moon.  On 
Dntrary,  she  fell  in  love  with 
as  he  lay  asleep  on  the  moun- 
Latmos,  or,  as  Cicero  relates 
ible,  threw  him  into  a  sleep  on 
>se  that  she  might  have  that 
rtunity  of  enjoying  him:  "En- 
nion  vero,  si  fabulns  audire 
iumus,  nescio  quando  in  Latmo 
lormivit,  qui  est  mons  Carise, 
idum  opinorexperrectus.  Num 
tur  eum  curare  censes,  cum 
na  liiborct,  a  qua  consopitits  pu* 
ur  ut  eum  dormieniem  osculate- 
.9"  This  cannot  therefore  be 
able,  to  which  Virgil  alludes. 
obius  affirms,  that  Virgil  took 
fable  of  Pan  and  the  Mqon 
the  Georgicks  of  Nicander, 
ti  are  now  lost.  The  fable  it- 
is  variously  related.    Probus 


tells  us,  that  Pan  being  in  love  with 
the  Moon  offered  her  the  choice  of 
any  part  of  his  flock:  that  she 
choosing  the  whitest,  was  deceived^ 
because  they  were  the  worst  sheep. 
But  fturely,  if  the  whitest  sheep 
were  the  worst  in  the  flock,  it  would 
not  have  answered  Virgil's  purpose 
to  have  alluded  to  the  fable.  I 
rather  believe  the  fable,  which  our 
poet  meant,  was  as  Philargyrius 
and  some  others  have  related  it^ 
that  Pan  changed  himself  Into  a 
ram  as  white  as  snow,  by  which 
the  Moon  was  deceived,  as  Europa 
was  by  Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  a 
white  bull. 

394.  AtcuxlactisamorykQ.]  This 
paragraph  informs  us,  ^  that  those 
who  feed  sheep  for  the  sake  of 
their  milk,  must  afford  them  great 
plenty  of  proper  nourishment. 

Cytisum.']  See  the  note  on  book 
ii.  ver.  431. 

Loios.'\  I  have  ventured  to  trans- 
late this  water-lilies  on  the  credit  of 
Prosper  Alpinus.  See  the  note  on 
book  ii.  ver.  84.  The  great  white 
water  lily  grows  in  rivers  and  deep 
ditches* 

395.  Ipse."]  Pierius  says  it  b  iUe 
in  the  Roman  and  Medicean  ma-^ 
nuscripts,  but  he  justly  jSrefers  tp«e> 
as  being  more  emphatical.-  I  find 
ille  in  the  King's  and  both  the 
Arundelian  manuscripts,  and  some 
of  the  oldest  printed  editions. 

Sakasque  ferat  prasepibut  herhas.} 
2s 
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This  makes  them  fonder  of 
drinking,  and  more  distends 
'^elr  udders,  and  gives  an 
obiicore  relish  of  salt  to  their 
milk.  Many  restrain  the  kids 
from  thdr  dams  as  soon  as 
^ity  aregrown  Mg,  andfasten 
muzzles  with  iron  spikes 
about  their  mouths.  What 
they  have  milked  at  sun- 
rising  and  in  the  day  time, 
they  press  at  night ;  but  wlut 
they  milk  in  the  nU^ht  and 
at  tun-settlng^  the  shepherd 
carries  atday 'break  in  baskets 
to  the  town,  or  else  they  mix 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
salt,  and  lay  it  up  for  winter. 
Nor  let  yoinr  care  of  dogs  be 
the  last;  but 


Hinc  iet  aiilant  fluvios  magis,  etmagis  ubera  ten* 
dunt)  396 

Et  sails  oCedtum  referunt  in  lacte  saporcsn. 
Multi  jam  excretos  prohibent  a  matribus  hoedos, 
Primaqoe  fefratis  praefigunt  ora  capistris. 
Quod  surgente  die  mulsere,  horisque  diumis, 
Nocte  premunt ;  quod  jam  tenebris  et  sole  ca* 
dente,  401 

Sub  lucem  exportans  calathis  adit  oppidapastor^ 
Aut  parco  s^le  contingunt,  hyemique  repoQunt, 
Nee  tibi  cura  eanum  fuerit  postreroa;  sed  una 


Columella  does  not  approve  the 
giving  of  marsh  herbs  to  sheep  that 
are  in  health  5  he  recomoiends  salt 
to  be  given  them  when  they  are 
sick,  and  refuse  their  food  and 
drink.  **  Jucundissimas  herbas  esse^ 
'^  quae  aratro  proscissis  arvis  nas- 
'^  cantur :  deinde  quae  pratis  uli- 
*'  gine  carentibus :  palastres,  syl- 
*'  vestresque  minime  idoneas  ha- 
^'  beri:  nee  tamen  ulla  sunt  tarn 
'*  blanda  pabula,  aut  etiam  pascua, 
"  quorum  gratia  non  exolescat  usu 
*'  continuo,  nisi  pecudum  fastidio 
*'  pastor  occur rerit  praebito  sale, 
''  quod  veiut  ad  pabuli  condimen- 
^'  turn  per  aestatem  canalibus  lig- 
"  neis  impositum  cum  e  pastu  re- 
'^  dierint  oves,  lambunt,  atque  eo 
*'  sapore  cupidinem  bibendi^  pas- 
'*  cendique  concipiunt." 

398*  Jam.]  It  .is  etiam  in  the 
King*s  and  in  both  the  Arundelian 
manuscripts. 

399.  Ferratis  capistris.']  These 
muzzles,  of  which  the  poet  speaks, 
"^re  not  such  as  confine  the  mouth 
of  the  lamb  or  kid^  for  then  it  could 
not  eat.  They  are  iron  spikes  fast- 
ened about  the  snout,  wliich  prick 
the  dam,  if  she  offers  to  let  her 
young  one  suck. 

402.  Calathis.]   Servius  interprets 


calathis   brazen   vessels,  in   which 
they  used  to  carry  milk  and  new 
cheese  to  town.    But  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  vessel  not  at  all  fit  to  ca|nj 
milk :  for  it  was  made  on  purpots 
for  the  whey  to  run  through  and 
leave  the  curd  behind,  in  order  to 
make  cheese,  as  we    find  it  de* 
scribed  by  Columella :  *^  Nee  taoiea 
'^  admovenda  est  flammis,  ut  q^|- 
''  busdam  placet,  sed  baud  proem 
"  igne  constituenda,  et  confestim 
^'  cum  concrevit,  liquor  in  fiscellaB, 
"  aut  in  calathos,  vel  formas  trans- 
*'  fere nd  us  est.     Nam  maxime  re« 
"  fert  primo  quoque  tempore  serum 
"  percolari,  et  a  concreta  materia 
'*  separari." 

404.  Nee  tibi  cura  canum,  &c.] 
Immediately  after  sheep  and  goats, 
the  Poet  makes  mention  of  dogs; 
some  of  which  are  necessary  to  de« 
fend  the  folds  against  robbers  and 
wolves,  and  others  are  of  service  in 
hunting. 

Hesiod  also  advises  us  to  take 
good  care  to  have  our  dogs  well 
fed,  least  the  man  that  sleeps  by  day 
should  deprive  us  of  our  goods: 


i 
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n^Spartae  catulos,  acrmique  Molossum 
aero  pingui :  nunquam  custodibus  illis 


teed  with  fetteaing  whey  thB 
swift  hounds  of  Sparta,  and. 
the  fierce  mastiff  of  Molosik  } 
tmstiiig  to  tliose  euafds  you 
,     ..      ^  .  •  need  never  to  fear  the  nightly 

irnum    StabullS   mrem,    inCUrSUSque    lupO-    robber  hi  your  fold,  nor  the 

'  *  incunlonsof  wolves,  nor  the 

407    restless    Spaniards    condng 
^ '    upon  you  by  stealth. 


am, 


npacatos  a  tergo  horrebis  Iberos. 


.  Vdoces  SparUe  catulos.]  The 
»f  Sparta  were  famous^  thus 
ive  seen  already  Taygetique 
apd  AmycUeumque  canem,  I 
tiese  Spartan  dogs  to  be  what 
11  hounds,  for  wer  find  they 
ised  in  hunting ;  and  Aristo- 
's  they  have  long  snouts^  and 
'  quick  scent :  A<^  erm  ei  fim^ 
fuuc^elf  eJcf  rSf  AmutvutSf  xwh' 
rf^rrucd.  We  may  observe 
lat  Aristotle  calls  them  xvfiiut, 
irgil  catuli,  whence  we  may 
that  they  were  a  smaller  sort 
^B,  than  those  which  were 
QT  the  defence  of  the  folds. 
imque  Molossum.]  This  dog 
I  name  from  Molossia,  a  city 
irus.  .  I  take  it  to  be  that  sort 
we  call  a  mastiff.  Aristotle 
tiere  are  two  sorts  of  Molos- 
9gs :  that;  which  is  used  for 
igy  is  not  different  from  the 
on  sort;  but  that^  which  is 
y  the  shepherds^  is  large,  and 
against  wild  beasts :  Tl  Y  li 
.•TTitf  yiveq  rSf  xvvSf,  re  ^U  S«r 
»  et^sy  ^ut^i^u  9r^o$  re  ^§^»  rc7s 
.re  It  UKiy^ev^et  reti  ^^tSaretf  rS 

is  frequent  mention  of  the 
arking  of  these  dogs.  Thus 
tius: 

ta  canuxn  cum  primum  magna  Mo- 

ossum 

a  ricta   fremunt    duros    nudantia 

ientes: 

lorace : 

Simul  domus  alia  Molossia 
nuit  canibus, 

telli^  speaks  of  two  sorts  of 


dogs,  one  to  guard  the  bouse^  aad 
the  other  to  defend  the  folds.  That 
which  b^  recommends  for  the  house, 
seems  to  be  the  mastiff^  or  molossus. 
He  says  it  should  be  of  the  largest 
size,  should  bark  deep  and  loud, 
that  he  may  terrify  the  thieves  with 
his  voice  as  well  as  with  his  look, 
nay  aod  sometimes  without  being 
seen  affright  them  with  a  horrid 
growling :  ^'  Villae  custos  eligendus 
**  est  amplbsimi  corporis,  vasti  la<« 
'^  tratos,  canorique,  ut  prius  auditu 
*'  maleficum,  deinde  etiam  con- 
'^  spectu  terreat,  et  tamen  nonnun- 
**  quam  ne  visus  quidem  borribili 
^'  fremitu  suo  fuget  insidiantem/' 

408.  Iberos,']  The  Iberi  have  by 
some  been  supposed  to  be  a  people 
of  that  name  who  anciently  dwelt 
in  Pontus.  But  we  find  in  Pliny 
that  these  Iberians  were  some  of 
the  people,  who  settled  in  Spain : 
"  In  universam  Hispaniam  M.  Var- 
*'  TO  pervenisse  Iberos  et  Persas,  et 
*'  Phoenicas,  Celtasque  et  Poenos 
'^  tradtt.*'  The  same  author  soon 
after  informs  us,  that  all  Spain  was 
called  Iberia  from  the  river  Jberus  " 
^f  Iberus  amnis  navigabili  com- 
'^  mercio  dives,  ortus  in  Cantabris 
**  baud  procul  oppido,  Juliobrica, 
"  ccccl.  M.  pass,  fluens,  navium  per 
''  cclx.  M.  a  Varia  oppido  capax, 
'^  quern  propter  universam  Hispa- 
'^  niam  Grseci  appellavere  Iberiam." 
The  Iberus  is  now  called  the  Ebro, 
and  has  the  city  of  Saragossa  on  its 
banks.  The  Spaniards  were  so  fa- 
mous for  their  robberies,  that  the 
Poet  makes  use  of  their  namexift 
this  place,  for  robbers  In  geoeial^ 
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With  ^bgt  you  wfll  oft«n 
coarse  the  tfanoroiui  wild 
aUfes.  with  Aog9  yea  will  hunt 
the  hare  and  hind.  Often- 
tfanes  also  with  the  barking 
of  your  dogs  tou  will  rotise 
the  wild  boar  from  his  muddy 
llaMtations :  and  with  their 
noise  drive  the  va^t  staff  over 
the  lofty  mountahis  into  the 
toils.  Learn  alM>  to  bum  the 
odorous  cedar  in  your  fold^. 


Ssepe  etiam  curi&u  titnidos  agitabis  onagres^ 
Et  canibus  leporeni,  canibus  venaberc  damat. 
Saepe  volatabris  pulsos  sylvestribus  apros     411 
Latratu  turbabis  agens,  montesque  per  altos 
IngcDtem  clamore  premes  ad  retia  cervutn. 
Disce  et  odoratam  Rtabulk  abcender^  cedrym, 


It  cannot  be  supposed^  that  he 
means  literally  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves ;  for  those  people  were  too 
far  removed  from  Italy,  to  be  able 
to  come  by  night  to  rob  their  sheep* 
folds.  La  Cerda  has  taken  much 
pains  to  justify  his  cotmtFymen,  by 
shewing  that  it  was  anciently  very 
glorious  to  live  by  rapine. 

409.  Timidos.]  It  is  tumidos  in 
ene  of  the  Arundelian  manuscripts. 
.  Oaagros.']  The  Onager  or  wild 
ass  is  an  animal  of  Syria,  frequent 
about  Aleppo  and  Apamia.  The 
skin  of  it  is  very  hard,  and  is 
dressed  into  that  sort  of  knotty 
leather^  which  we  call  chagrin, 
Varro  says  the  wild  asses  are  very 
numerous  in  Phr}^gia  and  Lycaonia, 
and  are  easily  made  tame  :  *^  Unum 
'^  ferum,  quos  vocant  Onagros,  in 
**  Phrygia  et  Lycaonia  sunt  greges 

*'  multi Ad  seminationem 

'*  onagrus  idoneus,  quod  e  fero  fit 
*'  mansuetus  facile,  et  e  mansueto 
^'  ferus  nunquam."  We  find  that 
their  flesh  was  in  great  esteem 
amongst  the  ancients.  Pliny  men- 
tions k  as  a  singular  taste  in  Mae- 
cenas, that  he  preferred  the  colts  of 
the  tame  ass  to  those  of  the  wild 
one :  **  Pullos  earum  epulari  Mse- 
**  cenas  instituit,  multum  eo  tem- 
'*  pore  praelatos  onagris  :  post  eum 
•*  interiit  autoritas  saporis."  The 
same  author  speaks  of  the  wild 
asses  of  Africa,  as  excelling  all 
others  in  taste:  *'  Onagri  in  Phry- 
*'  gia  et  Lycaonia  preecipui.  Pullis 
"  eorum  ceu  prjBStantibus  sapore, 
*'  Africa  gloriatur,  quos  lalisiones 


"  appellant."  Virgil  has  been  cen- 
sured for  mentioning  the  haotifig 
of  these  animals,  of  which  there 
were  none  in  Italy.  Varro  iadeed 
seems  to  speak  as  if  there  was  mo 
sort  of  asses  in  Italy,  except  ^ 
tame :  *'  Alterum  mansuetuip,  ut 
"  sunt  in  Italia  omnes."  Biit,  as 
we  have  just  now  been  toidthtt 
M^cenas  preferred  the  fleah  of  ike 
tame  ass  to  that  of  the  wild  one, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  wild 
asses  were  in  Italy  in  VifgiYB 
time. 

411.  Volutabris.]  This  word  pro- 
perly signifies  the  muddy  placei-ia 
which  the  swine  delight  to  rdL 
Thus  Varro :  *'  Admissuras  cum  fa-* 
*'  ciunt,  prodigunt  in  lutosos  limites, 
*'  ac  lustra^  ut  volutentur  in  lulo, 
*'  quge  est  illorum  requies,  ut  la- 
*^  vatio  hominis." 

414.  Disce  et  odoratam.']  The 
Poet  now  proceeds  to  shew  the  in- 
juries to  which  cattle  are  subject: 
and  begins  with  a  beautiful  accottst 
of  serpents. 

Odoratam  cedrnm.]  I  have  ob- 
served already,  in  the  note  on  booik 
ii.  ver.  433.  that  the  cedar  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  is  not 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but  a  sort  of 
Juniper.  Thus  May  translates  this 
passage : 

But  learne  to  burne  within  thy  shelteiiog 

roomes 
Sweet  Juniper. 

This  tree  was  accounted  good  to 
drive  away  serpents  with  its  smoke. 
Palladius   says    that    serpeotstre 
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laflooqne  agitare  graves  nidore  chdydros, 
)  tub  icnmotis  prsesepibus  aut  mala  tactu 


cud  to4rh^  sway  the  itkdc- 
ln||r  diciydrl  with  the  ftfMg> 
tmul  of  galbaniBn.  Often 
under  the  n»Iected  mansen 
ei^ertbe 


n  away  by  burning  cedar,  or 
jnum^  or  women's  hair,  or 
I  horns :  "  Propter  serpentes^ 
i  plerumque  sub  prsesepibus 
tmt,  cedrum,  Vel   galbanum, 

mulieFis  copillos,  aut  cervina 
naa  frequenter  uraonus." 
%.  Galbaneo  nidore.]  Gaibanum 
e  concreted  juice  of  a  plant 
I  Ferula,  It  is  probably  taken 
more  than  one  species.     Her* 

in  his  Paradisus  Batavu8,  has 
I  ag  a  figure  and  description  of 
(Ot^  under  the  name  of  Ferula 
ana  Galbanifera,  ligustici  foli'u 
icle,  which  being  wounded 
3  a  juice  in  all  respects  agree* 
irith  the  Gaibanum.  *'  Acredine 
»matica  sat  penetranti  gustan- 
m  linguam  perstrihgit.  Sau- 
ta  lac  fundit  viscidum  sed  di- 
ius  et  paucum>  in  lachrymam 
Ibano  omnibus  notis  respon- 
Item  concrescens.  £  trimuli 
&drimulive  caulis  geniculis  sua 
mte  nonnunquam  emanat." 
corides  says  it  is  the  juice  of  a 
of  Ferula,  growing  in  Syria, 

it  has  a  strong  smell,  and 
!S  away  serpents  with  its  fume ; 
«ni  a'xis  Wif  'Su^Biixcg  If  Xv^m 
titw OTftn  fiet^uet   ...... 

Tf  ^vfiuifM»n.^uiKU»  Pliny  has 
ist  the  same  words :  "  Dat  et 
ilbanum  Syria  in  eodem  Amano 
onte  e  ferula  ....  Sincerum  si 
atur,  fugat  nidore  serpentes." 
.mella  also  recommends  the 
ie  of  Gaibanum,  to  drive  away 
*nt8:  **  Cavendumque  ne  a  ser- 
ntibus  adflentur^  quarum  odor 
m  pestilens  est,  ut  interimat 
liverscs:  id  vitatur  sscpius  in- 
nso  corpu  cervino,  vel  galbano 
1  muliebri  capillo ;  quoram  om- 


'^  nium  fere  nidoribus  prsedicta 
''  pestis  submovetur.*' 

Graves."]  Servius  reads  gravi^ 
making  it  agree  with  galbaneo  nU 
dore;  which  is  not  amiss:  iortbe 
smell  of  gaibanum  b  very  strongs 
But  the  ancient  manuscripts  have 
graves,  which  is  generally  admitted 
by  the  editors.  And  indeed  this  Is 
a  propher  epithet  for  the  chelydrt, 
on  account  of  their  offensive  smell, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  note. 

Chelydros.]  In  the  King's  manu« 
script  it  is  chelindros. 

S.  Isidore  makes  the  chelydros 
and  ehersffdros  to  be  the  same : 
"  Chelydros  serpens,  qui  et  chersy-i 
**  dros  dicitur,  qui  et  in  aquis  et  in 
^'  terris  moratur.*'  But  the  ehermf'^ 
drog  is  described  by  our  Poet  ten 
lines  below.  Lucan  also  makes 
the  cherst/dru$  and  chelydrus  two 
different  sorts  of  serpents : 

Natus  et  ambigus  coleret  qui  Syrtldos 
arva  * 

Chersydros,  tnctique  via  fumante  dw^ 
lydri. 

The  Chelydrus  seems  to  be  that  sort 
of  serpent,  of  which  we  find  fre* 
quent  mention  among  the  Greek 
writers  under  the  name  of  ^vtpH, 
Nicander  says  the  dryinus  is  called 
also  hydrus  and  chelydrus,  and  that 
it  has  a  strong  smell.  Galen  says 
the  bite  of  them  is  very  venomous, 
and  the  smell  so  very  offensive,  that 
it  causes  those  who  attempt  to  de- 
stroy them,  to  think  the  most 
agreeable  smells  stinking,  ^tius 
says  this  serpent  stinks  so  griet^r 
ously,  as  even  to  discover  the  place 
where  it  lurks.  Thus  we  see  tbat 
Virgil  might  well  give  these  ser- 
pents the  epithet  graves, 

416.    Sub    immotis    pnnepibi/a.'} 
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▼&«r  of  dafwonoui  toachcoiH 
cotl*  Itielf.  and  affrighted 
flies  the  Ugnt ;  m  that  make, 
the  dreadnil  plague  of  kine, 
-which  aaet  to  creepiotohouaes 
and  shady  places,  and  spread 
Ills  venom  on  the  Gatt!c,keeps 
dose  to  the  ground:  be  quick 
with  steaes,  diepnerds  be 
quick  with  dubs  j 


Vipera  delitiiit,  cselumque  exteitita  &git : 
Aut  tecto  adsuetus  coluber  succedere  et  umbrss^ 
Pestis  acerba  bourn,  pecorique  adspergere  virus, 
Fovit  humuxn.    Cape  saxa  manu:  cape  robora, 


pastor^ 


420 


Pierius  says  it  is  ignotis  in  the  Ro- 
loan  manuscript)  but  he  justly 
prefers  immetit, 

Colnmella  recommends  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  the  diligent  sweep- 
ing and  cleansing  of  the  sheepcotes^ 
Qot  only  to  free  them  from  mud  and 
dung,  but  also  from  noxious  ser- 
pents: ^'  S tabula  Tero  frequenter 
**  everrenda^  et  purganda^  humor- 
*'  que  omnis  urinae  deverrendua 
'*  estj  qui  commodissime  siccatur 
*^perforatis  tabulis,  qui  bus  ovilia 
''  consternuntur,  ut  grex  super- 
'^cubet:  nee  tantum  coeno  aut 
''  stercore^  sed  exitiosis  quoque  ser- 
'^  pentibus  tecta  liberentur."  Ini' 
m&tis  therefore  in  this  place  means 
such  places  as  have  not  been  duly 
swept  and  cleansed. 

417.  Vipera.]  Servius  thinks  that 
the  vipera  is  so  called  quod  vi  pariat ; 
others^  with  better  reason^  think  it 
is  so  called  quod  vivum  pariat.  And 
indeed  this  animal  differs  from  most 
other  serpents^  in  bringing  forth 
its  young  alive;  whereas  the  rest 
lay  eggs*  It  is  known  in  England 
under  the  name  of  viper  or  adder. 
The  bite  of  it  is  very  venomous; 
though  it  seldom,  if  ever,  proves 
mortal  in  our  climate.  The  most 
immediate  remedy  for  this  bite  is 
found  to  be  olive  oil  applied  in- 
stantly to  the  injured  part.  See 
Phil.  Trans,  no.  443.  p.  313.  and  no. 
444.  p.  394. 

418.  Coluber pestis  acerba 

bourn.]  I  take  the.  serpent  here 
meant,  to  be  that  which  Pliny 
calls  boas.  This  author  affirms  that 
they  grow  sometimes  to  a  prodi- 


gious bigness^  and  that  there  was 
a  child  found  in  the  belly  of  one 
of  them»  in  the  reign  of  Clauditis; 
He  adds,  that  they  feed  on  cow'i 
milk,  whence  they  have  obtained 
their  name.  The  words  of  Flioy 
are  quoted  in  the  note  on  book  iL 
ver.  374. 

420.  Fovit  J]  Pierius  sajrs  it  is 
fodit  in  some  ancient  manuscripts. 
Foveo  properly  signifies  to  f omenta 
cherish,  or  embrace*  In  the  twelfti 
jfineid  it  is  used  to  express  the- 
fomenting  of  a  wound : 

Fovit  ca  vulnus  Ijmpha  longsevus  lapis. 

In  the  second  Georgick^«  it  is  uaei 
for  chewing  medicinally : 


Animos  et  olentia  Medi 


Ora  fovent  illo. 

In  the  fourth  Georgick  it  is  used 
for  holding  water  in  the  mouth  till 
it  is  warm : 

— ^  Prius  haustu  sparsus  aquarum 
Ora  fove. 

In  the  first  u^neid,  it  is  used  for 
embracing : 

Haec  oculis,  haec  pectore  toto 


Haeret  et  interdum  gremio  fovet ; 
And  in  the  eighth : 


— — —  Niveis  hinc  atqne  hinc  Diva 

lacertis 
Cunctantem  amplexu  molli  fovet 

Hence  it  signifies  the  assiduous 
attendance  of  a  lover  on  his  Dii^* 
tress^  in  the  third  Eclogue : 

— — —  Ipae  Neeeram 
Dum  fovet. 


\ 
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tetnqiie  minas  et  sibila  colla  tumentem 
:  jamquefuga  timidum  caput  abdiditalte, 
nedii  nexus,  extremseque  agmina  caudae 
itur,  tardosque  trahit  sinus  ultimus  orbes* 
iam  ille  malus  Calabris  in  saitibus  anguis^ 
lea  convolvcns  sublato  pectore  terga,   426 
notis  longum  maculosus  grandibus  alvum : 
im  anrnes  ulli  rumpuntur  foncibus,  et  dum 
nadent  udo  terrae,  jfuo  pluvialibus  austris, 
%  colit,ripisque  habitans^hic  piscibus  atram 
bus  ingluviem  ranisque  loquacibus  explet. 
lam  exusta  palus,  terrieque  ardore  dehis- 
unt,  432 


and,  mffXkt  be  ibeft  threat^ 
enk^,  and  «wellt  his  hisring 
necl^  knock  hfan  down :  aaa 
now  he  ii  fled*  and  hides  his 
fcaiftd  head;  and  his  middle 
folds,  and  the  last  wvesuhs  of 
his  tail  are  extended,  andhis 
utmost  splresare  slowly  drag- 
gedalong.  There  is  also  that 
grievous  snake  in  the  Qsla- 
briaa  lawns,  raising  his  breast, 
and  waving  bis  scaly  back, 
and  having  bis  long  bdly 
marked  wkb  Urge  m>ts, 
who,  so  kmg  as  any  liveni 
burst  £rom  thdr  sprix^  and 
whilst  the  knds  are  moist 
with  the  dewy  sprfaig  and 
ndny  south  winds,  fire^neii|p 
the  pools,  and  making  bii 
habitation  in  the  banks,  gree- 
dily crams  his  bowld  maw 
with  fishes  and  loquadous 
firogs.  But  after  the  ien  ie 
burnt  up,  and  the  earth  fp^a 
witbhcat. 


also^  in  the  ninth  ^neid^  it 
is  the  keeping  close  of  an 
vithin  their  trenches : 


Non  obvia  ferre 


viros ;  sed  castra  fovere. 

ch  the  same  sense  it  seems 

used  here»   for  a  serpent's 

g  close  to  the  ground,  under 

ick  of  an  uncleansed  sheep- 

Besides  it  is  usual  for  ser« 

.0  lay  their  eggs  under  dung, 

^r  to  be  hatched. 

e  saxa  manuJ}     The  rapidity 

I  verse  finely  expresses  the 

iiy  haste  on  this  occasion^  to 

up  stones  and  sticks  to  en- 

r  the  serpent.     This  is  one 

many    beautiful  passages, 

Vida  has  selected  from  our 


on.  si  fuerit  damno,  properare  ju- 
»ebo. 

forte  cava  extulerit  male  vipera 
eira 

moras,  cape  saxa  manu,  cape  ro- 
K>ra  pastor ; 

citi  flammas,  date  tela,  repellite 
western. 

Timidum.']  It  is  tumidum  in 
dleian  manuscript,  in  the  old 


Nurenberg  edition,  and  in  the 
Venice  edition  of  1475.  •     • 

425,  Est  eUarn  iUe  mains,  &c.]  It 
is  universally  agreed,  that  the  Poet 
here  describes  the  Chersydrus,  which 
is  so  called  from  ;gMrH  earth,  and 
v2s0^  water,  because  it  lives  in  both 
these  elements.  The  form  and  na- 
ture of  this  serpent  are  no  wha^ 
so  well  described,  as  in  this  passage 
of  our  Poet. 

428.  Umrji  It  is  ulUs  in  the 
King's  manuscript. 

431.  Explet,'2  Pierius  says  it  is 
implet  in  many  of  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

432.  Exusta,"]  It  is  generally 
read  exhausta,  Pierius  found  exusta 
in  the  oblong,  the  Lombard,  and 
some  other  ancient  copies.  It  is 
exusta  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript, 
and  in  several  of  the  oldest  edi- 
tions. Heinsius  also,  and  after  him 
Masvicius  read  exusta^  I  believe 
that  Virgil  wrote  exusta,  and  thajt 
his  transcribers  have  altered  it  to 
exhausia,  imagining  it  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  the  fens  are  exhausted, 
those  watery  places  not  being  easily 
burnt  up.  But  whosoever  is  con- 
versant in  fenny  countries,  must 
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he  ktfps  en  the  diy  (;rround» 
MdrolHng  bis  flaming  eye» 
rafes  in  the  fields  being  ex- 
ifperated  bf  thirst,  and  ter- 
rified with  the  heat.  May  I 
net^  it  mich  a  time  indulge 
Tnyaelf  in  sleeptne  in  the  open 
sdr,  or  lie  upon  the  grass  on 
the  edge  of  a  wood ;  when 
lenewra  by  casting  its  slough, 
«nd  glittering  wiin  youth, it 
leaves  its  young  ones  or  eggs 
at  home,  and  slides  along, 
nfaittg  itsetf  Bf)  to  the  mm, 
ind  brandi'>hes  its  three- 
forked  tongue.  I  will  also 
teach  you  the  causes  and 
rigns  or  their  diseases.  The 
whf  scab  afllcts  the  bheep, 
when  a  cold  rain. 


Extlit  in  siccum,  et  flammantialumioa  totqneni 
Ssevit  agris,  tisperque  siti  atque  exterritus  sesta. 
Ne  mihi  turn  moUes  sub  dio  carpere  somnos,  451 
Neu  dorso  nemoris  libeat  jacuisse  per  heiixe: 
Gum  positis  novus  exuviis  nitidusque  jnvent^ 
Volvitur,  aut  catulos  tectis  aut  ova  relinquensy 
Arduus  ad  solem  et  lioguis  micat  ore  trisulcis. 
Morbonim  qaoque  te  causas  et  signa  docebo. 
Turpis  oves  tentat  scabies,  ubi  frigid  us  imber 


know  that  in  dry  seasons  no  lands 
are  more  scorched  up  than  the  fens. 
In  the  first  Georgick  we  have^ 

Et  cum  exustus  ager  morientibus  sestuat 
herbis. 

a 

This  whole  432d  verse  is  wanting 
in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

4S3.  ExiliL']  Pierius  says  it  is 
ettt<  in  the  Lombard  and  Medicean 
manuscripts.  I  find  the  same  read- 
ing in  one  of  the  Amndelian  and 
in  one  of  Dr.  Mead*s  manuscripts. 
But  exilit  is  generally  received. 

Torquens.']  It  is  linquens  in  the 
King's  manuscripts :  ei  also  is  there 
wanting  between  siccum  and  Jlam-' 
maniia, 

434.  Exierrittis,']  Fulvius  Ur- 
ainus  says  it  is  exa-citus  in  the  old 
Colotian  manuscript,  which  is  no 
inelegant  reading. 

435.  Ne,]  It  is  nee  in  one  of  the 
Amndelian  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts,  and  in  an  old  quarto 
edition  printed  at  Paris  in  1494.  • 

Dio.]  It  is  divo  in  the  King's,  the 
Bodleian,  one  of  the  Arundel  ian, 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts, 
and  in  several  of  the  old  editions. 
In  the  other  Amndelian  copy  it 
is  divo. 

437.]  In  one  of  the  Amndelian 
manuscripts,  after  this  verse,  follows 

Lubrica  convolvem  sublaio  j)eetore  terga, 


which  is  a  repetition  of  ver.  4£6i 
there  being  only  lubrica  put  for 
squamea. 

The  Poet  now  describes  tiie  dis- 
eases, to  which  sheep  are  subject 

441.  Turpis  oves  tentat  saAkes] 
Columella  'observes,  that  no  vs^ 
mal  is  ■  so  subject  to  the  scab  ak 
sheep.  He  adds,  that  it  uauiUj 
arises  on  their  being  injured  lij 
cold  rain  or  frost;  or  after  sheiiw 
ing,  if  they  ate  not  well  washed,  or 
if  they  are  permitted  to  feed  in 
woody  places,  where  they  are 
wounded  with  brambles  and  briars; 
or  if  they  are  folded  where  mules, 
or  horses,  or  asses  have  siabled; 
or  if  they  are  lean  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient pasture,  than  which  nothing 
sooner  brings  the  scab.  '*  Oves 
"  frequentius,  quam  ulluiu  aliud 
''  animal  infestantur  scabie,  qos 
"  fere  nascitur,  sicut  noster  me- 
"  morat  poeta. 


«( 


Cum  frigid  us  imber 


**  Altius  ad  vivum  persedit,  et  horrida 

"  cano 
"  Bruma  geln : 

"  vel  post  tonsuram,  si  remedium 
*^  praedicti  medicaminis  non  adhi- 
'^beas,  si  aestivum  sudorem  man, 
''  vel  flumine  non  abluas,  si  tonsum 
gregem  patiaris  sylyestribus  ru- 
bis,  ac  spinis  sauciari :  si  stabulo 
^'  utaris,  in  quomulae,  aut  equi^  aut 
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Alii  OS  ad  vivatn  persedit,  ct  horrida  cano    442 
Bnimti  gelu ;  vel  cum  tonsis  illotus  adhaesit 
Sudor,  et  hirsuti  secuei*unt  corpora  vepres. 
Dulcibus  idcirco  fluviis  pecus  omne  magistri 
P^rfundunt,  udisque  aries  in  gurgite  villis    446 
Mersatur,  missusque  secundo  defluit  amni. 
Aut  tdnsum  tristl  contingunt  corpus  amurca, 


and  whiter  stiff  with  hoarjr 
frost,  have  pierced  Xhem  tm 
the  quick :  or  when  their ' 
sweat  not  bdne  washed  off 
after  shearing  Has  studk  to 
them,  and  roueh  thorns  have 
torn  their  boSes.  On  thia 
account  the  shepherds  wash 
all  their  cattle  in  sweet  ri- 
vers, and  the  ram  U  plunsed 
in  the  river,  and  sent  toitaat 
along  the  stream.  Or  «lse 
they  anoint  their  shorn  bodies 
with  bitter  lees  of  oil. 


''asini  steterunt:  prsecipue  tamen 
*^  exiguitas  cibi  maciem^  macies 
^*  autem  scabiem  facit" 

Vbu]    Pierius  says  it  is  cum  in 
llie  Roman  manuscript. 

445.  Dulcibus  idcirco  fluviis,  &c.] 
Columella  says,   that  a  sheep,  as 
aoon  as  it  is  sheared,  should  be 
mointed    with   a  mixture   of  the 
juice  of  lupines,  the  lees  of  old 
wine,  and  the  dregs  of  oil  in  equal 
oiiBntities;    and  be    washed  four 
cunrs  afterwards  in  the  sea,  or  in 
ttatk  water  salted:  and  quotes  the  au- 
thority of  Celsus,  who  affirms  that 
a  sheep  treated  after  this  manner 
will  be  ftee  from  the  scab  for  a 
whole  year;    and  that   the  wool 
Will  be  the  longer  and  softer  for 
it    ''  Verum  ea  quandocunque  de- 
''  tonsa  fuerit,  ungi  debet  tali  me- 
"  dicamine,  succus  excocti  lupini, 
^'yeterisque  vini  fsex,   et  amurca 
*'  pari  mensura   miscentur,  eoque 
'^liquamine   tonsa   ovis  imbuitur, 
^'  atque  ubi  per  triduum  delibato 
'*  tergore   medicamina   perbiberit, 
"*  quarto  die,  si  est  vicinia  maris, 
''ad  littus  deducta  mersatur:    si 
^  minus  est,  cselestis  aqua  sub  dio 
"  salibus    in    hunc    usum    durata 
paulum  decoquitur;  eaque  grex 
perluitur.     Hoc  modo  curatum 
'« pecus  anno  scabrum    fieri  non 
'^  posse  Celsus  affirmat,  nee  dubium 
*'  est,  quin-  etiam  ob  earn  rem  lana 
**  quoque    mdllior  atque  prolixidr 
"  renascatur.**    Thus  Columella  re- 
eomimeiida  the  salt  water  as  a  pre- 


4€ 
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servative  'against  the  scab;  but 
Virgil  advises  the  use  of  sweet 
river  water,  as  a  cure  after  the 
distemper  has  seized  them. 

448.  Aut  ionsum  trisH,  &c.]  We 
have  seen  already  in  the  preceding 
note,  the  composition  which  Colu- 
mella prescribes  against  the  scab^ 
The  same  author  adds  Hellebore  to 
his  liniment,  when  it  is  to  be  applied 
to  a  sheep  in  which  the  disease  is 
already  begun .-  *'  Facit  autem  com- 
''  mode  primum  ea  composition 
**  quam  paulo  ante  demoostravi* 
''  mus,  si  ad  fsecem  et  amurcam^ 
''  succumque  decocti  lupini  misceas 
'*  portione  sequa  detritum  album 
"  Elleborum."  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  ointment  which  Virgil  here 
describes  is  an  excellent  composi- 
tion. 

Amurca,]  The  lees  of  oil  are 
much  in  use  iii  Italy,  and  other 
countries  where  oil  is  made.  We 
find  it  recommended  by  Cato  for 
many  purposes.  We  find  the  vir- 
tues of  it  collected  by  Dioscorides. 
It  is,  says  he,  the  dregs  of  oil.  Be- 
ing boiled  in  a  copper  vessel  to  the 
consistence  of  honey,  it  is  astrin« 
gent,  and  has  the  other  efiecls  of  Ly- 
cium.  It  is  applied  to  the  tooth- 
ache and  to  wounds  with  vinegar 
and  wine :  it  is  added  to  medicines 
for  the  eyes,  and  to  those  which 
obstruct  the  pores.  It  is  the  better 
for  being  old.  It  is  applied  with 
success  to  ulcers  of  the  anus  and 
pudenda.  If  it  is  boiled  again  with 
2t 
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SSto.i^^'^ch'^d  Etspumas  miscent  argenti,  vivaque  sulphura, 
h^^rr^'^!s£k'%'  Idaeasque  pices,  et  pingues  unguine  ceras,    450 

Scillamquej  Helleborosque  graves,  nigrumque 
bitumen. 


insn« 


verjuice  to  the  consistence  oF  honey 
it  draws  out  rotten  teeth.  It  heals 
the  scab  in  cattle^  being  made  into 
a  liniment  with  the  decoction  of 
lupines  and  chamaeleon.  It  is  of 
great  service  to  anoint  the  gout  and 
pains  of  the  joints  with  dregs  of 
oil.  A  skin  with  the  hair  on 
smeared  with  it,  and  applied  to  the 
dropsy,  diminishes   the  swelling  : 

fnrt^iMUim  /WIT  «c«tf$  n  mmv  n-  nifuXt* 
T#f .  fiuy9vltu  ^  xtd  i^^Xfiuuus  )vy«- 

fitXrtitt  ytHTttt,  iykXvrfiM  ti  Sfi^flS  ju«i 
aM^«M»  1UI,)  fiir^tiii  uTiKiffiifctti  Icrrt  yj^ 
cifUf,  lxied?<X^t  ^6  xeci  rovf  l^B'ec^iv«V9 
ciitleis  ovf  cfc^xxtm  i^f^^f^iicec  «;^^<  ftfr- 

Ml}  up6^nTtxov9  at^tXu.  ^s^^H  xetravrKn- 

ST/  rSf  vi^t^tKSff  ^iXXu  rat  oyxoy. 

449.  S pumas  argentu]  Some  have 
supposed  the  poet  to  mean  quick- 
silver, grounding  their  opinion  on 
the  following  passage  of  Calpur- 
nius : 


-Vivi  quoque  pondere  melle 


Argenti  coquito. 

But  quicksilver  was  never  called 
spuma  argenti,  by  which  name  the 
ancients  seem  to  understand  what 
we  call  litharge.  It  arises  in  the 
purification  of  silver,  as  is  plainly 
enough  described  by  Pliny :  **  Fit 
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'^  in  iisdem  Metalliset  quaevocatur 
"  Spuma  argentu     Genera  ejus  tria 
*'  ....  Qmnis  autem  fit  excocta  sua 
materia  ex  superior!  catino  deflu- 
ens  in  inferiorem,  et  ex  eo  sub- 
'*  lata  veruculis  ferreis,  atque  in 
"  ipsaflamma  convoluta  veruculpi 
**  ut  sit  modici  pendens.    Est  an* 
*'  tem^  ut  ex  nomine  ipso  ihteUgi 
potest^  fervescentis  et  fiiturae  oia- 
teriee   spuma.    Distat    a  scoris, 
quo  potest  spuma  a  faece  distare. 
Alteram  purgantis  se   maleric, 
alterum  purgatae  vitium  est.** 
Vivaque  sulphura,']  So  Servius  aad 
most  of  the  commentators  agree 
that    it  should   be   read.     Picrioi 
found  et  sulphura  viva  in  the  Ro- 
man, Medicean,  and  Lombard  auh 
nuscripts.     I  find  the  same  reading 
in  the  King's,  the  Cambridge,  tlie 
Bodleian,  and  in  both  the  Arunde- 
lian  manuscripts.     It  is  ac  sulphura 
viva  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's   manu- 
scripts, and  in  several  of  the  oldest 
printed  editions. 

Sulphur  is  without  doubt  a  good 
ingredient  in  this  composition. 

450.  Idaasque  picesJ]  Pitch  is 
called  Idaean,  because  pitch-trees 
abound  on  mount  Ida.  Pitch  is  of 
two  sorts,  arida  or  sicca,  which  we 
call  properly  pitch;  and  liquida, 
which  we  call  tar.  I  believe  it  a 
the  pix  liquida  or  tar,  which  the 
poet  means.  Pliny  says  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  the  scab  is 
cattle :  '^  Prsestantissimum  ad  ca- 
'' num  et  jumentomm  scabiem.*' 

Ceras.]  Wax  seems  to  be  ackled 
chiefly  to  give  to  the  medicine  the 
consistence  of  an  ointment. 

451.  Scillam.]  The  squill  or  sea 
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amen  ulla  magis  pnesens  fortuna  laborum  SJSStoiay^SwSS" 

^,  the  (Uitcmper  increaset,  ana 

^  saint  streOKth  by  befaig  co- 

.    ^  .    •  •    ji  vcred;  vldbt  the  shepheni 

I  SI  GUIS  ferro  potuit  rescindere  summum  i^iatn  to  mptj  hb  heanog 

,  .  hands  to  the  wound, 

is  OS :  alitur  vitium,  vivitque  iegendo ;  454 
diedicas  adhibere  roanus  ad  vul  nera  pastor 


is  a  bulbous  root^  like  an 
but  much  larger.  It  is 
it  to  us  from  Spain. 
kborasque  graves,]  There  are 
inds  of  Hellebore,  the  black 
e  white.  I  take  it  to  be  the 
Hellebore,  that  Virgil  means, 
lella  expressly  mentions  the 
Hellebore,  as  we  have  seen 
f  in  the  quotation  from  that 
',  in  the  note  on  ver.  448. 
»rides  however  ascribes  the 
of  curing  this  sort  of  diseases 
black  Hellebore:  Bt^t^rum 
4^^aK  fMT^  XtZtcfttrw  i  «i{#v 

The    white     Hellebore    is 
I  to  be  serviceable  in  diseases 

skin,  if  it  be  externally  ap- 

but  it  is  too  rough  to  be 
inwardly,  as  the  bladisortis.' 

perhaps  Virgil  added  the 
i  graves,  to  express  the  white 
ore. 

men,]  Bitumen,  or,  as  the 
1  called  it,  Asphaltus,  is  a  fat, 
reous,  tenaceous,  inflamma- 
bstance,  issuing  out  of  the 
ir  floating  upon  water,  as  at 
)rd  in  Shropshire,  and  in  the 
)arbadoes  in  America,  whence 
ought  hither  under  the  name' 
badoes  tar,     Sonletimes  it  is 

hardened  into  a  substance 
tch.  The  most  esteemed  is 
hich  is  found  in  Judaea,  and 
d  Bitumen  Judaicum,  or  Jews^ 
This  is  seldom  if  ever 
It  hither :  what  is  generally 
r  it  being  little  different  from 
>n  pitch.  Pliny  mentions  a 
«  of.  bitumen  and  pitch  as 


good  for  the  scab  in  sheep  :  '*  Est 
''  et  Pissasphaltos,  mixta  bitumini 
'^  pice,  natural  iter  ex  Apollionata« 
*'  rum  agro.  Quidam  ipsi  miscent^ 
''  precipuum  ad  scabiem  pecorum 
^^  remedium." 

452.  NoH  tamen  ulla,  &c.]  It  has 
not  without  reason  been  said  by  the 
writers  of  Virgil's  life,  that  our 
poet  had  studied  physic  The 
respect  with  which  he  mentions 
the  physician  lapis,  and  the  many 
medicines  occasionally  mentioned 
in  his  works,  greatly  favour  this 
tradition.  He  has  just  mentioned 
an  ointment,  compounded  with 
greater  skill,  and  described  with* 
g^reater  propriety  of  expression, 
than  any  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
other  writers  of  agriculture.  He 
now  adds  with  much  judgment  that, 
no  application  is  of  so  much  service, 
as  to  lay  open  the  ulcer,  and  give 
a  free  discharge  to  the  corroding 
matter. 

453.  Rescindere,]  It  properly  sig« 
nities  to  open ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  also  in  the  twelfth  iBneid  : 

Ense  SQcent  lato  Tulnut,  teli^ue  late- 
brain 
Retdndont  penitus. 

In  the  same  manner  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  by  Lucretius : 

■ 

Proptereaqua  solere  vias  Kscindere  nos* 

tris 
Sensibus. 

454.  Alitur  vitium,  vivitque  to- 
gendo,'2    Thus  also  Lucretius  : 

Ulcus   enim  .vivescit,   et    inveterascit 
alendo. 

2x2 
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md  fitting  ttlll  begs-  the 
^oditoawvsthim.  Moreover 
^hen  the  pain,  xeaphiiu?  to 
the  very  boats  of  the  bleating 
sbeep,  ragcii,  and  a  pare  bine 
fever  consumes  their  limbs,  it 
has  been  of  service  to  avert 
the  kindled  heat,  and  pierce 
the  van  spouting  with  blood 
between  the  under  parts  of 
the  foot ;  Jut  as  the  Bisaltx 
use,  and  the  fierce  Gclonian, 
ivhen  he  flics  to  Rhodope,  and 
t*  the  deserts  of  the  Getae, 
and  dripks  milk  mixed  with 
horse's  .blood.  If  you  ever 
see  one  of  your  sheep  stand 
ata  distance,  or  olt^  creep 
under  the  mild  shade,  or 
hwfljr  crop  the  ends  of  the 
grass,  or  lag  behbid  the  rest, 
or  He  down,  as  die  is  feeding, 
ia  the  middle  of  t|ie  plain, 
ahd  return  alone  lateat  night ; 
immediately  cntoff  the  Cuilty 


Abnegate  aut  meliora  Deos  sedet  omnia  poscens. 
Quin  etiam  jma  dolor  balantum  lapsus  ad  ossa 
Cum  furit,  atque  artu«  depascitur  arida  febrig; 
Profuit  inceiisos  aestus  averterei  et  ipter 
Ima  ferire  pedis  salientem  sanguine  venam:  460 
Bisaltse  quo  more  sclent,  acerque  Gelonus, 
Cum   fugit   in    Rhodopen,   atque    in    (Jeseiita 

Getanim, 
Et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equine. 
Quam  procul  aut  molli  succedere  saspius  uni* 

bree, 
Vidcris,  aut  summas  carpentem  ignavius  herbas^ 
Extremamque    sequi,  aut   medio  procumbeio 

campo  466 

Pascentemi  et  sersesolam  decedere  nocti; 
Continuo  culpam  ferro  compesce,  prius  quam  • 


^  w 


456.  Et."]  Pierius  says  it  is.  aut  la 
the  Roman  manuscript. 

Omnia.']  It  is  omina  in  the  Ro- 
man manuscript^  according  to  Pie- 
rius. It  is  omina  also  in  the  Ve- 
nice edition  in  fol.  1475.  LaCerda 
reads  omina. 

461.  Bisalta.]  The  Bisaltavfere 
a  people  of  Macedon. 

Gelonus.]  See  bookii.  ver.  115. 

462.  Rhodopen.]  Rhodope  is  a 
mountain  of  Thrace. 

Getarum*']  The  Gete  or  Dacians 
dwelt  near  the  Danube. 
*  463.  Lac  concretum  cum  sanguine 
potat  equina.']  This  custom  of 
drinking  milk  and  horse*s  blood 
is  ascribed  to  the  Massagetse^  a  peo- 
ple of  Scythia,  by  Dionysius. 

Au^tS  oif  finr  avrag  iyt»,  finir  Off  Its  irat^af 
.  *Efi^tXecffeu'    fieiket   yd^    rt  xaxa^ufcrt^ot 
akXMf 
Oil  ya^  ff^iv  ffiroio  fAtXi^^vag  ir^v  f^^v^f, 
Ovll  fiU  flvS*  9%ot  fiiTMrifAM$.  «XX»  y»^ 


Jjfturt  ifii^ynkt  Ximsy  ytiKih  lami  fi* 

Pliny  mentions  the  Sarmata  as  mix- 
ing millet  with  the  milk  of  mares, 
or  the  blood  drawn  out  of  their  legs; 
*'  Sarmatarum  quoque  gentes  iue 
"  maxime  pulte  aluntur^  et  cruda 
'*  etiam  farina  equino  lacte  vel  san- 
*'  guine  e  cruris  venis  admixto." 
The  same  is  said  by  other  authors, 
of  different  nations  inhabiting  those 
parts. 

464.  Aut.]  It  is  ut  in  the  King's 
manuscript. 

Succedere.]  Inoneofthe  Arunde- 
lian  manuscripts  it  is  mccumhere, 

SoBpiusH^  In  the  King's  manii* 
script  it  is  mollius. 

46^.  Ignavius.]  Pierius  found 
segnius  in  the  Roman  manuscript 

467.  Et.]  The  conjunction  is 
omitted  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manu^ 
scripts. 

SercB  nocti.]  Pierius  savs  it  is 
sera  nocte  in  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

463?  Continue  culpatn  ferro  copN 
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IXra  per  incautum  serpant  contagia  vulgas* 


btf oM  tbe  dft^dlol  cootagioQ 

tpuSaudM  Uwtf  over  ibt  im- 

^T  '     i_  1-  'a.  waryJlock.   The  whirtwInA 

Noo  tain  creber  agens  hyemem  rmt  aequore  wiikhbdngsonastonB^ 


tnrbo. 


470 


nta 


pesce.]  Most  of  the  printed  editionft^ 
%nd  all  the  manuscripts  which  I 
have  collated,  have  continuo  ferro 
eufyam,  which  seems  very  unhar- 
moniqus.  Servius  reads  continuo  ci/l- 
pom  ferro,  which  order  of  the  words 
Pierius  also  found  in  the  Roman^ 
tbe  Medicean,  and  other  very  an- 
cient manuscripts.  I  have  found 
tbe  same  order  in  two  old  editions 
in  folio,  printed  at  Venice  in  1475 
and  1470,  and  in  an  old  edition  of 
Ihe  Georgicks  in  octavo,  printed  at 
Parl9  in  ,1495.  The  same  is  ad- 
initted  also  by  La  Cerda  and  Uein- 

axiw* 

Sfervius  interprets  culpam  ferro 
€oiinpe8ce  to  mean,  that  the  shepherd 
^jr  .killing  an  infected  sheep  avoids 
liaing  gt^ty  himself  of  a  crime,  in 
Buffering  it  to  live  to  the  damage 
of  the  whole  flock  :  "  Atqui  habere 
'*  HKMrbum  culpa  non  est :  sed  hoc 
*'  dicit,  occidendo  eam,  tuam  cul- 
''  pam  compcsce,  id  est,  vita  cri- 
''•  men  in  quod  potes  incidere,  si, 
*'  dam  uni  parcis,  fuerit  totus  grex 
^'  c^s  contagione  corruptus."  Gri- 
moaldus  is  of  the  same  opinion: 
"  Haec  inquam  signa  et  indicia^ 
^  qus  febrim  solent  antecedere^  si- 
''  mul  atque  perceperis,  crimen  vi- 
tabiSj  in  quod  poteris  incidere^  si 
dum  uni  parcis,  fuerit  totus  grex 
"  ^u$  contagione  corruptus."  La 
Cerda  gives  the  same  interpretation : 
"  lUud  culpam  ferro  compesce  refer* 
"  tur  ad  eam  culpam,  que  reside- 
'^  bit  in  pastore,  nisi  utatur  ferro.*' 
Rosens  seems  to  think  that  by  cul' 
pam  is  meant  the  disease  of  the 
sheep :  "  hujus  morbum  co^ce  sta- 
**  tim  ferro."  But  Virgil  is  not  here 
speaking  of  any  partial  disease, 
which  nvght  be  reftraiped  by  beifig 


t€ 


t€ 


cut  out,  but  of  a  general  disorder 
which  spreads  itself  over  the  whole 
body,  making  the  sheep  loath  its 
food,  and  lag  heavily  behind  the 
flock.  1  am  persuaded  therefore^ 
that  by  culpam  he  means  the  in- 
fected sheep,  and  by  ferro  competce, 
^t  it  should  be  killed^  to  prevent 
the  contagion  from  spreading. 
Thua  in  the  second  Geor'gick^  he ' 
uses  ramos  compesce,  to  express  the 
pruning  of  trees,  to  hinder  the  too 
luxuriant  spreadingoftlie  branches: 


Tum  denique  dura 


Exerce  Imperia,  et  rarno*  compesce  flu* 
entes. 

All  the  translators  have  concurred 
in  understanding  culpam  compesce, 
to  be  meant  of  killing  the  sheep. 
Thus  May : 


Strai^t  kill  that  dieepe 


Before  th*  infection  throu|^  th*  whola 
flocke  doe  creepe : 

And  Dryden : 

Revenge  the  crime,  and  tale  the  tiaitoc's 
head, 

E*er  in  the  foultless  flock  the  dire  con- 
tagion spread : 

And  Dr.  Trapp : 

Delay  not,  kill  th'  infected ;  e*er  thro'  all 
Th'  unwary  flock   the  dire  contagion 
spread. 

470.  Non  tarn  creber  agens,  &c.1 
After  these  diseases,  to  which  the 
sheep  are  subject,  our  Poet  adds 
that  the  distempers  of  cattle  are 
innumerable.  Hence  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  a  great  plague; 
by  which  all  the  countrjr  about  the 
Alps  was  laid  waste. 

"  The  words  qgens  hyemem/'  saya 
Pr«  Trappy  ''are   commoijy  ex« 
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$iid  nuhes  upon  the  nubi,  if 
notM  frequent,  u  the  pUgaes 
of  cattle  are  inahy}  nor  do 
these  "diseases  prey  on  single 
IkkIIcs,  bat  sweep  off  whole 
folds  on  a  sudden,  both  lambs 
and  tsheep,  and  the  whole 
Jtodc  cQtIrdy.  This  any  one 
may  know,  who  sees  the  lofty 
Alps,  and  theNoric  castles  on 
t&e  hills,  and  the  fields  of 
i^pi^n  Ttaiavus,  and  the 
leaims  of  the  shepherds  even 
MOW  afi«r  so  long  a  time  de- 
anted,  and  the  lawns  lyhig 
^ste  for  and  wide.  Here 
Ibrmerly  a  most  miserable 
ptomearose  by  the  corruption 


Quam  multiB  pecudum  pestes:  nee  singula  morbi 
Corpora  corri^iunt ;  sed  tota  asstiva  rq>ente^ 
Spemque    gregemque    simul,   cunctamque  ab 

origine  gentem. 
Turn  sciat,  aerias  Alpes,  et  Norica;  siquis 
Castella  in  tumulis,  et  laipidis  arva  Tiniavi,  475 
Niinc  quoquepQst  tanto  videat  deserta^e  regsA 
Pastorum^  et  longe  saltus  lateque  vacantes* 
Hie  quondam  morbo  caeli  miseranda  coorta  est 


tmmm 


**  plained  by  tempestatem  Jhrens, 
"  And  then  it  should  be  rendered 
"  hot  in  but  btfore  a  stoim.  But 
^*  I  rather  linderstand  iifOgensfor 
"  agitans  hyemem,  or  aerem  in 
'^  hyeme,  i.  e.  procella.  Surely  a 
^  multitude  of  whirlwinds  do  not 
*'  precede  a  storm ;  but  are  them- 
**  selves  one^  or  at  least  parts  pf 

"we:: 

*I  do  not  think  that  creber  agens 
hyemem  turbo  is  to  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  many  whirlwinds  pire- 
cede  one  single  storm,  but  that  the 
sea  is  tossed  by  many  whirlwinds, 
each  of  which  precedes  a  storm. 
That  a  violent  storm  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  whirlwind  is  most 
certain :  therefore  to  enter  into  a 
debate,  whether  the  whirlwind  is 
to  be  accounted  a  forerunner  of  a 
storm,  or  a  part  of  the  storm  itself, 
would  be  a  mere  logomachy. 

471.  Quam  multce  pecudum  pestes.] 
The  Poet  cannot  mean  that  pesti- 
lences or  murrains  are  as  common 
among  the  cattle,  as  storms  on  the 
sea.  Pestis  is  a  more  general  word, 
and  includes  all  the  several  fi^reat 
misfortunes  that  attend  them.  Thus 
a  little  before,  he  calls  a  serpent 
Pestis  acerba  bourn, 

472.  j^stiva."]  "  JEstiva  are  the 
*'  shady  places,  in  which  the  cattle 
**  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  sum- 
"  mer^  thus  Statius : 


(* 


f€ 


€€ 


*<  •— —  jS#  umbrosijpatuere  euHva  LyecA? 

Ssavivfl. 

47s.  Spemque  gregemque."]  Ser- 
vius  interprets  this,  agnos  citm  flM- 
tribus,  which  is  generally  recdved. 

474.  Turn  sciat,  &c.]  ''  Tbe  sense 
*'  is  this,  if  any  one  knows  what 

sort  of  places  these  were,  wlien 

they  were  full  of  cattle,  he  may 

now  see  them  empty,  though  it 
'*  is  a  long  tiuie  since  the  peiti* 
"  lence."     Servius. 

jierias  j^lpesJ]  Tbe  Alps  are 
called  aeriaf  from  their  great 
height:  they  divide  Italy  from 
France  and  Germany. 

Norica,"]  Noricum  was  a  region 
of  Germany,  bordering  on  the  Alps. 
Great  part  of  it  is  what  we  now 
call  Bavaria, 

lapidis  arva  Timavi,]  Some  read 
lapygis;  but  lapygia  was  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  far  distant 
from  the  Alps,  of  which  Virgil  is 
here  speaking.  lapidis  is  certainly 
the  true  meaning :  for  lapidia  was 
in  the  Venetian  territory,  where 
the  river  Timavus  flows.  This  part 
of  Italy  is  now  called  Friuli, 

Schrevelius  and  Masvicius  read 
arma  instead  of  arva, 

Timavus  is  a  river  of  Camiola: 
it  is  now  called  Timavo.- 

478.  Hie."]  It  is  hinc  in  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts. 

Virgil  is   generally  thought  to 
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TempestaSy  totoque  autumni  incanduit  assiu. 


and  fagcd  through  all  the 
heatofantBmn, 


speak  in  this  place  of  the  plague 
which  broke  out  in  Attica,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war, 
which  has. been  so  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Hippocrates,  Thucydides, 
and  Lucretius.  This  last  aathor, 
whom  our  Poet  seems  to  emulate, 
derives  this  plague  from  Egypt : 

Hasc  ratio  quondam  morborum,  et  mor- 

tifer  aestas 
Finibu*  Cecropiis  funestos  reddidit  agros, 
Vastavitque  vias,  exhaudt  dvibus  iirbem. 
Nam  penitus  veniens  ^gypti  e  finibus 

ortus, 
ASra   permensus    multum,  camposque 

natantc^y 
Incubuit    tandem    populo    Pandionis: 

•  omnes 
Inde  oatervatim  morbo  mortique  daban- 

tur.- 

A  ftagtie  thus  rMd,  laid  learned  Athens 

..  wastes 
nro*  eo*ry  street^  thro*  all  the  town  U 

jpass'd^ 
Skuting  both  man  and  beast  wUh  poisonous 

wind: 
tieidhjkd before,  and  ruin  staHk^db^^md. 
From  EgypCs  hmming  sands  the  fever 

comet 
More  hat  than  those  thai  raised  ^  deadly 

^fiame, 
Ai  length  the  raging  plague  did  Athens 

9&se, 
^se  plague;  and  death  attending  the  t^ 

ease. 
Then  men  did  die  by  heaps,  by  heaps  did 

Amd  the  whole  city  made  oneJuneraL 

Cbxkch. 

fl 

Bat  Thucydides  says  it  began  first 
10  that  part  of  Ethiopia,  which  bor- 
ders upon  Egypt,  then  it  fell  upon 
Egypt  and  Libya,  and  into  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Persian  terri- 
tories; and  then  it  suddenly  in- 
vaded the  city  of  Athens :  '^H^(^e 

31  T«  ^  TT^shsf,  st^  AfylT«l<,  ^  Aji^M- 
wuns  rns  vfft^  AiyMrr^v,  wurst  &%  uai 
H  Atyvvrrsv  xni  At(Lin9  nttrXn,  nal  Is 

'Advmisif  wiXit  i^)riy«u«$  fvmat. ,  Blit 


Virgil  seems  to  make  his  pestilence 
much  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Athens,  -  for  he  mentions  Chiron, 
who  lived  at  least  five  hundred 
years  before  Hippoerates,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Besides,  Thu* 
cydides  mentions  the  plague  of 
which  he  speaks,  as  not  proceeding 
even  to  the  Morea;  but  depopu- 
lating only  Athens,  and  the  roost 
populous  cities  in  that  neighbour- 
hood :  K«2  Is  flit  TlOienrstfna^f  em 
miASfy,  0,  Tt  ntsl  n(isf  fisno,  hnn/ftstvo 
it  'aSiimk  ftts  /M«A<«-«,  iiFUTtt  H  iMsi  rSp 
«^A«y  X^t^^  '^'^  wsXvtifB'^sMrirurm.  It 
does  not  seem  therefore,  thiat  this 
pestilence  invaded  the  Alpine  conn- 
tries,  which  were  not  so  very  popu-  , 
lous,  abounding  only  with  large 
pastures.  However,  as  Vir^l  no 
doubt  had  some  view  to  the  pesti- 
lence  described  by  Thucydides  and 
Lucretius,  I  shall  lay  the  parallel 
p1a<^s  in  those  authors  before  the 
reader. 

479.  Totoque  autumni  incanduU 
astuJ]  Servius  interprets  ihlis, ''  It 
*'  burnt  in  the  first  part  of  the  au- 
^*  tumn,  which  always  makes  a 
'*  pestilence  grievous."  In  thi«  he 
is  followed  by  Grimoaldus,  La 
Cerda,  and  almost  all  the  commen- 
tators. In  this  sense  May  translates 
it: 

.  Hence   by  corruption  of  the  ayre  so 
strong 
A  plague  arose,  and  ragM  all  autumne 
long: 

And  Dryden : 

During  th*  autumnal  heats  th'  infection 
grew. 

Dr.  Trapp  seems  to  understand  the 
Poet  to  mean  that  the  plague  raged 
with  such  heat,  as  is  usual  in  au- 
tumn : 
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Md  deitfOfBd  all  kliidt  of 
cattle,  alf  Unds  ofwlldkeuti, 
and  poisoned  the  lakes,  and 
tetectedtfae  parture^  with  its 
venom.  Nordidthey  die  after 
the  common  manner,  but 
.when  the  burning  drought 
jtadnuating  itielf  into  all  the 
V«fn8  had  contracted  the  mi- 
serable limbs,  the  corrupted 
moisture  o(»ed  out,  and  con- 
verted  aU  the  tainted  bones 
into  its  substance.  Often- 
times,  in  the  midst  of  a  ucri- 
ficetothesods. 


Et  genus  omne   neci  pecudum    dedit,  oinne 

ferarum;  480 

Corrupitque  lacus :  infecit  pabula  tabo. 
Nee  via  mortis  erat  simplex :  sed  ubi  ignea 

venis 
Omnibus  acta  sitis  miseros  adduxerat  artus, 
Rursus  abuudabat  fluidus  liquor;   omniaqoeio 

se 
Ossa  minutatim  morbo  collapsa  trahebat.     4S5 
S«epe  in  honore  Deum  medio  stans  hostia  ad 

aram, 


m-,  mf 


.A^ 


^was  here,  long  since,  a  plague  from 

tainted  air 
Rosey  and  with  all  the  fires  of  aututnn 

burned* 

481 «  Corrupitque  lacusJ}  It  is  cor^ 
rlpuii  in  the  King's  and  in  one  of 
Dr.  Mead*s  manuscripts.  Pierius 
reads  corripuiU  but  he  says  it  is  cor- 
rupit  in  the  Medicean,  and  in  some 
other  ancient  manuscripts.  Corrupit 
is  generally  received. 

482.  Nee  via  mortis  erat  simplex.] 
The  commentators  agree  that  these 
words  mean,  that  they  died  after  an 
unusual  manner.  Thus  Dryden 
translates  them.  Strange  death ! 

483.  Sitis.']  A  parching  heat  and 
thirst  attends  all  malignant  fevers. 
Thus  Lucretius : 

« 

Intima  pars  homini  vcro  flagraTit  ad 

ossa: 
Flagravit  stomacho  flamma,  ut  fornaci- 

bus  intus : 

And 

Insedabiliter  sitis  arida. 

Thucydides  mentions  a  roost  into- 
lerable thirst,  and  inward  burning, 
insomuch  that  those  who  were 
seized  with  the  plague  could  not 
bear  their  clothes,  nor  so  much  as 
any  linen  thrown  over  them  -,  that 


they  ran  into  the  cold  water,  that 
some  who  were  neglected  threw 
themselves  into  wells^  and  that 
those  who  drank  largely  did  not 
fare  the  better  for  it :   tA  S 


Ifimricti  Koi  rMntf  tk^  ixiQiXttf,  fir 
«AA«  r<  if  yvfiih  i-nx,w^9U,  \S^tT9^  mif 

XMi  viKkti  rovr*  t«v  ^^tXn^y^vf  «ii9|pv- 

^t'^ri  ^vvi^ofiUm.   xeci  hf  rS  oftotat  stu^ 
ri^t  rOy  TE  zrXUv  Kcit  iXcta-rov  wtrir. ' 

486.  S<jepe  in  honore  Deum,  &c.] 
He  comes  now  to  relate  particular 
Instances  of  the  dire  effects  of  fhis 
pestilence.  The  victims  dropped 
down  dead  suddenly  before  the  al- 
tars :  or  if  they  lived  to  bear  the 
knife  of  the  sacrificer,  their  flesh 
would  not  burn  j  nor  could  the  au- 
gurs divine  any  thing  from  the  in- 
spection of  their  entrails.  He  then 
mentions  the  effects  of  this  disease 
on  calves,  dogs,  and  swine. 

Thucydides  says  that  prayers  to 
the  gods  and  enquiries  at  the  oracles 
were  of  no  service,  and  at  last  were 
laid  aside  :  *'Oau  rt  9r^of  h^dtf  ixniv 
CM,  if  fAccfru»tg  xcti  ro/$  roiovress  ijcfi' 
rutro,  9r«yr«  aft/^tXii  if.  rtXiinSn^  it 
ttvrSt  Aifi^^wt,  WTO   w  KtaUlU  »«*• 
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Lanea  dum  nivea  circumdatur  infula  vitta. 
Inter  cunctantes  cecidit  monbunda  ministros. 
Aut  si  quam  ferro  mactaverat  ante  sacerdos, 
Inde  neque  impositis  ardent  altaria  fibris ;     490 
Nee  responsa  potest  consultus  reddere  vates  : 
Ac  vix  suppositi  tinguntur  sanguine  cnllri^ 
Summaque  jejuna  sanie  infuscatur  arena. 
Hinc  laetis  vitult  vulgo  moriuntur  in  herbis, 
£t  dulces  animas  plena  ad  prsesepia  reddunt. 
Hinc  canibus  blandis  rabies  venit,  et  quatit 
SBgros  496 


the  Tktim  standing  before  the 
altar,  wbOst  the  woolly  fillet  , 
la  encompassed  vrith  a  snowy 
garhmd,  drops  down  dying 
amongst  the  delaying  minis- 
ters. Or  if  the  pitest  hap- 
pened to  stab  any  one,  before 
It  died,  then  the  entrails  be- 
ing laid  on  the  altars  would 
not  bum,  nor  could  the  augur 
give  answers  when  he  was 
consulted;  but  the  kniVes 
with  which  th6y  are  stuck, 
are  scarce  tinged  with  blood, 
and  the  surface  of  the  sand 
is  but  just  stained  with  thin 
gore.  Hence  the  calves  fire* 
quently  die  in  the  plentiful 
pastures,  and  give  up  thdr 
sweet  breath  at  full  oiba. 
Hence  the  gentle  doff  na 
niad( 


Aram,"]  It  is  aras  in  several  of 
file  old  editions. 

487*  Lanea.]  Pierius  reads  linea; 
but  he  says  it  is  lanea  in  the  Me- 
dicean^  the  Lombard,  and  in  some 
other  ancient  manuscripts.  I  find 
laurea  in  some  of  the  old  editions; 
but  lanea  is  generally  received. 
,/  Infula.]  The  Infida  was  a  sort 
0f  diadem  or  fillet,  with  which  the 
heads  of  the  victims  were  bound, 
^seus  says  the  vittce  were  the 
ornaments  which  hung  down  from 
the  Infula. 

488.  Ministros,]  Pierius  says  it 
is  magistros  in  the  Roman  manu- 
script. 

489*  MactaveratJ]     It  is  macta* 
verii  in  the  King's  manuscript 
'  Sacerdos.']     Dryden  has  grossly 
translated  this  word  holi^  butcher, 

491*  Nee  responsa  potest  consulius 
reddere  vates.]  The  entrails  of  the 
victims  were  thought  not  to  dis- 
cover the  will  of  Uie  gods,  unless 
they  were  sound. 

492*  Ac,]  It  is  aut  in  the  King*s, 
both  the  Arundelian^  one  of  Dr.. 
Mead's  manuscripts,  and  in  several 
df  the  oldest  editions.  In  some  of 
them  it  is  at. 

498.  Jejuna  sanie.  In  these  mor- 
bid bodi^,  the  liquids  were  almost 


wasted,  and,  instead  of  blood,  there 
came  out  only  a  corrupted  matter. 

496.  Hinc  canihus  blandis  rabies 
venit.]  The  madness  to  which  dogs 
are  subject,  is  attended  with  most 
dreadful  conseouences.  Their  bite 
communicates  me  madness,  not  only 
to  other  animals,  but  to  mankind 
also.  The  most  terrible  of  all  the 
svmptoms  of  this  distemper  is  the 
Hydrophobia,  or  dread  of  water :  the 
patient,  however  thirsty,  not  being 
able  to  drink  any  sort  of  liquor, 
without  being  thrown  into  the  most 
horrid  convulsions.  The  reader 
may  find  the  description  of  several 
cases,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. The  best  remedy  for  this 
disease  was  communicated  to  tjie 
Roval  Society  by  Mr.  Dampier^ 
ana  has  since  been  received  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  into  their 
Dispensatory,  under  the  name  of 
Pulvis  Anlilissusy  being  a  composi- 
tion of  black  pepper  and  the  ash- 
coloured  ground  nver-wort,  in  equal 
quantities.  The  dose  of  this  pow- 
der is  four  scruples.  The  person, 
who  h^  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten» 
ought  to  bleed  immediately,  and 
wash  the  place  carefully,  wni^  the 
bite  was  received,  with  salt  water; 
aind  it  is  no  bad  precaution,  ta 
2u 
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andaraUltag  cough  ahaket 
tile  wheedng  m^ne,  and  tor- 
ncnttthdrswelUng  throats. 
The  conqnerii^  horse  is 
wised,  unhappy  fai  Ms  toQs, 
and  foivetfol  ot  his  food,  and 
loaths  the  springs,  and  stamps 
ffreqaentlv  on  theground  with 
his  foot :  his  ears  bang  down ; 
a  doubtful  sweat  brulcs  out, 
which  grows  co]|J  when  they 
aredyiag; 


Tussis  anhela  sues,  ac  faudbusangitobesis* 

Labitur  infelix  studiorum,  atque  immemor 
herbse 

Victor  equusy  fontesque  avertitur^  et  pede 
terrain 

Crebra  ferit :  deinissae  aures :  incertus  ibi- 
dem 500 

Sudor,  et  ille  quidem  morituris  frigidus ;  ater 


destroy  all  the  clothes  "which  were 
worn  at  the  time,  when  the  acci- 
dent happened.  It  should  be  taken 
fasting,  for  several  mornings*  in 
warm  milk,  beer,  ale,  broth,  or 
other  such 'like  convenient  vehicle. 
It  must  be  taken  before  the  symp- 
toms of  madness  appear ;  for  other- 
wise It  will  be  ineffectual.  See 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No. 
837-  p.  49.  or  Lowthorp*s  Abridg- 
ment, vol.  iii.  p.  284. 

Thucvdides  does  not  mention, 
any  thmg  of  the  dogs  running 
mad  :  he  only  says  they  were  more 
obnoxious  to  this  distemper  than 
other  animals,  because  of  their 
greater  familiarity  with  men :  O/  ^g 
xvvig  fitetXXdV  uHr^na-tif  wec^iT^ot  rov  ecT«- 

497.  Faucibus  angil  obesis,]  Swine 
are  subject  to  coughs,  and  inflam- 
matory swellings  in  the  throat; 
whence  the  Poet  with  great  pro- 
priety uses  the  word  angit,  angina 
being  the  Latin  name  for  a  quinsey. 

498.  Labitur  infelix  studioruniy 
&c.]  Having  briefly  made  mention 
of  dogs  and  swine ;  he  now  speaks 
more  largely  of  the  violent  effects 
of  this  distemper  on  horses : 

fnfelix  studiorumJ]  Thus  we  have 
victus  animi,  fortunatus  laborum, 
loeta  laborum,  &c. 

Immemor  herbce,']  Some  render 
this  unmindful  of  victory,  taking 
herbcB  to  express  those  herbs,  which 
were  used  by  the  ancients  to  de- 


note conquest  But  I  rather  be- 
lieve, that  Virgil  means  only  pasture. 
Thus  in  the  eighth  Eclogue  ; 

Immemor   herbarum   quos  est  miraUi: 
juvcnca. 

Dryden  has  introduced  both  sensest 

The  victor  hone,  forgetful  of  his  fiwd, 
The  palm  zenounces,  and  abhtyrs  tte 
flood* 

499.  Pede  terram  crebra  JeriL] 
*^  In  the  Lombard  manuscript  it  it 
**  crebra  ferit,  nor  need  we  be 
*' afraid  of  the  false  quantity,  fin; 
'*  Carisius  acknowledges  the  adverb 
"  tertio  for  a  dactyl,  and  sero  is  in 
''  the  measure  of  a  trochee  in  Statius." 

PlERlUS. 

The  most  violent  diseases  of 
horses  are  frequently  attended  with 
an  unusual  stamping  on  the  ground. 

500.  Demissas  aures,'\  The  hang- 
ing  down  of  the  ears  is  mentioned 
by  Columella,  as  a  symptom  of  pain 
in  a  horse* s  head;  *'  Capitis  dolo- 
'*  rem  indicant  lachn^mae,  quae  pro- 
"  fluunt,  auresque  naccidae,  et  cer* 
"  vix  cum  capite  aggravata,  et  in 
"  terram  summissa." 

Incertus  sudor."]  "By  a  doubtful 
sweat,  he  either  means  a  sweat  of 
which  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  symptom,  or 
else  a  sweat  that  comes  and  goe^ 
uncertainly  and  irregularly. 

501.  Morituris  frigidus.]  In  the 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  Amndelian, 
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Pellis,  et  ad  tactum  tractanti  dura  resistit. 
Hcec  ante  exitium  primis  dant  signa  diebus. 
Sin  in  processu  coepit  crudescere  morbus^      504 
Turn  vero  ardentes  oculi,  atque  attractus  ab  alto 
Spiritus,  interdum  gemitu  gravis,  imaque  longo 
Ilia  singuitu  tendunt :  it  naribus  ater 


didr  skin  erowt  dr3V.  and 
lieelaliardaiMroagfa.  Tlieto 
were  the  symptoms  at  Uie 
b^rinnin^,  but  when  the  dis- 
ease began  to  increase,  their 
eyes  werefaiflamed,  and  thdr 
bieath  was  fetched  deep,  and 
sometimes  loaded  with  a 
groan,  and  their  ions  ddes 
heaved  with  sobs :  'bteck  blood 
giuhes  out  of  thdr  nostrils. 


and  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
it  id  marUnrus, 

A  cold  sweat  is  universally  known 
to  be  a  bad  qrmptom. 

Ater  peUis,]  The  dryness  of  the 
skin  is  inconsistent  with  the  sweat- 
ing just  mentioned.  We  must 
therefore  understand  the  Poet,  not 
to  mean  that  all  these  symptoms 
were  found  in  every  hor^e,  but 
that  they  were  variously  affected. 
The  cold  sweat  is  a  sign  of  a  di- 
jOdinution  of  the  vital  powers ;  and 
Ae  drvness  and  hardness  of  the 
akin  shew  that  there  is  a  great 
iniwaf  d  heat,  and  an  obstruction  of 
tJie  matter,  which  ought  to  be  per- 
mired  through  die  pores  of  the 

502.  Et  ad  tactum.^  In  the  Ro- 
man, manuscript  it  is  at;  and  in 
die  Lombard  it  is  iractum,  accord- 
ing to  Pierius. 

SOS.  Dani]  It  is  dot  in  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts. 

505.  Ardentes  oculi.'\  Thucydi- 
dety  in  his  description  of  the  plague 
at  Athens,  says  they  were  at  first 
ia^ed  with  a  heat  and  heaviness  in 
die  head,  with  a  redness  and  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes :  II^wr«y  fih 
VH  M^c^iif  ^fMM  tr^v^tti  Mti  rSf  i^- 

itm.    Thus  also  Lucretius : 

'    PrineipiOy  ci^t  incensum  fervore  gere- 
bant: 
Et  dupliceis  oculos  iufiVisa  luce  rubenteis. 

JP'irtt  JUrce  unusual  heats  Md  seize  tJie 

head; 
The  gUnoing  eyes^  fDtffi  Nood'^ot  leame 

looked  redf 


Like  bkunng  stars,  ajfproacMng  fate  fore* 
shew*d. 

Creech. 

Attractus  ab  alto  spiritus.]  In  die 
King's  manuscript,  it  is  abstractus. 

Thucydides  speaks  of  their  fetch- 
ing their  breath  with  difficul^,  and 
with  a  strong  smell :  ^mvfitt  eirirw, 

506.  Imaque  longo  ilia  singuUu 
tendunt.  Thucydides  savs  that  most 
o£  them  had  sobs  or  nickups,  at- 
tended with  strong  conviusions: 
Avy(  Tf  Toif  ^Xtl«rtf  mTFixn  uttn, 
rTtta-fi^t  hiiiislvrts  ir^v^it.  Thus  Lu- 
cretius: 

Intolerobililmsque  malis  erat  axudog  an- 

gor 
Assidue   comes,   et   gemitu   coduniat^ 

querela, 
Siogultusque  fisquens  noctem  persaepe, 

diemque 
Compere   assidue   nervoa    et   memlxrs 

coactans, 
Dissolvebat  eos,  defessos  ante,  fetigans. 

To  these  Jlerce  pains  were  joined  coniifmal 

care. 
And  sad  compUAnvngs,  groans^  a^  deep 

despair 
.  Tormenting,  vexing  sobs,  and  deadly  s^ghSf 

Which  raised  convulsions^  hroke  the  vital 

ties 
Cjfmind  and  Umbs. 

507*  It  naribus  ater  sanguis,  &&] 
In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
it  is  autem  instead  of  aier. 

Thucydides  says  dieir  inner 
parts,  dieir  throat  and  tongue^  dis- 
charged blood :  Ksti  ri  tnUf  i  ft  ^^^ 
»vyi  xni  i  y>fievtt,  tv&vi  suftstT&i%  $y« 
Thus  Lucretius  r 
2  u  2 
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and  t^df  reueK  tongue 
cleaTes  to  their  clotted  jaws. 
At  first  it  was  of  service  to 
drench  them  with  the  L«- 
nsean  '  liquor :  this  seemed 
the  only  hope  to  preserve 
them  fronoi  death :  but  after- 
wards evoi  this  was  their 
destruction:  and  being  re- 
cruited with  rage  they 
burned :  and,  (oh  I  may  the 
gods  give  a  better  mind  to 
tne  pious,  and  that  error  to 
their  enoniesl)  when  they 
were  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
they  tore  their  own  mangled 
flesh  with  their  naked  teeth. 


Sanguis,  et  obsessas  fauces  premi^  aspeca  lingua. 
Profuit  inserto  latices  infundere  cornu 
Lenaeos;  ea  visa  salus  morientibus  una.        510 
Mox  erat  hoc  ipsum  exitio,  furiisque  refecti 
Ardebant,  i[>sique  suos,  jam  morte  sub  aegra» 
Dii  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hostibus  ilium  ! 
Discissos  nudis  laniabant  dentibus  artus. 


Sudabant  etiam  fauces  intrinsecus  atro 
Sanguine,  et  ulceribus  vocis  via  septa 

-  ccSbat  { 
Atque  animi  interpres  manabat  lingua 

cruore, 
DebUitata  malls,  motu  gravis,  aspen. 

tactu* 

Thi  mouth  andjavs  were  fitted  VfUh  dotted 

Hood; 
T7ie  throat  with  ulcers :  the  tongue  could 

speak  no  more^ 
But  aDerJlow%  and  drowned  in  putrid 

gore. 
Grew  useless^  roughs  amd  scarce  could  make 

fK  moan^[ 

CR££CH« 

509.  Profuit  inserto  latices,  &c.] 
Wine  was  frequently  given  to  horses 
by  the  ancients.  Virgil  says  this 
was  found  of  service  at  firsts  but 
afterwards  it  proved  destructive  to 
them,  throwing  them  into  a  fury, 
by  increasing  their  spirits.  Dry  den 
imderstands  our  author  to  mean, 
that  the  wine  was  of  service  at  the 
beginning  of  the  distemper,  but  was 
destructive,  if  given  too  late : 

A  drench  of  wine  has  with  success  been 

us'd ; 
And  thro'  a  horn  the  gen'rous  juice  in- 

fusM : 
Which  timely  taken  op'd  his   closing 

jaws; 
But  if  too  late,  the  patient's  death  did 

cause. 
For  the  too  vigorous  dose  too  fiercely 

wrought ; 
And  added' fury  to  the  strength  it  brought. 
Recruited  into  rage  he  grinds  his  teeth 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  feeds  approaching 

death. 

■The  sense  ig  very  good;  but  I  b^ 


lieve  it  is  not  that  which  Ybffl 
meant. 

513.  Dii  meliora  pits,  &C.3  Thki 
was  a  frequent  form  amone  the  an- 
cients of  expressing  their  abnonrence 
of  any  great  mischief,  by  wishing  it 
from  themselves  to  their  enemies. 
Something  like  this  is  in  the  &ghA 
^neid: 

Quid  memorem  infandas  cades?  qmd 

facta  tyranni 
Efffara?    Dii  capiti  ipsius  generic  fV> 

serventm  • 

Errorem.]  Pierius  says  it  is  in** 
dorem  in  the  Roman  manuscript 

514.  Dtsdssos  nudis  laniabant  de»* 
tihus  artus.]  In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  it  is  Diffissos, 

**  The  word  nudis  seems  to  imply, 
^'  that  by  tearing  their  fleshy  tney 
*'  at  the  same  time  tore  the  gums 
*'  from  their  teeth,  ut  Jheditatem  ex^ 
*^  primer  et,  adjecit  nudis;  says  a 
^«  commentator  in  the  Farior.  And 
'*  what  he  means  I  know  not" 
Dr.  Trapp. 

This  commentator  is  Phylargy^ 
rius.  I  take  his  meaning  to  he, 
that  the  gums  being  ulcerated^  and 
rotted  away  from  their  teeth,  was  a 
filthy  sight ;  which  every  one  must 
allow  thct  has  seen  it 

Though  perhaps  by  naked  teftk 
the  Poet  may  intend  to  express  the 
horrid  grinning  of  the  horse  in  the 
agonies  of  death :  for  Lucretius  has 
used  the  same  expressicm  for  the 
grinning  of  dogs : 
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ce  autem  duro  fumans  sub  vomere  taurus  515 
ncidit,  et  mixtum  spumis  vomit  ore  cruorem, 
:tremosque  ciet  gemitus:  it  tristis  arator, 
serentem  abjungens  fraterna  morte  juvencuni} 
(}ue  opere  in  medio  defixa  relinquit  aratra. 
>n  urabrffi  altorum  nemorum,  non  mollia  pos- 

suBt  520 

ata  movere  animum,  non  qui  per  saxa  voiu- 

tus 
urior  electro  campum  petit  amnis ;  ^t  ima 
Ivuntur  latera,  atq  ue  oculos  stupor  urget  inertes, 
I  terramque  fluitdevexo  pondere  cervix, 
lid  labor  aut  benefacta  juvant?  quid  vomere 


But  lo,  the  bull  smoking  voi* 
der  the  wdghc  of  the  i£)U|^ 
drops  down,  and  casts  out  of 
hi«  mouth  blood  mixed  with 
foam,  and  gives  his  last 
groans  ;  the  melancholy 
plotiglunan  goes  away*  oi^ 
yoking  the  steer  thatgnevet 
at  his  brother's  death,  and 
leaves  the  forsaken  plough 
in  the  mkidle  of  his  toil.  But 
he  can  recdve  no  ple.uure 
from  the  shatle  of  the  loi^ 
woods,  nor  from  the  sco^ 
meadows,  no,  nor  froam  the 
river,  which  rcdling  over  tlie 
rocks  flows  clearer  than  wn- 
ber  through  the  plain:  hip 
flanks  grow  fial»by,  a  dead* 
nesii  seizes  his  heavy  eyes,  and 
his  imwieldy  neck  han« 
droophig  to  t't.e  groracU 
What  do  his  toils  anA  good 
services  now  avail?  or  what 
benefit  is  it  to  him  to  have 


terras 


525 


tfoUia   ricta   fremunt    duros   nudantia 
denies, 

515.  Ecce  autem  duro  Juwans, 
.]  As  the  Poet  had  before  spoken 
bulls  and  horses  together^  when 
treated  of  their  generation,  and 
i  ways  of  managing  them;  so 
vr  he. joins  them  in  distress,  and 
icribes  the  misery  of  the  bull  im- 
diately  after  that  of  the  horse.  This 
isage  is  wonderfully  poetical.  He 
nresents  the  bull  dropping  down 
der  the  yoke,  and  the  unhappy 
mer  leaving  the  plough  in  the 
ddOe  of  the  field.  Hence  he  slides 
x>  a  beautiful  digression,  concern- 
i  the  wholesome  simplicity  of  the 
)d  pf  these  animals,  which  he  op-> 
flea  to  the  luxurious  and  destruc- 
^e  diet  of  mankind.  He  repre^ 
Qts  the  mortality  among  the  kine 
have  been  so  great,  that  they 
are  foi^ced  to  use  buffaloes  for  the 
crifices  of  Juno,  to  buiy  the 
m  in  the  ground  with  their  hands;, 
id  to  draw  their  waggons  them- 
Lves,  for  want  of  catt&. 
517-  Extremosme  ciet  gemiius: 
triHis  OFOtor.]  The  pause  in  this 
»rse  is  too  beautiful^  not  to  be  ob- 


served. The  departure  of  the 
mournful  ploughman,  and  the  grief 
of  the  surviving  bullock,  for  iht 
death  of  his  partner,  are  exceedingly 
moving.  The  slow  measure  of  the 
next  line,  consisting  of  spondees,  is 
no  less  worthy  of  observation. 

519*  Belinquitr\  It  is  reliquU  in 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts,  and 
in  several  of  the  pldest  editions. 

520.  Non  wmbrcBf  &c.]  This  re* 
lates  to  the  surviving  bullock,  who 
is  represented  as  inconsolable.  He 
receives  no  satisfaction  from  shady 
woods,  fine  meadows,  and  cleiff 
streams:  but  he  falls  away,  his 
eyes  grow  stupid  and  heavy,  and 
lus  neck  hangs  down,  not  being 
able  to  support  his  head. 

Non  mollia  possunt  prala  movere 
anhnum.]    Pierius  has  Non  gramma 

rsunt  grata  movere  ammum;  bat 
says  the  common  reading  is  in 
all  the  ancient  manuscripts. 

522.  AUI  It  is  et  in  the  King^a 
manuscript. 

524.  Pondere,"^  It  is  vertice  in 
the  King's  manuscript 

525.  Q^id  labor ^  &c.3  These  siit 
lines  are  not  without  reiuson  admired 
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tamed  the  hesry  clods  with 
the  share?  he  never  8uf> 
ftxtd  by  the  Maa^  gilts  of 
Bacchus,  orbyhucurlous  ban- 
quets. His  food  was  leaves 
and  i^n  grass,  and  his  drink 
the  clear  springs,  and  rivers 
fexerdsed  with  running.  Nor 
did  care  ever  ditturb  hit 
wholesome  rest.  At  no  other 
time  dp  they  say  that  kine 
were  wanting  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  Jimo,  and  that  the 
'Chariots  were  drawn  by  un- 
equal buffaloes  to  the  high 
temples.  Therefore  with  du- 
ficnlty  they  till  theearth  with 
hfrrows,  and  set  the  cam 
with  their  very  nails,  and 
draw  the  rattlfaig  waggons 
over  the  high  mountains  with 
•trained  nc^ka. 


Invertisse  graves?  atqui  non  Massica  BaccH 
Munera,  non  illis  epulas  nocuere  repostae: 
Frondibus  et  victu  pascuntur  simplicis  herbc, 
Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquidi,  atque  exercita  cum 
Flumina^  nee  somnos  abrumpit  cura  salabres.  580 
Tempore  non  alio  dicunt  regionibos  illis 
Quassitas  ad  sacra  boves  Junonis,  et  iiris 
Imparibus  ductos  alia  ad  donaria  currns. 
Ergo  aegre  rastris  terram  rimantur,  et  ipsii 
Unguibus    infodiunt    fiiiges,  montesqae   per 
altos  535 

Conlenta  cervice  trahunt  stridentia  planstni. 


8 


by  Scaliger,  who  declares  he  had 
rather  have  been  tlie  author  of 
them^  than  to  have  had  the  favour 
of  CrcEsus  or  Cyrus. 

526.  Massica  Bacchi  muneraJ] 
See  the  note  on  book  ii.  ver.  143. 

52S.  Victu,']  Pierius  says  it  is 
victum,  in  the  Lombard  manuscript^ 
"which  he  thinks  no  inelegant  read- 
ing. 

529.  Atque,2  Schrevelius  reads 
aid. 

530.  Ahrumpil7\  Some  read  ah^ 
rvpit, 

531.  Tempore  non  alio,  &c.]  Scr- 
vius,  and  after  him  many  others 
imagine  that  the  Poet  here  alludes 
to  the  famous  story  of  Cleobis  and 
Biton^  the  sons  of  a  priestess  of 
Juno  at  Argos,  who,  when  the 
beasts  were  not  ready  at  the  time 
of  the  sacrifice,  yoked  themselves, 
and  drew  their  mother  to  the  tem- 
ple. The  priestess  hereupon  en- 
treated the  goddess,  to  reward  the 
piety  of  her  sons  with  the  greatest 
good  that  could  befal  men :  which 
she  granted  by  causing  them  to  be 
found  dead  in  their  beds  the  next 
morning.  The  reader  will  find  this 
story  related  by  Herodotus,  by  Plu- 
tarch in  his  treatise  of  Consolation, 
addressed    to  ApoUonius,  and  by 


te 
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Cicero,  in  his  first  book  of  Totcnla 
Questions.  But  I  do  not  find  of 
mention  of  a  scarcity  of  cattle  Igr 
means  of  any  plaffue ;  but  only  dat 
the  mules  or  bullocks  were  adis 
not  ready  soon  enough^  or  ven 
tired  as  they  drew  the  Ghnht 
Besides,  the  scene  of  this  ctorf  ii 
laid  at  Argos,  whereas  VirgU  i 
speaking  of  the  Alps. 

532.  Uris.']  See  the  note  oB 
book  ii.  ver.  S74w 

533.  Alia  ad  donaria.1  '*  Dmh 
ria  are  properly  the  places  wlwfe 
the  gijis  to  the  gods  are  laid  upi 

"  Hence  the  word  is  transferred  td 
'^  signify  tempks.  For  thus  jnrW- 
'^  naria  also  are  used  for  temping 
*'  whereas  they  are  properly  4e 
'^  cushions  or  couches,  which  used 
'^  to  be  spread  in  temples.**  Serviuf. 

534.  Ergo  cegrcy  &c.]  The  Poet 
describes  the  great  mortality  of 
cattle,  by  saying  the  people  were 
forced  to  scratch  the  euth  widi 
their  nails,  in  order  to  sow  or  n* 
ther  set  their  com,  scarce  beiDf 
able  to  drag  the  harrows  overtbe 
fields,  and  that  they  strained  their 
own  necks  with  the  yokes. 

536.  Contenta.}  This  is  gene* 
rally  interpreted  not  contented,  but 
strained. 
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lupus  insidias  explorat  ovilia  circumj 


Hm  wolf  does  Aot  now  ex* 
erd  e  bii  wiles  arouud  the 
folds, 


vMl  not,  I  believe,  be  disa- 
»le  to  the  reader,  if  I  now  lay 

him  an  abstract  of  the  ac- 
of  the  disease  which  raged 
1^  the  kise  in  England,  in  the 
714.  This  account  was  drawn 

Mr.  Bates,  then  surgeon  to 
ajesty's  household,  wno  was 
ited,  together  with  four  jus- 
xf  the  peace,  by  the  lords  jus- 
DO  enquire  into  this  distemper, 
y  him  communicated  to  the 
Society.  It  is  printed  in  the 
uphical  TransacHcns,  No.  358. 
L  Jones's  Abridgment,  vol.  v. 

M  Gentleman  observes,  that 
>W8  have  naturally  a  purga- 
»y  the  Anus  for  five  or  six. 
I  in  the  spring,  from  what  the 
leepers  call  the  frimness  of 
BBS ;  during  whicn  time  they 
risk  and  lively,  their  milk 
les  thinner,  of  a  bluish  colour, 
Br  to  the  taste,  and. in  greater 
r.  But  the  spring,  preceding 
iistemper,  was  unusually  dry 
er  Europe.  Hence  there  was 
ttle  grass,  and  that  so  dry,  and 
oif  that  frimness  which  it  has 
ler  years,  that  Mr.  Bates  could 
lear  of  one  cow-keeper,  who 
bserved  his  cows  to  have  that 
ition  in  the  same  degree  as 
:  and  very  few  who  had  ob- 
1  any  at  all.  They  all  agreed 
heir  cows  had  not  given  above 
so  much  milk  that  summer 
$y  did  in  others ;  that  some  of 
were  almost  dry;  that  the 
they  did  give  was  much 
er,  and  yellower  than  in  other 
It  was  observed  by  the 
3  town,  that  very  little  of  the 
then  sold  would  boil  without 
og;  and  it  is  a  known  truth, 
me  weakest  of  the  common 
98  deprive- a  cow  entirely  of 


her  milk;  from  all  which  circum- 
stances he  thinks  it  evident,  that 
the  want  of  that  natural  purgation 
was  the  sole  cause  of  this  disease ; 
by  producing  those  obstructions^ 
which  terminated  in  a  putrefaction, 
and  made  this  distemper  contagious. 
The  symptoms  of  this  distemper 
were,  that  they  first  refused  their 
food ;  the  next  day  they  had  htisk- 
ish  coughs,  and  voided  excrements 
like  day ;  their  heads  swelled,  and 
sometimes  their  bodies.  In  a  day 
or  two  more,  there  was  a  great 
discharge  of  a  mucous  matter  by 
their  nose,  and  their  breaths  smelled 
offensively.  Lastly  a  severe  purg- 
ing, sometimes  bloody^  whicn  ter* 
minated  in  death.  Some  cows  died 
in  three  days,  and  others  in  five  or 
six,  but  the  bulls  lived  eight  or 
ten.  During  their  whole  illness,' 
they  refused  all  manner  of  food, 
and.  were  very  hot 

Of  sixteen  cows  which  he  dis- 
sected, the  five  first  had  herded 
with  those  that  were  ill,  and  the 
symptoms  of  this  distemper  were 
just  become  visible;  in  these^  the 
gall-bladders  were  larger  than  usual, 
and  filled  with  bile  of  a  natural 
taste  and  smell,  but  of  a  greener 
colour.  Their  sweet-breads  were 
shrivelled,  and  some  of  the  glands 
obstructed  and  tumefied.  Many  of 
the  glands  in  their  mesenteries 
.  were  twice  or  thrice  their  natural 
bigness.  Their  lungs  were  a  little 
inflamed,  and  their  flesh  felt  hot. 
All  other  parts  of  the  bowels  ap- 
peared as  in  a  healthful  state.  The 
next  six  that  he  opened  had  been 
ill  about  two  days:  in  them  the 
livers  were  blacker  thcui  usual,  and 
in  two  of  thism  there  were  several 
bags,  filled  with  a  petrified  sub- 
stance like  chalk,  about  the  bigness 
of  a  pea.    Their  gall-bladders  w^ 
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nor  doe« 
about 


Acfl*ocb!Tii&r^^*  N®^  gregibus  nocturaus  obambulat;  amor  ilium 


twice  their  natural  bigness,  and 
filled  with  a  greener  bile  than  the 
first  Their  sweet- breads  were 
shrivelled,  some  of  their  glands 
very  large  and  hard,  and  of  a 
|>l«ckish  colour.  The  glands  in 
their  mesenteries  were  many  of 
them  five  times  as  big  as  naturally, 
iind  of  a  blackish  colour.  Their 
lungs  were  inflamed,  with  several 
bags  forming.  Their  intestines 
were  full  of  red  and  black  qx>ts. 
Their  flesh  was  very  hot,  though 
not  altered  in  colour.  The  five 
last  that  he  opened  were  very  near 
dying ;  in  them  he  found  the  liver 
to  be  blackish,  much  shrivelled 
and  contracted,  and  in  three  of 
them  there  were  several  bags,  as 
big  as  nutmegs,  filled  with  a  chalky 
substance.  Their  gall-bladders 
were  about  three  times  as  big  as 
usual,  and  filled  with  a  deep  green 
bile.  Their  sweet-breads  were 
shrivelled  and  contracted,  many  of 
their  glands  very  large  and  hard, 
and  of  a  black  colour.  The  glands 
in  their  mesenteries  were  many  of 
them  distended  to  eight  or  ten 
times  their  natural  bigness,  were 
very  black,  and  in  the  pelvis  of 
most  of  those  glands  in  two  cows 
there  was  a  yellow  putrefaction,  of 
the  consistence  of  a  sandy  stone. 
Their  intestines  were  of  the  colour 
of  a  snake,  their  inner  coat  exco- 
riated by  purging.  Their  lungs 
were  much  inflamed,  with  several 
bags  containing  a  yellow  purulent 
matter,  many  of  them  as  big  as  a 
nutmeg.  Their  flesh  was  extreme 
hot,  though  very  little  altered  in 
colour.  These  were  the  general 
appearances;  but  in  some  other 
dissections,  he  observed  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  particulars.  In  one 
the  bile  was  petrified  in  its  vessels, 
and  resembled  a  tree  of  coral^  but 


of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  and  brittle 
substance.  In  another  there  were 
several  inflammations  on  the  liver, 
some  as  large  as  a  half-crown, 
cracked  round  the  edges^  and  ap- 
peared separating  from  die  sound 
part,  like  a  pestilential  carbimcle. 
In  a  third,  the  liquor  contained  in 
the  Pericardium,  appeared  like  the 
subsidings  of  lime-water  ;  and  had 
excoriated,  and  given  as  yellow  a 
colour  to  the  whole  surfince  of  the 
heart  and  Pericardium,  as  lime* 
water  could  possibly  have  done. 

All  the  medicines  that  were  ap- 
plied proved  inefifectual^  and  the 
method  by  which  the  contagion 
was  at  last  suppressed  was  this: 
they  divided  their  cows  into  smsll 
parcels,  by  which  means  they  M 
only  that  parcel  in  which  the  con- 
tagion happened ;  for  otherwise  the 
disease  would  spread  from  one  in- 
fected cow,  through  a  whole  herd. 
They  also  brought  all  their  cows 
to  be  burned  or  buried  with  quick 
lime,  to  encourage  which,  the  king 
allowed  them  a  reward,  out  of  his 
own  civil  list,  for  every  cow  so 
brought,  which  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  6774fl.  Is.  Id,  The  num- 
ber of  bulls  and  cows  lost  by  this 
disease  were  five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighteen,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Surry; 
and  of  calves,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine. 

537.  Non  lupus  insidias  exphrat, 
&c.]  The  Poet  having  already 
mentioned  the  destruction  which 
was  made  among  the  cattle,  now 
represents  this  wasting  pestilence 
as  extending  itself  through  earth, 
sea,  and  air :  he  observes  that 
physic  was  of  no  service,  and  that 
even  the  divine  masters  of  the  art 
failed.  To  complete  the  horror  of 
this  pestilence^  he  reprtssents  Tisi' 
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Curadomat;  timidi  damse,  cervique  fugaces 
Nunc  interque  canes,  et  circum  lecta  vagan- 

tur.  540 

Jam  maris  immensi  prolem,  et  genus  orone  na- 

tantum 
Ifittore  in  extreme,  ceu  naufrnga  corpora,  fluctps 
Proluit :  insolitae  fugiunt  in  flumina  phocoe, 
Interit  et  curvis  frustra  defen^a  latebris 
Vip^ra,  el  attoniti  squamis  astantibus  hydri.  54!5 
Ipsis  est  aer  avibus  non  aequus,  et  illse 
Pwecipites  alta  vitam  sub  nube  relinquunt. 
Praeterea  jam  nee  mutari  pabula  refert, 
Quaesitaeque  nocent  artes :  cessere  magistri 


care  sobdnes  him :  the  timo- 
rous deer  and  fiyiag  stags  now 
wander  among  the  dogs,  and 
about  the  houses.  Now  the 
Mraves  cast  upon  the  shore 
the  offspxing  of  the  vast 
ocean,  and  aU  sorts  of  fishes, 
like  shipwrecked  bodies;  and 
unusual  sea  calves  fly  into 
thft  rivera.  The  viper  pe-" 
rishes,  in  vain  defended  by 
its  winding  den;  and  the 
water  snakes  astomshed  with 
erected  scales.  The  air  no 
longer  agreed  even  with  the 
birds,  but  down  tb^  feiU 
leaving  thdlr  Uves  ondcrthe 
lofty  clouds.  Moreover,  it 
was  of  no  service  now  to 
change  their  pasture,  and  the 
arts  M  mefUone  Were  injuri- 
ous :  the  masters  themselvet 
failed. 


plione>  one  of  the  Furies  spreading 
death  and  destruction  all  around^ 
the  cattle  falling  by  heaps,  their 
hides  useless^  and  the  wool  spread- 
ing the  infection  in  those  who 
presumed  to  weave  it  into  garments. 
Thucydides  says,  that  the  pesti« 
lence,  which  he  describes,  was  more 
dreadful,  than  can  be  expressed  by 
words,  and  was  more  grievous  than 
could  be  borne  by  human  nature, 
which  shewed  it  plainly  to  be  none 
of  the  common  sort  of  diseases. 
For  even  beasts  and  birds  of  prey, 
which  use  to  feed  on  human  car- 
cases, would  hardly  touch  the 
bodies  of  those,  who  lay  unburied, 
4ihd  if  they  tasted  them,  they  died 
themselves :    TrnfUftf    yttp    xguwtf 

^Xt^^ri^eti  ii  xctrci  rnr  uvBpti^uv  ^v- 

ffWfiiit,  n  tv  TT^ctnjiUy  n  yivo-eifitnet  ^n- 
^Sf/gcr*.    Thus  also  Lucretius : 

Multaque  hami  cum  inhumata  jacerent 

.  corpora  supra 
Corporibus,  tamen  alituum  genus  atqud 
.    fieiarum 


Aut  procul  absiliebat,  ut  acrem  exiret 

odorem : 
Aut  ubi  gustarat,  languebat  morte  pro*i 

pinqua. 
Nee  tamen  omnino  temere  illis  solibus 

uUa 
Comparebat   avis,   nee   noctibu*    sscia 

ferarum 
Exibant    sylvis:    languebant    pleraqus 

morbo, 
Et  moriebantur. 

541.  Jam  maris  immensi  prolem."] 
The  Poet  here  openly  contradicts 
Aristotle,  who  says,  that  a  pesti- 
lential disease  does  not  seem  ever 
to  invade  fishes,  as  it  often  does 
men,  horses,  oxen,  and  other  ani- 
mals, both  tame  and  wild:  Nooti^ 

nrcu  Iftm^eref,  eUf  isrl  tSi  ivB'^tiyniv 
cvfJoMfU  vtTiTieixtff  %oti  rSf  ^ti&rixtiv 
xm  rvrpjxiFQhmy  %U  iW^ov;  xeti  /3«vf  xeii 
T*»9  itXXtiii  Uq  met  XCtt  9^f^«  XMtl  dy^tttZ 

and  that  the  animals  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes  are  not  subject  to  the 
plague :    T»7t  21  wvFUfMMq  xeti  Xifi^ 

yinrm, 

543.  Injlumina,']  In  the  King's 
manuscript  it  is  ad  Jlumina,  Fie- 
rius  found  the  same  reading  in  the 
Lombard  manuscript. 

549*  QuasOaque  nocent  arlesJ] 
2x 
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even  Chiron  the  «on  of  Ph!- 
lyra,  and  Melampui  the  son 
(tf  Amythaon. 


Phillyrides   Chiron,   Amythaoniusque  Melain* 


pus. 


550 


Thucydides  says  the  physicians  at 
first  could  be  of  no  service  to  the 
sick,  because  thev  did  not  know 
tiie  nature  of  the  distemper^  but 
died  themselves  above  all  others, 
because  of  their  greater  communi- 
cation with  the  sick  :  Qvrt  y«(  Mcr^ai 

ttXX  ctvru  (AcbXi^ec  t^mnncov  oo'm  xect  fut- 

'nx,n  6v^ifu'$t0  And  afterwards  he 
says,  those  who  were  taken  care  of^ 
and  those  who  were  not,  died  alike : 
that  there  could  be  found  no  re« 
medy  that  was  of  service :  that 
what  did  ^ood  to  one  did  harnfi  to 
another :  '^E^maiur  i%,  •/  fih,  «^iAf<«, 
•t  2t  Mi  vdfv  ^t67nvif&tf6t»  fy  rt  tv^u 
xaii^  tttfuty  if  ttiruvy  o,  rt  ^nv  w^tT- 

c^^Atfy  rovTo  ISxetim.  Thus  also  Lu- 
cretius : 

Xcc  requies  erat  ulla  mali,  defessa  jace- 

bant 
Corpora,  mussabat   tacito   Medicina  ti- 

more ; 

And  again, 

Nee  ratio  remedl  communis  certa  da- 

batur. 
Nam  quod  alls  dederat  vitales  aeris  auras 
Volvere   in  ore   licere,  et  caeli   templa 

tueri ; 
Hoc  aliis  erat  exitio^  lethuraque  parabat. 

Thus  also  Mr.  Bates,  in  the  ac- 
count above  mentioned^  says,  "  se- 
^'  veral  physicians  attempted  the 
'*  cure,  and  made  many  essays  for 
"  that  purpose ;  but  the  dissections 
'^  convinced  me  of  the  improbabi- 
"  lity  of  their  succeeding,  with 
^'  which  I  acquainted  their  Excel- 
"  lencies.  However  they  liaving 
*'  received  a  Recipe  and  directions 
*'  from  some  in  Holland,  said  to 
*'  have  been  used  there  with  good 


« 


^'  success,  gave  me  orders  to  make 
''  trial  of  it :  but  the  effect  was  not 

answer^le   to   "my  expectation, 

for  in  very  many  instances  I  was 
*'  not  sensible  of  the  least  benefit 
^' . . .  I  think  th«re  is  no  one  method 
''  in  practice^  but  what  was  tried 
'^  on  this  occasion,  though  I  cannot 
^*  say  that  any  of  them  was  attended. 
''  with  an  appearance  of  suecess; 
"  except  that  of  bleeding  plea- 
^*  tifully,  and  giving  great  quan- 
"  tities  of  cooling  and  diluting 
''  liquids.  But  by  this  method,  the 
'^  instances  of  success  were  so  few, 
''  that  they  do  not  deserve  any  to- 
'*  ther  mention.**^ 

550.  Fhillyrides  Chiron,  Amyihanh 
niusque  li^Selampus,']  Chiron  wti 
the  son  of  Saturn  and  Philyra,  as 
was  observed  in  the  note  on  ver.  gt 
When  he  was  grown  np,  he  relind 
to  the  woods,  and  having  th«re 
learned  the  nature  and  virtues  of 
plants,  he  became  an  excellent  phy- 
sician 3  and  the  herb  Centaury  had 
its  naine  from  this  famous  Centaur. 
He  instructed  ^sculapius  in  phy- 
sic, Hercules  in  astronomy,  and 
Achilles  in  music.  He  was  a  prac- 
tical astronomer^  and  is  thought, 
together  with  Musaeus,  to  hate 
framed  the  first  sphere  that  was 
ever  made  among  the  Greeks,,  for 
the  use  of  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  had  two  grand- 
sons engaged.  He  is  supposed  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  have  been 
about  eighty-eight  years  old  at 
that  time. 

Melampus  was  the  son  of  Amy* 
thaon  and  Dorippe.  He  was  said 
to  be  famous  for  augury,  and  to 
understand  tiie  voices  of  birds  and 
other  animals.  He  W99  j|lso  a  most 
famous  physician^  and  fiad  a  tern- 
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;et  in  lacem  Stygiis  emissa  tenebris 

la  Tisiphone,  morbos  agit  ante  metamquei 

i  dies  avidum  surgens  caput  altius  effert. 

u  pecorum,  et  crebris  mugitibus  amnes, 

tesque  sonant  ripse,  coUesque  supini.     555 

ue  catervatim  dat  stragem,  atque  aggerat 

psis 

J}ulis  turpi  dilapsa  cadavera  tabb : 

c  humo  tegere,  ac  foveis  abscondere  dis- 

3unt. 

nequeerateoriisusus:  nee  viscera  quisquam 

indis  abolere  potest^  autvincere  flamma:  560 


The  pal«  Halphooe,  bdng 
seat  into  tbt  Ught  from  the 
StTgian  da^nen,  rases:  she 
drives  diseases  and  iear  be* 
fore  her,  and  ridnsf.  wprears 
her  devoufli^  head  b^er 
every  day.  The  rivers,  aa4 
vlmedag  banks,  and  beading 
hills  resound  with  the  bleat- 
faigs  of  sheep,  and  frequent 
lowfaigs.  And  now  Ae  de- 
stroys them  by  multitodes, 
and'heaps  iq>  in  the  stalls  the 
rotting  carcases:  tfll  at  last 
they  found  the  way  to  cover 
them  with  earth,  and  burv 
them  in  pits.  For  even  then: 
hides  were  of  no  usej  nor 
could  any  one  cleanse  tMU 
entrails  with  water,  or  purge 
them  with  fire* 


«cted  to  him,  with  the  insti- 

.  of  solemn  feasts  and  sacri- 

He  assisted  Bias  in  taking 

the    oxen  of   Iphiclus,  and 

the  daughters  of  Proetus  of 

madness. 

Qce  we  may  observe^  that  Vir- 
d  not  suppose  the  pestilence 
iescribed  to  be  the  same  with 
It  Athens,  but  several  years 
ancient^  even  before  the  Ar- 
itic  expedition.  For  we  have 
adready^  that  Chiron  was  an 
an  at  the  time  of  that  expe- 
.  Iphiclus^  whose  oxen  Me- 
18  took  away,  was  the  twin« 
er  of  Hercules,  who  was  an 
laut.  The  age  of  Proetus  is 
ery  certain;  only  thus  much 
ay  affirm,  tliat  he  lived  many 
before  the  Argonautic  expe- 
I.  Chiron  therefore  and  Me- 
as  were  contemporaries,  and 
pestilence  happening  in  their 
was  before  the  Argonautic 
lition,  not  less  than  live  hun- 
years  before  the  famous  plague 
hens. 

ly  has  injudiciously  represented 
two  great  physicians^  as  no 
:  than  cow-leeches; 

arts  are  hurtful,  Uei^iet  do  no  good ; 
learned  ChiroO}  nor  Melampus  sage; 


In  which  he  is  followed  by  Dryden : 

The  learned  leeches  in  despair  depart : 
And  shake  their  heads,  defl|)airing  of 
their  art. 

555.  Jrentesque.]  Pierius  says  It 
is  horreniesque  in  the  Roman  ma-* 
nuscript. 

556.  Jamque  catervatim  dat  sira* 
gem.]     Thus  Lucretius : 

Incubuit  tandem  populo  Pandionis :  om« 

nes 
Inde   catervatim    morbo   mortique  da« 

bantur. 

Aggerat.]  In  the  King's  manu- 
script it  is  aggregat, 

658.  Foveis.']  It  is  fossis  in  the 
King's  manuscript.  Pierius  found 
the  same  reading  in  the  oldest  ma- 
nuscripts ;  and  thinks  it  better  than 
foveis.  He  observes  that  foss(B  are 
the  trenches  or  great  ditches,  which 
surround  fortified  places,  and  thence 
convey  a  more  ample  image  of  this 
mortality  than  fovetB,  which  are 
only  pits  to  catch  wolves^  or  for 
other  such  like  mean  uses. 

Discunt.l  So  I  read  with  Hein- 
si  us,  Paul  Stephens,  Masvicius,  and 
others.  The  King's  manuscript 
also  has  discunt*  The  common 
reading  is  discant. 

2x2 
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Nor  could .  thdr  fleeces  cor- 
nqyted  with  sores  and  filth  be 
shorn,  nor  conid  any  one 
touch  the  patrid  wool :  but 
if  any  trkd  the  odious  cloth- 
ing; then  carbuncles,  and  a 
filSiy  sweat  overspread  their 
stinking  limbs :  and  ina  short 
time  the  sacred  fire  consumed 
thdr  izifected  members. 


Nec  tondere  quidem  morbo  illuvie^ue  peresa 
Vellera,  nec  telas  posstint  attingere  putres. 
Venim  etiam  invisos  si  quis  tentarat  amictus ; 
Ardentes  papulae,  atque  immundus  olentia  sudor 
Membra  sequebatur :    nec  longo  deinde  mo- 
ranti  565 

Tempore  contactos  artus  sacer  ignis  edebat. 


563.  Verum  etiam.']  Pierius  says 
it  is  quin  etiam  in  the  Homan  ma- 
nuscript. 

564.  Ardentes  papula.']  I  have 
translated  these  words  carbuncles; 
which  are  enumerated  among  the 
symptoms  of  a  pestilence.  Dr. 
Hodges,  who  was  a  physician  at 
London,  in  the  time  of  the  great 
plague  in  1665,  and  has  left  us  the 
most  authentic  account  of  that  dis- 
ease, describes  the  carbuncle  to  be 
a  small  pimple,  which  on  the  wast- 
ing or  evacuation  of  its  liquor,  be- 
comes a  crusty  tubercle,  something 
like  a  grain  of  millet,  encompassed 
with  a  circle  as  red  as  fire,  rising 
at  first  with  an  itching,  and  after- 
wards being  accompanied  with  a 
vehement  pain  and  intense  heat : 
*^  Est  pustula  minutula,  cujus  li- 
**  quore  utpote  paucissimo  ocyus 
'^  absumpto,  vel  evacuato,  tubercu- 
*'  lum  se  exerit  crustosura,  granulo 
"  milii  baud  absimile,  furtim  pro- 
*•  repens,  circulo  rubicundissimo, 
**  velut  igneo  cincta,  cum  pruritu 
"  imprimis,  dein  cum  vehementi 
^'  dolore,  et  ardore  intensissimo 
'*  orta,  a  lixivio  venefico  causti- 
"  cante.'*  Servius  also  interprets 
ardentes  papula,  carbunculi.  Dry- 
den  seems  to  have  been  led  by  the 


sound  of  the  word  papula,  to  place 
the  seat  of  these  carbuncles  in  the 
people's  paps, 

Immundus  sudor.]  Servius  inter- 
prets this  morbus  pedicularis,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Maj4 . 

Hot  carbuncles  did  on  their  bodies  giof^^ 
And  lice-engendering  sweat  did  ove^oir) 

4 

And  Dryden : 

Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appetfy 
And  flaming  carbuncles;   and  noisofiM 

sweat. 
And  clammy  dews,  that  loathsome  Ues 

beget.. 

But  I  do  not  find  any  suiBficient  au- 
thority for  this  interpretation. 

566.  Contactos  artus,]  In  the 
King's  manuscript,  and  in  some  of 
the  old  editions,  it  is  contractos, 

Sacer  ignis.]  By  this  seems  t6 
be  meant  an  Erysipelas,  or  St.  An- 
thony's fire.  Thucydides  mentioofl 
small  pustules,  and  creeping  tetters 
among  the  symptoms  of  the  plague: 
Kctt  70  fttt  i^it^f  kvTOftim  ^^fui,  tMl 
etyetv  iji^fcov  fjv,  ovri  ^Xtf^Of,  u?i?i    vih^ 

iXM9-nt  H^nv^icig,  Thus  also  Lucre- 
tius : 

Et  simul  ulceribus,  quasi  inustis  omne 

rubere 
Corpus,  ut  est  per  membra  sacer  cum 

diditur  ignis. 
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Next  I  dun  pwsne  the  oti- 
lettial  gift  of  aerial  honeys 
and  do   you,  O  *^ 


TINUS  aerii  Mellis  cffilestia  dona 

ur,  hanc  etiam,  Maecenas,  aspice  partem,  i**S!!iMiy'°bS!i^^ 

indatibi  levium  spectacula  rerum,  ^Sm^^^^^y^S 

.  ■,  •  i»  •        their  leaden,  and  the 

nimosque  duces,  totiusque  ordme  gentis 


vtinvs  aMi  Mellis,  &c.]  The 
s  devoted  the  whole  fourth 
Bees^  in  which  he  treats  of 
arising  customs  and  manners 
wonderful  insect. 
1  calls  honey  aerial  and  ce- 
because  it  was  the  opinion 
mcient  philosophers,  that  it 
rived  from  the  dew  of  hea- 
Lristotle  says  it  comes  from 
r  of  the  air,  especially  at  the 
f  the  constellations,  and  the 
of  the  rainbow^  MeAi  il  rh 
he  rtv  «f^»;,   Keel  fuiXtfec  rSf 

liny  has  almost  translated 
/ords  of  Aristotle,  but  he 
:o  have  read  W^<«;  for  J^ii : 
i  hoc  ex  aSre^  et  maxime 
im  exortu,  praecipueque  ipso 
explendescente  fit.**  This 
adds,  that  it  is  a  doubt 
r  it  is  the  sweat  of  heaven, 
I  saliva  of  the  constellations^ 
excretory  juice  of  the  air; 
lie  est  cadi  sudor^  sive  ijuse* 


''  dam  siderum  saliva,  sive  purgan- 
'^  tis  se  a^ris  succus."  This  hea« 
venly  dew  they  thought  was  re« 
ceived  by  the  flowers,  and  thence 
gathered  by  the  bees.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  is  a  juice  to  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  flowers^ 
and  that  this  liquor  has  a  sweet 
taste  like  honey,  even  in  such 
plants  as  afford  the  most  bitter 
juices^  not  excepting  the  AloS  itself. 
It  does  not  seem  to  fall  from  the 
air,  but  rather  to  exude  from  some 
fine  secretory  vessels  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  this  sweet  liquor  is  the  matter 
from  which  the  bees  extract  their 
honey. 

4.  Totiusque  ordine.'^  In  the 
Bodleian,  both  tlie  Arundeliao,  and 
in  both  Dr.  Mead*s  manuscripts,  it 
is  totiusque  ex  ordine,  Pierius  found 
the  same  reading  in  several  ancient 
manuscripts.  It  is  admitted  also 
by  Paul  Stephens,  and  several  of 
the  old  editors. 
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Mores,  et  studia,  et  populofi^  et  pra^a  dicam.  5 
iSSXbSttir^atySSiiSt  In  tenai  labor,  at  tenuis  non gloria,  si  qnem 

be   email;   if  the    advene    ^.        •        «  'i*  .ah 

dekiet  petmit,  and  Apollo  Nomina  lasva  suiunt,  anditqiie  Tocatos  Apollo. 

kean  ny  mvocalion.  ^  * 


6.  ^^.3  It  is  lie  in  the  King's 
manoscript,  which  is  admitted  also 
by  Paul  Stephens. 

7.  Numina  lava.]  In  the  King's 
manoscript  it  is  UeUh 

The  commentators  are  divided 
about  the  sense  of  the  word  kna, 
which  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  good 
sense,  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  one. 
Servius  takes  it  in  a  good  sense; 
and  supports  hu  opinion  by  another 
passage,  where  intonuit  lavum  sig- 
nifies a  prosperous  omen.  In  this 
lie  is  followed  by  May : 

Nor  thinke  the  glory  digfat. 


Though  slight  the  subject  be,  to  him, 

whom  ere 
Th*  invoked  Gods,  and  pleasM  Apollo 

hear: 

And  Addison : 

A  trifling  theme  provokes  my  humble 

lays. 
Trifling  the  theme,   not  so  the  Poet's 

praise. 
If  great  Apollo,  and  the  tuneful  Nine 
Join  in   the  piece,  to  make  the  work 

divine  t 

And  Dryden : 

Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not 

small. 
If  heav'n  assist,  and  Phoebus  hear  my 

calL 

Aulus  Gellius  understands  Virgil  to 
mean  unpropitious  by  lava  ;  "  Prop- 
*'  terea  Virgilium  quoque  aiunt, 
^'  multae  antiqultatis  hoininem  sine 
"  ostentationis  odio  peritum,  nu- 
**  mina  lajva  in  Georgicis  deprecari, 
*'  signiRcantem  quandam  vim  esse 
*'  hujuscemodi  Deorum  in  laedendo 
**  magis  quam  in  juvando  poten- 

^'  tern In  istis  autem  diis, 

quos  placari  oportet  uti  mala  a 


« 


'^  nobis  vel  a  fro^bos  natis  amo* 
'^  veantar,  Averruncus  qiioq;ue  hi- 
''  betor  et  Robigus.'*  Grimoaldni 
also  has  paraphrased  the  passige 
before  ns  according  to  this  iDte^ 
pretation  :  **  Id  quod  praestare  me 
**  posse  reor,  dummodo  Dii  adfcni 
**  placabnntur,  ita  ut  ne  obsint,  et 
''  Apollo  Poetamm  amicnSj  a  me 
*^  invocatus  adesse  Toluerit,  ita  it 
''  prosit/*  This  is  also  af^roTed  If 
La  Cerda  and  Ruseus.  Dr.  Tra|i|li 
translation  also  is  in  this 


— —  Small  the  argmnent:  not  fliiiH 
The  gior}* ;  if  the  unpropitioiu  po«^ 
Oppose  not,  and  ApcJIo  hears  onrpq^i 

«'  The  word  Iteva,'*  says  this  kand 
Gentleman,  *'  may  signify  eiAtf 
*'  propitious,  or  the  direct  contraiyi 
'*  If  the  former,  sinunt  must  mcM 
*^  permit  by  assistif^;  if  the  othcTi 
"  permit  by  not  hindering*  The 
*^  latter  is  certainly,  upon  all  ac- 
*'  counts  the  better.** 

The  Romans  generally  esteemed 
omens  appearing  on  the  left  bsadj 
as  good  :  but  this  rule  did  not  obtiia 
universally  among  their  augurs;  for 
Cicero  in  his  first  book  de  D'tumtF 
Hone,  informs  us,  that  a  raven  on 
the  right  hand,  and  a  crow  on  ^ 
left,  were  looked  upon  as  suit 
omens :  **  Quid  augur,  cur  a  dextra 
"  corvus,  a  sinistra  cornix  faciat 
"  ratum  f  In  his  second  book  he 
speaks  of  thunder  from  the  left 
being  accounted  prosperous  in  the 
Roman  augury,  and  observes,  that 
the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  preferred 
the  right  hand,  but  the  Romaos 
the  left:  '^  Quae  autem  est  inter 
*'  augurcs  conveniens  et  conjunct* 
<'  constantia }  ad  nostri  augoHi 
'*  consuetudinem  dixit  Ennina^ 


\ 
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o  sedes  apibus  statioque  petendas^ 


Iiiflie  flnt  i>kce  a  teat  tad 
•utkn  are  to  be  aooght  tu 
thebfet. 


tonuit  laevum  bene  tempestate 
erena. 

»niericu8  Ajax  apud  Achil« 
iierens  de  ferocitate  Troja- 
nescio    quid^  hoc  modo 
t: 

era  Jupiter  his  dextris  fulgoribus 
dit 

bis  sinistra  videntur^  Grails 
baris  dextra  meliora.  Quan- 

baud  ignoro,  quae  bona 
inistra  nos  dicere :  etiam  si 
.  sint.  Sed  certe  nostri  si- 
Bft  liominaverunt>  externi- 
lextrum^  quia  plerumque 
I  id  videbatur,*'  Thunder 
5  left  was,  I  believe,  always 
;d  a  good  omen  by  the 
.  Thus  we  have  just  now 
kt  it  was  so  accounted  by 

and  Virgil  has  mentioned 

kevum  as  a  good  omen  in 
nd  and  in  the  ninth  ^neid. 
ills  us^  that  the  East  was 
sd  the  left  hand  of  heaven, 
vas  divided  by  the  augurs 
teen  points ;  that  the  eight 
points  were  called  the  left, 
i  eight  western  points  the 
md  that  the  thunder  which 
om  the  eastern  points  was 
ed  prosperous,  but  that 
:ame  from  the  north-west 
eemed  the  worst :  "  LsDva 
era  existimantur,  quoniam 

parte  mundi  ortus  est 

decim  partes  caelum  in  eo 
stu  divisere  Thusci.     Prima 

septentrionibus  ad  aequi- 
ilem  exortum:  secunda  ad 
liem,  tertia  ad  sequinoctia- 
»ccasum,  quarta  obtinet  quod 
mm  est  ab  occasu  ad  sep- 
ones.  Has  iterum  in  qua- 
«  divisere  partes,  exquibus 


**  octo  ab  exortu  sinistras,.  totidem 
'^  e  contrario  appellavere  dextraa. 
"  £x  his  maxime  dire  qu|e  septen- 
^*  trionem  ab  v  occasu  attdngunt.** 
Notwithstanding  these  arguments, 
I  believe  Virgil  has  never  used 
lavus  in  a  good  sense,-  except  in 
the  two  places  quoted  above,  where 
it  relates  to  thunder.  In  the  first 
Eclogue  he  filainly  uses  it  in  a  bad 
sense : 

Sspe  malum  hoc  nobis,  si  mem  noa 

^ieeva  f uisset, 
De  cudo  taotas  memini  pnedioere  qaer» 

cos; 

where  Servius  himself  interprets 
ksva,  stuUa,  cantraria.  We  find 
the  same  expression  in  the  second 
Mntid : 

Et  si  fata  Deum,  si  mens  non  Utm 
fuisset, 

Impulerat  ferro  Argolicas  violare  late- 
bras. 

Upon  this  passage  Servius  observes, 
that  kevum  signifies  adverse,  when 
it  relates  to  human  affiurs,  but 
prosperous,  when  it  relates^  to  the 
heavenly*  But  this  criticism  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  a  passage 
in  the  tenth  ^Eneid : 

Non  secus  ac  liquida  si  quando  nocte 
cometoe  ^^ 

Sanguinei   lugubre   nibent:    ac   Siring'    'j^ 
ardor,  *         *•  ' 

lUe  sitim  morbosque  ferens  mortalibMS 
segris 

Nascitur,  et  keoo  contristat  lumine  caelum. 

Thus  ihreaf fling  comets^  when  hy  night 

they  rite. 
Shoot  sanguine  streams,  and  sadden  aU  the 

skies : 
So  Sirius  flashing  forth  sinister  lights 
Pale  human  kind  with  plagues,  and  with 

dry  famine  frights, 

Drydek, 

Here  Usvum  is  applied  to  the  baleful 
light  of  Siriua  or  the   Dog-star, 
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where  the  wlndi  hare  no  en- 
tnuice,for  winds  hinder  them 
from  carrving  home  their 
food,  and  where  no  sheep  or 
wanton  kids  may  insult  the 
flowers,  and  where  no  hdfer 
wandering  in  the  plain  may 
shake  off  the  dew,  and  bruise 
the  risine  heihs.  And  let 
pahited  laards  with  scalv 
backs  be  far  from  the  rich 
hives,  and  bee-eaters  and 
other  birds,  and  Procne, 
whose  breast  Is  stained  by 
Uoody  hands. 


Quo  neque  sit  ventis  aditus,  nam  pabula  Tieiili 
Ferre  domum  prohibent,  neque  oves  hosdique 

petulcl  10 

Floribus  insultent,  aut  errans  bucula  campo 
Decutiat  rorem,  et  surgentes  atterat  herbas. 
Absintet  picti  squalen  tia  terga  lacerti 
Pinguibus  a  stabulis,  meropesque,  allaeque  vo- 

lucres, 
Et  manibus  Procne  pectus  signata  cruentis,   15 


-* 


which  is  sent  by  the  Gods,  as 
much  as  thunder  and  lightning. 
To  conclude,  I  think  it  difficult  to 
assign  a  true  reason,  why  the 
ancients  used  right  and  left  in 
these  different  senses.  Those  which 
Plutarch  has  given  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory :  and  upon  the  whole^ 
I  rather  believe  that  by  numina  lava 
the  adverse  deities  are  here  meant* 

8.  Principio  sedes  apibus,  &c.]  In 
this  paragraph  the  Poet  treats  of  a 
proper  station  for  the  bees,  and 
enumerates  what  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  what  are  convenient  for  them. 
Statio.'^  In  this  word  the  Poet 
alludes  to  military  discipline,  which 
figure  he  almost  constantly  pre- 
serves, Pliny  pursues  this  metaphor, 
saying,  **  Interdiu  statio  ad  portas 
*'  more  castroruiTi,  noctu  quies  In 
"  matul;inum,  donee  una  excitet 
*'  gemino  aut  triplici  bombo,  ut 
'^  buccino  aliquo." 

13.  Picti  squalentia  terga  Zorcer/i.] 
Lizards  are  scaly  four-footed  ani- 
mals, with  long  tails.  There  are 
many  sorts  of  them,  one  of  which 
is  the  most  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  crocod ile,  or  alligator.  The 
green  lizard  is  the  mosi  common 
in  Italy :  that  which  we  have  in 
England  is  smaller,  and  of  various 
colours :  it  is  commonly  called  an 
eft    or    newt.      We    have  also  a 


■*ta*> 


water  eft,  which  is  frequently  seel 
in  standing  waters,  r*^ 

14.  Meropesque."]  Pierius  fbond 
meropes  without  que  in  the  Medi- 
cean  manuscript :  it  is  the  sakne  in 
one  of  Dr.  Me-^d's  copies. 

The   MeropSf   Apiaster,  or  Be^ 
eater,  is  shaped  like  a  kingfisher. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  blacklmi 
Its  feet  are  exactly  like  those  of  the 
kingfisher,  as  is  also  its  bill,  Ofilj 
it  bends  a  little  more  downwani. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  reddish  j  the 
neck  and  shoulders  green,  with  a 
mixture  of  red.     It  is  yellow  under 
the  chin,  and  its  breast  and  beDy 
are  blue.     It  feeds  on    bees  and 
other  insects.     It  is  found  in  Italy, 
but  has  been  observed  to  be  most 
frequent  in  the  island  of  Candy  or 
ancient  Crete.   It  builds  in  caverns, 
and  is   a   bird   of  passage.     May 
translates  meropes  woodpeckers;  Ad- 
dison  woodpecks',   Dryden   ike  tit' 
mouse  and  the  pecker's  hungry  brood; 
and  Dr.  Trapp  the  woodpecker.  Bee* 
eater  would  not  have  sounded  very 
elegantly  in  verse,  but  they  might 
have  preserved  the  original  word 
vierops.     However,   it   is   certainly 
wrong  to  call  it  by  the  name  of 
another  well  known  bird,  to  which 
it  does  not  bear  any  resemblance. 

15.  Manibus  Procne  pectus  signot^ 
cruentis.]  It  is  Progne  in  the  King'i> 
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lift  nam  late  vastant^  ipsasque  volantes 
ferunt  dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam. 
quidi  fontes^  et  stagna  virentia  musco 
nt,  et  tenuis  fugiens  per  gracnina  rivus, 
laque  ve9tibuluni|  aut  ingens  oleaster 
umbret. 


in- 
20 


Vatthem  make  wide  waitti 
^.cmj  ftws7  tbo  Im 
tbrnehrw,  a  entafiil  fbod 
toilidrciDelyoaoff.  But  let 
Mvt  €«»  qpvingB,  aad 
ywea  with  mow,  apda 
.  nNndetnmniaigtarQiwh 
th0gf«M-:  aad  let  a  pabn  or 
vast  i«ilil  oUre  ovenhade  the 
entnocey 


the  Arundelian,  one  of  Dr. 
1*8  manuscripts,  and  in  several 
le  printed  editions.    But  the 

correct  reading  seems  to  be 
te,  as  it  Is  in  the  Roman^  and 
"S  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
ts,  according^  to  Pierius.    The 

author  found  Proaie  also  in 

ancient  inscriptions  at  Rome. 
3cne  and  Philomela,  according 
e  fahle>  were  the  daughters  of 
ion,  king  of  Athens*  Procne 
married  to  Tereus,  king  ,of 
ce,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
id  Itys.  Tereus  afterwards  vi- 
i  Philomela,  and  cut  out  her 
le,  to  prevent  her  telling  her 

:  she  found  means  however 
Bcover  his  wickedness,  to  re- 
5  which  the  two  sisters  mur- 

Itys,  and  gave  his  flesh  to  his 
r  to  eat*  When  the  banquet 
3ver,  they  produced  the  head 
le  child,  to  shew  Tereus  in 

manner  they  had  entertained 

He  being  highly  enraged, 

led    them    with    his    drawn 

1,  and   was    changed  into  a 

K)o.  Philomela  becamea night- 

e,  and  Procne  a  swallow,  which 

le  feathers  of  its  breast  stained 

red,  to  which  the  Poet  here 

;s.    Thus  also  Ovid  : 

— -  Neque  adhuc  de  pectore  caedis 
3ssere    not»,    signataque    sanguine 
pluma  est. 

e  swallow  is  known  to  feed  on 
;s.  Hence  the  Poet  mentions 
ong  those  animals,  which  are 
srous  to  bees. 


18.  Liquidifonies.']  Varro  oflfcen 
inculcates  this  precept,  that  bees 
should  have  clear  water  near  them: 
"  Quffi  prope  se  loca  habeat  ea  ubi 
'^  pabulum  sit  frequens,  et  aqua 
"  pura  :'•  and  '^  Cibi  pars,  quod 
"  potio,  et  ea  iis  aqua  liquida,  unde 
^*  bibant  esse  oportet:*'  and  "  In 
'^  qua  diligenter  habenda  cura,  ut 
^*  aqua  sit  pura,  quod  ad  mellificium 
*'  bonum  vehementer  prodest." 

20.  Palma.']  The  palm  is  of 
several  sorts  5  but  that  which  is 
cultivated  in  Italy  is,  I  believe, 
chiefly  the  date  tree.  Pliny  says 
Judaea  is  most  famous  for  palms, 
which  grow  also  in  Italy^  but  do 
not  bear  fruit.  He  adds  that  they 
do  not  grow  spontaneously  in  Italy; 
but  only  in  the  hotter  countries: 
**  Judsea  inclyta  est  vel  magls  pal- 

*'  mis Sunt  quidem  et   in 

*'  Europa,  vulgoqne  Italia,  sed  ste« 
^^  riles. . .  •  Nulla  est  in  Italia  sponte 

genita,  nee  in  alia  parte  terrarum^ 

nisi  in  calida:  frugifera  vero  nus- 

quam  nisi  in  fervida*" 

Oleaster.']  See  the  note  on  book* 
ii.  ver.  182. 

Inumbref}  ''  In  the  Roman  and 
*'  some  other  very  ancient  manu* 
'*  scripts  it  is  inumbret,  but  more 
''  have  ohumhrety     Pierius. 

In  the  Bodleian  manuscript  it  is 
adumbret  In  the  King's,  the  Cam- 
bridge, both  the  Arundelian,  and 
in  both  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it 
is  obumbret ;  which  is  admitted  also 
by  most  of  the  old  editors,  and  by 
Paul  Stephens,  Schrevelius,  and  La 
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that  when  Uidr  new  kings 
lead  the  fint  iwarms  In  the 
•prine,  and  the  youth  comei 
roorraig  out  of  thdr  hires, 
tne  ndghbomlng  bank  may 
invite  Uiem  to  retire  from 
tte  heat,  and  the  tree  mav 
recdve  them  in  its  lealy  shel- 
ter. Whether  the  water  is 
standing  or  running,  throw 
willows  across,  and  cast  great 
stones  in  it :  that  they  may 
have  frequent  bridges  to  rest 
upon,  where  they  may  ex- 
pand thehr  wings  to  the  sum- 
mer sunj  ifat  any  time  those 
which  tarry  late  have  been 
dispersed  or  plunged  into  the 
water  by  the  boisterous 
ienth-east  wind.  Round 
these  places  let  green  Caaia, 


Ut^  cam  prima  novi  ducent  exomina  reges 
Vere  suo,  ludetque  favis-emissa  juventus, 
Vicina  invitet  decedere  ripa  calori; 
Obviaque  hospitiif  teneat  frondentibus  arbos. 
In  medium,  seu  stabit  iners^  seu  profluet  hu- 
mor, 25 
Transyersas  salices,  et  grandia  conjice  saxa: 
Pontibus  ut  crebris  possint  consistere,  et  alas 
Pandere  ad  aestivum  solem ;  si  forte  morantes 
Sparseritj    aut  prseceps    Neptuno    immerserit 

Eurus. 
Haec  circum  casise  virides,  et  olentia  late       SO 


Cerda.  Heinsius^  Ruseus^  and  Mas- 
vicius  read  inumbret, 

22.  Ludetque,]    In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  laudetque. 

23.  Decedere.]    Piedus  says  it  is 
disc^dere  in  the  Roman  manuscript. 

26,  Transversas  salices,  et  grandia 
conjice  saxa*]  Varro  would  have  a 
small  stream  drawn  near  the  apiary» 
not  above  two  or  three  fingers  deep, 
with  several  shells  or  small  stones 
standing  a  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  that  the  bees  may 
drink:  '^Eamquepropinquam, quae 
"  preeterfluat,  aut  in  aliquem  locum 
^^  influat,  ita  ut  ne  altitudine  ascen- 
'^  dat  duo  aut  tres  digitos ;  in  qua 
aqua  jaceant  testae,  aut  lapilli,  ita 
ut  extent  paulum,  ubi  assidere  et 
bi here  possint."  Dryden  seems  to 
understand  the  Poet  to  mean,  that 
the  willows  are  to  be  thrown  into 
the  standing  water,  and  great  stones 
into  a  running  stream : 

With  osier  floats  the  standing   water 

strow: 
Of  massy  stones  make  bridges  of  it  flow. 

29'  Immerserit,]  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  and  in  some 
of  the  old  editions  it  is  immiserit, 

50*  Casia.]  See  the  note  on  book 
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ver.  213.  to  which  I  shall  add  in 
this  place  an  argument,  to  prove 
that  the  casia  is  not  rosemary,  as 
some  have  supposed.     Columella, 
speaking  of  the  plants  which  ought 
to  grow  about  an  apiary^  mentions 
casia  and  tosemary  as  two  diflfereat 
plants :  ^'  Nam  sunt  etiam  remedio 
'*  languentibus  cythisi,  tum  delude 
*^  casuB^  atque  pini,  et  rosmarinus.'' 
Olentia  late  serpylUi.]    Serpyllum, 
in  Greek  f^yrvXXcv,  is  derived  from 
t^ir0   to  creep,  because  part  of  it 
falling  on  the  ground  sends  forth 
roots,  and  so  propagates  the  planU 
It  was  frequent  with  the  Romans 
to  change  the  Greek  aspiration  into 
S :    thus  from  s^x»    they  formed 
serpo,  from  s^vXX6f  serpyllum,  from 
Si  sus,  from  ^fti  semi,  from  f  se, 
from  e|  sex,  from  STrce  septem,  from 
vTig  super,  &c. 

The  ancients  mention  two  sorts 
of  serpyllum,  one  of  the  gardens, 
and  the  other  wild.  Our  serpyllum, 
or  another  of  thyme,  or  wHd  thyme, 
which  is  common  on  ant  hills  in 
England,  and  grows  wild  all  over 
Europe,  is  probably  that  which 
Pliny  calls  the  wild,  and  Dioscori- 
des  the  garden  serpyllum,.  The 
plant  very  much  resembles  thyme 
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Serpylla,  et  graviter  tpirantis  copia  thymbrse 
Floreat,  irriguumque  bibant  yiolaiia  foDtem. 
Ipsa  autcm,  seu  corticibus  tibi  suta  cavatis, 
Seu  lento  fiierint  alvearia  vimine  texta,  S4 


and  far  nielliiiir  wild  thyme, 
and  plentT  of  itrong  scented 
savoury  flower,  and  let  beda 
of  violets  drink  the  coploaa 
spring. '  But  whether  your 
bee*blves  are  made  of  hobow 
cork  sewed  together,  or  of 
bending  twigs  talterwQ^ren* 


both  in  appearance  and  smell,  and 
is  certainly  proper  to  be  planted 
near  bees. 

31.  Graviter  tpirantis  capia  thym" 
6r«.]  The  thymbra  of  the  ancients 
is  generally  thought  to  be  some 
species  of  satureia,  or  savoury.  To 
this  opinion  however  it  is  objected, 
that  Columella  mentions  thymbra 
and  tatureUi  as  two  different  plants: 
''  Eademque  regio  foecunda  sit  fru- 
**  ticis  exigui,  et  maxime  thymi, 
**  aut  origani,  turn  etiam  thymbra, 
^  vel  nostratis  cunilse,  quam  satu^ 

''  reiam  rustici  vocant •  Sa- 

^^  poris  prselcipui  mella  reddit  thy- 
''mus.  Thy  mo  deinde  proxima 
*'  thymbra,  serpyllumque,  et  origa- 
''num.  Tertiae  notae.  sed  adhuc 
''  generosse,  marinus  ros,  et  no- 
''  stras  canila,  quam  dixi  satureiam." 
He  makes  them  also  different  in  his 
poem  on  the  culture  of  gardens : 

Bt  SMiureia  thymi  referens,  thymbneque 
sapoiZ€in. 

Thus  thymbra  and  satureia,  accord-^ 
log  to  this  author,  are  different,  and 
Mtiiureia  is  the  same  with  what  he 
calls  eunila  nostras.  But  in  his  ele» 
Tenth  book  he  mentions  a  foreign 
sort  of  cuat^,  transmaritia  eunila, 
which  perhaps  may  be  the  same 
with  the  thymbra.  I  believe  cufdla 
was  the  common  Latin  name  for 
what  the  Greeks  called  thymbra, 
and  that  the  eunila  nostra}  or  satU" 
reia  was  our  winter  savoury,  and  the 
eunila  transmarina,  for  which  they 
also  retained  the  Greek  name  thym^ 
bra,  was  the  thymbra  Grteca  J,  B, 
which  is  called  also  thymbra  legitima 
by  Clusius.    This  last  plant  is  said 


to  be  still  called  thymbri,  thrybi,  and 
tribi,  by  the  Cretans,  in  whose 
country  it  grows.  The  former 
grows  wild  in  Italy.  Both  of  them 
have  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  like 
thyme. 

3S.  rtolaria.]  This  word  signi- 
fies  places  set  with  violets* 

33.  Ipsa  autem,  &c.]  Here  the 
Poet  speaks  of  the  structure  of  the 
hives,  and  of  the  avoiding  of  some 
things  which  are  offensive. 

Cortieibus,]  The  bark  of  the 
cork  tree  was  called  cortex  by  way 
of  eminence.  Thus  Horace:  "  Tu 
'*  eortice  levior.'*  Pliny  says  the 
Greeks  not  inelegantly  called  this 
tree  the  bark  tree.  **  Non  infacete 
''  Grseci  corticis  arborem  appellant." 
We  learn  from  Columella,  that  it 
was  this  bark,  which  was  used  for 
bee-hives :  **  Igitur  ordinatis  sedi- 
*'  bus,  alvearia  fabricanda  sunt  pro 
*'  conditione  regionis :  sive  ilia  fe« 
''  rax  est  suberis,  baud  dubitanter 
**  utilissimas  alvos  faciemus  ex  cor" 
**  tvdbus,  quia  nee  hyeme  rigent* 
*^  nee  candent  sestate,  sive  ferulis 
**  exuberat,  iis  quoque  cum  sint 
*^  naturse  corticis  similes,  e  quibus 
'^  commode  vasa  texuntur."  Varro 
says  that  those  bee-hives  which  are 
made  of  cork  are  the  best :  **  Op- 
''  timse  fiunt  corticeee,  deterrimao 
*^  fictiles,  quod  et  frigore  hyeme, 
''  et  aestate  calore  vehementissime 
'*  hie  commoventur.** 

34.  lanto  vimm^.]  Columella 
having  mentioned  the  excellence  of 
bee-hives  made  of  cork  or  ferula, 
as  he  was  just  now  quoted,  adds, 
that  the  next  in  goodness  are  those 
made  of  basket-work  \  but  if  nei« 
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let  them  hvrsrnanovi  en- 
tranoBS;  for  printer  coagu- 
latn  the  honey  with  cold,  and 
heat  mdu  and  dinolvei  it. 
The  force  of  both  these  is 
Muallj  dangerous  to  the  bees, 
norisitinv^  thatthey  di- 
l^ently  smear  the  small 
dunks  in  their  houses  with 
wax,  and  stop  the  openings 
Yrit|i  lucus  and  flowers } 


Angustos  habeant  aditus ;  nam  frigore  m^la  35 
Cogit  hjems,  eadc^mque  calor  liquefacta  remittit 
Utraque  vis  apibus  pariter  metuenda :  neque  ills 
Nequicquam  in  tectis  certatim  tenuia  cera 
Spiramenta  linunt,  fucoque  et  floribus  oras 


ther  of  these  are  conveniently  to  be 
had,  he  recommends  timber  hol- 
lowed,  or  cut  into   planks;    and 
agrees  with  Varro,  that  those  made 
of  earthen  ware  are  the  worst,  be- 
cause they  are  too  obnoxious  to  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold :  '*  Si 
"  neutrum  aderit,  opere    textorio 
*'  salicibus  connectuntur:  vel  si  nee 
''  haec  suppetent,  ligno  caratae  ar- 
'^  boris,  aut  in  tabulas  desectse  fa- 
"  bricabuntur.    Deterrima  est  con- 
'^  ditio  fictilium,  quae  et  accendun- 
'^  tur  sestatis  vaporibus,  et  gelantur 
*'  hyemis  ftigoribus.**     Varro  also 
mentions  all  these  sorts :  *'  Alii  fa- 
'^  ciunt  ex  viminibus  rotundas;  alii 
''  e  ligno  ac  corticibus,  alii  ex  ar- 
*'  bore  cava,  alii  fictiles,  alii  etiam 
'^  ex  ferulis  quadrates,  longas  pedes 
''  circiter  ternos,  latas  pedem,  sed 
ita  uti  cum  parum  sit  qua  com- 
pleant,   eas  coangustent,   ne    in 
vasto  loco  et  inani  despondeant 
"  animum."     Virgil  mentions  only 
cork  and  basket-work,  the  first  of 
which    is    undoubtedly  the    best, 
though  not  used  in  England,  where 
it  is  less  plentiful  than   in  Italy, 
which  abounds  with  cork  trees. 

35*  Angustos  haheant  aditus.'] 
Thus  also  Varro :  "  Media  alvo,  in 
'*  qua  introeant  apes,  faciunt  fora- 
''  mina  parva,  dextra  ac  sinistra  ;*' 
and  Columella :  '^  Foramina,  qui- 
''  bus  exitus  aut  introitus  datur, 
*^  angustissima  esse  debent." 

37.  Utraque  vis  apibus  pariter  me^ 
tuenda.']  The  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  injurious  to  bees,  as  we 
have  seen  in  some  of  the  preceding 
notes,  where  the  earthen  hives  are 
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mentioned.  Varro  also  observes 
that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken, 
lest  the  bees  should  be  destroyed 
by  heat  or  cold :  *'  Providendum 
^'  vehementer,  ne  propter  aestum 
"  aut  propter  frigus  dispereant." 

38.  Ckra  spiramenta  linunt.li  The 
cera  or  wax  is  properly  that  sub- 
stance of  which  the  honeycomb  is 
formed.  Thus  Varro :  "  Favus  est, 

quem    fin  gun  t    multicavatum  e 

cera,  cum  singula  cava  sena  h- 
*'  tera  habeant,  quot  singulis  pedes 
*'  dedit  natura."  The  propolis  or 
bee-bread  is  a  glutinous  substance, 
which  is  found  about  the  door  of 
the  hives ;  *'  De  his  Propolvm  vo- 
'*  cant,  e  quo  faciunt  aid  foramen 
"  introitus  .  protectum  in  alvum 
"  maxime  aestate."  The  erithace 
is  that  with  which  they  glue  the 
honeycombs  together,  to  keep  any 
air  from  coming  in  between: 
'^  Extra  ostium  alvei  obturant  oiti- 
'^  nia,  qua  venit  inter  favos  spiri- 
*'  tus,  quam  l^t^etKfiY  appellant  Grs- 

"  ci Erithacen  vocant,  quo 

'^  favos  extremes  inter  se  congluti- 
'*  nant,  quod  est  aliud  melle,  pro- 
*^  poli."  It  seems  to  be  this  eri- 
thace therefore,  which  Virgil  means 
under  the  several  appellations  of 
cera,  fucOy  floribus,  and  gluten, 

39,  Fuco  et  floribus.]  The  fucus 
is  properly  a  sort  of  sea- weed  which 
was  anciently  used  in  dying,  and 
in  colouring  the  faces  of  women. 
Hence  all  kind  of  daubing  obtained 
the  name  oi fucus. 

By  floribus  the  Poet  does  not 
mean  strictly,  that  the  bees  plaster 
their  hives  with  flowers,  but  with 
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Explenti  oollectuinque  hasc  ipsa  ad  mun^a  glu- 
•     teD,  40 

£t  visco  et  Phrygise  servant  pice  lentius  Id^e. 
Sfiepe  etiam  efibssis,  si  vera  est  &ma,  latebris 
Sub  terra  fovere  larem,  penitusque  repertas 
Pumicibusque  cavis,  exesseque  arboris  antro* 
Tu  tamen  e  laevi  rimosa  cubilia  limo  45 

Unge  fovens  circum,  etraras  superinjice  firondes. 
Neu  propius  tectis  taxum  sine,  neve  rubentes 


and  for  these  pnnoiei  gsther 
and  i^rwcf  ve  a  glne  ttorete* 
aadoiM  than  nrd-lfane  or 
Idiean  fdtch.  Often  also,  if 
fiune  be  true,  they  have  ^e- 
ri^ed  their  families  in  ca- 
Terns,  which  they  have  digged 
imderground :  and  have  bSm 
found  -  in  hollow  pumice- 
stones,  and  in  the  cavity  of  a 
hollow '  tree.  Do  yon  also 
smear  their  gaphig  chambert 
with  smooth  inuo  all  round, 
and  cast  a  few  leaves  npon 
them.  And  do  not  suffer  a 
yew  tree  near  fheir  houses, 
nor  bum  reddening    ' 


a    glutinous    substance    gathered 
from  flowers. 

41.  PhryguB  .  .  .  pice  .  . .  Ida.] 
Hence  it  appears^  that  it  was  not 
the  Cretan  but  the  Phrygian  Ida 
Which  was  famous  for  pit(£  trees. 

43.  Sub  terra.]  Pierius  says  it  is 
sub  ierram  m  some  manuscripts^  sub 

.  Urras  in  the  Medicean*  I  find  sub 
iffrram  in  the  King's  manuscript^ 
and  in  an  old  edition  in  quarto^ 
printed  at  Paris  in  1494 ;  sub  terras 
in  one  of  the  Arundelian  manu- 
scripts. 

Fovere  larem,']  The  common 
reading  isfodere :  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  tautology  to  say  fodere  effossis  la- 
iebris,  I  choose  therefore  to  read 
filoere,  with  the  Medicean  and 
King's  manuscripts.  The  same 
reading  is  admitted  also  by  Hein- 
sius  and  Masvicius. 

44.  Antro,]  Fulvius  Ursinus  says 
it  is  alvo  in  his  ancient  manuscript* 
Pierius  also  says  it  is  alvo  in  several 
copies  5  but  he  prefers  antro. 

45.  E  IcBvi.]  The  common  read- 
ing is  et:  but  Servius,  Heinsius^ 
and  Masvicius  read  e.  It  is  e  also 
in  one  of  Dr.  Mea.d  s  manuscripts, 
and  in  most  of  the  old  editions. 

C«6i/ia.]  It  is  cubicula  in  the 
Bodleian  manuscript. 

Limo,]  Higinius>  as  he  is  quoted 
by  Columella^  directs  us  to  stop 


it 


<( 


f( 


the  chinks  with  mud  and  cow-dung: 
**  Quicquid  delude  rimarum  est^ 
'*  aut  foraminum,  luto  et  iimo  bu-* 
^^  bulo  mistis  illinemus  extrinsecus^ 
^'  nee  nisi  aditus  quibus  commeent 
'*  relinquemus." 

46.  Raras  superinjice  frondesJ^ 
Higinius  also  advises  to  cover  the 
hives  with  boughs  and  leaves,  to 
defend  them  from  cold  and  bad 
weather:    '^  £t   quamvis    porticu 

protectet  vasa,  nihilo  minus  con* 
gestu  culmorum^  et  frondium 
supertegemus,    quantumqae  res 

''  patietur,  a  frigore  et  tempestati* 

*'  bus  muniemus." 

47.  Taxum.]  The  yew  has  al- 
ways been  accounted  pc^sonous^ 
See  the  note  on  book  H.  ver.  S57* 

In  the  ninth  Eclogue  the  Poet 
mentions  the  yews  of  Corsica^  as 
particularly  injurious  to  bees : 

Sic  tua  Cyrnaeas  fugiant  examina  tazos. 

It  does  not  appear  from  other  wri- 
ters^ that  Corsica  abounded  in  yews: 
but  the  honey  of  that  island  was 
infamous  for  its  evil  qualities. 

Neve  rubentes  ure  foco  cancros.'] 
It  is  well  known  that  crabs^  lob- 
sters, &c.  are  turned  red  by  the  fire. 
It  was  customary  among  the  Ro- 
mans to  burn  crabs  to  ashes,  which 
were  esteemed  a  good  remedy  for 
burns  and  scalds. 
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S£  *Sei?\*dSip"fai?^  Ure  foco  cancros,  alto  neu  crede  paludi ; 

where  there  is  a  itrongnaidl     a     a.     i^*     J  •  •  ^     i.-  i 

of  mad,or  where  the  hollow  Aut  uDi  odor  coeiu  gravis,  aut  uDi  concava  pulsu 

rocks  rcftouod,  and  retnm  the  ^ 

OTCT*wh/n*XJ^*1d«!*^  Saxa  sonant,  voclsqueoffensaresultat imago.  50 
SlS^hS^sS  Quod  superest,  ubi  pulsam  hyemem  sol  aureus 

beaTcns  with  summer  Ufi^ht; 

they "  immediately    wander  ^S\* 

over  the  lawns  and  groves,  ^ 

Sdffl?sffl^ti»erivS  Sub  terras,  caelumqueffistivaluce  reclusit; 
n^^£b^^Mu»^thej^  lUae  continuo  saltus  sylvasque  peragrant, 
brood.^ »Scc^ev  artfo^  PurpurcosQue metunt  flores.  et  flumina  libant 

Indld  new  wax,  and  form  the  *■  *  ' 

^JJrtluSTsiSSteSS  Summa  leves.      Hinc    nescio   qua   dulcedine 

worn  their  cells  fiy  aloft  in  1^4.^  i^e 

the  dear  air,  and  like  a  darlc  Isetse  55 

cloud  be  driven  by  the  wind;  .  . 

observe  them.  They  always  Frogcniem  nidosoue  fovent:  hmc  arte  recentes 

seek  the  tweet  waters  and  ^  *■ 

^^^  Excudunt  ceras,  et  mella  tenacia  fingunt. 

Hinc  ubi  jam  emissum  caveis  ad  sidera  Cfieli 
Nare  per  sestatem  liquidam  suspexeris  agmen, 
Obscuramque  trahi  vento  mirabere  nubem ;   60 
Contemplator :  aquas  dulces  et  firondea  semper 


48.  Alta  neu  crede  paludiJ]     In  to  mean  that  time^  when  the  spring 

fens  there  are  no  stones  for  the  is  so  far  advanced^  that  the  bees  are 

bees  to  rest  upon  :  hence  it  appears  no  longer    in  danger    from  cold 

that  such  places  must  be  very  dan-  weather, 

gerous  to  these  insects.  53.  Continuo,']     See  the  note  oa 

49-    Ul^i  odor  cceni  gravis.']     Ill  book  iii*  ver.  75. 

smells  are  esteemed  very  pernicious  Peragranf]      It  is  pererrant  in 

to  bees :    and   none  can  be  more  the  old    Paris    edition  in  quarto, 

offensive  than  that  of  stinking  mud.  printed  in  1498. 

50.  Vocisque.]   In  the  old  Nuren-  Purpureos  flores.]    I  have  already 
berg  edition  it  is  vocique.  observed,  that  purple  is  frequently 

51.  Quod  superest,  &c.]     This  used  by  the  Poets  to  express  any 
passage  relates  to  the  swarming  of  gay  bright  colour. 

bees,  and  the  manner  of  making  55,   Nescio  qua  dulcedine  UbUbJ] 

them  settle.  Thus  in  the  first  Georgick  : 

Ubi  pulsam  hyemem,   Sc]     The  ^.t     •                «.        i-*        ^  i..^;n. 

J^^.      .       ^      .           ,    ■*    1  Nescio  qua  praeter  solitum    dulcedine 

time  of  the  bees  going  abroad  ac-  igg^g^, 

cording  to  Higinius,  as  he  is  quoted 

by  Columella,  is  after  the  vernal  5?.  Fingunt,]  Servius,  La  Cerda, 

equinox :    '^  Nam    ab    aequinoctio  and  many  of  the  old  editors,  read 

*'  verno  sine  cunctatione,  jam  pas-  figunt.    The  same  reading  is  in  one 

"  sim  vagantur,et  idoneos  ad  foetum  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

'' decerpunt  flores."     Therefore  by  58.  Hiwc]    It  is  Mc  in  the  King's 

winter's  being  driven  away,  and  the  manuscript. 

heavens  being  opened  by  summer  BQ,  MstatemT^    It  is  asUvam  in 

light,  we  must  understand  the  Poet  the  King's  manuscript. 
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a  petunt :  hue  tu  jussos  adsperge  sapores^ 
I  melisphylla,  et  cerintbse  ignobile  gramen 


alud« }  here  take  cue  toipil^ 
ter  such  odours  as  are  di- 
rected;  braised  baum,  and  the 
▼Qlgar  herb  of  honey  wort. 


.  Melisphylla.']  Servius,  the  old 
nberg;  edition^  Paul  Stephens^ 
erda^and  others  read  meliphylla, 
b  reading  I  find  also  in  the 
:*8  manuscript.  But  in  all  the 
'  manuscripts^  which  I  have 
ted,  and  in  most  of  the  printed 
tnSy  It  is  melisphylla, 
iligphylUm  seems  to  be  a  con- 
;ou  of  melissophyllon,  by  which 
i  we  find  the  plant  described 
ioscorides,  who  says  also,  that 
call  it  melitUena*  He  says  it 
called  because  the  bees  delight 
lis  herb :  it  has  stalks  and 
8  like  black  horehound,  only 
are  bigger  and  narrower,  not 
>ugh,  and  smelling  like  the 

I  tuiXtlvn,  iu^  T«  iliwBoi  rji  w«et 

4  lucvXitt  Tif  vMUMutfyii  /3«A>Airtf, 
vctvrtt  xtti  Af^Torf^«9  «vk  avtap 
,  KfirroL  $8  iMrg<pfAii.  This  de- 
kion  agrees  very  well  with  the 
wi  or  Baum,  which  is  a  corn- 
herb  in  the  English  gardens. 
3  informs  us,  that  the  Latin 
t  for  this  plant  is  apiastrum: 
IS  circum  villani  totam  alveari- 
I  fecisse,  et  hortum  habuisse, 
reliquum  thymo,  et  cythiso 
ievisse,  et  apiastso,  quod  alii 
i/(pi/AA«9,  alii  fAiXtavo^vXXAV,  qui- 
ll fi*?n¥cv  appellant.'*  Colu- 
i  however  speaks  of  apiastrum 
ndiphyllum,  as  of  two  difiPerent 
3 :  ''  Sunt  qui  per  initia  veris 
aatrum  atque,  ut  ille  vates  ait, 
ba  meliphyila  et  cserinthas  ig- 
bile  gramen  aliasque  colligant 
ailes  herbas,  quibus  id  genus 
imalium  delectatur,  et  ita  alvos 
rfricent,  ut  odor  et  succus  vasl 
ksereat."  Palladius  seems  to 
i  eitreago  the  same  with  melit- 


sophyllon,  for  under  the  tide  of 
April  he  mentions  cil^eago  as  an 
herb  in  which  bees  delight :  ^*  Vasa 
*'  autem,  quibus  recipiuntur,  per- 
''  fricanda  sunt  dtreagine,  vel  ber-. 
*'  bis  suavibus,  et  conspergenda  im- 
**  bre  mellis  exigui.**  ,  And  under 
the  title  of  June,  he  seems  to  men- 
tion melissophylton  for  much  the 
same  purpose :  *'  Ubi  globos  apioiA 
'^  frequentiores  videris,  uncta  manu 
'^  succo  melissophylli,  vel  apii  reges 
*'  requiras.*'  Perhaps  instead  of  apii 
we  should  read  apiaslri^  and  then 
he  will  agree  with  Columella,  in 
making  melissophyllorl  and  apiastrum 
di£ferent.  It  is  not  improbable 
however  that  he  meant  baum  by 
eitreago,  for,  according  to  Mat- 
thiolus,  the  Italians  call  that  plant 
cedronella,  and  according  to  Cae- 
salpinus  citronella,  from  the  affinity 
between  the  smell  of  it,  and  that 
of  a  citron.  Pliny  also  has  been 
cited  in  contradiction  to  Varro,  as 
making  a  distinction  between  apiasm 
trum  and  melissophyUon,  because  he 
mentions  them  both  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  twenty-first  book: 
'*  Harum  ergo  causa  oportet  serere 
'^  thymum,  apiastrum,  iDsam,  vio- 
**  las,  lilium,  cytisum,  fabam,  ervi- 
^'  lium,  cunilam«  papaver,  conyzam^ 
'*  casiam,  melilotum,  .melissophyl- 
*'.  lum,  cerinthen."  But  it  may  be 
ol^erved,  that  Pliny  more  than 
once  has  mentioned  the-  same  plant 
under  different  naraes^  one  Greek, 
and  the  other  Latin.  For  as  his 
work  was  a  compilation,  he  some- 
times  sets  down  what  the  Greek 
authors  have  said  under  the  Greek 
name,  and  the  account  given  by 
the  Latin  authors  under  the  Latin 
name,  though  they  are  one  and 
the  same  plant*  But  with  regard  to 
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SS'iS&'^cJSite?.^  Tinnitusque  ci^  et  Matris  quale  cymbala  ar^ 


albout. 


cum« 


64 


■|i  '    w 


the  plant  now  under  consideration^ 
be  plainly  enough  shews  in  other 
passages^  that  melissophyllon  and 
apiaslrum  ate  the  sam^.  In  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  twentieth 
book,  he  tells  us  that,  according  to 
Hyginus,  apiastrum  and  melmd^ 
phyllon  are  the  same :  ''  Apiastrum 
**  Hyginus  quidem  melissophyllon 
**  appellat;"  and  in  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  the  twenty-first  book  he  says 
expressly,  that  the  Latin  name  of 
melissophyllon  is  apiastrum:  '^  Me- 
*'  lissophyllon,  quod  Apiastntm, 
^'  meliloton,  quod  sertulara  Campa- 
"  nam  vocamus.'*  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  apiastrum  occurs  any  where 
in  this  author,  except  in  the  pas- 
sages just  now  quoted.  We  may 
conclude  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  apiastrum  was  a  name  which 
the  Romans  had  formed  in  imitation 
of  jKiXfovd^uXAoy,  both  names  sig- 
nifying the  bee-herb.  May  has 
translated  it  mill  foile,  which  is  the 
English  name  of  millefolium  or 
yarrow;  but  this  cannot  be  the 
plant  intended.  Addison  also  trans- 
lates it  milfoil.  Dryden  has  used  a 
word  which  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where, melfoil ;  but  it  is  a  very  just 
translation  of  ftsXi^vXMv.  Dr.  Trapp 
has  rightly  rendered  it  baum, 

CerinthcB  ignobile  gramen,]  The 
name  of  this  plant  is  derived  from 
xfigUv,  a  honey-comb,  because  the' 
flower  abounds  with  a  sweet  juice, 
like  honey.  La  Cerda  says  we  may 
see  how  this  herb  delights  the  bees, 
in  Aristotle,  lib.  9-  Hist.  But  what 
the  philosopher  has  there  said  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  concerning 
the  plant  cerinthe,  but  to  relate  to 
the  erithace,  spoken  of  already  in 
the  note  on  ver.  38.  He  says  they 
have,  besides  their  honey,  another 


sort  of  food  which  some  call  certit- 
thum,  which  is  not  so  good,  and 
has  a  sweetness  like  that  of  a  fig : 
"tih  ^l  tevreu$  ntu  «AAh  r^«^H,  $f  utt- 
Xdtwn  ring  xi^iv^^fi  tri  ^l  nlihro  tnrtHth' 
irf^v>  ictti  yXimvrnt»  ovtuliin  i^^w.  Now 
Pliny  assures  us  that  the  cerinthum, 
which  he  says  is  also  called  sanda* 
raca,  is  the  samefivith  the  erithace; 
*'  Praeter  haec  convehitur  erithace, 
'*  quam  aliqui  sandaracam,  alii  ce- 
'^  rinthum  vocadt.'*  Aristotle  also 
mentions  sandaraca  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  we  may  imagine  it  to  be  the 
same  with  tjiat  which  he  had  before 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  cetbn-' 
ihurn :  for  he  says  it  is  a  substanod 
approaching  in  hardness  to  wax, 
and  Serves  the  beed  for  fc/od :  T^ef^ 

^wTt  rivsg  c-stv^x^»Mn¥,     Thus  we  6ee 
that  the  cerinthum  or  sandaraca  of 
Aristotle  is   not   the   name  of  an 
herb,  as  La  Cerda  and  others  have 
imagined ;  but  of  a  substance  col- 
lected by  the  bees,  to  serve  them 
for  sustenance.     Cerinthe  however 
is  certainly  the  name  of  an  herb, 
which    grows    common    in    Italy, 
whence  the  Poet   calls  it  ignobile 
gramen.      Theophrastus    says    no 
more  of  it,  than  that  it  flowers  in 
summer.       Dioscorides     does    not 
mention  it.     But  Pliny  has  given 
us  a  description  of  it.     He  says  it 
is  a  cubit  high,  its  leaf  white  and 
bending,    its     bead     hollow,    and 
abounding  with  a  juice  like  honeys 
and  the  bees  are  fond  of  its  flower : 
'^  Est  autem  cerinthe  folio  candido, 
"  incurvo,  cubitalis,  capite  concavo, 
^'  mellis  succum  habente.     Horurn 
'^  floris  avidi^^imae  sunt."     There 
are  several  species  of  cerinthe  de- 
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caasldeht  inedicatiii  sedibiis ;.  ipsffi 
la  indre  suo  sese  in  ou&abula  coiidetit. 


Tbtt  will  fiuten  to  tilt  BMdi- 
cattdDlactt:  th^wOl retire 
iBto  tMlniMMt  dtenben  af. 
ter  tfadr  ntumer.  B«t  if 
,  1     jt         ^'''T  "l^  go  ODt  to  faaMeu 

tttem  ad  piignam  exiennt,  nam  saepe  duotnis  j^^Jfj^J  ***«"  ▼tekatiy 


riMM 


d  rby  modera  authors :  but  I 
e  th&t  of  the  ancients  is  the 
hejlavo  flore  asperior  C.  B.  or 

Jlowered  honey  wort.  It  is 
:  the  most  common  herbs  all 
[taly  and  Sicily.  In  our  gar- 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
R(l  a  half  or  two  feet«    The 

are  about  the  thickness  of 
finger^  round,  smooth^  whit- 
slnd  divided  into  several 
les.  The  leaves  embrace  the 
md  branches  with  their  bases^ 
minish  gradually  to  a  point : 
re  of  a  bluish  colour,  marked 
vhite  spots,  set  on  both  sides 
trickles,  and  neatly  indented* 
owers  hang  in  bunches  from 
ps  of  the  branches.  The  em- 
ent  Is  divided  into  five  seg- 

neatly  indented  about  the 
:  the  petal  is  long,  tubular^ 
'  a  yellow  colour.  The  sum- 
re  of  a  dark  Colour^  and  st6 
led    by  yellow  chives,  each 

is  succeeded  by  two  seeds, 
and  after  him  all  the  other 
itors  have  rendered  cerinthe, 
suckle*  Philargyrius  says  it 
s  its  name  from  Cerinthus,  a 
*  Boeotia,  where  it  grows  in 
plenty.  But  I  believe  the 
is  rather  derived  from  »n^of, 

Tinnitusque  cie."]  The  mak^ 
'  a  tinkling  noise  with  brasen 
Ls  is  used  among  us,  to  cause 
arms  of  bees  to  settle.  Aris- 
mentions  this  custom,  and 
)ns  whether  they  hear  or  not, 
'hether  it  be  delight  or  fear 
auses  the  bees  to  be  quieted 
;hese  noises :  A«x«m  ii  %«u%it^ 


i^%iAo»  *<ixmi  tin  AfUvrtfy  4n  fAf  smi 
tron^tfy  S  9/  (Htm  T«trro  fpMw^uf,  3  iU^ 
^^y.  Varro  ascribes  it  entirely  to 
fear :  **  Cum  a  melkirio  id  fboisse 
*'  sunt  animadvers»>  jaeiundo  in 
'*  eas  pulveremj  et  circiODDtinniendo 
*'  asre,  perterritas  quo  Yoluerit  per- 
''  ducet"  Columella  alto  is  of  the 
same  opinion  :  *'  Quod  si  est  abdi- 
'^  turn  specu,  famo  elicitur^  et  ctmi 
'^  eruph^  sBris  strepitu  coercetur. 
"  Nam  statim  sono  territum,  vel  in 
**  frutice,  vel  in  editiore  sylvae 
*'  fronde  considet,  et  a  vestigatore 
''praeparatovasereconditun*'  Pliny 
ascribes  the  effect  of  these  noises 
on  the  bees  to  pleasure :  ''  Gaudent 
**  ploa^u  atque  tinnitu  aeris,  eoque 
*'  convocantur.^ 

Matru  quale  cymhala^  The 
priests  of  Cybetey^^^e^melher  of 
the  gods^  used  to  beat  brasen  drums 
or  cymbals^  in  the  sacrifices  to  that 
goddes3. 

66*  Ipse  consideiit  medicatis  sedi^ 
bus."]  Thus  Varro  says  the  place 
where  we  would  have  the  bees  to 
settle  must  be  rubbed  with  eriihace 
and  baum :  '^  Qiiocirca  examen  ubi 
^'  volunt  considere>  eutn  ramum, 
*'  aliamve  quam  rem  oblinunt  hoc^ 
*'  admixto  apiastro." 

67*  Sin  autem,  &c.]  These  beau« 
tiful  lines  describe  in  a  very  poetical 
manner  the  fighting  of  the  bees. 
Nothing  can  be  more  lively  and 
animated  than  this  description.  We 
here  find  represented  the  ardour  of 
the  wa,rriors,  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets^  the  glittering  of  armour^ 
2z 
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^^^SJbIjSI^  Regibus  incesait  magno  diacordia  motu, 
diapodikm  of  the  mpuUce,  Cotidnuoque  aDiiDos  vuLn,  et  trepidautia  bello 
S^'Si.'^lSi.'^S.^  ^^°»  "cet  longe  prieKiscere :    namque  mo- 

■ooiida  of  Qumprti.    Hiep    xf   _j^        -11  -  • 

hiMif  tbty  Mtmue.  and  Martius  ille  sens  rauci  canor  lacrepat,  et  Ttx 

brandith    tndr  win^i,   uid     .      •■  /*  t    ^ 

£S^ui^»n"H't  i*rS  Auditor  fractoa  sonitus  imitata  tubarum. 
tosl'bSS^iTfa  r'^'^i'^  Turn  trqjidas  inter  se  coeiint,  pennisque  corns- 

lau/'.hout!.    TbeieSoKU  Caot, 

•nog  M  Ihey  find  The  wcaltier 

S™;  ?i^  ™h'' toh"!™  Spiculaque  exacuunt  rostris,  aplantqae  lacertot, 
mnJ^VaSlhmi'Sibt  Et  circa  regem  atque  ipsa  ad  pnctoria  densee  75 

iky -.  tliey  «re  Eithcrtd  Into    __.  ,  ,,  ,. 

■^^uhlfiifrim^EllS'  ■'"'**^ii'i""»™*g°'8quevocantclamonbu8ho8tan. 
St.°^o'topt^™;  Ergo, ubi ver nacttt sudum, camposque patentee 
•preui  their F-utteringwingil  ErumpuDt  portis :  coDCurHtur:  aetbere  io  aho 

hning  mlghb  Willi  in  lillle   rv  ■ 

SSfS'TiSS  tw'th™^  '^*  sonitug,   magnum  miztse  glomerautur  in 
i  orbcm, 

Prscipitesquc  cadunt :  uon  densior  aere  grao- 
do,  80 

Kecde  coocussa  tantum  pluitiliceglandis, 
Ipsi  permedias  acies,  insigoibus  alis, 
In^entes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant. 
Usque  adeo  oboixi  non  cedere,  dum  gravis  &ut 
bos, 
,  Aut  ho8  versa  fuga  victor  dare  tcrga  subegit.  85 


the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  the  fury  words  are  thus  pointed  ;  concurribir 

of  the  battle,  and  the  bravery  of  the  atkere  in  alio :  Jit  sonitus. 

leaders.  In  the  King's  manuscdpt  we  fiwl 

69.  Trepidantia  bello  corda.']   Tre-  ab  alio. 

pidare  signifies  not  only  to  fear  and  SI.  iVi°c.]    It  is  non  in  the  King'' 

tremble,  as  it  is  commonly  inter-  manuscript, 

pretedj  but  also  to  hasten.     In  the  83.    Ingenles    animoa  angtato  i» 

ninth  £neid    it   is    used    in  this  pectore  versant.]     This  line  seems 

sense:  to    be    an    imitation    of    that  oi 

Ne   trepidate  meas,  Teucri,  defendere  ""•*'^'' '' 

o^'^ea.  TiSiit  no  futfit  /lit  In  K/hh,  iujt  f» 

75.    Praforw,]     The   iVffforium  *'""' 

is  a  camp  in  the  general's  tent.  85.  Suiegii.]     Some  rend  wf^ifj 

78.  Concarrifar .-    athere  in  alio  but  Fierius  found  fuie^it  in  all  (Ae 

fit  fORituf.]    In  some  editions  these  ancient  manuscripts. 
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Hi  motus  animomin,  atquehsec  certaminatanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jaciu  compressa  quiescent. 
Verum  ubi  ductores  acie  revocaveris  ambos, 
Deterior  qui  visus,  eum,  ne  prodigus  obsit^ 
Dede  neci ;  melior  vacua  sine  regnet  in  aula.  90 
Alter  erit  maculis  auro  squalentibus  ardens. 
Nam  duo  sunt  genera,  hie  melior,  insignis  et  ore, 
£t  rutilis  clarus  squamis ;  iUe  horridus  alter 
Desidia^  latamque  trahens  inglorius  alvum. 
'Ut  binse  regum  facies,  ita  corpora  plebis ;       95 
Namque  alias  turpes  horrent ;   ceu  pulvere  ab 

alto 
Com  venit,  et  sicco  terram  spuit  ore  ^nator 
Aridus;  elucent  aliae^  et  fidgore  coruscant 
Ardentes  iauro,  et  paribus  lita  corpora  guttis. 
Hsec  potior  soboles :  hinc  cseli  tempore  certo  100 
Dulcia  mella  premes ;  nee  tantum  dulcia,  quan- 
tum 
Et  liquida,  et  durum  Bacchi  domitura  saporem. 


Theie  vkkit  ..  -  -...i  u-jis 
these  fierce  'M'-*  m: ■•-'.,  ^f^\ 
oeaie,  if  yof  Uo  i:  iz  ^-atter  a 
little  dust  an-"  ••^iT•^cal.  But 
when  you  hav«  .-cca'.lcd-lvjth 
leaden  irom  the  tattle,  c^^ 
etroy  liixn  tb«i  -i^  *•  t-c 
wont,  lest  he  ,v  or. c  i: .....  .-.? 

by  wasting  tLj  i  vit-.  ■  itui 
let  the  better  V-m,  rr:  i  in 
his  court  withou;:* 'in  ':!.•:•« 
are  two  sorts;  vne  Icti^t 
glows  with  spots  of  gold,  lu*' 
>a  more  beautifiil  peraofi,  uxid 
shines  with  bright  scales  i  the 
other  is  filthy  through  8iiDUk» 
and  ingloriously  drags  a  large 
bdly  after  hiin.  And  as 
there  are  two  forms  of  kings, 
so  also  do  the  bodies  of  thdr 
people  diffier.  Vat  some  of 
them  have  anasty  roughuess, 
Uke  a  parched  traveller,  coav> 
ing  along  a  dusty  road,  and 
spitting  the  dirt  out  of  Ins  dry 
mouth:  the othen shine, and 
glitter  with  brightness,  bdne 
q;>angled  with  gold  and  equal 
R>ots.  This  is  the  best  sort. 
Arom  these  at  certain  seasons 
you  shall  squeeze  sweet  luv- 
ney,  and  not  only  sweet,  but 
Dure,  and  fit  to  ipend  tbt 
nana  taste  of  wine. 


87*  Pulveris  exigui  jactuJ]  This 
'precept  of  scattering  dust  among 
the  warring  bees  is  taken  from 
Varro.    See  the  note  on  ver.  64. 

Quiescent']  Pierius  says  it  is 
quiescunt  in  the  present  tense^  in  the 
Medicean  and  in  most  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts.  I  find  guiescunt  in 
one  of  the  Arundelian  manuscripts^ 
and  quiescant  in  the  Bodleian. 

S8.  Verum  ubi  ductores,]  In  this 
paragraph  the  Poet  teaches  how  to 
distinguish  the  best  sort  of  bees. 

Ambos.]    Some  read  ambo. 

91.  Squakntibus,]  Servius  de- 
rives squalentibus  from  squamis,  and 
fenders  it  splendentibus, 

92.  Duo  sunt  genera,]  Aristotle 
says  there  are  two  sorts  of  kings ; 
the  best  is  red^  but  the  other  is 
various^  and  twice  as  big  as  the 
good  bee:   EM  ii  yiyn  ^Sv  fa^trrSf 


jiyf^^yAiy.  o  fih  fitXrtttf  trv^fls.  o  7t  iTf- 
pti  fM>Mi  xed  mtKiXmrmbq,  to  K  fMyf* 

Melior.]  In  the  King's  manu- 
script it  is  meliorque. 

95,  Plebis.]  It  is  gentis  in  the 
Bodleian  manuscript,  and  in  most 
of  the  printed  editions.  I  lind 
plebis  in  the  King's,  the  Cambridge, 
both  the  Arundelian,  and  in  both 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts.  Several 
of  the  oldest  editors,  Heinsius,  and 
Masvicius  read  also  plebis, 

97.  Sicco  terram.]  The  common 
reading  is  terram  sicco.  Heinsius 
reads  sicco  terram.  Pierius  found 
the  same  order  of  words  in  severo} 
ancient  manuscripts. 

101.  Premes.]    It  is  premens  in 
the  King's  and  in  one  of  the  Arun« 
deliao  manuscripts. 
2z2 
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wflydtt* 
\  thesir. 
nbt,  and 
tU»f.fe- 
ag  nnndi 
'.  Morb 
f  to  hia- 
dto  tbe 
arena:  if 
Dae,noat 
ipt  thdr 


At  cum  incerta  volant,  cseloque  examina  ludunti 
ContemDUDtque  &voS|  et  frigida  tecta  relinquunt; 
Instabiles  aniinos  ludo  probibebis  inam.       105 
Nee magnusprohibere labor:  tu  regibus  alas 
Eripe :  non  illis  quisquam  cunctantibus  altum 


n  incerta  volant^  &c.] 

ih  treats  of  the  means 

te  bees  from  leaving 

J* 

104.  Frigida  iecta.]    By  cool  or 

cold  hives  Servius  understands  empty; 

"  Melle   vacua,  inoperosa*  contra 

<^  fervet  opus."    L^  Cerda  observes 

that  the  (jreeka  and  Romans  used 

coldnets  for  inactimty.    This  seems 

to  be  the  received  interpretation. 

May  translates  it  cold: 

1 1  Forsaking  their  aM  hiveSr' 

Addison  renders  it. 

And  leave  the  codling  hive, 

Dryden's  translation  is. 

And  loath  their  empty  hives. 

According  to  Dr.  Trapp  it  is, 

■  n       And  quit  ihejr  vacant  hives* 

He  thinks  they  are  called  cold,  be- 
cause they  grow  cool  by  being  left; 
*'  Frigida  tecta  relinquunt;  for  they 
*'  become  frigida  by  being  relicta,** 
It  is  in  summer  that  the  bees  swarm, 
and  as  they  are  to  be  defended  from 
the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  hives  may  in  this  sense  be  ac- 
counted cool  in  summer  and  warm 
in  winter. 

106.  Tu  regibus  alas  eripe.]  In 
the  King's  manuscript  it  is  rigidus 
instead  of  regibus. 

Dr.  Trapp  treats  this  precept  of 
clipping  the  king's  wings  as  im- 
practicable, and  makes  himself 
merry  on  the  occasion :  "  But  how 
"  shall  one  catch  them  ?"  says  he  -, 


**  OT  if   one    could    seize    them^ 
**  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  holi 
*'  and  handle  them,  so  as  to  ck< 
*^  their  wings?  And  would  not  their 
«'  majesties  be  apt  to  dart  out  their 
royal  stings  ^  and  with  them  their 
royal    lives?     No   commentator 
'^  takes    the   least   notice  of  this 
'^  strange    difficulty ;    nor  can  I 
"  imagine  what  Virgil  means.    Am 
'*  if  a  master-bee  were  to  be  ti§^l^ 
*^  out,  laid  hold  qf,  and  shorn,  with 
'^  as  much  ease  as  the  helUweather 
"  of  a  flock  of  sheep.'*    This  pre« 
cept  however  has  been  laid  down 
also  by  Columella;  **  Qui  tamen 
^*  et  ipse  spoliandus   est  alis,  ubi 
''  ssepius  cum  examine  suo  conatnr 
'^  eruptione  facta  profugere  :  nam 
''  velut  quadam  compede  retinebi- 
*^  mus    erronem    ducem    detractis 
''  alis,  qui  fugs  destitutus  praesidiob 
*'  finem  regni  non  audet  excedere, 
propter  quod  ne  ditionis  quidem 
suae    populo    permittit    longius 
evagari.'*    Nor  did  Pliny  t£ok 
it  unworthy  to  be  inserted  in  his 
Natural  History :   **  Si  quis  alam 
^'  ei  detruncet,  non  fugiet  examen."^ 
Columella  informs  us  how  we  may 
take  hold  of  the  king  of  the  bees 
with  impunity :    namely,  by  per- 
fuming the  hand  with  baum,  which 
will  cause  the  bees  not  to  fly  away 
or  resist:  '^Succopraedictarumher^ 
''  barum,  id  est  melissophylli  vel 
^'  apiastri  manu  illita,  ne  ad  tactum 
^'  difiiigiant,  leviter  inferes  digitos, 
*'  et  diductas  apes  scrutaberis,  donee 
"  auctorcm  pugnse,   quern  elidere 
debes,  reperias."  Dryden's  traps- 
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Im  iter,  (Hit  ooBtru  andebit  veUere  dgaa.  |SS^™j!"t«'SSteJ 

InTitent  croceia  halftntes  floribus  horti,  L"^^™f 'i'S' k^S 

Et  custm  furum  atque  firium  cum  wee  u-  >pu<.t^«ev>'dofihiev«inii 

^         "^  "  bvoM  wUn  uli  wooden  iwwd 

HellevpontUci  servet  ttttela  PrUpi.  lo^  m^ni£"ud'^l 

Ipse tbymum  pinosque  ferens  de  montiboB  altis  """^  '^e  w™:  i*t  nim 

Tecta  serat  late  circum,  cui  talia  cune;  ^e*^^*^ tSiS 

Ipse  laboremaDum  dure  terat;  ipse  feracei    '  AddnoViS,"JS!e'i^ 

*.  ,  ,  .....  J™'   'fiWt  ™i  MwilfiltlW 

JlgatbumoplantaftetamicoBirngetunbrefl.  115  '"">i>'a.TSib«in, 
Atque  equidemj  extremo  ni  jam  sub  fine  la- 
borum 

Utiqn  of  the  passage  under  oos-        Priapns  was  woishipped  ptincU 
lUwatioD  is  very  singular ;  pallv  at  LampsBcnm,  a  city  an  the 

The  tMk  B  «ay ;  Init  to  dip  the  wlnn  "      „  P^**          ,      „^       , 

W their higfa-JjingarUtRu? king! :  l^^-    JAymutn-]      Ibe   tbjiBe  of 

At  their  connnanii  tha  paopls  nmrm  the  aadeats  ii  not  our  oommon 

vvi^  thyme,  hut  the    ikumit*   capilatui, 

Cooi^tb*  tfmt,  «i>d  ih«  ■^v«i  wfll  ^  Dioscoridit  C.  B.  which  now 

■    *^'  grows  in  great  plenty  upon  the 

JOS.  feUere  aigua.}  In  one  of  mountains  in  Greece.  The  Attic 
Br.  Uead's  manuscripta  it  is  toUerei  honey  was  accounted  the  best,  be- 
but  veUere  ligna  was  used  by  the  cause  of  the  excellence  of  this  sort 
Romans,  to  express  the  moving  of  of  thyme,  which  grows  &l>ont 
tb^  camp.  For  when  they  pitched  Athens.  Thus  our  Poet : 
thor  camp  they  struck  their  eneiens 

into  the  ground  before  the  geneiii's  Cwropimnqoe  thpnunu 

tents  and  plucked  them  up,  when  ^hat  also  of  Sicily  was  yery  fa. 

ther  draimped.    Thus  in  the  ele-  „ous,  to  which  Virgil  also  aUndes 

Tenth  .Sneid  i  i„  (]„  aerenth  Edogne : 

■■  II  Cbt  priinuin  vdlcn  ^gon  ^ 

ADBuciiDt  tuptri.  pubemque  educen  HOuk  GaUtss  thymo  mibi  dolflor  Hy- 

CB»tri*  '"'* 

log.  Croceu  haltaita  fioritnu  hor-  This  aoit  of  thyme  has  a  mosi 

IL]    Safir*a  flowers  seem  to  be  put  fragrant  smell  and  agreeable  taste ; 

here  for  odoroua  flowers  in  general,  whence  tbe  Poet  jaatly  ascribes  the 

In  one  of  the  Amndellan  manu-  fragrance  of  honey  to  this  plant ; 

S^pte  tiiere  is  «fc»to  Instead  of       juAOm^^  thyms  ftsenmi. 

111.    ffeUetponliaci  tenet  ttitela 

Priapi}    The  Poet  does  not  mean  It  is  kttown  among  us  under  tbp 

that  a  etatue  of  Priapus  should  be  name  of  the  intt  thyme  of  tkt  im. 

set  up  to  defend  the  bees :  but  that  cients, 

^ley  should  be  invited  by  such  gar-        Fereiu.]    In  the  King's   manti- 

dens,  as  may  deserve  to  he  uiMler  script  it  is/erei. 
the  protet^on  of  that  deity.  116.  Mjue  eqaidem  atrtno,  &c-i 
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SSLr toS%S  SSaS?  Vela  traham,  et  terns  festinem  advertere  pro- 


ram 


ndght  ting  what  care  was 
leqnlred    to    coItiTate  rich 

E"«na,  and  the   roaes    of   ^^        •  ^      .  ,  ,       ,. 

^X'an'dbSSvSS  Forsitan  et  pingues  hortos  quae  cura  colendi 

J^tiilSfe''^'*"'^'  Oraaret,  canerem,  biferique  rosaria  Paesti; 


Quoque  modo  potis  gauderent  intuba  riviB,  120 


The  Poet  having  m^Qtioned  the 
advantage  of  gardens  virith  respect 
to  bees,  takes  occasion  to  speak  of 
them  cursorily ;  but  in  such  beau* 
tifal  terms^  that  every  reader  must 
wish  that  Virgil  had  expatiated  on 
this  subject. 

117.  Vela  traham,  Sec."]  A  meta^ 
phor  taken  from  sailings  as  in  the 
first  Georgick ; 

— -•  Ades  et  primi  lege  littoxis  oram : ' 

And 

•—  pelagoque  volans  da  vela  patentL 

118.  Pingues  hortosi]  It  will  not 
perhaps  be  disagreeable  to  the 
reader^  if  in  this  place  1  make  some 
little  enquiry  into  the  gardens  of 
the  ancients*  Those  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  those  of  Adonis,  Alcinous, 
Semiramis,  and  Cyrus,  have  been 
celebrated  with  large  praises.  We 
may  easily  apprehend,  what  sort  of 
gardens  the  most  magnificent  ones 
of  ancient  Greece  were,  by  the  de- 
scription which  Homer  has  left  us 
of  that  of  Alcinous.  The  whole 
garden  was  of  no  larger  extent 
than  four  acres :  and  yet  it  is  called 
by  Homer  a  large  garden  or  or- 
chard : 

TtT^uyvof* 

Our  English  word  orchard,  or  per- 
haps rather,  as  Milton  writes  it, 
orchat,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  o^x'^rog,  which 
Homer  here  uses  to  fexpress  the 
garden  of  Alcinous:  and -indeed  it 


seems  rather  to  have  been  .an  or- 
chard than  what  we  call  a  gardeit 
It  consisted  of  pears>  apples,  pooie- 
granates,  figs^  olives,  and  vines. 
Round  these  were  beds  of  herbs 
and  flowers,  and  the  whole  was 
fenced  in  with  a  hedge.'  The  gar- 
den which  LaSrtes  cultivatfsd  witk 
his  own  royal  hands,  seems  'to 
have  been  much  of  the  same  soft 
The  .Romans  seem  to  have  pn- 
ceeded  much  farther  in  their  taste 
of  gardening  in  Virgil's  time.  We 
here  find  not  only  fruit-trees^  aiid 
roses,  lilies,  and  da£Podil8^'  iriA 
some  pot-herbs  3  but  also  rows  of 
elms  and  planes  for  shade.  Cold- 
mella  speaks  of  inclosing  them 
with  walls  as  well  as  with  hedges : 
and  a  few  years  afterwards,  we  find 
them  arrived  to  a  degree  of  magni- 
ficence, equal  to  the  finest  modem 
gardens :  as  the  reader  may  see  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
younger  Pliny. 

119.  Biferique  rosaria  Pasti!] 
'*  Paestum  is  a  town  of  Calabria, 
"  where  the  roses  blow  twice  in  a 
"  year."     Servius. 

120.  Quoque  modo  potis  gauderent 
intuba  rivis.]  Pierius  says  this  verse 
Is  read  differently  in  the  Lombard 
manuscript : 

Quoque  modo  pontU  gauderent  intjba 

The  plant  which  Virgil  means  in 
this  place  is  endive,  that  being  the 
name  of  the  garden  «^k,  whereas 
the  wild  sort  is  our  succory.  Se^ 
the  note  on  book  i.  ver.  120. 
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des  apio  ripss,  tortusque  per  herbam 
ret  in  ventrem  cucumis :  nee  sera  coman- 
m 


oad  bow  the  cocnmbercreep- 
ingakmg  thegcaas  swells  into 
a  Ddly :  nor  mwld  I  have 


Virides  apio  nW.1  Apium 
ved  by  all  to  be  tne  Latin 
br  what  the  Greeks  called 

Theophrastus  speaks  of  se- 
orts :  tne  oixivof  ifu^^v,  which 
rally  thought  to  be  our  ccmi- 
irsley;  the  <W0nA»oy,  which 
to  be  what  we  call  Alexan- 
be  i}iUoei}<tv69,  which  is  what 
smallage ;  and  the  o^tM%?unf, 
ntam  pardey.  Virgil  is  ge- 
thought  by  apium  to  mean 
t  sort^  that  being  principally 
ted  in  gardens.  But  I  ra- 
ilieve  he  means  the  smallage^ 
zk  an  agreeable  sort  has  been 
it  from  Italy  under  the  name 
riy  and  is  now  cultivated  al- 
(very  where.  The  smallage 
m  delights  in  the  banks  of 
9,  and  therefore  our  Poet  says 

apio  ripoBy  and  potis  gattae^ 
ims.  Columella  must  also 
he  same  herb  imder  the  name 
;m^  without  any  epithet,  when 
^s  it  delights  in  water^  and 
I  be  placed  near  a  spring: 
un  quoque  possis  plantis  se« 
»  nee  minus  semine,  sed  prae- 
e  aqua  Isetatur,  et  ideo  secun- 
L  fontem  commodissime  poni- 
'  Apium  is  thought  to  be 
d  from  apesy  because  bees  are 
»f  that  plant. 

iusque  per  herbam  cresceret  in 
m  cucumis.'\  In  the  King's 
icript,  and  in  the  old  Paris 
a,  printed  in  1494,  it  is  herbas, 
d  of  herbam. 

^  Poet  gives  a  beautiful  de- 
ion  of  the  cucumber  in  a  few 
I.  The  winding  of  the  stalk 
the  ground,  and  the  swelling 
3  fruit,  excellently  distii^uisli 
plants. 


1^2.  Sera' comahtem  nardssum^ 
Sera  is  here  put  adverbially,  which 
is  frequent  in  VirgiL  Pierius  how-t 
ever  found  sero  in  the  Lombard 
and  Medicean  manuscripts :  I  find 
the  same  reading  in  the  King^s,  the 
Bodleian,  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that  the  narcissus  of  the  ancients  is 
some  species  of  that  which  we  now 
call  narcissus  or  daffodil.  Theo- 
phrastus says  it  has  its  leaves  spread 
on  the  ground  like  the  asphodel, 
but  broader,  like  those  cdf  lihes :  its 
stalk  is  void  of  leaves,  and  bears 
at  the  tcp  a  herbaceous  fiower,  and 
a  large  OEtrk  coloured  fruit  indosed 
in  a  membranaceous  vessel  of  .an 
oblong  figure.  -  This  fruit  falling 
down  sprouts  spontaneously,  though 
some  gather  it  for  sowing.  The 
roots  sdso  are  planted,  wmch  are 
large,  round,  and  fleshy.  It  flowers 
very  late  after  the  rising  of  Arctu- 
rus,  and  about  the  vernal  equinox : 

Tovr«,  oi  o  tttun  KtiX^vci.  vh  fUf  fsri  rti 

h  uyytfy  Xtf^ffiy  fdiyctf  tS  fuiXet  xeti  fiim 
A«y«  'n  Xi^M,   a-}^ifMT$   il  vr^ofiittn. 

vnytvcvn,  xxU  T«y  fil§n  ^vnUucrt9.  7;^gi 
il^»9  cti^K&in,  i'^oyyvMff  fuyt^Xnt.  &^t69 

xtt}  vu}  itiifapUf.  Dioscorides  says 
it  has  leaves  like  those  of  the  leek, 
but  smaller  and  narrower :  the  stalk 
is  hollow,  without  leaves,  above  a 
span  high,  supporting  a  white 
flower,  "vmich  is  yellow  on  the  in* 
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fflde^  and  sometimes  purple;  the 
foot  is  wfiite,  rounds  and  Ibulboiis. 
llie  fruit  is  in  a  membranaceous 
Vessel,  dark-coloured  and  long. 
The  best  sort  grows  in  mountainous 

E laces,  ol  a  ^od  smell,  the  others 
ave  a  smeU  of  leeks :  •  Hd^Kurrn* 

hd?i»m9,   tk  fat  f  vAA«  v^ivm  Utxr 

upMMHf  lit   hUrt  K  Wf^^tuXf'  fi^et 

Md(lt^  mi  h  ^fAt,  §aXMs,  ^^ftiiats* 

inf,  •  M  XMw^g  9r^maify.  Fliny  says 
the  narcissus  is  a  sort  of  purple 
My,  with  a  white  flower,  and  a 
pui^  cup:  it  differs  firom  lilies,  in 
that  its  leaves  come  from  the  root; 
the  best  sort  grows  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Lycia.  There  is  another 
sort  with  a  herbaceous  cup.  All 
of  them  flower  late ;  namely,  after 
the  rising  of  Arcturus,  and  about 
the  autumnal  equinox:  *'  Sunt  et 
**  purpurea  lilia,  aliquando  gemino 
•'  caule,  camosiore  tantum  radice, 
"  majorisque  bulbi,  sed  unius.  Nar- 
cissum  vocant  hujus  alterum  ge- 
nus flore  candido,  calyce  purpu- 
"  reo.  Differentia  a  liliis  est  et 
''  hseCj  quod  narcissis  folia  in  radice 
"  sunt,  probatissimis  in  Lyciae  mon- 
"  tibus.  Tertio  generi  csetera  ea- 
*'  dem,  calyx  hetbaceus.  Omnes 
"  serotini.  Post  Arcturum  enim 
*'  florent,  ac  per  sequinoctium  au- 
*'  tumnum."  And  in  another  place 
he  says,  there  are  two  sorts  of  war- 
dsstis  used  in  medicine ;  one  with 
a  purple,  and  the  other  with  a  her- 
baceous flower :  '*  Narcissi  duo  ge- 
*^nera  in  usu  Medici  recipiunt, 
"  unum  purpureo  flore,  et  alterum 
**  herbaceum."  From  what  these 
ancient  authors  have  said,  we  may 


it 


ffather  a  pretty  good  description  of 
meirnarctsws.  The  roots  are  lai^Bfe, 
round,  and  fleshv,  accofding  to 
Theophrastus ;  white,  round,  and 
bulbous,  acoOTding  to  Diosooiides. 
They  all  agree,  that  the  leaves  pro- 
ceed from  the  root,  and  that  llie 
stalk  is  naked.  According  to  Theo* 
phrastus,  the  leaves  are  like  those 
of  Asphodel;  accordinff  to  Dios- 
corides,  like  those  of  leeks,  bat 
dmaller  and  narrower,  in  whieh  the^ 
agree  very  welL  The  flower,  ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus,  is  gteen- 
ish,  acccNrding  to  Diosooridea  white, 
and  either  y^ow  or  purple  widiin; 
according  to  Pliny,  it  is  white,  with 
eidier  a  purple  or  greenish  am. 
What  Dioscorides  cans  the  insicle, 
is  what  Pliny  calls  fhe  cup  ;  for  the 
flowers  of  the  daffodil  fotib  a  cup 
in  the  middle,  which  is  sometimes 
different,  sometimes  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
The  fruit,  according  to  both  the 
Greek  authors,  is  membranaceoos, 
long,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  Hence 
we  may  be  siu'e,  that  some  spedei 
of  our  daffodil  is  the  narcissus  of 
the  ancients :  and  probably  the  ntfr- 
cissus  albus  circulo  purpureo  C  B. 
and  the  narcissus  atbus  circulo  cro- 
ceo  minor  C  B.  may  be  the  two 
sorts.  The  last  of  these  seems  to 
be  the  flower,  into  which  the  youth 
Narcissus  was  changed,  according 
to  Ovid : 

——  Croceum  pro  corpore  florem 
Inyeniunt,   foliis    medium    cingentibiis 
albis. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  difficulty 
attending  this  determination:  the 
^ecies  of  daffodil  known  among  us, 
flower  early  in  the  spring,  and  sel- 
dom later  than  in  May;  whereas 
Theophrastus,  Virgil,  and  Pliny, 
place  their  season  in  September. 
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But  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  in  Greece^  these  flowers  may 
appear  much  later  in  the  year.  Bus- 
bequius  says  he  was  presented  with 
daffodils  near  Constantinople  in 
December;  and  that  Greece 
abounds  with  hyacinths  and  daffo- 
dils of  a  wonderftd  fragrance: 
''  {Jnum  diem  Hadrianopoli  co^i- 
'^  morati  progredimur  Constantino- 
*'polim  versus  jam  propinquam, 
^  veluti  extremum  nostn  itineris 
*'  actum  confecturi.  Per  hsec  loca 
'^  transeuntibus  ingens  ubique  flo- 
''rum  copia  offerebatur^  Narcisso- 
''rum^  Hyacinthorum  et  eorum 
"quas  Turcae  Tulipam  vocant : 
''  non  sme  magna  admuratione  nos- 
"  tra,  propter  anni  tempus^  media 
''plane  iueme,  floribus  minime 
"  amicym.  Narcissis  et  Hyacinthis 
"  abundat  Grsecia  miro  fragrantibus 
"  odore."  Toumefort  found  the 
yellow  daffodil  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Granicus,  in  Decem- 
ber^ .  and  another  sort  about  the 
tame  time^  near  Ephesus. 

123.  Flexi  vimen  acanthi,]  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  acanthus,  in 
the  note  on  book  ii.  ver.  11 9.  It 
has  been  there  observed  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  acanthus :  one  an 
Egyptian  tree,  and  the  other  a  gar- 
den herb,  which  the  Poet  means  in 
this  place.  The  acanthus  of  Theo- 
phrastus  is  the  Egyptian  tree,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  already. 
The  herb  acanthus  is  described  by 
Dioscorides.  He  says  the  leaves 
are  much  longer  and  broader  than 
those  of  lettuce,  divided  like  rocket, 
blackish,  fat,  and  smooth :  the  stalk 
is  two  cubits  high^  of  the  thickness 
of  one's  finger^  smooth,  encom- 
passed near  the  top  at  certain  dis- 
tances with  long,  prickly  leaves, 
out  of  which  proceeds  a  white 
flower :  the  seed  is  long  and  yellow : 


the  roots  are  long,  mucous,  red,  and 

§:lutinous:  "Axtu^et*  S  l^jnUttf^a'  m 

TFit^ef^ur^,  xtii  h  ^nr^wif  xtti  ir«i^ 

fMlH&  is  Tit   Tdy  iV^ttfl6V,  VT9ft4XlCVtt,  Ai- 

i(  tSv  tI  ktBcf  v^tiwtu  Xftnuy*  aiti^ftt^ 

)iif,  %fi^9^M,  fUM^mi,  The  acantha 
of  Dioscorides  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  that  plant  xdiich  is  cultivated 
in  gardens,  under  the  name  of 
acanthus  sativus  or  brank-ursine. 
Most  botanists  also  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  acanthus  of  Virgil: 
but  the  chief  difficultv  is,  to  shew 
the  reason,  why  he  calls  it  Jlexi  vU 
men  acanthi.  These  words  seem  to 
express  a  twining  plant.  I  believe 
we  must  entirefy  depend  upon  a 
passage  of  Vitruvius,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty.  This  famous 
author  tells  us,  that  a  basket  co- 
vered with  a  tile  having  been  acci- 
dentally placed  on  the  ground  over 
a  root  of  acanthus,  the  stalks  and 
leaves  burst  forth  in  the  spring, 
and  spreading  themselves  on  the 
outside  of  the  basket,  were  bent 
back  again  at  the  top,  by  the  cor- 
ners of  the  tile.  Calhmadius,  a  fa- 
mous architect,  hapjpening  to  pass 
by,  was  delighted  with  the  novelty 
and  beauty  of  this  appearance,  and 
being  to  make  some  pillars  at  Co- 
rinth, imitated  the  form  of  this 
basket  surrounded  with  acanthus, 
in  the  capitals.  It  is  certain  that 
there  cannot  be  a  more  lively  image 
of  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  pillar, 
than  a  basket  covered  with  a  tile, 
and  surrounded  by  leaves  of  brank- 
3  A 
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^Stjdiow  fiddt,  I  aw  an  Qua  niger  hnmectat  flaventia  cnlta  Galesns 

Coryciom  vidisse  senem :  cm  panca  reticti 


nnine,  bendix^  outward  at  the  top. 
To  this  Virgu  may  allude  in  tne 
words  now  under  conaderation. 
But  then  we  must  not  translate 
them  with  Dryden^ 


-The  winding  tndl 


Of  bear's  foot, 

for  It  is  by  no  means  a  iraiUng 
plant 

124.  Palleniegque  kederas.']  In 
some  of  the  old  editions  it  is  pollen^ 
tes  without  que.  See  Ihe  note  on 
book  ii.  ver.  258. 

Amanies  Uttora  myrtot^  Myrdes 
delight  in  growing  near  the  sea- 
shore. Thus  in  the  second  Geor- 
gick: 

Littara  myrtetit  IgtJMJma. 

125.  (EbaUas.'\  ''  CEbalia  is  La. 
**  conia,  whence  Castor  and  Pollux 
''are  called  by  Statius  (Ehalidcs 
"  Fratres"    Servius. 

The  poet  means  Tarentum  by  the 
lofty  iorvers  of  CEbalia,  because  a 
colony  from  Laconia^  under  the  con- 
duct of  Phalantus,  came  to  Calabria 
and  augmented  the  city  of  Taren- 
tum. 

126.  Niger."]  Schrevelius,  follow- 
ing Erjrthraeus,  reads  piger. 

GalesusJ^  Galesus  is  a  river  of  Ca- 
labria, which  flows  near  Tarentum. 

127*  Corydum.]  Some  think  that 
Corycius  is  the  name  of  the  old  man 
here  spoken  of.  But  it  seems  more 
probable,  that  it  is  the  name  of  his 
country:  for  Corycus  is  the  name 
of  a  mountain  and  city  of  Cilicia. 
Pompey  had  made  war  on  the  Ci- 
licians,  of  which  people  some  being 
received  into  friendship,  were 
brought  by  him,  and  planted  in 
Calabria,  about  Tarentum.    Virgii*s 


old  man  may  tiberefoie  reasonaUy 
be  supposed  to  be  one  of  Pompe/s 
Cilidans,  who  had  these  few  acres 
ffiven  him  near  Tarentum^  and  pe^^ 
naps  improved  the  coltaie  of  g|fa> 
dens  in  Italy,  firom  tihe  lai0wl«|ge 
he  had  obtamed  in  hit  own  ooontij. 
127*  ReSctu}  Serviua  luhajjiiBU 
tins  watdjbrstien  and  ooniempme; 
which  interpretation  he  i^infiniui  hf 
observing  that  no  land  oodld  .w 
more  craitemptible,  dian  that  whidi 
is  fit  neither  fiir  wines^  oofn,  nor 
pasture.  Thus  also  GmwwUhi 
paraphrases  it,  *'  coi  ma  erat  paN 
''  vum  atque  desertum.**  La  Cevda 
ccmtends  that  it  means  ieraififany, 
observing  that  rdbiquere  is  a  wm 
used  in  making  wills,  and  coofinns 
this  interpretation  by  a  passage  in 
Varro,  wnich  he  tmnks  the  Poet 
here  designs  to  imitate.  That  au- 
thor speaking  of  two  brothers,  who 
had  a  small  rarm  left  them  by  their 
father,  uses  the  word  re/tcto.  Kussus 
however  renders  it  deseriu  May 
also  follows  Servius : 

Few  akers  of  neglected  ground  undrest 
Addison  also  translates  it, 

A  few  n^kcted  acres. 

Dryden  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Lord  of  few  acres,  and  those  barren  too. 

Dr.  Trapp  follows  La  Cerda, 

A  few  hereditary  acres : 

"  Left  him,"  says  he,  "  by  his  rela- 
^'tions.  This  adds  much  to  the 
*'  grace  of  the  narrative.  The  little 
'*  land  he  had,  and  which  he  so 
"  improved,  was  his  own :  he  paid 
''  no  rent  for  it"    This  interprets- 
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Jugera  runs  erant ;  nee  fertilis  flla  javencis,        ^SfiSfESSi^^  iK  ' 
Nec   pecon   opportuna   seises,  nee  coromoda  tonCnQrprop«  for  wfaM^ 

Jz        ,  Yet  he  plan^  a  few  pot- 

Baceho. 
Hie  rarum  tamen  in  dmnis  olas,  albaque  eir- 
ciim  150 


herbi  among  tide  budiet,  aad 
white 


tkm  has  its  beauty,  but  I  believe 
it  is  not  Vir^'s  meaning.  The  old 
CcMTcian,  bemff  one  of  me  Cilicians 
•etUed  in  Calabria  by  Fompey,  his 
land  there  could  not  be  hereditaxy. 
Nor  could  the  person  here  spoken 
of  be  the  son  <k  one  of  those  Cili» 
dans»  bom  in  Calabria»  because  he 
caUs  him  an  old  man.  Those  peo« 
pie  had  not  been  brought  over 
sdbove  forty  years,  when  Virgil  was 
writing  his  ueorgicks,  and  not  auite 
fifty  years,  when  the  Poet  died. 
Aim  he  speaks  of  his  seeing  this 
old  man,  as  of  a  thing  that  had 
paased  long  aga  We  must  there- 
ibre,  with  Servius,  trandate  relicii, 
formtJun.  The  land  was  neither  fit 
fixr  vine3rards,  com,  nor  pasture, 
and  therefore  the  Calabrians  neg- 
lected it  But  this  old  man  kn^ 
how  to  make  use  of  it,  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  ffarden*  and  apiaiy. 
Virgil  therefore  wews  the  Romans, 
that  a  piece  of  land  mieht  be  fit 
neither  for  com,  which  is  the  subject 
of  his  first  book,  nor  vines,  of  which 
he  treats  in  his  second,  nor  cattle, 
which  take  up  the  third;  and  yet 
that  by  the  example  of  this  forei^er, 
they  might  know  how  to  cultivate 
it  to  advantage. 

129.  S^t97\  See  the  note  on 
book  iL  ver.  W6. 

180.  Htic.]  PieriuB  says  it  is  Atnc 
in  the  Lombard  manuscript 

In  dttfim.]  Ruseus,  and  after  him 
Dr»  Trapp,  think  in  dumis  is  put 
fbr  til  loco  prius  dumogo. 

Albaque  circum  UUa.J^  The  white 
lilies  are  those,  which  were  most 
celebrated  and  best  known  among 
the. ancients.  Thecqphrastus  spcdu 


<tf  red  lilies  onlv  by  hear-say:  B7«w 

Thus  our  Poet  celebrates  them  nere 
for  their  whiteness,  and  also  in  the 
twelfth  iEneid: 

— ~  Mixta  rubent  obi  Lilia  mnlta 


Alba 

In  the  tenth  Eclogue  he  menticms 
the  largeness  of  lilies : 

Florentes  ferulae  et  gnmdia  UUa  quaa- 
sans. 

This  may  be  meant  either  of  the 
flower,  which  is  very  large,  or  of 
the  whole  plant,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  exceeds  all  odier  flowers 
in  tallness:  "  Nec  ulli  flonim  ex- 
"celsitas  major,  interdum  cobitOi- 
''mm  trium."     This   author  has 

S'ven  an  excellent  descriptioii  of 
e  white  hly,  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following.  He  says  the  neck 
is  always  languid,  and  unable  to 
sustain  the  weiffht  of  the  body, 
which  elegantly  describes  thebenoU 
ing  down  of  the  flower.  It  is  of 
a  remarkable  whitoiess,  the  leaves 
[that  is,  the  petals]]  being  streaked 
on  the  outsiae,  growing  gradually 
broader  from  a  narrow  origin,  in 
finrm  of  a  cup,  of  which  the  brims 
bend  outward,  having  slender 
threads,  and  safi&on  summits  in  the 
middle :  ''  Lanffuido  sempeft  oollo, 
''-et  non  suffiaente  capitis  onerL 
''  Candor  ejus  eximius,  foUis  foria 
''  striatis,  et  ab  angustiis  in  latitu- 
''dinem  paulatim  sese  kxantibuSj 
''  effigie  calathi,  resupinis  per  am- 
'^bitum  labris,  tenuique  filo  et 
"  semine,  stantibus  in  medio  crod^ 
''  Ita  odor  colorque  duplex,  et  alius 
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calycis^  alius  i^ammis^  differentia 
*'  angusta."  By  crocis  I  take  this 
author  to  mean  the  yellow  apices  or 
summits;  and  by  tenuiJUo  et  sermne 
perhaps  he  means  the  stile  and 
ovary.  The  lilies  were  planted  by 
the  old  Corycian  for  the  sake  oJThis 
bees:  for  Pliny  mentions-  them 
among  the  flowers  in  which  those 
insects  delight;  "  Verum  bortis 
**  coronamentisque  maxime  alvearia 
*^  et  apes  conveniunt,  res  praecipui 
**  qusestus  compendiique  cum  favit 
*'  Harum  ergo  causa  oportet  serere 
^'  thjrmum^  apiastrum^  rosam,.  vio- 
*'  las,  lilium.**^  Virgil  also  speaks 
of  them  in  the  sixth  ^neid^  as 
being  the  delight  of  bees : 

Ac  veluti  in  pratis,   ubi  apes    aestate 

Serena 
Floribus  insidunt  Tariis,  et  Candida  cir- 

cum 
LiHa  fiinduntur. 

Thick  at  the  humming  heeSf  that  hunt  the 

golden  dew; 
In  summer* s  heat  on  tops  of  lilies  feed. 
And  creep  within  their  bells,  to  suck  the 

balmy  seed, 

Dbtden. 

131.  Verbenas, "]  The  Verbena, 
from  whence  our  English  name 
Vervain  is  derived,  was  a  sacred 
herb  among  the  Romans.  We  read 
in  the  first  book  of  Livy  how  this 
herb  was  used  in  the  most  ancient 
league,  of  which  the  memory  was 
J)reserved  among  them:  that  be- 
tween Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  and  the  Albans. 
The  form  was  this:  The  Fetialis 
said  to  Tullus,  Do  yaii  command  me, 
O  king,  to  strike  a  league  with  the 
Pater  patratus  of  the  people  rf  Alba? 
when  the  King  had  commanded 
him,  he  proceeded  thus,  O  King,  I 
demand  the  Sagmina  of  you.  The 
King  answered.  Take  it  pure.  Then 
the  Fetialis  brought  the  pure  herb 


from  the  tower The  Fetialis 

was  M.  Valerius,  and  he  appointed 
Sp.  Fusius  to  be  the  Pater  pcUratus, 
touching  his  head  and  hair  with  the 
Vervain :  '^  Foedera  alia  aliis  legi- 
^*  bus,  csBterum  eodem  modo  omnia 
'^  fiunt.  Tum  ita  factum  accepi- 
*'  mus :  nee  ullius  vetustior  fbederis 
^'memoria  est.  Fetialis  regem 
'*  Tullum  ita  rogavit :  Juhesne  me 
'^  rex  cumpatrepatratopopuU  Albam 
''fcedMs  firiref  jubente  rege.  Sag- 
''  mina,  inquit,  te,  rex,  posco.  ast 
*^  ait,  Puram  tollito.  Fetialis  ex  axce 
*'  graminis  herbam  puram  attulit 
*'....  Fetialis  erat  M.  Valerius,  is 
^*  patrem  patratum  Sp.  Fusium  feat, 
*^  verbena  caput  capillosque  tan^ 
*'  gens."  Pliny  says  expre^y,  that 
by  sagmina  and  verbencs  were  meant 
the  same  thing,  namely,  the  herb 
from  the  tower,  plucked  up  wiA 
its  earth :  and  that  it  was  used  by 
the  ambassadors,  when  they  were 
sent  to  reclaim  any  thing  that  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  enemies; 
and  that  one  of  them  was  therefore 
called  Verbenarius:  "  Interim  for- 
*'  tius  augetur  autoritas:  quae  quanta 
^'  debeatur  etiam  surdis,  hoc  est 
*'  ignobilibus  herbis  perhibebitur. 
'^  Siquideni  autores  imperii  Romani 
'^  conditoresque  immensum  quid- 
"  dam  et  hinc  siunpsere,  quoniam 
non  aliunde  sagmina  in  remediis 
publicis  fuere,  et  in  sacris  legati- 
onibusque  verbenae.  Certe  utro- 
que  nomine  idem  signiflcatur,  hoc 
est,  gramen  ex  arce  cum  sua  teiia 
'« evulsum :  ac  semper  et  legati 
'^  cum  ad  hostes  darigatumque  mit- 
^'  terentur,  id  est^  res  raptas  dare 
^'  repetitum,  unus  utique  Verbena- 
"  rius  vocabatur."  In  another  place 
he  calls  it  Hierabotane,  Peristereon, 
and  Verbenaca  ;  and  there  adds,  that 
it  was  used  in  brushing  the  table  of 
Jupiter,  and  in  purifying  houses. 


« 
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im  asquabat  opes  animis ;  seraque  revertens 

;e  domum,  dapibus  mensas  onerabat  in* 

emptis. 

lusvererosam,  atque  autumnocarpere  poma; 

un  tristis  hyems  etiamnum  frjgore  saxa  135 

iperet,  et  glacie  cursus  fraenaret  aquarum. 


eqiaUed  in  hit  mind  the 
vredtbof  Ungt:  andreturn- 
ing  home  late  at  night,  loaded 
hit  table  with  nnbought  dain- 
ties. He  was  the  first  toga* 
ther  roses  in  the  spring,  and 
fhdts  in  autumn:  and  when 
sad  winter  even  spHt  the  rocks 
irith  coUL  and  with  ice  re- 
stndnedthe  cowrse  of  tiie  li- 
vcrs* 


ays  there  are  two  sorts  of  it, 
?ull  of  leaves^  which  is  called 
female^  and  the  malfe  with 
r  leaves.  The  branches  of  bodi 
lany,  slender^  a  cubit  long^  and 
lar.  The  leaves  are  like  those 
e  oak^  but  smaller^  narrower^ 
more  deeply  divided.  The 
r  is  glaucous.  The  root  long 
deiifaer.  It  grows  in  watenr 
8.  Some  do  not  distinguisn 
^  reckoning  only  one  sort>  be- 
'.  both  of  them  have  the  same 
a:  '^ Nulla tamen Romanse no- 
tads  plus  habet  quam  Hiera- 
ane.  Aliqui  Peristereon^  nos« 
Verbenacam  vocant.  Haec  est 
mi  legatos  ferre  ad  hostes  in- 
avimus.  Hac  Jovis  mensa 
Titur^  domus  purgantur,  lus« 
Dturque.  Genera  ejus  duo 
It:  foliosa^  quam  foeminam 
tant:  mas  rarioribus  foliis.  Ra- 
ill  utriusque  plures^  tenues^ 
ntales,  angulosi.  Folia  minora 
am  Quercus^  angustioraque^  di- 
oris  majoribus^  flos  ^laucus^ 
lixlon^a^  tenuis.  Nasaturubi- 
s  in  puiis  aquosis.  Quidam 
A  distinguunt^  sed  imum  om- 
10  genus  faciunt,  quoniam  utra- 
B  eosdem  effectus  nabeat."  The 
tin  was  used  in  incantations, 
bich  the  Poet  alludes  in  the 
h  Eclogue : 

sr  aquam,  et  molli  dnge  haec  altaria 

vHta: 
benatque  adole  pingues^  et  mascula 

thura. 

as  thought  to  be  good  against 
;nts  and  Venomous  bites^  and 


was  roopmmended  as  a  sovereign 
medicine  for  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
eases. 

131.  Premens.']  It  has  been  db- 
served^  in  the  note  on  book  ii.  ver. 
346,  that  virgulia  premere  prop^ly 
signifies  the  increasing  of  a  plant 
by  layers.  But  here  jpremens  must 
be  understood  of  planting  in  general. 
Dryden  seems  to  understand,  it 
bruising. 

Yet  labVing  well  his  littl^  spot  of  ground. 

Some  scatt'ring  pot>herbs  here  and  there 

^  ^  he  found. 
^  WUch  cultivated  with  his  daily  care» 

And  hrui^d  with  vervfdiit  were  his  fru- 
gal five. 

Sometimes  white  lilies  did  their  leaves 
afford, 

VTith  wholesome  poppy-flowers,  to  mend 
his  homely  bonrd. 

This  whole  passage  is  erroneoudy 
translated;  for  the  Poet  does  not 

rk  of  bruising  vervain^  but  of 
ting  it  The  vervain  and  lilies 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  planted 
for  pot-herbs,  but  the  vervain  for 
medicinal  uses,  and  the  lilies  for 
the  bees :  nor  were  the  lilies  planted 
for  the  sake  of  their  leaves^  but  of 
their  flowers.  The  poppies  also 
were  not  planted  for  their  JUnvert, 
but  f<Hr  their  seeds. 

Vescumque  jpapaver,']  See  the 
notes  on  book  i.  ver.  78  and  212. 

135.  Etiamnumni  The  common 
reading  is  eHam  nunc.  I  follow 
Heinsius. 

^'  In  some  manuscripts  it  is  dtom* 
'*  num,  which  word  is  frequently 
^'  used  by  Winy;  from  the  GreeK 

"  fri  tuc}  ^kf."     PlERIUS. 
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IBeooaum  moIEs  jam  tmn  tonddiat  acsnduy 
SESS^K'^S^  JErtatan  incni>itaiis  temm  ze^yroaqne  no- 

nmtes. 
Ergo  wfSboE  foeds  idem  atque  examine  molto 
Primns  abondaie^  et  qtomantiacogerepresas  140 
MeOa txm :  iDi  tiliSy  atqoe  uberrima  pinos; 
Qootqoe  in  flore  novo  pomis  se  fertilis  aiixw 
Indneraty  toddem  aotomno  matora  tendNit. 
nie  edam  aeras  in  yenmn  distulit  ulmofiy 


157*  Hk  comam  rndBujam  turn 
UmMat  iuumOa.'}  **  Adiflks  Sta- 
^  tins  obaenresy  diat  diis  verse  is 
^  read  in  all  the  andent  mamiscripis 
''ofViigfldns: 

**  lUe  comam  moUii  jam  UmdOai  Hvm 
**adki(kL 

**  and  the  like  number,  that  is,  a 
*^  diort  syllable  being  made  long^ 
**  after  the  firarth  foot,  is  used  bv 
^'VirgQ  himself,  in  the  sixth 
**  Eclogue : 


M 


t( 


te 


—  MdOlfuUut  Hyadnthoz 

and  by  Catullus : 

**  Jam  veniet  virgo,  jam  diceiur  Hyme- 
**rueus; 

and 


<« 


Turn  Thetit  humanos  non  detpexU  Hy^ 
••  menaot^ 

LaCerba. 


I  have  not  met  with  this  reading 
in  any  of  the  manuscripts  that  I 
have  collated.  Addison  translates 
this  verse ; 

He  then  would  prune  the  tend^rest  of  his 
trees. 

But  the  acanthus  here  spoken  of  is 
an  herb,  and  by  comam  is  meant 
the  leaves.  The  epithet  mollu  is 
added,  to  express  the  softness  and 
tenderness  of  these  leaves.     Thus 


also  diis  hetb  is  called  by  Thes- 
critns  iy^  "Avrnwits.  Or  it  nuij 
serve  to  distinguish  this  acoMiku 
from  anodier  qpecies^  which  grofwi 
wild^  and  has  very  prickly  leaves. 

159.  Ergo  apJms  foOu.']  Tb 
Poet  always  takes  care  in  his  & 
gressions,  not  to  forget  the  prindgpd 
subject  Therefore  he  meotians  in 
this  place  the  benefits,  which  so- 
crued  to  the  old  Cory dan^  fiom  tUs 
extraordinary  care  of  his  gardeOi 
with  regard  to  his  bees. 

141.  TUiiB,']  Columella  says 
limes  are  hurtful  to  bees:  '^  At 
**  Tiliae  sola?  e3(  omnibus  sunt  no* 
"  centes." 

Pinus^  Columella  also  men* 
tions  the  pine,  as  agreeable  to  bees: 
"  Post  haec  frequens  sit  incrementi 

majoris  surculus,  et  rosmarinoSy 

et  utraque  cythisus.  Est  enim 
'^  sativa,  et  altera  suae  spends,  item« 
*'  que  semper  virens  PtnusJ* 

144.  lUe  etianty  &c.]  Most  of  the 
commentators  and  translators  seem 
not  to  have  rightly  apprehended  the 
meaning  of  this  passage.  The  Poet 
plainly  designs  to  express  the  great 
skill  of  his  old  acquaintance,  in  re- 
moving large  trees.  Every  one  0^ 
the  trees  here  mentioned  has  an 
epithet  added  to  it,  to  signify  its 
being  well  grown.  The  elms  are 
called  sercBy  that  is,  lale^  old^  or  far 
grown ;  the  pears  are  odled  Aon/; 
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iqae  pynim,  et  spinos  jam  prana  feren-  SSSJ^^w«  m» 

tj,  m  toba»DlHmbi»aodtheplane- 

f  l^O  trae  w&pitqpKftda  ahade 

•    •  ,  ,m  over  tboK  vrtio  dnak  under 

mmistrantem  platanum  potantibus  um-  it. 

IS. 


118  are  said  to  be  airetuhjf 
ilumbs;  and  the  planes  are 
f  said  to  be  already  so  large> 
read  a  shade^  sidfic^t  to 
lose  who  sit  under  them, 
tns  to  have  understood  the 
eaning: 

d  to  order  old  gnAm  elms  trans. 

re  trees  hard,  and  Uack  thome 

iring  sloes, 

ine  tree  too,  that  drinking  diade 

itowes. 

pp's  transbtion  is  not  very 


in  ranks  dispos'd  the  late  grown 

IS, 

s  hard  pear*tree,  and  the  plumb 

D  then 

with   fruitage;   and  the  plane 

ich  yields 

:hu8'  sons  its  hospitable  shade. 

lison  has  quite  lost  the  sense 
ithor: 

his  elms  and  knotty  pear-trees 
om, 

lorns   ennobled  now  to  bear  a 
imb; 

imding  plane-trees,  where  su- 
jdylaid 

enjoys  the  cool  and  quafik  be- 
ith  the  shade : 

^den : 

w  to  rank  his  dms  in  even  rows ; 

t  the  grafted  pear-tree  to  dispose : 

me  to  plumbs  the   souriiess  of 

oes. 

iteading  planes  he  made  a  cool 

reat, 

e  good  feUows  from  the  summer's 

EduramJ]    See  the  note  on 
ver,  65. 


Spinoijamj^runaferinUes.']  ^'The 
"  plumb-tree  is  called  sjmus,  in  die 
'^masculine  gender;  far  thorns 
"  [senies]  are  called  te  spina:.'' 
Servius. 

I  have -translated  sphos  in  this 
place  thoms,  because  the  plumb  is 
athomvtree;  and  because  our  wild 
sort^  which  bears  the  sloea^  is  called 
the  hldek  ihom. 

146.  Platanum:}  See  the  nole 
cm  book  iL  ver.  70- 

Umbras.'l  Schr^velius,  Paul  Ste- 
phens^ and  some  others  iread  tmt- 
hram.  Pierius  found  umbras  in  all 
the  ancient  manuscripts.  It  is  um^ 
bras  in  all  those  whidh  I  have 
collated. 

Before  we  leave  diese  verses^ 
wherein  the  Poet  speaks  of  trans- 
planting great  trees^  it  may  not  be" 
improper  to  set  down  what  our 
famous  Evelyn  has  said  on  this 
subject. 

**  A  great  person  in  Devon  plant* 
**  ed  oaks  as  big  as  twelve  oxen 
"  could  drow^  to  supply  some  de- 
"fect  in  an  avenue  to  one  of  his 
"  houses:  as  the  Right  Honourable 
''  the  Lord  fitz-Harding,  late  Trea^ 
^'  surer  of  his  Majesty's  Household, 
**  assured  me  j   who  had  himself 

likewise  practised  the  removing  of 

great  oaks  by  a  particular  address 
'^  extremely  ingenious^  and  worthy 
"  the  communication.  Choose  a 
'^  tree  as  big  as  your  thigh,  remove 
^'  the  earth  from  about  him;  cut 
**  through  all  the  collateral  roots, 
"  till  with  a  competent  strength 
"  you  can  enforce  him  down  upon 
'^  one  side,  so  as  to  come  with  your 
*'  ax  at  the  top  root}  cut  that  off, 

redress  your  tree,  and  so  let  it 
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^iV^^oo^iwlfm^]  Verum  hcec  ipse  eqnidem  spatiis  exclttsusiniquis 
immtpattorerthiim^;  pj^^^j^^Q^^  ^tquc  flliis  po8t  me  memoranda  relin- 


_  mtut  OMC 

And  leave  It  for  othento 

of  after  me* 


quo. 


€< 


t< 


''  stand  covered  about  with  the 
"  mould  you  loosened  from  it>  till 
'*  the  next  yei^r,  or  longer  if  you 
''  think  goody  then  take  it  up  at  a 
**  fit  season ;  it  will  likely  have 
'^  drawn  new  tender  roots  apt  to 
''  take,  and  sufficient  for  the  tree, 
*'  wheresoever  you  shall  transplant 
*^  him.  Some  are  for  laying  bare 
<'  the  whole  root,  and  then  dividing 
*'  it  into  four  parts^  in  form  of  a 
*^  cross,  to  cut  away  the  interjacent 
**  rootlings,  leaving  only  the  cross 
''  and  master-roots  that  were  spared 
*^  to  support  the  tree ;  and  then 
<'  covering  the  pit  with  fresh  mould 
•'  (as  above)  after  a  year  or  two, 
*'  when  it  has  put  forth,  and  fur« 
•*  nished  the  interstices  you  left 
<'  between  the  cross-roots,  with 
plenty  of  new  fibres  and  tender 
shoots,  you  may  safely  remove 
'^  the  tree  itself,  so  soon  as  you 
'*  have  loosened  and  reduced  the 
^'  four  decussated  roots,  and  short- 
^'  ened  the  top  roots ;  and  this  ope- 
ration is  done  without  stooping 
or  bending  the  tree  at  all :  and 
if  in  removing  it  with  as  much 
*^  of  the  clod  about  the  new  roots 
'^  as  possible,  it  would  be  much 
"  better." 

147.  Equ%dem,'\  In  the  King's 
manuscript,  and  in  the  old  Nuren- 
berg  edition,  it  is  quidem, 

Exclusus^  It  is  disclusus  in  some 
old  editions  :  but  all  the  ancient 
manuscripts  have  exclusus. 

148.  Aliis.]  Servius  says  the  Poet 
means  here  Gargilius  Martialis. 
This  author  is  often  quoted  by  Pal- 
ladius ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  is  mentioned  by  Columella. 
Hence  I  conclude,  that  .he  did  not 


it 


exist  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  particularly 
meant  by  our  Poet,  unless  he  had 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  some  have 
imagined.  Columella,  in  his  tenth 
book,  has  endeavoured  to  supplji 
what  Virgil  has  omitted,  concern' 
ing  gardening.  His  poem  begins 
thus: 

Hortorum  quoque   te  cultus,  Sylvioe, 

docebo, 
Atque  ea,  quae  quondam  tpatiis  ezdiim 

iniquis. 
Cum  caneret  Isetas  segetes,  et  muiKSt 

Bacchi, 
Virgilius  nobis  post  se  memonmda  rdi> 

quit. 

Among  the  moderns,  Rapin,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  has  written  a  fine 
poem  on  gardens,  in  four  books. 
He  also  professedly  treads  in  the 
footsteps  of  Virgil : 

Vatibus  ignotam  nam  me  novus  indlat 

ardor 
Ire  viam,  magno  quae  primum  ostensa 

Maroni, 
Extremo  cum  vela  trahens  sub  fine  latx)- 

rum, 
Italiae  pingues  hortos  quae  cura  cdendi 
Ornaret,  canere  agricolis,  populoque  pa- 

rabat. 
Fas  mihi  divini  tantum  vestigia  vatis 
Posse    sequi ;    summoque  volans   dum 

tendit  Olympo, 
Sublimem  aspicere,  et  longe  obserrarc 

tuendo. 
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Post  me  memoranda,']  '^  In  some 
manuscripts  it  is  post  Jubc  memo- 
randa: but  the  Lombard  and 
some  others  have  post  commemo* 
randa.  In  the  Medicean  and  some 
others  it  is  post  me  memoranda, 
which  reading  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  by  Columella."  Pibrius. 
I  find  post  memoranda  in  one  of 
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Addidit,  expediam:  proqua  mercede  canoros  Kw^d°ch)l^,'^iii^e'th? 

Curetam  sonitus  crepitantiaque  sra  secatne,  1 51  ^  <>f  'he  (WtM.  m  th| 

Dicteo  radi  rf^em  pavere  sub  astro.  SlsXitoHiin^S^^'SS 

SoIbb communes  natoa,  consortia  tecta  ind'pui  ibc^ji/n  oiuicr 

__,.,,  .  .  ,      .      .,  ««»b|!liheilbwij 

Urbis  habent,  m^aisque  agitant  sub  legibus 


the  Arundelian  manuscripts,  poat  piter.    Bat,  as  was  just  now  ob- 

Atfcfnemonux/ainoneofDr.  Mead's,  served,  the  Poet  seems  »lher  to^ 

and  pott  commemoranda  in  the  Bod-  mean,  that  he   will  speak  of  the 

leian,  and  in  the  other  Arundelian  rntard  which  they  had  for  their 

andDr.Mead'smuiuscrlpts.  Ruieua,  service. 

and  moat  of  the  editors,  has  post  Canoros  Curetum  wniiw  crepitans 
commemoranda.  But  it  Is  pott  me  tiaqtie  ara.']  According  to  the  foble, 
mauoranda  in  the  King's,  and  in  Satam  intended  to  have  devoured 
the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  which  the  infont  Jupiter,  to  avoid  which, 
reading  is  admitted  also  by  Hein-  he  vAa  concealed  among  the  Cu- 
siosj  ntnl  Stephens,  Maarichis,  and  retes;  the  clangor  of  whose  brasea 
others.  armour  and  cymbals,  as  they  danced, 
149'  Vtinc  age,  &c.]  Here  the  would  drown  his  cries :  thus  Lucre- 
Poet  begins  to  speak  of  the  polity  tins : 
of  the  bees,  by  which  all  their 
actions    contribute    to   the    public 

good.    He  tells  us  id  this  passage,  , 

Utat  Jupiter  bestowed  this  extraor-  Cura  pueri  drcum  puemm  pemiee  dw- 

dinarr  economical  genius  on  the  .     "?,                     ,     \  i^ 

bees,  as  a  reward  for  the  service  ,e^                    "^^ 

they    did    him,    when   an   infant,  Ne  Satumus  cum  malis  raftodBret  sdep- 

by  f^ing  him  with  their  honey,  tot, 

in  the  cave  where  he  was  concealed  ateroimique  dant  matri  mb  pecUw? 

from   the  devouring  jaws  of  his 


7%ae  T^reitat  1Am«  anoed  priittt,  who 


father  Saturn. 

150.    Addidit.]     This  word  er- 
preases,  that  these  manners  did  not 
originally  belong  to  the  bees,  but 
were  added  by  the  favour  of  Ju-        And'Zt'iMr  cmmr.  a.  Oq,  dm^d 
plter.  arottwd  ; 

Pro  qua  mercede]    Servios  inter-        LatSattmAoiJdhKefiiinioiiitatAe 
prets  thiSj/or  akatfatiour  or  labour.              ^'  .  . ,  .  '„ 
ta  Cerda  interpret  mereede  merit,        "^^^  *^  ""^ ''  '^  '"'**» 
because  mercet  and  mercor  are  dc-                                                   Caxxcs.  ^ 
rived  from  mereor.     This  interpre- 
tation, he  says,  is  the  only  one  that         158.    Diclao sub    aittro.^ . 

agrees  with  this  passage,  for  the    Siclie  or  Z)ict<«Mnionf  is  a  mountain 
Poet  is  speaking  of  the  merit,  by    of  Crete,  where  Jupiter  was  said 
vhich  the  bees  were  admitted  to     to  be  concealed. 
assist  the  Curates  in  nursing  Ja-        154.  Magnu<iiie  agitant]    In  one 
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i^itfSufS^^^^l  ^t  patrism  sola*  et  certos  navete  penates ;    ISS 
fill  <^  die  futBRKrinMc,  they  VeDtiineqae  byenus  metDores,  iBstate  laoorem 
S^' FM^SSc^i^  mpi^  Experiuntur,  etin  medium  qnaesita  r^ionimt, 
S^S^fi^rte''^  Namque  a]ue  victu  invigilant,  et  tcedere  pacta 

gome  within  the  bome  k*    —  ,  .  .    ^  , 

tan  et  difflxuu,  uHt  tnigli  £jxerceiitur  asris :  pars  intra  septa  domorum 

rfmm  the  hub  ol  tico,  ^  "^  '^ 

cDintet^^^^i^dSl  NardSsi  lacrymam,  et  lentmn  de  cortice  ^u- 

nil  the  pmiag  jaane,  *>»  ten  1 60 

jtope  oTtne  BWaa:  oinai  .  ,  i-       .        •  >   ■     . 

StaiAth£oSt^^d«Sd  ■"™''  "*^  ponunt  lundamma :  deinde  teaacea 
S^'Mbbu^d^Eoi^  Suspendmit  ceras :  alise spem  gentis  adultos 
h?^  «£Sctta>  •>««•  Educunt  fcetus :  alias  purissima  mella 

^^>™^  Stipant,  et  liqu'ido  distendtint  nectare  cellas. 

Sunt,  quibus  ad  portas  cecidit  custodia  sort! :  165 
Inque  vicem  speculantur  aquas,  et  nubila  cteii : 
Aut  onera  accipiunt  venientum,  aut  agmine  ftcto 


of  Dr.  Mead's  manuBcripts,  and  in  159.  Intra.}  In  one  of  the  Anin* 

some  of  the  printol  editions,  it  Ja  delian  manuBCripts  it  is  inter, 

magnit  agilant,  without  que.  Septa.]     In   one  of  Dr.  Mead's 

155.  Et  patriam  aoUe  et  certoa  nO'  manuscripts  it  is  lecta. 

vere  penala.l     "  In  some  manu-  160.  Narcissi  lacrymam.']     I  have 

"  scripts  we  read  a  patriam  sola;  et  spoken  of  the  Narcissus,  in  the  note 

*'  certos  novere  penates.     For  a   is  on  ver.  122.     It  has  there  been  ob- 

"  not  always  an  interjection  of  la-  served  that  the  flowers  o!  Nardisiu 

"menting,  but  sometimes  signifies  or  daffodil  form  a  cup  in  the  middle. 

"  admiration.  But  that  a  is  written  These  cups  are  supposed  to  contain 

"  without  an  aspiration  has  been  the  tears  of  the  youth  Narcissus, 

"  elsewhere  proved   from   Probus.  who  wept  to  death.  To  this  Milton 

"  In  the  Lombard  manuscript,  there  alludes  in  his  Lycidaa ; 

"ianoet  in  the  second  place ;  but  ^.^  ,          _^      „  u-  ,.     ^  u  ^ 

„  ..  - I   c-i  _«<_■„-.   o«l.=  L.*„.  Bid  Amaranthua  all  his  beauty  shed, 

"It  IS  read  Et  palryim  sola  certos  AndiuMiUi«  fill  their  «<j«iith1ai™. 

"  novere  penates.     But   those   who  jo  gtrcw  the  laureat  horse  where  Lydd 

"  take  away  et  here,  deprive  the  lies. 

"  vene  also  of  all  its  degance." 

PiBRius.  Lenlum  de  cortice  gluten.1  Pierius 

156.  Laborem.}     In  one  of  the  found  ledum  in  the  Lombard  and 
Arundelian  manuscripts  it  is  laborei.  some  other    ancient    manuscripts. 

157-  /"  medium.']    See  the  note  The  same  reading  is  in  the  King's 

on  book  i.  ver.  127.  manuscript. 

158.    Victu,]     Victu  is  here  put  I65.  Portaa  cecitjil.]     In  one  of 

CorvicAti.  the   Arundelian   manuscripts  it   is 

Pdcto.]  In  die  King's  manuscript  portata  teTulil. 

it  is  puree.  167>   ^ut  onera   acc^nunt,   &c.] 
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Ignavum  fiicos  pecus  a  prsssepibus  arcent 
Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  firagrantia  mella. 
Ac  veluti,  lentis  Cyclopes  fulmina  massis      170 
Cam  properant,  alii  taurinis  foUibus  auras 
Accipiuntredduntque,  alii  stridentia  tingunt 
.^Sra  lacu ;  gemit  impositis  incudibus  i£tna« 
im  inter  sese  magna  vi  brachia  toUunt 
In   numerum,  versantque  tenad  fordpe  fer- 
rum.  175 

Non  aliter,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis. 


dffve  out  tlie  dronet,  a  dug* 
jMk  race,  from  the  hivo. 
Tile  woik -glows,  and  the 
fiagranthoney  is  scented  with 
thyme.  AswhentheCfdOM 
hasten  to  form  thunder-bolb 
out  of  the  stubborn  mass; 
some  recdve  the  air  and 
driveit  out  andn  from  bel* 
lows  made  of  boll  hides: 
others  phmge  tlie  hlsdiu; 
brass  in  water :  iEtnagroras 
with  the  weight  of  their  a&- 
yUa.  Tlieyiift  their  arms 
with  great  force  in  tuneftd 
order;  and  turn  tlie  iron  with' 
their  griping  tongs.  Just  so, 
if  I  may  compare  great 
tibittgs  vwismair» 


This  and  the  two  following  lines 
are  repeated  in  the  first  ^neid. 

168*  Ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  pra' 
sepibus  arcent}  The  drones  are  a 
sort  of  bees  without  stings^  which 
do  not  assist  the  others  in  their 
labour.  On  this  account  it  is  ge- 
nerally thought^  that  they  are  ex- 
pelled by  the  labouring  bees.  Some 
affirm  that  the  drones  are  the 
males,  and  that,  after  the  work  of 
generation  is  over>  they  are  driven 
from  the  hive  by  these  amazons. 

BMeeus  renders  fucosjguespes;  but 
I  believe  guespes  signify  wasps*  The 
drones  are  called  bourdons. 

In  one  of  the  Arundelian  manu- 
scripts it  is  urgent  instead  of  arcenL 

169'  Thymo.]  See  the  note  on 
ver.  112. 

F^agrantia.']  Pierius  found  ^- 
grantia  in  the  Lombard  manuscript. 
The  same  reading  is  in  both  Dr. 
Meads  manuscripts. 

170.  Ac  veluiiy  &c.l  The  Poet 
compares  the  labour  of  the  bees  to 
that  of  the  Cyclops,  in  forming 
thunder-bolts ;  and  then  speaks  of 
the  various  offices  which  are  assign- 
ed to  these  political  insects  in  their 
republic,  and  the  cautions  which 
they  use  in  defending  themselves 
against  rising  winds. 

173.  /Etna.]  It  is  antrum  in  one 
of  the  Arundelian  manuscripts. 


175.  In  numerum,]  That  is,  in  a 
certain  order,  making  a  sort  of  har- 
mony with  the  regular  strokes  of 
their  hammers  of  different  weights. 
We  learn  from  Jamblichus,  that  the 
sound  of  the  smith's  hammers 
taught  Pythagoras  to  invent  the 
monochord,  an  instrument  for  mea« 
suring  the  quantities  and  propor- 
tions of  sounds  geometrically.  This 
philosopher,  observing  that  the  di- 
versity of  sound  was  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  hammers,  suspended  four 
equal  strings,  sustaining  weights  of 
twelve,  nine,  eight,  and  six  pounds. 
Then  striking  alternately  the  strings 
which  sustained  the  twelve  and  six 
pounds,  he  found  that  the  diapason 
or  octave  was  formed  by  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  onie.  The  twelve 
and  eight  pound  weights  taught 
him  that  the  diapente  or  fifth  was 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two  | 
and  the  twelve  and  nine  pounds 
that  the  diatessaron  or  fourth  was 
as  four  to  three.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  too  long  to  be  here  insetted : 
therefore  I  must  refer  the  curious 
reader,  for  farther  satisfaction,  to  the 
twenty-sixth  chaplisr  of  Jamblichus, 
de  vita  Pythagora. 

176.  Non  aliter,  si  parva  licet  com" 
ponere  mc^nis.]  This  comparison 
of  the  bees  to  the  labouring  Cyclops, 
has  by  9ome  been  thought  very  im- 

aB2 
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doB  an  innate  4ruK  of  enm.  CecroDiai  iuiutiu  spes  soior  DTffet  habeadii 

IngtidipnmpttheAthBiHii    ~  r  ^  O  ' 

^w!:>?a^T^M^E^  MuBereqnamqaesoo.    Grandsns  <^uda  cunEv 

"^u^bhSHi  «e^^^  £t  munire  fiivos,  et dsdala  fingere  tecta. 
lUcfei  t3Wct>.   Wit   tb«  ,         .  ^ 

Tn^ucM^Ltttth^  Aties««  multa  referuot  se  nocte  nunoree)     180 
^^^fMd^i^i>M^  Crorstlijmoplenjs;  pasCDOtaretarbDtapaBmn, 

■riutth  lod  boufT  kBIows,   _        ,  ,. 

ttd  cBk,  and  s>«^  o^  £t  gutucas  galicee,  casiainque,  CFocmnqne  ni- 
■  coio^bincintiu.  bentem, 

Et  pii^aem  Uliaoij  et  feim^eos  hyaciiithoi. 

proper,  as  being  rather  ridicaloos  "  their  acdons  and  maooeia  reprC' 

than  great.    But  Mr.  P(H>e  is  of  "  seated  on  a  level  with  crratiffa 

another  opinion,  who,  in  his  post-  "  so   snperior   as    men ;   since   it 

script  to   the  traoslation   of  the  "  would  imply  folly  or  pride,  which 

Odyssey,  judiciously  observes,  that  "  are  theproper  objects  of  ridicnle." 

there  'n  s  great  difference  between  177.  CecropUu.']     The  Poet  c^ 

the  actions  of  irrational  bnngs,  and  the  bees   Cehropiai,  from   Cecn^i 

the  low  actions  of  snch  as  are  ra-  king  of  Attica,  where  tiw  baiM7 

tional,  when  they  are  represented  was  famous. 

ID  a  pompous  style.     "  One  may  178.    Grandavit     oppida     eww.] 

"  add,  that  the  use  of  the  grand  style  This  passage  is  taken  firom  Afl»- 

"  on  little  subjects,  is  not  only  ludi-  totle,  who  observes,  that  the  ddet 

"  crous,  but  a  sort  of  transgression  bees  work  within  4oors,  and  thence 

«  against  the  rules  of  proportion  become  more  hury;  but  that  tke 

"  and   mechanics  i    it    is    using  a  younger  sort  go  abroad,  and  there- 

"  vast  force  to  lift  a  feather  :  I  be-  fore  are  smoother  :  Tair  3i  fuXHlm 

"  lieve,  now  I  am  upon  this  head,  «'  fiin  vftrZiirt^ai  ri  il^it  ifyul^nn', 

"  it  will  be  found  a  just  observa-  uJ  Sainiiu' iJin  3ii  ti  ilnf  furtu.  ai  H 

"  tioR,  that  the  low  actions  of  life  kki  ifulit  ^iftvn,  xai  url  xum^, 

"  cannot  be  put  into  a  figurative  170-  Foigere^    Jn    one    of  Dr. 

"  style    without  being  ridiculous.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  \sJigeTe. 

"  but  things  natural  can.     Meta-  161.  Crura    thyyno  plena.']     The 

"  phors  raise  the  latter  into  digoity,  hairiness  of  the  bees'  legs  serves  to 

"  as  we  see  in  the  Georgicka  ;  but  retain  the  juices  which  they  gatbei 

"  throw  the  former  into  ridicule,  as  from  flowers. 

"  in  the  Lutrin.     I  think  this  may  Arbuta.]  See  the  notes  on  hook  i. 

"be     very    well    accounted    for;  ver.  14a,  and  on.  book  iii.  ver.  SDO. 

"  laughter  implies  censure ;  inani-  18S.  Glaucm    salUes.)     See     the 

"mate  and  irrational  beings  are  noteon  book  ii.  ver.  13. 

"  not  oljects  of  censure ;  therefore  Casiam.]  See  the  note  on  boob 

"  these  may  be  elevated  as  much  ■>■  ver.  213. 

"  as   you  please,  and  no   ridicule  Croaimque  rubeniemJJ  The  petil 

"  fallows  ;  but  when  rational  be-  of  the  saffron  flower  is  purple,  but 

"ings  are  represented  above  their  thethreedivisionaofthestyle, which 

"  r«d  character,  it  becomes  ridicu-  are  the  only  part  in  use,  are  of  the 

"  lous  in  art,  because  it  is  vicious  colour  of  fire. 

"  in  morality.     The  bees  in  Virgil,  183.  Pmguem    tilidm.}     See  the 

"  would  be  ridiculous  by  having  note  on  book  ii.  ver.  449. 
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Ferrugineos  hyaqintl!iO$.']  There 
are  many  flowers  commonlj  known 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Hya* 
clntb^  but  none  of  them  agree  with 
the  description  which  we  find  of 
this  ^wer  among  the  poets,  who 
represent  it  as  having  the  letters  A 
I  inscribed  on  its  petals.  Thus 
'IfoBchus^  in  his  epitaph  on  Blon, 
calls  upon  the  Hyacinth  to  take 
ioore  marks  of  A  I  on  its  petals : 

HSv  Uu$n§t  \^>M  rk  tk  y^dftfut^,  mmi 
«rXl«y  A  1,  A  I, 

The  poets  feign  that  the  boy  Hya- 
dnthuSf  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  Apollo^  was  ohanged  by 
that  deity  into  a  Hyacinth  >  which 
therefore  was  marked  with  these 
ootes  of  lamentation  to  express 
Apc^o's  grief .    Thus  Ovid: 

Semper  eris  meciim^  memorique  hsrebis 

in  ore. 
Te  lyra  pulsa  manu»  te  carmina  nostra 

tonabnnt : 
Flosque  novus  scripto  gemitus  imitabere 

iKMitros. 

««-•>-  Thou shaitwiih  me  akide 

And  ever  in  my  menwrp  reside, 

Our  harp  and  verte  4hp  praitet  ehtdi  re-* 

eoiund: 
And  in  thy  fiowre  my  torrow  thaU  he 

found, 

Sakdtb. 

It  is  also  leigned,  /Aat  the  sune 
4ower  arose  from  the  blood  of  Ajax> 
when  he  slew  himself^  those  letters 
being  half  the  name  of  that  hero. 
Thus  Ovid : 


Thehkmdihalfea^ 


Rubefactaque  sanguine  tellu9 


Pmpureum   viridi   genuit   de    cespite 

floveni) 
Qui   prius   (^balio  ftiefat  de   vuliKBre 

natus. 
Litera  communis  mediis  pueroque  viro- 

que 
lOBcri^ta  est  fcdiis:  hsec  noaiiait»  iUa 

querela. 


A  purple  JUywre  ingendered  on  ihe ground  : 
Created  Jirst  by  Hyacinthus'  mnind. 
The  tender  leaoet  ind^hreni  letiere  paint  ^ 
Both  of  hii  natne^  and  of  Vie  gods  com* 
jjOainL 
,  Sandys. 

To  this  Virgil  seems  to  allude  in 
the  third  Eclogue : 

Die  quibut  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  le- 

gum 
Nascantur  flores ;  et  PhjUida  solu^  ha- 

beto. 

Hay  tea  me  firsts  in  ^hai  new  region 

eprings 
A  flower  that  hears  inscribed  the  names  of 

kings: 
And  thou  sheU  gain  a  present  as  divine 
As  Phahus  seff^for  PhilHs  shaU  he  Unne. 

Drtoek. 

I  must  not  foiget  to  observe^  that  the 
vacdnium  mentioned  by  our  ]^oet 
in  the  second  and  tenth  Eclogues 
is  not  different  from  what  in 
other  places  he  calls  hyadnthus: 
the  latter  being  the  Greek  name^ 
and  the  former  a  Latin  name  de* 
rived  from  it.  For  the  ^oliafis^ 
who  affected  to  change  the  ointo 
the  diphthong  cv,  as  ^v^in^mto 
^•uynvn^,  Wrote  •vcsmMm  and  emnh$Ms 
for  the  diminutive  vsuUfAiefi  and 
'  oisuUfitm  in  Roman  letters  is  vaecii» 
nium.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  a  line  in  the  tenth  Eclogue ; 

Et  mgrae  violse  sunt  et  vacdiiia  nigra  ^ 

which  is  a  literal  translation  of  a 
line  m  the  tenth  Idy Ilium  ei  Haieo- 
critus: 

Here  Virgil  himself  translates  mmiip* 
in  vaccinimu  The  form  of  the 
Hyacinth  is  particularly  described 
by  Ovid : 

Ecce  cruor,  qui  fusus  humi  signavcrat 

herbam, 
Desiuit  esse  chior :  Tyiioque  nitentior 

ostro 
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VvOS  QCttDl^  wOBBOtUOtKH^  CBOtt  QOHtt  ^DJHm 

dnon. 
PunMirais  oolor  ]iiiie»  iMWitBUi  6iiot  in 

Noil  Mtif  hoe  Pliodx>  eit ;  it  cqlm  ft|fe 

■Qctor  hODOiii* 
IpKBuoogemitiBiftlililBieilbiti  eTAI, 

AI     ^       _ 
Flot  halMt.  iMci^ptuiDy  f^wCiMnw  Ktcn 

dnctft  Mb 


gkmi  in  tut  piftoe  onhr  to  eampi  | 
tlie  deepneas  <n  the  ookyur.    TJIgu 
in  thq  fint  Oeoigidk  it  is  vmth  i 

ry  the  4iMk]r  rednets  of  the  npif 
the  murder  of  Jolhie  Gaenr  I 


Cm 


•    • 


,1  f . 


ITMMiviioiiDMff  ^H||»  wiiMfa/MPfv 
.  WUA  9emf4  HW  mm^  o^  dll  raemik 

Thaigraegfrcm  FheAm)  l»  tl«  lamtt  Ar 

W€turd 
fkimi  hiMwiBiitoi  ffif  Mt  fMtf  Ait 

AI! 
Thty  nom  imftmeind  ehuneUn  iUpkif^ 

Sakdts. 

We  here  learn^  that  the  flower  in 
question  was  shaped  like  a  lily,  was 
of  a  red  colour^  and  was  marked 
with  the  letters  A  I.  I  have  more 
than  once  mentioned  the  difficulty 
of  precisely  determining  the  colours 
mentioned  by  the  ancients.  Ovid 
calls  the  flower  of  the  Hyacinth 
Tyrvo  nitenixor  ostro,  and  purpureus, 
Virgil  calls  it  in  this  place  firrugi- 
neus,  and  in  the  third  Eclogue  he 
calls  it  sucme.ruhens ;  and  in  the 
eleventh  JSneid  he  speaks  of  its 
great  brightness : 

Qualem  viigineo  demessum  pollice  floiiem 
Seu  mollis  violae,  seu .  languends  Hy»- 

cinthi; 
Cui  neque  fidgor  adhnc,  necdum  sua 

forma  recescdt. 

Hence  we  can  only  gather^  that  the 
colour  of  4his  flower  is  a  deep  shin- 
ing red.    I  take  the  epithet /<?rru- 


oticuia  .nimnm, 


See  tbe  kot^  Oft  book  t  im.ift. 
In  :t)iir/fiicdi  JSneid  tiie  bori^flf 

no  doolit  it  iheani  Auily ; 
Itt  ftRU{|{iiioa  ndypQctit  Qoipora  ^fBM 

In  the  ninth  Jktdd  Ao  son  of  if* 
oeosisaaid  to  be    '      .  • 


-Ptaqgiae  eliaiis  nan| 


that  is,  ^^^  'sf^^'N^e^ 

.  gmiient  dyed  in  fipdbi  t  ttw  to  ^ 
derenth  book  it  w  jofawd  wilhte 

Tyrian  colour: 

Ipse  peregrina  femigine  darus  ct  oftia 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  several 
epithets^  purpureus,  sutwe  rubeiu, 
ferrugineus,  mean  a  sort  of  crim- 
son^ the  colour  of  human  Uood, 
the  Hyacinth  being  feigned  to  have 
risen  from  the  blood  of  HyacinthnSt 
and  afterwards  from  that  of  Ajax. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the 
Hyacinth  of  the  Poets,  it  veill  be 
time  to  consider  what  flower  w31 
agree  with  the  description  which 
they  have  given  of  it. 

Various  sorts  of  flowers  hare 
been  proposed,  by  the  botanical 
critics^  for  ^is  Hyacinth,  the  did* 
cussing  of  all  which  would  be  too 
tedious  in  this  place.  Some  insist 
on  the  lark's-spur,  which  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  bear  any  resemblance 
of  a  lily,  nor  do  the  letters  inscribed 
appear,  till  the  flower   has  been 


HiYAt'jirfTBtr  s    pwETJr'i's . 
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V«q)er  uIh  e  pastu  tandem  decedere  campis 
Admonuit,  turn  tecta  petunt,  turn  corpora  curant, 
Fitsonitus,  mudsantque  oras  et  limina  circum* 
Fofit,  ubi  jam  thalamis  se  composuere,  siletur 


the  evening  admanWwithwn 
to  return  »  kBttth  Irom  feed- 
ing in  the  ficlia,  tlien  they 
aSk  their  habitations^  and 
then  theytalLe  care  of  thdr 
l)odies.  They  make  a  mur- 
muriDg  noise,  and  hum  about 
the  wt»  and  entrance  of  the 
hives.  Afterwards,  when  tboy 
are  laid  down  on  their  beds» 
they  are  silent 


cnriously  dissected.  Others  propose 
the  red  lily,  but  this,  as  was  ob- 
aeryed  before,  was  a  flower  little 
known  amongp  the  ancients,  nor  is 
the  colour  right.  Others  mention 
XtfrU,  or  stinking  Gladdon,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  not  sufficiently 
beautiful.  Others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, think  the  Gladiolus  or 
Com-Jlag  to  be  the  flower  in  ques- 
ticm;  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  in  that  flower  the  letters 
A  I.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied,  that 
the  flower  celebrated  by  the  Poets, 
la  what  we  now  are  acquainted  with 
under  the  name  of  LUium  Jloribus 
reflexis,  or  Martagon,  and  perhaps 
may  be  that  very  species  which  we 
cM  Imperial  Martagon.  The  flowers 
of  most  sorts  of  Martagons  have 
many  spots  of  a  deeper  colour ;  and 
sometimes  I  have  seen  these  spots 
tun  together  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  form  the  letters  A  I,  in  several 
places,  which  I  haTe  caused  to  be 
represented  in  the  figure. 

The  translators  have  grievously 
erred  in  translating  the  niames  of 
the  plants  here  spoken  of.  May 
translates  arbuta,  wildings;  and  ca* 
siatn,  cinnamon,  and  renders  ferrugi^ 
neos  very  improperly  pale,  and  glau- 
coi,  green. 


They  feed  upon 


Wildings,  green  willows,  saiRron,  dnna^ 

mon. 
Pale  hjadnths,  and  fruitfiil  linden  trees. 

Addison  omits  the  arbuta,  and  in- 
serts the  baUny  reed  instead  of  them ; 
he  translates  casiam,  lavender;  and 
hjiaeMhas,  fnokts : 


On  lavender,  and  saflAtm  buds  they  feed,  ' 
On  bending  osiers,  and  the  balmy  reed  ; 
FDDm  puiple  violiets  and  the  tdle  they 

bring 
Their  gaSier'd  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the 

siting. 

Dryden*s  translation  is  not  more 
exact. 

He  spoils  the  safiVon  flowers,  he  sips  the 

^.    blues 
Of  vi*lets,  wilding  blooms,  and  willow 
dews. 

Dr.  Trapp  has  succeeded  ouch  bet* 
ter,  only  he  has  fallen  into  a  com- 
mon error  of  taking  the  casia  to  be 
lavender. 

They  suck  the  Arhutui,  and  willows  grey. 
Sweet  lavender,  and  crociw' yellow  flow'r. 
The  purple  hyacinth,  and  gummy  lime. 

184.  Omnibus  una  quies,  &c.] 
This  passage  is  taken  from  Aristotle, 
who  says,  that  in  the  morning  they 
are  all  silent,  till  one  of  them  calls 
the  rest  up  with  two  or  three  hums: 
then  they  all  go  out  to  work.  And 
when  they  return,  they  are  at  first 
tumultuous,  but  grow  more  quiet 
by  degrees,  till  at  last  one  flies 
buzzing  round  the  rest,  as  if  it  com- 
manded silence,  upon  which  they 
are  all  immediately  quiet :  "Of/f^uu 

xtti  l?At!ihtu  nXtv,  ^60vM0%  r«  r^Svdr 
tuiri  fiux^h  y  jrrrdy,  Wf  if  fti»  wt^imm 

eu9.  ur  ^ctTTinii  vut^mn. 

187.  Tum.l  In  the  old  Nuren- 
berg  edition  it  is  dum. 

188.  Lvmina.'l  In  the  old  Nuren« 
berg  edition  it  is  Wmna. 
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aU  night,  md  a  iwed  4eep 
pQiMMet  their  wited  Umbt. 
But  when  ndn  fanpeod^  thef 
do  not  deput  Cur  from  their 
hlvei»  nor  do  thqr  trott  the 
flc7,  when  east  wliidf  ap- 
proach: hot  dihik  the  water 
m  taktj  near  flte  trails  of 
their  dlytaod  Oy  short  ex- 
cdnions;  and  take  op  Utde 
•tones,  as  boats  that  totter  on 
tba  tossiir-way  tairo  hal> 
last}  with  these  they  poise 
themsdvcsthroni^  the  emp- 
ty clouds.  But  of  all  the 
inropertief  of  bees  this  most 
of  ali  wHlcanse  your  wonder. 


In  nocteni)  fessosque  sopor  suiu  occupat  at^ 
tus.  190 

Nee  vero  a  stabulis  pluvia  impendaite  recedunt 
Longius,  aut  credunt  cselo  adventantibus  Euris; 
Sed  circum  tuto  sub  mcenibus  urbis  aquantur, 
Excursusque  breves  tentant,  et  ssspe  lapillos, 
Utcymbseinstabilesflactajactantesaburraniy  195 
ToUimt :  his  sese  per  inania  nubila  librant. 
lUum  adeo  placuisse  apibus  mirabere  inorei% 


190.  Sopor  suits,']  Servius  inter- 
prets this  ipsis  aptus, 

194.  Sape  lapiUos,  &c.]  This  is 
taken  from  Aristotle :  "Or^v  H  sfrt- 

197.  Ilium  adeo  placuisse,  &c«] 
The  Poet's  accoont  of  the  genera- 
tion of  bees  is  by  no  means  consist- 
ent with  the  doctrine  of  the  modem 
philosophers^  who  assert  with  great 
probability^  that  no  animal^  nor 
even  plants  is  produced  without  a 
concurrence  ofthe  two  sexes.  How- 
ever the  doctrine  of  equivocal  ge- 
neration was  so  generally  admitted 
by  the  ancients,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  Poet  should  assent  to  it.  We 
find  this  opinion  related  by  Aristo- 
tle, in  his  fifth  book  of  the  history 
of  animals.  '^  There  are  various 
''opinions,"  says  the  philosopher, 
"  concerning  the  generation  of  bees. 
''  For  some  deny  that  they  either 
''copulate  or  bring  forth  their 
young,  thinking  that  they  gather 
their  produce.  Nor  are  these 
agreed  about  the  flower  from 
"  which  they  gather  them :  but 
"  some  will  have  it  to  be  from  the 
"honey-wort,  some  from  the  reed, 
"  and  others  from  the  olive  j  which 
"  last,  in  favour  of  their  opinion, 
"  urge  that  there  are  more  swarms 
"  of  bees  in  proportion  as  the  olive- 
"  trees  are  fruitful.    Some  are  of 


<c 


€i 


<t 


"  opinion^  that  only  the  drones  are 
"  produced  after  this  manner ;  bot 
"  that  the  bees  are  produced  bv 

"  the  leaders Others  will 

"  have  it,  that  they  are  produced 
"  by  copulation,  and  affirm  that  tbe 
"  drones  are  the  males,  and  the 
"  bees  the  females  :**  Ilf^^  M  tii 
yfFirfy  vSf  ftOarrSf  •v  ray  mMf  T^hm 
TtifTH  infJitutSinvnK  ai  ^9  y»^  f^sa 
av  T^KTUv,  ctwl  cx,ii4o^tu  rt^  ^tc3uftiv> 
aX?J^  ^i^M  riy  ysyow.  Km}  ^f^uy  ai  jib 
ixo  rov  ttv6ovf  rot/  ictcxOrrpcv,  a/  % 
aTo  rov  kfhvi  fov  KttXdfceVy  tixXt  X 
UTO  rov  ufSov^  r?$  IXctletg,  xeci  ojtftMW 
XiyovTif,  ort  if  IXxtSf  ^o^ti  yifnrm, 
TOTf  xett  la-fio}  u^itfTM  9rAf7<rr«*  oi  X 
(pxo-t  rh  fiiXf  rSf  xnfinttf  ^sty  dvTti( 
yovof,  ei-KO  rnog  ilXfn  rSv  tl^fiif^f,  rh  K 
tS»  fitMrrSf  rUruf  rovi  iytftif»i,  •  . 
.     .  01  %   ^eca-tf  cx'^vtT0Mf  9uii 

ilvxt  ttf^titxi  fih  rovg  icnfnfccf,  ^Aiisk  X 
r»s  fctXtrreci,  Pliny  has  almost 
translated  the  words  of  Arbtotle. 
But  he  has  added,  that  the  bees 
certainly  sit  like  hens,  and  that  the 
young  bee  at  its  first  appearance  is 
a  worm :  "  Quod  certum  est,  gaU 
"  linarum  modo  incubant.  Id  quod 
"  exclusum  est,  primum  vermiculus 
"  videtur  candidus, jacens  transver- 
'^  sus,  adhaerensque  ita  ut  pascere 
"  videatur."  But  the  modern  phi- 
losophers have  been  more  happy  in 
discovering  the  nature  of  these 
wonderful  insects.    The  labouring 
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■A  nee  aaiculnta  indulgent,  Dec  corp6ra  JSS^«tSi?todS'bjfq" 
enerem  solrunt,  uit  foetus  nixibus  edimt ;      Klv4»niii«;atffif.  i^ 

^  '         Ibenurini  alio  produce  theb 

tun  ipsffi  e  foliis  natos  et  suavibus  herbis  200  ^'^^&,^^^^ 

1  .     >  y^    ■  -.  waxen  roQDi.    Cilen  ^a. 

if^unt:  ipsseregem  parvosque  Quinte«  whiuthey  wandnaierthe 

iciunt,  autasque  et  cerea  r^j^a  refiDgunt.        {Sl^?3d^u''"h*-"u'^' 
«  etiam  duris  errando  in  codbus  alas  ^f^i'hSioJ^QfSil;.^^ 

ivare,  ultroque  aaimam  sub  fascc  dedere :      i^ner.  °Th^e^?Dre,  th'oueS 
tus  amor  florum,  et  generandi  gloria  md-  ihS^e^Jn'52;„'J°  "'"  "^ 

lis.  205 

3  ipsas  quamvis  sngusd  terminus  nvi 
ipiat,  Deque  enim  plus  septima  ducitur  KHtaa, 

do  not  appear  to  be  of  either  By  folia  perhaps  the  Poet  means 
the  drones  are  discorered  to  the  petals  or  leaves  of  flowers;  for 
the  m^e  organs  of  genera-  Aristotle  speaks  wholly  of  flowers. 
;  aod  the  king  is  found  to  be  302.  Refin%wtt7^  Serrios  and 
le  female  sex.  This  king,  or  Fierius  read  r^igvnt,  but  this  last 
!r  queen,  is  wholly  employed  commentator  tliiuksre/fo^nlhetter, 
e  increase  of  the  family,  laying  as  he  found  it  in  the  Roman,  the 
"sl  thousand  eggs  every  sum-  Mediceqn,  and  in  some  other  of  the 
from  each  of  which  is  hatched  older  manuscripts.  It  is  reAgunt  in 
■U  white  worm,  which  in  due  the  Cambridge,  the  Bodleian,  one 
changes  dther  to  a  bee  or  a  of  the  Arundeliao,  and  one  of  Dr. 
e>  The  kings,  the  labouring  Mead's  manuscripts,  which  reading 
and  the  drones,  are  all  promis-  is  admitted  by  most  of  the' oldest 
sly  hatched  from  these  eggs ;  editors,  and  by  Grimoaldns,  Paul 
the  same  order  of  nature  has  Stephens,  La  Cerda,  Schrevelius, 
f  been  observed  in  the  wnsps.  and  others.  But  Heinsius,  RaseuSiv, 
8.  Concvbittt.']  Concabilu  is  Masvicius,  and  most  of  (he  latp' 
for  concubitui,  as  before  vktu  editions  have  refingunt. 
ictui.  SOS.  &e;>e  itiam  durit,  &c.] 
0,  Femm  ipsa  e  foliit  natotI\  These  three  lines  seem  to  be  mis- 
read with  Heinsius,  alt  the  ma-  placed :  for  here  they  interrupt  the 
ripts  that  I  have  collated,  and  sense.  They  seem  to  come  in  mor« 
of  the  editors.  In  several  of  properly  after  ver.  196.  I  am  in- 
)ldeBt  editions  it  is  verum  ipia  debted  for  this  observation  to  the 
foUia.  Paul  Stephens  and  learned  Sir  Daniel  Molynenz,  Ba* 
jvelius  read  verum  ipia  JblUt  ronet,  F.R.S. 
without  e,  which  reading  Pi-  SO6.  Angusli.']  Some  read  a»- 
also  admitted;  who  observes,  gugbu;  but  Pierius  found  angtuti  in 
in  some  manuscripts  it  is  iptts  all  the  manuscripts  that  he  could 
/aliis;  and  ips(s  efoltis  in  the  procure. 

an  copy,  which  he  thinks  an         20?.  Neque  enim  plus  ieptma  du- 

Jit  reading.     La  Cerda  reads  citur    atbu.']     Aristotle    says    that 

Mat  laatm.  bees  live  six  years,  and  that  tomt 

t  3c 
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Sn^^  S?ferJ^  At  genus  immortale  manet,  multosque  per  annos 
^nitfidth^^^'^^^^  Stat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum, 

gnuuuathenorgrandfathen.    _.  .      -_  . 

Besidet  neither  Egypt,  nor  FrsBterea  re;irem  non  SIC  ^iryptus,  et  ingens  210 

great  Lydia*  nor  t£e  people  ^  o^  r        »  o 

af^^tuant,northeiie.  hydxa,  nec  populi  Parthorum,  aut  Medus  Hy- 


daspes 


last  seven ;  but  if  a  swarm  subsists 
nine  or  ten  years,  it  is  thought  very 
bappy:    BiW  ^*  'rSv  uOnrrSf  m  f|* 

Ji  ^wii  2tecyfytnia-^tu,  Columella  says 
that  no  swarms  can  be  brought  to 
live  at)ove  ten  years :  **  Durantque, 
'^  si  diligenter  excultse  sunt,  in  an- 
*^  nos  decern^  nec  ullum  examen 
*^  banc  setatem  potest  excedere, 
''  quamvis  in  demortuarum  locum 
**  quotannis  pullos  substituant. 
'^  Nam  fere  decimo  ab  internitione 
'*  anno,  gens  universa  totius  alvei 
"  consumitur/' 

210.  PrcBterea  regem,  &c.]  In 
ihb  paragraph  the  Poet  compares 
the  obedience  of  the  bees  to  their 
king  with  that  of  the  most  servile 
nations,  the  Egyptians,  Lydians, 
Parthians,  and  Medes ;  which  he 
takes  from  Aristotle.  '*  The  kings/' 
says  the  philosopher,  *'  never  go 
*'  abroad  to  feed  or  on  any  other 
"  occasion,  without  being  accom- 
''  panied  by  the  whole  multitude : 
''  and  if,  when  they  are  abroad,  the 
"  king  happens  to  stray,  tliey  all 
''  search  after  Iiim  with  the  utmost 
''  diligence,  till  they  find  him.  We 
"  have  been  informed  also,  that, 
"  when  he  is  unable  to  fly,  the  peo- 
'^  pie  carry  him,  and  that  they  all 
''depart  when  he  dies:  or  if  they 
''  do  tarry,  that  they  make  only 
*^  combs  and  not  honey :  and  that 
"  nothing  can  hinder  them  all  from 
**  departing  in  a  short  time  :'*  O/  d% 

oMv  rou  iCfAouy  cur  iTCt  pocrK^t,  cvr  «A- 


cr$€U  ftn  ^vfnrtu,  xmi  s«f  «9r«AAvr«i, 
ufriXKva^eu   rov    aJ^ntrfUf*     fiet    7t    tt^ 

Ttcx,v  awoXXva^tu,  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  opinion  concerning 
the  allegiance  of  these  insects, 
Swammerdam,  a  Dutch  writer^  con- 
tends that  their  government  is  a 
republic^  which  subsists  by  mutoal 
affection,  without  any  despotic  or 
monarchical  power :  *'  Non  tameo 
**  sicco  pede  prsterire  potuimus 
*'  Rempublicam  Apum,  qas  solo 
'*  amore^  sine  ulla  potestate  despo- 
'^  tica  aut  monarchica,  coatinetur." 
The  French  Academicians^  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  remarked 
with  much  complaisance,  that 
among  the  bees  the  privilege  of 
generation  belongs  only  to  the  royal 
family;  all  the  subjects  being  con- 
demned to  barrenness.  Many  ob- 
servations equally  useful  might  be 
made  on  the  economy  of  these  in- 

m 

sects.  I  wonder  none  of  our  own 
writers  will  contend  for  a  mixed  go- 
vernment among  them ;  or  be  polite 
enough  to  shew  the  happiness  of  be- 
ing under  a  female  administration. 

^gyplus.']  The  Egyptians  were 
remarkable  adorers  of  their  mo- 
narchs ;  many  of  the  heathen  gods 
being  the  deified  kings  of  that 
people. 

Ingens  Lydia.']  Lydia  was  a  re- 
gion of  Asia  minor,  famous  for 
their  rich  king  Croesus,  and  their 
golden  river  Pactolus. 

211.  Populi  Parthorum,']  Par- 
thia  was  a  region  of  Asia,  bounded 
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3rvant.     Rege  incolumi  mens  omDibus  una 

est: 

8SO  rupere  fidem ;  constructaque  mella 

puere  ipsae,  et  crates  solvere  favorum. 

opetum  custos:    ilium  admirantur^  et  om- 

nes  215 

umstant    fremitu    denso^    stipantque    fre- 

quentes ; 

Bepe  attollunt  humeris,  et  corpora  bello 


are  lo  obaequloua  to  tiidr 
Mnff.  WbUst  the  Uok  it 
safe,  ther  lemain  united :  irat 
when  he  u  dead,  they  dissolve 
tiidr  sodety,  pull  doWn  the 
rabric  of  tndr  honey,  and 
tear  in  pieces  the  structure 
of  thdr  combs.  He  is  the 
fifuard  of  their  works:  him 
they  admbv,  and  surround 
with  frequent  dumtings,  and 
crowd  about  him:  and  often 
carry  hnn  on  their  dioulders, 
and  for  his  sake  expose  Aeir 
bodies  in  war^ 


he  west  by  Media^  on  the 
I  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  east  by 
la^  and  on  the  south  by  the 
ts  of  Carmania.  These  people 
eported  to  have  been  so  sub- 
ive  to  their  king,  as  to  kiss 
oot>  and  to  touch  the  ground 

their  mouths>  when  they  ap- 
2hed  him. 

?du8  Hydaspes,"]  TheHydaspef, 
hich  we  find  such  abundant 
ion  among  the  ancient  writers^ 
a  river  of  India.  But  here 
il  seems  to  speak  of  a  Median 

of  the  same  name^  which 
!ver  I  do  not  find  mentioned 
ly  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
ius  says  expressly  it  is  a  river 
edia^  but  on  what  authority  I 
ot  know.  La  Cerda  says  that 
•oet  justly  calls  this  river  Me- 

because  it  washes  Media  be- 
it  empties  itself  into  the  In- 

If  this  were  true,  it  would 
been  a  river  of  too  much  con- 
Mice,  to  be  passed  over  in  si- . 
'.,  ap  it  must  flow  through  a 
:er  extent  of  land  than  the  In- 
tself.  But  no  such  river  seems 
3  known  by  any  geographer^ 
r  ancient  or  modern.  Ruseus 
that  Virgil  is  singular  in  plac«- 
this  river  in  Media,  which  I 
ve  is  true.  But  Catrou,  in  his 
on  this  passage,  says  the  Hy- 
»  was  a  river  of  Persia,  and 


gives  us  a  caution,  not  to  confound 
this  river  with  the  Indian  Hydas- 
pes :  *'  L'Hydaspe  ^toit  un  fleuve 
*'  de  Perse,  pen  ^loign^  dela  ville 
'*  de  Susa,  Tune  des  capi talcs  de  la 
**  Perse.  11  ne  faut  pas  confondre 
*'  ce  fleuve  Hydaspe  avec  un  auti« 
*'  de  m^me  nom,  qui  fiit  dans  les 
**  Indes,  le  terme  des  conqu^tea 
'' d'Alexandre.**  I  wish  this  learned 
Father  had  favoured  us  with  some 
good  authority  to  support  what  be 
says.  The  river  meant  by  him 
seems  to  be  the  Choaspes,  which 
perhaps  Virgil  might,  with  a  poe- 
tical liberty,  call  the  Hydaspes  of 
the  Medes.  This  river  rising  in 
Media  flows  through  Susiana,  near 
the  city  Susa,  one  of  the  capitals  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  water  of 
it  was  so  very  famous,  that  acdord- 
ing  to  Plutarch,  the  Persian  kings 
would  drink  of  no  other.    Mm  rSf 

tiMviMnfl.  The  reader  may  find  in 
Xenophon  abundant  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  obedience  which 
was  paid  by  the  Medes  and  Persians 
to  their  monarch. 

212.  Mens  omnibus  una  est]  Est 
is  wanting  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts. 

2l6.  Frequentes.]    It  is  frement§s 
in  the  Bodleian  manuscript. 
Sc2 
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^iS?*8^?S4TSSr  Ol^ectant,  piflchraaiqtie   petunt   per    vidnera 

theae  anpeannoet,  and  f^  _. 

lowing  thiese  eacamples,  moitetn  • 

His  quidain  signis,  atque  hsec  exempla  secuti 


219*  His  quid<im  signis,  &c.]  The 
Poet  observes^  that  some  philoso- 
phers^ considering  the  great  saga- 
city of  these  insects^  have  supposed 
them  to  partake  of  the  divine  mind; 
and  hence  takes  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  Platonic  system  of  a  soul 
animating  the  universe. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
book  our  Poet  declares  himself  an 
admirer  of  Epicnrus;  and  in  this 
place  he  plainly  follows  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,   in  which  he  has 
b^en  accused  of  inconsistency.   But 
let  it  be  observed^  that  he  has  not 
shewn  himself  attached  to  the  whole 
Epicurean  philosophy.     The  doc- 
trine of  that    philosopher,   which 
Virgil  adopts,  is^  that  happiness  con- 
sists in  a  constant  tranquillity  of 
fcind  5  and  that  a  wise  roan  ought 
to  lay  aside  the  fear  of  death.     He 
had  indeed  in  his  younger  days  been 
a  more  strict  follower  of  Epicurus* 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  sixth 
Eclogue.     But  perhaps  in  his  riper 
years  he  might,  as  well  as  his  friend 
Horace,  lay  aside  some  of  those 
doctrines.     The  belief  of  a  divine 
mind  governing  the  universe,  and 
of  a  future  state,  plainly  appears 
in  this  Georgick,  and  in  the  sixth 
^neid.     It  may  be  objected,  that 
he  does  not  here  propose  the  Pla- 
tonic system  as   his  own  opinion, 
because    he  says    only    that    some 
have  advanced  this  doctrine.    But 
then  it  roust  be  considered,  that  he 
has  put  the  same  sentiments  in  the 
mouth  of  Anchises,  in  the  Elysian 
fields,   which  he  would  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  not  thought  them  to 
be  true.     I  know  it  will  be  replied, 
thtit  the  commentators  are  almost 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  Virgil 


himself  declares  what  he  hasr  ^nl 
of  the  future  state,  in  the  sixth 
iSneid,  to  be  a  fiction,  which  be 
plainly  expresses  by  the  passage  of 
MneB3  through  the  ivory  gate. 
But  it  seems  improbable,  that  the 
Poet  should  bestow  so  much  pains 
in  composing  that  fine  account  of 
the  infernal  regions;  should  take 
an  opportunity  of  making  -so  de- 
licate a  compliment  to  Augustus 
and  the  Roman  people,  and  at  last 
conclude  with  giving  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  there  waa  no  truth 
in  what  he  had  been  saying.  The 
transparent  gate  of  horn  was  that 
through  which  the  true  shades  were 
sent ;  and  the  opake  gate  of  ivory 
served  for  the  passage  of  false  yI- 
sions : 

Sunt  geminae  somni  ports ;  quarum  al« 

tera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitus 

umbris : 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto ; 
Sed  falsa  ad  caelum  mittunt  insomnia 

manes. 

Two  gates  of  sleep  there  are :  the  one  of 

horn. 
Through  which  mth  ease  the  real  jphantomt 

pass  ; 
With  polished  elephant  the  other  shines, 
Through    which    the  Manes    tend    fAtt 

dreams  to  light. 

Dr.  T»A?P. 

iBneas  therefore  being  a  solid  body, 
and  no  real  shade,  was  not  eent  oat 
at  the  gate  appropriated  to  tme 
visions,  but  at  that  through  which 
false  visions,  being  bodies  of  a 
more  dense  substance  than  the  true, 
were  accustomed  to  pass  : 

His  ubi  turn  natum  Anchises  unaque 

Sybillam 
Prosequitur  dictis,  portaque  emittit  ebur- 

na. 
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Esse  apibus  partem  dirinee  mentts^^t  haaatus  2M 
iBtherios  dixere.  Deum  namqne  ire  per  omvk&i 
Terrasque^  traetusque  maris^  caelumque  pro 

funduni. 
\lxnc  pecudes,  armenta)  viros^  genus  omne  fera- 

Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas. 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deiude  ac  resoluta  referri  225 


hsve  ttAA  that  the  beei  ai» 
endowed  with  a  jpart  of  the 
divhie  mind,  and  with  Kthe- 
xlal  influences.  For  thdr  opi- 
nion is  that  the  Deity  pastea 
through  the  whole  eajthrthe 
extent  bf  the  sea,  and  the 
heifi^t  of  heaven.  That  hence 
the  flodu»  the  herds,  men^ 
and  all  sorts  of  wild  beastSi 
Aay  all  acatoies,  at  their 
birth  draw  In  their  lives. 
That  all  of  them,  when  dia- 
solvedi  aie  hither  returned  • 


Here  then  the  sire  Anehises  with  his  son. 
And  his  profpfteHc  guide,  in  sueh  discourse 
Coitfers  ;  and  sends  them  through  the  iv*ry 
gate. 

Dr.  Traff. 

Had  he  been  let  eut  at  the  horn 
gate,  the  whole  must  hare  been 
token  for  a  vision,  though  a  true 
one :  but  Mneaa  being  yet  a  living 
bd(ly>  and  no  proper  inhabitant  of 
those  regions^  bad  been  admitted^ 
before  the  separation  of  his  sou! 
from  his  body^  to  converse  vdth 
spiritSi  not  in  a  vision,  but  in  reality. 
The  opake  gate  was  therefore 
the  most  proper  for  the  passage  of 
a  soul,  whilst  yet  encumbered  with 
a  terrestrial  body. 

220*  Partem  divinal  mentis.]  Ho« 
race  uses  an  expression  like  this, 
fbr  the  human  soul : 


Quin  corpus  onustum 


Hestemis  vitiis  mentem  quoque  praegra- 

vat  una, 
Atque  affigit  humo  divhue  partioHlam 

aureu 

221.  Detim  namque  ire  per  omne*, 
&C.J  We  are  informed  by  Plutarch, 
XD  his  second  book  of  the  opinions 
of  philosophers,  that  all  of  them, 
except  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and 
the  rest,  who  assert  the  doctrine 
of  a  vacuum  and  atoms,  held  the 
universe  to  be  animated :  Oi  filf  «AAm 

^f  jMd  Stvi  rstifftm  fi^y«Sirr«c  Mii  fi 


9^m,  ^vcrti  ii  Ttn  axiyst.  This  opi- 
nion of  the  soul  of  the  universe  is 
farther  inculcated  by  our  poet  in 
the  sixth  ^neid : 

Principio,  caelum,  ac  terras,  camposque 

liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  lunae,  Titanlaque 

astra 
jSjptft^tff  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per 

artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  xnagno  6e  corpore 

miscet. 

Knffw  firiif  ihett  heao^n  and  earth* s  cimi- 

j^ietedfraMe, 
And  Jtenoing   waters,    and    the   starrf^ 

fisme. 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common 

soul 
Inspires,   and  feeds,   and  animates   ^ 

whole; 
This  active  mind  iiifiif*d  trough  aU  the 

space. 
Urates  and  tningks  with  the  mighty  mass, 

D&TD£Jr. 

IWs  also  ^schylus : 

Ztvs  T0t  wmvlu : 

And  Lucan, 

Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quoeunque 
moveris. 

224.  Arcessere  vitasJ]  Pierius 
found  accersere  in  some  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts. In  one  of  Dr,  Mead's  it 
is  accessere.  The  King^s  manuscript 
has  vitam  instead  of  vitas. 

225.  Ac  resolutaJ]  In  the  King's 
manuscript  it  is  ad  resoluta :  in  one 
pf  Dr^Mead^s  it  is  ere  toluta. 
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that  titere  it  bo  place  for 
death,  that  they  fly  alive 
among  the  stars,  and  rise  up 
to  the  bigh  heaven.  If  at  any 
time  you  would  open  theur 
august  mansion,  and  the  ho- 
ney preserved  in  their  trea- 
•unet,  first  gargle  your  mouth 
with  water  and  spirt  it  out, 
and  drive  in  persecuting 
amol^e  with  your  band. 


Omnia :  nee  morti  esse  locum,  sed  viva  volare 
Sideris  in  numerum,  atque  alto  succedere  cselo. 
Si  qaando  sedem  augustam,  servataque  mella 
Thesauris  relines ;  prius  haustu  sparsus  aquarum 
Ora  fove^  fumosque  roanu  prtetende  sequaces. 


226.  Nee  morti  esse  locum,'}  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Pythagoras  and  Plato>  that 
the  soul  did  not  die,  hut  that^  when 
it  left  tlie  body>  it  returned  to  the 
kindred  soul  of  the  universe :  the 
Stoics  thought  the  souls  of  the  igno- 
rant perished  with  their  bodies ;  and 

'  that  those  of  the  wise  endured  till 
the  conflagration.  Democritus  and 
Epicurus  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
soul  and  body  died  together :  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato  held,  that  the 
irrational  part  perished,  but  not  the 
rational;  the  soul  being  (though 
not  God  himself,  yet)  the  work  of 
the  eternal  God  :  Tivittyipecs,  TDnirttf, 

TO  cfAoytvU'  ^t  ^TOftKoiy  f^tovTetv  rSi  vm" 
Ufcc6  To7;  orvyKpi/Acc(rt  ymo^ecr  (rxvrny 
^xf,  oYx  Wi  "sn^t  Toy;  tro^ovq  %xt  f*>ix^t 

T?f    iX'TPV^UalUq,    AlflfAOK^tTOg,   'ExiKCVPO^i 

(p^x^rnity  Tu  cafAXTt  o-vv^ix^^u^ofAivny, 
nv$xyo^xg,  Tiy^oirtii,  to  ^h  Xcytxh^ 
x^dxiTOfy  (jtxi  ya^  tJf  •J/yp^^v  ev  ^iof 
eeAX  s^yoy  tou  xtotcv  i7i6v  VTrx^j^uv)  to 
il  uXeyof,  ^6x^T09, 

227.  Succedere.']  Pierius  found 
se  condere  in  the  Roman  manu- 
script. 

228.  Si  quando,  &c.]  In  this  pa- 
ragraph the  Poet  speaks  of  the  two 
seasons  of  taking  the  honey,  and  of 
the  passionate  temper  of  the  bees. 

Aagustamr\  Most  editors  read 
angustarrii  as  Pierius  found  it  in  the 
Lombard  and  in  some  other  manu- 
scripts. It  is  angustam  also  in  all 
the  manuscripts  which  I  have  col- 


lated, except  one  of  Dr.  Mead's. 
But  Servius,  Grimoaldus,  Paul  Ste- 
phens, Heinsius,  Schrevelius,  and 
Masvicius  read  augustam.  It  Is  ov- 
gtistam  also  in  the  old  Nurenberg 
edition,  and  in  two  old  editions 
printed  at  Venice  in  folio^  in  1475 
and  1476. 

229-  Prius  haustu  sparsus  aqua* 
rum  ora  fove."]  This  passage  is  very 
variously  read.  Servius,  Grimo- 
aldus,  Heinsius,  Ruseus,  Masvicius, 
and  some  others,  approve  the  read- 
ing which  I  have  followed.  Both 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  have  haustus 
and  orefove,  which  are  admitted  by 
the  three  old  editions  quoted  in  the 
preceding  note,  and  by  Paul  Ste- 
phens, La  Cerda,  and  Schrevelius. 
Servius  says  sparsus  is  used  for  spat' 
gens,  one  participle  for  another, 
which  is  not  unusual  among  the 
poets.  The  construction  therefore 
will  be  Prius  fove  ora  haustu  aqua- 
rum  spar  gens,  First  gargle  your  mouth 
with  water  spirting  it.  The  same 
commentator  observes  that  some 
read  orefave,  an  expression  used  by 
the  ancients  to  command  a  religious 
silence,  as  ore  favete  omnes  in  the 
fifth  iEneid,  and  favete  Unguis  in 
Horace.  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation the  sense  will  be.  First 
sprinkling  them  with  a  draught  qf 
water,  observe  silence.  In  one  of  the 
Arundelian  manuscripts  it  is  ore 
fare,  which  I  suppose  was  intended 
for  orefave, 

230.  Fumosque  manu  pratende  «e- 
quaces.]  It  is  a  custom  to  drive  beet 
with  smoke.  Columella  speaks 
largely  on  this  subject. 
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Bis  gravidos  cogunt  foetus,  duo  tempora  messis,  52£!S  hSLy'f^S; 
Taygete  simul  os  terris  ostendit  honestum  mlS^ui^^^^yi 

Pleias,  et  oceani  spretos  pede  reppulit  amnes : 
Aut  eadem  sidus  fagiens  ubi  piscis  aquosi 


m  soon  ai  thePldadTafocte 
luw  ihewn  her  beauteoiu  face 
to  the.jcarth,  and  has  spurned 
the  despised  waters  of  the 
ocean:  or  when  the  same 
star,  flying  from  the  constei- 
latloa  of  the  watery  flsht 


S31.  Fcetus,']  The  commentators 
agree^  that  by  this  word  not  the 
young  bees  but  the  honey  is  meant. 

Duo  tempora  messisJ]  The  Poet 
seems  to  follow  Aristotle^  who  says 
there  are  two  seasons  of  making 
honey,  in  spring  and  in  autumn : 
Tjf  }t  rev  ffU?aT6§  f^yecciu  hrlc}  tutt^tl 
ihrify  itt^  »»l  fMrixn^tf.  Varro  men- 
tions three  seasons  j  the  first  at 
the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  the  se- 
cond about  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
mer, before  the  whole  constellation 
Bootes  rises,  the  third  after  the  seU 
ting  of  the  Pleiades  :  '*  Eximendo- 
''  rum  favorum  primum  putant  esse 
*'  tempns  vergiliarum  exortu ;  se- 
**  cundum  sestate  acta,  ante  quam 
**  totusexoriatur  Arcturus;  tertium 
"  post  vergiliarum  occasum.'*  Co- 
lumella mentions  the  twenty-second 
or  twenty-third  of  April,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June :  "  Tertio 
"  calendas  Julii  ventosa  tempestas. 
**  His  diebus  eadem  quae  supra. 
**  Sed  et  viciam  in  pabulum  secare 
'<  oportet .  .  .  alvos  castrare,  quas 
''  subinde  nono  quoque  aut  decimo 
**  die  ad  calendas  Maias  considerare 
•'  et  curare  oportet/*  Pliny  speaks 
of  May  and  July :  '^  Dies  status  in- 
**  choandi,  ut  quadam  lege  naturae, 
^'  si  scire  aut  observare  homines  ve- 
**  lint,  trigesimus  ab  educto  exa- 
**  mine :  fereque  Maio  mense  in- 
**  cluditur  hsec  vindemia.  Alterum 
''  genus  est  mellis  sstivi,  quod  ideo 
'^  vocatur  horaeum,  a  tempestivitate 
'*  prsecipua,  ipso  sirio  explendes- 
'^  cente  post  solstitium  diebus  tri- 
**  ginta  fere.'*  Palladius  places  the 
time  of  taking  .the  honey  in  June. 

S33.  Tcofgeteil^  Taygete  was  one 


of  the  Pleiades :  see  the  notes  on 
book  i.ver.  138,  and  221. 

The  Pleiades  rise  with  the  sun  on 
the  twenty-second  of  April,  accord- 
ing to  Columella  :  '*  Decimo  calen- 
^'  das  Maias  Vergilis  cum  sole  ori- 
«*  untur." 

I  cannot  help  observing  in  this 
place,  that  Addison,  in  his  transla- 
tion, has  given  warmth  and  lustre 
to  the  Pleiades : 

Twice  in  the  year  their  flow^iy  tolb 

begin. 
And  twice  they  fetch  their  dewy  hanreit 

in; 
Once  when  the  lovely  Pleiades  arise. 
And  ^AA  fresh  Iwtre  to  the  summer  skiett 
And  once  when  hast'ning  fh)m  the  wat*ry 

sign 
They  quit  their  stajdon,  and  fbrbear  to 

shine. 

And  yet,  in  his  letter  from  Italy> 
he  represents  them  as  a  northern 
constellation : 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  dime,  that 
lies 

tn  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies. 

Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  re- 
pine, 

Tho*  o*er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads 
shine. 

But  the  Pleiades  do  not  shine 
over  our  heads,  but  over  those  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Indians.  I  be- 
lieve the  Pleiades  being  called  the 
seven  stars,  occasioned  this  inge- 
nious author  to  mistake  them  for 
the  seven  stars  called  Charles's 
wain,  which  do  indeed  shine  over 
our  heads,  and  may  be  called  frozen, 
being  so  near  the  pole. 

^3.  Oceani  amnes,']  Thus  Ho- 
mer :  fi69  «»mm7». 

234.  Aut  eadem,   &c.]    It   has 
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rf'^SS^^^TO  Tristior  hybernas  cado  descendit  in  undas.  £35 

S'a^'m'JSSS^'Sm  Ulis  ira  modoin  supra  est,  Isesaeque  Tenennm 

bnfttbe  Tcnom    into   thcur 

'^Sitoti^^^SS^tS.  ^o™''^  inspirant,  et  spicula  caeca  relinquoDt 


dtftt 


SS^J^tibi^^^^fliSl  ^  Adfix8B  vcnis,  animasque  in  vulnera  ponunt 


been  already  observed^  in  the  note 
on  book  I.  ver.  221,  that  the  morn- 
ing setting  of  the  Pleiades  is  about 
the  latter  end  of  October^  or  begin- 
ning of  November. 

Sidm  fugiens  ubi  piscis  aquosir\ 
The  commentators  are  greatly  di- 
vided about  the  constellation  ^  which 
the  Pleiades  are  here  said  to  avoid. 
Servius  affirms  it  is  the  southern 
fish^  that  receives  the  water  of  Aqua- 
rius in  his  mouth,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  May : 

Againt  when  ^  the  southern  JUft  doth 

To  winter  teas  deteending  heavUp : 

Catrou  says  it  is  the  constellation 
Piscis:  "  fayant  la  presence  du 
''  signe  des  poissons.'*  He  observes 
in  his  note,  that  the  Pleiades  set  be- 
fore the  Fish  arise :  "  Les  Pleiades 
*'  se  couchent  avant  que  le  signe 
*'  des  poissons  se  leve."  La  Cerda 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he 
says  he  will  not  dispute  with  any 
one,  who  shall  suppose  it  to  be  the 
Dolphin.  Ruseus  contends  that  the 
Hydra  is  meant,  which  seems  to 
follow  the  Pleiades,  and  hang  over 
them.  Dryden  says  it  is  the  Scor- 
pion : 

Again  when  their  afixighted  quire  sur- 
veys 

The  wat'ry  Scorpion  mend  his  pace  be- 
hind. 

With  a  black  train  of  storms  and  winter 
wind. 

They  plunge  into  the  deep,  and  safe 
protection  find. 

The  setting  of  the  Pleiades  is  con- 
fessed to  mean  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober or  beginning  of  November, 
perhaps  the  eighth>  for  on  that  day 


Columella  says  they  set  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  according  to  the  same  auf- 
thor,  winter  b^ns  the  next.  This 
agprees  very  well  with  their  descend- 
iug  into  the  wintery  waters*  Now 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that 
the  constellation  which  they  avoids 
is  one  that  rises  in  the  morning 
about  the  same  time,  or  soon  after 
they  set.  The  Scorpion,  according 
to  Columella,  rises  on  the  thirteen^ 
of  December  :  *'  Idibus  Decemhris 
**  Scorpio  totus  mane  exoritur." 
This  is  in  favour  of  Dryden^  only  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  calling  the 
Scorpion  by  the  name  o{  piscis  aquit- 
sus.  The  Scorpion  is  no  fish,  nor 
is  its  usnal  habitation  in  the  water. 
The  Dolphin  rises  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December  :  "  Sexto  ca- 
'^  lendas  Januarias  Delphinus  io- 
''  cipit  oriri  mane."  The  sun  does 
not  enter  Aquarius  till  the  middle 
of  January,  nor  Pisces  till  the  mid- 
dle of  February.  The  Dolphin 
therefore  seems  to  be  the  constel- 
lation meant,  as  it  rises  sooner 
after  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades, 
than  any  other  fish  delineated  on  the 
sphere.  As  for  the  Hydra,  which 
Ruseus  thinks  is  the  constellation 
intended,  I  cannot  think  Virgil 
would  call  it  a  fish. 

9.SQ,  Iliis  ira  modum  supra  est^ 
He  now  assigns  a  reason  for  spirting 
water  and  smoking  them :  because 
otherwise,  being  animals  of  strong 
resentment,  they  would  revenge 
their  quarrel  on  the  person  who 
should  offer  to  assail  them. 

Pierius  found  fifper  instead  of  «*- 
pra  in  some  ancient  manuscripts. 

238.  AdfixtB  venisrj^  Pierius  found 
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wtam  mietaes  hyemon^  parcesque  ftituro, 
isosqae  animos,  et  res  miserabere  fractas; 
iffire  tbymo,  cerasque  reddere  inanes    241 
dubitet?  nam  saepe  favos  ignotus  adedit 
0^  et  lucifiign  congesta  cubilia  blattts, 


IMt  If  fim  are  afraid  of  a  luwi 
vdnter,  and  would  provide 
for  fbtnitf  •  and  take  pitf  on 
thalr  brokan  itreQgta*  and 
rataad  aflfidn.  yet  wbo  would 
betftatc  to  fumigate  thwi 
wldi  thyme,  ana  cot  awi^ 
the  empty  wan)  for  often 
the  dcufldng  tttaid  hai  eaten 


theoemba.andtfa( 

areftiU  of  oeetlet  that  wroid 

theUght, 


t^ 


i  vems  in  a  very  ancient  manii- 
f  and  admxoe  vents  in  the  ob- 
one.  It  is  (Mxa  in  venu  in 
r  the  Arundelian  manuscripts^ 
idfixa  in  venis  in  the  otber^ 
\g  qfixa  to  agree  widi  spicula, 
I  is  not  amiss. 

masque  in  vulnera  pofiuniJ]  'So 
I  with  one  of  the  Arundelian 
scripts^  and  Heinsins.  Pierius 
^bb  same  'in  the  Roman^  and 
manuscripts.  The  common 
ig  is  vulnere. 

3  said  to  be  a  vulvar  error^  that 
ose  their  lives  wiw  thdr  stines. 
U  Sin  duram  meiuest  SccJ]  Tne 
now  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
er  in  which  those  hives  should 
fated,  where  the  honey  is  not 
f  but  left  to  support  the  bees 
iter^  and  mentions  the  plagues 
afest  them. 

iuiesJ]  Pierius  found  metuens 
ae  ancient  manuscripts.  It  is 
ns  also  in  the  King^s  mana- 
. 

K  Contusosque.2   In  the  King's 
iKTipt  it  is  concussosque, 
9erabere.2  In  the  King's  ma^ 
ipt  it  is  miserabUe. 
I.   At  suffire  tkymo,]    Pierius 
I  aut  in  some  of  the  old  manu- 

8. 

e  sense  seems  to  be^  though 
hink  fit  not  to  benefit  yourself 
spriving  them  of  their  honey^ 
:  will  be  worth  the  while  to 
some  pains  about  preserving 

is  fumigation  is  recommended 
>y  other  authors.    Varro  says 


<( 
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it  should  be  twice  ot  thrice  in  a 
months  during  the  summer:  ^'Ver- 
no  tempore  et  sestiyo  fere  ter  in 
mense  mellarius  inspicere  debet 
fumigans  leviter  eas^  et  a  spinrci- 
tiis  purgare  alvum^  et  vermiculos 
"  ejicere. 

Cerasque  reddere  inanesj]  Servius 
seems  to  understand  the  Poet  to 
mean^  that  some  wax  should  be  cut 
into  small  pieces^  and  ffiven  the  bees 
for  nourishment ;  in  "vimich  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  May : 

Give  them  cut  waxe. 

But  he  is  certainly  to  be  understood 
of  taking  away  the  superfluous  wax, 
lest  die  empty  cells  should  afford 
room  for  noxious  animals.  Thud 
Columella:  ^' Higinius  quidem  in 
*'  eo  libro^  quem  ae  apibus  scripsit; 
'' Aristomachns^  inquit^  hoc  modo 
'^  succurrendum  laborantibus  exis- 
'^  timat :  Primum^  ut  omnes  vitiosi 
'^  favi  tollantur^  et  cibus  ex  integro 
"  recens  ponatur :  deinde  ut  fumi- 
"gentur." 

242.  Isnoius  stellio,']  The  stellio 
is  a  smalfspotted  lizaid^  called  also 
a  smfi.  The  Poet  calls  it  ignotus, 
because  of  its  creeping  into  holes 
and  comers. 

Adedit.']  Pierius  found  adhassU  in 
the  Roman  manuscript^  which  he 
takes  to  be  a  corrupt  reading. 

243.  Et.]  Et  is  left  out  in  some 
editions ;  but  Pierius  says  it  is  re- 
tained in  all  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

Lucifugis  blattis.']  The  bkUta  is  an 
insect  somedihig  like  a  beetle:  some 
3  D 
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the  drone  also  that  sits,  with- 
out Ubouring,  at  the  repait 
belonging  to  another,  or  the 
fierce  hornet  has  engaged 
them  with  unequal  arms,  or 
the  dreadful  race  of  moths, 
or  the  spider  hated  by  Mi- 
nerva hangs  her  loose  nets  at 
thdr  doors.  Tlie  more  they 
are  exhausted,  the  more 
ptdns  will  they  take  to  repair 
the  ruins  of  their  falling  fa* 
mlly,  and  will  fill  up  thdr 
cells,  and  form  their  combs 
of  flowers.  But,  seeing  life 
afflicts  bees  also  with  our  mis- 
fortunes, tf  thdr  bodies  sliall 
languish  with  a  sad  disease, 
whidi  you  may  know  by  cer- 
tain siens ;  immediately  the 
dck  change  their  colour;  a 
horrid  leanness  deforms  their 
countenances;  then  they 
carry  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
out  of  their  houses. 


Immunisque  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula  fucus, 
Aut  asper  crabro  imparibus  se  immiscuit  armis; 
Aut  dirum  tinese  genus,  aut  invisa  Minervae  246 
Laxos  in  foribus  suspendit  aranea  casses. 
Qiio  magis  exhaustse  fuerint,  hoc  acrius  omnes 
Incumbent  generis  lapsi  sarcire  ruinas, 
Compleburitque  foros,  et  floribus  horrea  texent. 
Si  veroy  quoniam  casus  apibus  quoque  nostros 
Vita  tulit,  tristi  languebunt  corpora  morbo, 
Quod  jam  non  dubiis  poteris  cognoscere  signis  j 
Continuo  est  aegfis  alius  color :  horrida  vultum 
Deformat  macies ;  tiim  corpora  luce  carentum 


take  the  cock-roch  to  be  the  hlatta. 
They  are  called  luciftigcB,  because 
they  do  not  appear  by  day-light. 

245.  Crabro,!^  The  hornet  is  an 
insect  like  a  wasp,  but  twice  as  big. 

Imparibus  armisJJi  This  insect  is 
too  large  and  strong  for  the  bees  to 
encounter  with  it. 

Immisaiit.]  In  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  it  is  miscuit, 

246.  Dirum  tineae  genus,]  Many 
read  durum:  but  Pierius  found  dirum 
in  most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts. 
In  the  King's,  the  Bodleian,  and  in 
one  of  the  Arundelian  manuscripts 
it  is  durum.  But  dirum  is  gener^y 
received.  Either  of  these  readings 
seems  to  be  good. 

The  tinea  is  the  moth,  that  eats 
garments  and  many  other  things. 

Invisa  Minervce  aranea.]  Arachne, 
a  Lydian  maid,  disputed  with  Mi- 
nerva the  preference  in  weaving 
tapestry.  Arachne  performed  her 
work  to  admiration.  But  as  she 
had  represented  in  it  the  crimes  of 
several  of  the  Gods,  Minerva  in  a 
rage  destroyed  it:  at  which  Arachne, 
bein^  grieved,  hanged  herself.  The 
Goddess  in  compassion  changed  her 
to  a  spider.  Thisfableis  related  in  the 
fifth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 


Servius  and  other  grammarians 
observe,  that  we  ought  to  write 
araneus,  in  the  masculine  gender: 
but  both  Virgil  and  Ovid  use  ara- 
nea, 

248.  Quo  magis  exkaustcB,  &c.] 
It  has  been  observed  by  the  .writers 
on  Agriculture,  that  if  the  bees  have 
too  much  honey  left  them,  they  will 
be  idle ;  whereas  if  you  leave  them 
but  little,  they  will  be  diligent  in 
repairing  their  loss. 

251.  Si  veroy  &c.]  He  speaks  of 
the  diseases  of  bees,  and  the  reme- 
dies for  them,  whence  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  give  a  beautiful  description 
of  a  plant,  which  he  calls  Amellus. 

According  to  Pierius,  the  oblong 
manuscript  has  sin  instead  of  si, 

254f,  Horrida  vultum  deformat 
macies,^  In  one  of  the  Arundelian 
manuscripts  it  is  difformat, 

Varro  observes,  that  a  rough  look 
is  a  sign  that  the  bees  are  sick,  un- 
less it  is  about  the  time  of  their  be- 
ginning to  work;  for  then  they  look 
rough  with  labour,  and  grow  lean: 
'^  Minus  valentium  signa  si  sunt  pi- 

losae  et  horridae,  ut  pulverulentae, 

nisi  opificii  eas  urget  tempus :  turn 

enim  propter  laborem  asperantur, 
''  ac  macescunt," 
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Exportant  tectis^  et  tristia  fiinera  ducunt. 
Aut  illae  pedibus  connexae  ad  limina  pendent, 
Aut  intus  clausis  cunctantur  in  aedibus  omnes, 
Ignavaeque  fame  et  contracto  frigore  pigrae. 
Turn  sonus  auditor  gravior,  tractimque  susur- 
rant,  260 

Frigidus  ut  quondam  sylvis  immurmffat  auster; 
Ul  mare  sollicitum  stridet  refluentibus  undis^ 
^stuat  ut  clausis  rapid  us  fornacibus  ignis. 
Hie  jam  galbaneos  suadebo  incendere  odores, 


and  make  nunanilul  prooa- 
ricnu.  Or  dse  they  hang  at 
the  entrance  with  cUnpiur 
feet,  or  all  of  them  lol^ 
witmn  thdr  closed  up  dootSm 
bdng  faint  with  hanger,  and 
sluggish  with  contracted  cold. 
Then  a  deeper  sound  is  heard, 
and  they  make  a  drawling 
hum ;  as  when'  a  cold  soom 
wind  sometimes  rustles  in  the 
woods,  or  the  troubled  sea 
naurmurs  at  the  reflux  of  the 
waters,  or  as  ftre  roars  in 
a  pent  up  fiimace.  In  thb 
case  1  would  advise  to  bum 
strong  scented  gaUxuium» 


256.  Tristia  Jknera  ducunt,]  Ari- 
stotle only  says  the  bees  bring  out 
those  which  die  in  the  hive:  T<^  Tf 

t^M,  Pliny  says  they  accompany  the 
dead  bodies  after  die  manner  of  a 
funeral  procession :  ''  Quin  et  mor- 
'*  bos  suapte  natura  sentiunt.  Index 
*'  eorum  tristitia  terpens^  et  cum 
'^  ante  fores  in  teporem  solis  pro- 
**  metis  aliae  cibos  ministrant^  cum 
*'  defimctas  progerunt^  funeranti- 
*'  umque  more  comitantur  exe- 
'*  quias."  Dryden  has  amplified 
what  the  Poet  says  of  the  funeral 
procession : 

And  crowds  of  dead,  that  never  must 

return 
To  their  lov'd  hives,  in  decent  pomp  are 

borne: 
Their  friends  attend  the  herse,  the  next 

relations  mourn. 

257.  Pedibus  connexce^  "  I  do 
''  not  think  that  a  cluster  is  meant 

in  this  place^  which  is  afterward 

mentioned  as  a  sign  of  joy :  it 
**  seems  rather  to  be  meant  of  a  few 
*'  bees,  which  being  either  dead  or 
*'  faint^  hang  by  their  feet  about  the 
''  entrance."     Ru-«:us. 

260.  Tractimque,']  In  the  Bodleian 
manuscript  it  is  tractuque. 

Frigidus  ut  quondam,  &c.]  For 
the  epithetyH^f^^  see  the  note  on 


book  iii.  ver.  279*     For  qiumdamy 
see  the  note  on  book  iii.  ver.  99. 

These  three   similies  are  taken 
ftom  the  fourteenth  Iliad : 

Oil^rf  B'aXAf^tts  xufiut  ri^n  ^aa  9«ri  xH^** 

Ovrf  9V(«s  rivffot  y*  "Otor)  (i^ofMt  euhfitUtUf 
Oufitof  i»  ^^ff^ns  ATI  r*  e*^ir9  xetttfitiv  Skfiv, 
Our    &nfAOS  rwr<ros  y*  vor)  ^^tfffh  vypitto^ 

fMurn 
*Hiruu,  o^Tt  fiiXi&ru,  ftiyet  fi^ifitras  ;^«Xi- 

iraiwv. 

Not  half  so  loud  the  bellowing  deeps  re- 
sound. 

When  stormy  winds  disclose  the  dark 
profound ; 

Less  loud  the  winds,  that  from  th'  ^olian 
hall 

Roar  through  the  woods,  and  make  whole 
forests  fall ; 

Less  loud  the  woods,  when  flames  in  tor- 
rents pour, 

Catch  the  dry  mountain,  and  its  shades 
devour. 

Mr.  Pope. 

Here,  as  Mr.  Pope  observes,  Virgil 
has  beautifully  softened  these  simi- 
lies, and,  by  a  kind  of  parody,  ap- 
plied them  to  the  buzzing  of  a  bc^ 
hive. 

Si/lvis,!  Pierius  found  salvos  in 
the  Lombard  manuscript. 

262.  Ut.]  Pierius  found  aut  in 
the  Medicean  manuscript.  It  is  aui 
also  in  the  King's  manuscript.  But 
tU  is  certainhr  me  true  reading. 

264.  Hie  J  In  the  King's,  and  in 
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tBdtopuit  te  homy  tiitwigh 
camit  of  fced,  Mftif  pemad- 
log  the  wtuybem,  and  io- 
viUK  them  to  their  wdl 
Inovmfood.  It  wfll  be  of 
•enrke  alio  to  add  thetaite 
of  ponadod  saUtt  and  dried 
jnoML  or  wine  thickened  orer 
thenre.  or  nMo*  ^fom  the 
ftytUan  Tiae,  and  Cecropian 
tbyme^  and  itiooijf  '*'T*f"*Tic 


Mellaqiie  araodineis  ioferre  canalibas^  ultro  265 
Hortantem,  et  fessas  ad  pabula  nota  vocantem. 
Proderit  ct  tunsam  gallae  admiscere  saporem» 
Arentesque  rosas,  aut  igni  pinguia  multo 
Defruta,  vel  psythia  passos  de  vite  racemos, 
Cecropiumque  tbymum,  et  grave  olentia  cen- 
tauill.  270 


€€ 
€€ 


one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts^  it  is 

Galbaneos  odores.]  See  the  note 
on  book  iSi.  ver.  41^. 

Columella  has  mentioned  Galba- 
num  and  the  other  medicines  here 
spoken  of^  which  he  seems  to  borrow 
from  Vurgil:  '*Nec  non  etiam  ille 
**  m(Hrbus  maxime  est  conspicuus^ 

qui  horridas  contractasque  carpit^ 

cum  frequenter  alise  mortuarum 
^  corpora  domiciliis  suis  efferunt, 
**  alise  intra  tecta,  ut  in  publico 
"  luctu,  moesto  silentio  toqpent.  Id 
'^  cum  accidit^  arundineis  infusi  ca- 
^^nalibus  offeruntur  cibi^  maxime 
'^  decocti  mellis^  et  cum  galla  vel 
"  arida  rosa  detriti.  Galbauum 
'*  etiam^  ut  ejus  odore  medieentur^ 
^'  incendi  convenit^  passoque  et  de- 
*^  fruto  vetere  fessas  sustinere." 

265.  Mella,]  We  learn  from  the 
passage  just  now  cited  from  Colu- 
mella^  that  the  honey  should  be 
boiled. 

267'  Tunsum.]  It  is  lonsum  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  one  of  Dr. 
Mead*s  manuscripts^  and  in  several 
of  the  old  editions. 

GallaJ]  The  gall  is  an  excres- 
cence or  nest  of  an  insect,  formed 
on  the  oaks  in  Italy^  after  the  same 
manner  that  oak-apples  are  in  Eng- 
land. All  parts  of  the  oak>  espe- 
cially the  galls>  are  astringent  ^  they 
are  very  proper  therefore  for  the 
purging,  to  which  bees  are  subject 
in  the  spring,  occasioned  by  their 
feeding  greedily  upon  spurge  after 


fi 
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their  winter  penury,  according  to 
Columella :  *'  Maximua  autem  an- 
"  nuus  earum  labor  est  initio  veris, 
''quo  tithymalli  floret  frutex,  et 
''quo  sameram  ulmi  promunt: 
"  namque  sicut  novis  pomis^  ita  his 
"  primitivis  floribus  Ulectse^  avide 
"  vescuntur  posthybemam  famem, 
"  nil  alioquin  citra  satietatem,  tali 
nocente  cibo>  quo  se  cum  affotia 
repleverint,  profluvio  alvi^  niii 
'*  celeriter  succufritur>  intereunt : 
"  nam  ettithymallus  migonun  qno- 
"  que  animalinm  ventrem  solvit,  et 
"  proprie  ulmus  apium." 

Admiscere.']  In  the  King's  ma- 
nuscript it  is  immiscere, 

268.  Arentesque,"]  In  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts  it  is  ardentesque, 
which  is  manifestly  wrong. 

269.  Psythia  passos  de  vite  race' 
mos,]  See  the  note  on  book  ii.  ver. 
93. 

270.  Cecropiumque  thymum.]  See 
the  notes  on  ver.  112,  and  177- 

Grave  olentia  centaurea.]  Lu- 
cretius has  tristia  centaurea.  This 
herb  was  so  called  from  the  centaur 
Chiron^  who  was  said  to  be  thereby 
cured  of  a  wound  accidentally  io« 
flicted  by  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny :  "  Centaurea  cu- 
"  ratus  dicitur  Chiron  cum  Hercu- 
"  lis  excepti  bospitio  pertractanti 
"  anna,  sagitta  excidisset  in  pedem^ 
^'quare  aliqui  Chironion  vocant." 
There  are  two  sorts  of  centaury, 
the  greater  and  the  less>  jwhich  have 
no  other  similitude^  than  in  the 
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Est  etiam  flkw  in  pratfe,  cm  noinai  amello  2^iSS5fSI^^ 

Feeere  agricola?,  &cilis  qujerentibus  herba.  C^^v^rob^folSl^d^ 

,  «.     i  -1  the  root,  which  comiitt  of « 

Namque  uno  logentem  toUit  de  cespite  sylvam,  g^J'^Jjli^,^! 

Aureus  ipse ;  sed  in  foliis,  quae  plurima  circum  SonfTS^^Sd'*®**"*" 
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bitterness  of  their  taste.  Tiie 
greater  is  cultivated  in  gardens^  the 
less  grows  wild  in  England  in  many 
places^  and  is  the  best  known. 

271*  E»t  etUtmJlos  in  pratia,  &c.] 
I  think  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  plant  here  described  is  the 
Aster  AtHcus,  or  parple  Itdiaa  Star* 
wort.  But  let  us  see  how  Yirgirs 
description  agrees  with  the  Aster  At^ 
Hau,  Ray  says  it  is  common  in 
the  uncultivated  valleys  of  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Narbonne.    ''Nascitur 

incuUis  et  asperis  convaUibus>  in 

Italia,  Sicilia,  et  Gallia  Narbo- 
^*  nensi  passim  obvius.*'  There- 
fore it  is  very  easy  to  be  found, /a- 
ciUs  quisrentibus  herba.  The  root 
consists  of  a  great  bunch  offibres,  as 
I  have  rendered  uno  de  cespite,  for  I 
take  cespes  in  this  place  not  to  sig- 
nify the  earth  or  turf>  but  radix  ces^ 
pitosa,  a  root  whose  fibres  are  thick 
matted  together  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  turf.  Non  de  terra,  sed  de  radice, 
says  Phylargyrius.  From  this  root 
arise  a  vast  number  of  stalks,  which 
Virgil  poetically  calls  a  great  wood, 
ingentem  sylvam.  The  flower  is  of 
that  sort  which  botanists  calls  a  ra^ 
diated  discous  flower:  the  disk  is 
yellow,  and  the  ray  purple.  To 
make  this  plain  to  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  botany,  1  have 
added  a  figure  of  this  plant.  A,  re- 
presents the  yellow  dids:,  which  Vir- 
gil calls  the  flower  itself:  aureus 
ipse.  B,  represents  the  rays  or  pur- 
ple leaves  which  surround  the  flower; 
foliis,  qua  plurima  circumfunduntur, 
vioUe  sublucet  purpura  nigra. 

Cut  nomen  amello.]  He  uses  the 
dative  case  here  after  the  manner  of 


the  Greeks;  as  in  other  places, 
"  Cui  nomen  lulo,"  and  "  Cui  Re* 
"  mulo  cognomen  erat.*' 

272.  Feeere  agricoke.]  The  Poet 
tells  us  AmeUus  is  a  rustic  name, 
not  that  by  which  it  was  known  at 
Rome,  and  among  the  writers  of 
natural  history. 

273.  Uno.]  It  is  tmo  in  one  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts,  and  in  se- 
veral old  printed  editions,  and  in 
most  manuscript  copies,  according 
to  Pierius :  but  uno  is  generally  re^ 
ceived,  as  the  true  reading. 

274.  Aureus  ipse,  &c.]  Virgil 
plainly  speaks  of  the  flower,  as  be- 
ing golden  or  yellow,  which  Colu- 
mella mistook,  not  being  acquainted 
with  this  herb  himself;  for  he 
makes  it  a  yellow  shrub  with  pur- 
ple flowers  :  *'  Optime  tamen  facit 
''  ameUi  radix,  cujus  est  frutex  lu* 
*'  teus,  purpureus  flos.'*  Rueus 
rightly  interprets  this  description  of 
Virgil :  ''  Quippe  uno  e  cespite  eri- 

git  magnam  copiam  caulium  :  au- 
reus ipse  est,  sed  purpura  violas 
nigricahtis  sublucet  in  foliis,  quse 
*'  multa  in  orbem  ambiunt  floscula.*' 
But  our  translators  have  greatly 
erred :  for  May  represents  the  leaves 
of  the  stalk  as  being  purple : 

For  from  one  roote  he  spreads  a  wood 

of  boughes, 
Whote  many  leaves,  although  the  flower 

be  gold. 
Black  violets  dimme  purple  colour  hold* 

Addison  has  very  much  deviated 
from  the  sense  of  his  author : 

A  mighty  spring  works  in  its  root,  and 

cleaves 
the  sprouting  stalk,  and  shews  itself  in 

leaves! 


te 


€€ 
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withagreatnumber  of  leaves, 
which  are  purple,  like  violets. 
The  altars  of  the  gods  are 
often  adorned  with  wreaths 
of  these  flowers.  It  has  a 
bitterish  taste.  The  shep- 
herds gather  it  in  the  open 
valleys,  and  near  the  wincung 
stream  of  the  river  Mdla. 
B(m1  the  roots  of  this  herb  in 
the  best  flavoured  wine,  and 
place  baskets  full  of  them  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  hive.  But 
if  the  whole  stock  shall  faSi 
any  one  on  a  sudden,  and  he 
shall  not  know  how  to  repair 
his  loss  by  a  new  family,  it 
will  be  time  to  unfold  the 
memorable  discovery  of  the 
Arcadian  master. 


Funduntur,  violse  Bublucet  purpura  nigras.  275 
Saepe  deum  nexis  ornatse  torquibus  arse, 
Asper  in  ore  sapor.     Tonsis  in  vallibus  ilium 
Pastores,  et  curva  legant  prope  flumiua  Mells. 
Hujus  odorato  radices  incoque  Baccho^ 
Pabulaque  in  foribus  plenis  appone  canistris. 
Sed  si  quern  proles  subito  defecerit  omnisf 
Nee,  genus  unde  novffi  stirpis  revocetur,  habebit^ 
Tempus  et  Arcadii  memoranda  inventamagistri 


The  flow'r  itself  is  of  a  golden  hue, 
The  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue. 
The  leaves  shoot  thick  about  the  flow'r, 

and  grow 
Into  a  bush,  and  shade  the  turf  below. 

Dryden  took  the  folia  quce  plurima 
circumfunduntur  to  be  the  branches 
of  the  plant : 

For  from  one  root  the  rising  stem  be- 
stows 

A  wood  of  leaves,  and  vVlet  purple 
bougTis: 

The  flow'r  itself  is  glorious  to  behold. 

And  shines  on  altars  like  refulgent 
gold. 

Dr.  Trapp  supposes  the  stem  to  be 
golden,  and  the  leaves  to  be  purple  : 

For   from  one  turf  a  mighty  grove  it 

bears  : 
Its  sietn  of  golden  ?nic,  but  in  its  leaves. 
Which  copious  round  it  sprout,  the  purple 

teint 
Of  deep-dy'd  violets  more  glossy  shines. 

275.  Vioku  nigrcc.]  The  com- 
mon violet.  It  is  called  black,  from 
its  dark  purple  colour.  Thus  Theo- 
critus :    KU}  TO  7oV  ftiXxV  IvTt. 

277.  Tonsis  in  vatlibus.']  Servius 
interprets  this  non  sylvosis.  "  Unde," 
says  he,''estcontraintonsimontes." 
La  Cerda  takes  it  to  mean  after 
mowing:  *'  Cum  valles  jam  sunt 
"  tonsae,  et  demessa3  segetes."  Ser- 
vius's  sense  agrees  best  with  the 
account  which  Ray  gives  of  the 
place  where  it  grows.  Rua^us  fol- 
lows La  Cerda,  rendering  this  pas- 


sage in  prails  demessis.     Dr.  Trapp 
adheres  to  this  interpretation. 


the  swains. 


In  new  mow'd  vales,  near  Mella's  wind- 
ing stream 
Gather  this  herb. 

Though  perhaps  it  may  mean  in 
valleys  where  cattle  have  grazed  /  for 
iondeo  is  used  for  grazing  3  as 
*'  Tondent  dumeta  juvenci." 

278.  Flumina  Mell<e.']  One  of  the 
Arundelian  manuscripts^  and  the 
Cambridge  manuscript  have  it 
Amellcc.  La  Cerda  reads  Mete. 
There  are  several  rivers  of  this 
name;  but  that  which  Virgil  means 
here  is  a  river  of  Lombardy. 

280.  Appone.]  Pierius  tells  us 
that  it  is  expone  in  the  Roman^  and 
some  other  manuscripts. 

281.  Sed  siquem  proles,  &c.]  The 
Poet  having  already  spoken  of  the 
ways  of  driving  noxious  animals 
from  tlie  bees,  and  of  the  method  of 
curing  their  diseases,  now  proceeds 
to  describe  the  manner  after  which 
the  total  loss  of  them  may  be  re- 
paired, which  he  tells  us  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians. 

Si  quern.]  Pierius  found  siquidem 
in  the  Mcdicean  and  other  ancient 
manuscripts.  I  find  it  also  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  in  one  of  the  Arunde- 
lian manuscripts,  and  in  some  printed 
editions. 

283.  Arcadii  magistri.']     The  Ar- 
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Pandere»  quoque  modo  caesis  jam  ssepe  juvencis  b^^^hTve^oftra^lcS^*??^* 
Insincenis  apes  tulerit  cruor,  altius  omnem  285 
!£xpediain  prima  repetens  ab  origine  famam. 
Nam  qua  Pellaei  gens  fortunata  Canopi 


pro- 
duced from  tiidr  corrupted 
gore,  I  shall  mention  the 
whole  story  at  large,  tracing 
it  back  from  its  nrst  source. 
For  where  the  happy  nation 
of  PellaBau  Canopus 


cadian  master  is  Aristaeus.     See  the 
note  on  ver.  31/. 

287.  Nam  qua  Pellai  &c.]  These 
seven  verses  have  greatly  exercised 
the  skill  of  the  commentators^  who 
have  given  very  different  interpre- 
tations of  them.  La  Cerda  con- 
tends, that  the  Poet,  in  the  three 
first  lines,  describes  Egypt  3  and  in 
the  rest,  Persia.  That  the  three 
first  relate  to  Egypt,  is  universally 
agreed :  the  difiiculty  consists  in 
solving  the  other.  He  takes  the 
amnis  devexus  db  Indis  to  be  the  In- 
dus, to  which  Ptolomy  has  assigned 
seven  mouths,  as  well  as  to  the  Nile. 
Now  as  the  Indus  does  without 
doubt  descend  from  the  Indians  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  it  really  presses 
the  borders  of  Persia,  and  as  it  has 
seven  mouths,  he  thinks  it  agrees 
better  with  the  Poet's  description 
than  the  Nile,  between  which  and 
Persia  all  Arabia  is  interposed.  As 
for  ver.  29I,  he  gets  clear  of  that  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  it  not  to  be 
genuine,  and  excluding  it  from  the 
text*  Hardouin  also  understands 
the  Poet  to  speak  of  the  Indus,  but 
retains  the  verse  which  La  Cerda 
rejects.  He  observes,  that  there 
was  an  island  called  Prasiane, 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 
as  the  Delta  was  by  those  of  the 
Nile.  He  derives  the  name  of  Pra- 
siane from  v^tiri^y  viridis,  and  thence 
imagines,  that  Virgil  meant  this 
island  by  viridem  JEgyptum,  Huet 
opposes  his  learned  countryman  ^ 
and  understands  the  whole  passage 
to  relate  to  Egypt.  As  for  the  Nile 
being  derived  from  India,  he  tells 
us  it  was  the  universal  opinion  of 
'    the  ancients,  that  this  river  rose  in 


India,  which  he  conBrms  by  the  au- 
thority of  Alexander,  who  thought 
he  had  found  the  source  of  the  Nile^ 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Indus.  Ru- 
aeus  also  rejects  the  Indus,  inter- 
preting the  whole  passage  concern- 
ing the  Nile,  deriving  it  from  the 
Ethiopians,  who  were  called  In- 
dians by  the  ancients.  He  inter- 
prets 

Quaque  pharetraUs  vicinia  Persidis  urget^ 

'*  where  the  countries  bordering 
*'  on  the  quivered  Persians  touch 
''  Egypt."  These  countries,  he  says, 
are  Arabia,  S3n'ia,  &c.  all  which  are 
comprehended  by  the  poet  under  the 
name  of  Persia,  because  they  were 
all  subdued  by  Cyrus,  and  his  son 
Cambyses,  Catrou  proposes  a  new 
solution  of  this  difficult  passage.  He 
supposes  Virgil  to  mean  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile,  the  lower  Eg3rpt 
in  the  three  first  verses,  the  upper 
Egypt  in  the  two  next,  and  the  source 
of  the  Nile  in  the  two  last,  conclud- 
ing with  ver.  294,  whidi  plainly 
shews  that  the  Poet  intended  to  de- 
scribe only  one  coimtry.  For  my 
own  part,  I  take  Virgil,  by  all  that 
he  has  here  said,  to  mean  only  a  de- 
scription of  the  Delta,  or  lower 
Egypt.  Canopus  is  the  west  angle 
of  that  triangular  region,  Pelusiumis 
the  east  angle,  being  nearest  to  Per- 
sia, and  the  south  angle  is  the  point, 
where  the  Nile  is  divided,  to  form  the 
Delta.  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
what  has  been  said,  in  the  following 
notes  on  the  particular  expressions. 
Pelkm  Cofiopi.']  Strabo  tells  us, 
that  this  city  was  so  called  from  Ca- 
nopus the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  who 
died  there,  and  that  it  is  a  hundred 
and  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Alex-* 
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SSSS^iitti*t.^*SU'  AccoKt  eflFuso  stagnantem  flumiiie  NUnm, 

ronndl^t S^JSk fidd^  Et  circum  pictis  vebitur  sua  rura  faselis ; 

painted  galleys ;  and  where  .    .    .      t*       . ,.  ^ 

the  river  that  flows  down  Quaoue  pharetratsB  vjcinia  FeradiB  urget.    290 

even  from  the  sun-burnt  In-  ^'      ^        *^  o    -» 

SXa?S^S'feS3z2  Et  Tiridem  iEgyptum  nigra  foecundat  arena, 

green  Egypt  with  black  ooze. 


andria:  HdfJoffifiTrixtflf^xcnKmi 

hvtrtf,  hnifvfuf  KMftiiw  rtlv  MtftXtUv 
xvCf^fitrdtf^  d'jrtB'MdrFf  ttvri^t*  Pella, 
according  to  the  same  author,  was 
accounted  the  metropolis  of  Mace- 
donia, being  the  birth-place  both  of 
Philip  and  Alexander:  T«f  21  lltA- 

wttr^l2ct.  The  city  Canopus  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  most  considerable 
mouths  of  the^le,  being  the  near- 
est to  the  city,  which  Alexander 
built  in  Egypt,  and  called  from  his 
own  name  Alexandria.  Therefore 
Virgil  describes  the  west  side  of 
the  Delta,  by  calling  it  the  Pellaean 
Canopus,  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bournood  of  Alexandria. 

Gensjbrtunata.']  The  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Egypt  are  called  hap- 
py on  account  of  itie  great  fertility 
of  their  country. 

288.  Accolii  effuso  stagnantem 
Jlutnine  Nilum.']  Strabo  teUs  us, 
that  when  the  Nile  overflows,  the 
whole  country  is  covered  with  water, 
except  their  habitations,  which  are 
built  either  upon  natural  hills,  or 
upon  banks  raised  by  art,  which  at 
that  time  have  the  appearance  of  so 
many  islands:  *£»  21  rtug  tintfodrwi 
rev  Ni/Aov,  xeiXtnmrAi  vSnt,  xai  ^rsA«- 

yf^**'  ^^^^  *'■*'''  ^t^i^wf  ttvreu  y  hr] 
Xi<ptt¥  ccvTc^viff,  n  xttftelrtff  72pwreUy 
^oXug  TS  «|<oAoyo<  xtci  xHfuu,  fna't^6va'eti 

290.  Phareiratce  vicinia  Persidis,] 
The  Persians  were  famous  for  rid- 
ing, himting,  and  shooting  arrows. 
We  are  not  to  understand  the  Poet 
in  this  place,  as  speaking  of  Per- 
sia strictly  so  called,  which  was 


bounded  on  the  west  by  Susiant 
and  Media,  on  the  north  by  Parthia, 
on  the  east  by  Caramania,  and  on 
the  soutli  by  the  Persian  gulph,  but 
of  the  empire  of  those  people  ex- 
tended by  Cyrus.  Xenophon  teOs 
us  that  great  monarch  left  behind 
him  an  empire  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  mare  erythrasum,  on  the  north 
by  the  Black  sea,  on  the  west  by 
C3rpru8  and  Egypt,  and  on  the 
south  by  Ethiopia :  K«i  ht  r^vrw  f)p 
«(%«»  ii^ilfyf  tivrS  v^t  ta  fih,  i  ^jv^ 
^ctXarrtt*    fr^   «^xT«f   M,    •   EyfjUHf 

Here  then  we  see  plainly  how  the 
Nile  may  press  the  borders  of  Per- 
sia, since  tne  Persians  had  extended 
their  dominion  as  far  as  to  Egypt 
The  Poet  had  before  spoken  of  the 
west  side  of  the  Delta  under  the 
name  of  Canopus:  and  now  he 
expresses  the^ast  side,  or  Pelusian 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  bordering  (m 
the  empire  of  the  Persians.  Catrou 
finds  some  colonies  of  Persians 
seated  on  each  side  of  the  Upper 
Egypt,  which  he  thinks  the  Poet 
means  in  this  verse. 

291.  Firidem  Mgyptumr\  Har- 
douin  thinks  the  epithet  viridis, 
applied  to  Egypt,  is  cold  and  in- 
animated  :  this  being  added  to  an- 
other observation,  that  Virgil  does 
not  use  to  be  guilty  of  such  tan- 
tology>  as  to  make  a  double  de- 
scription of  the  same  place,  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  Poet  must  speak  of 
two  different  countries.  Then  find- 
ing mention  in  Pliny  of  a  triangular 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
he  ventures  to  affirm,  that  Viral 
meant  this  island  by  viridem  M- 
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livei]^  ru^ns  jseptem  disciirrit  in  ora^ 


9ild  DOttring  along  dividei  it- 
self mto  seven  mbuths : 


tm,  because  it  resembled  the 
r  Egypt  or  Delta^  in  its  trian- 
r  shape^  and  that  the  epithet 
Is  is  only  a  translation  of  Pra- 
.  But  viridU  is  by  no  means  a 
epithet  for  Egypt,  being  very 
er  to  express  me  great  fertility 
lat  country,  when  overflowed 
be  Nile.  As  for  the  island 
ane,  Pliny  does  not  say  it  is 
^ular.  1  do  not  find  any 
ion  of  it,  except  in  the  twenti- 
hapter  of  the  skth  book,  where 
ys  it  is  a  veiy  large  island,  and 
there  is  another  near  it  named 
e :  *^  Amplissimam  insulam 
dens,  quae  Frasianenominatur, 
aliam  minorem  quae  Patale.'^ 
ir  Patale,  he  says  in  the  next 
;er,  that  it  is  triangular :  '*  Sed 
e  sunt  aliae,  Patale,  quam  sig-* 
icavimus,  in  ipsis  faucibus  Indi 
|uetra  figura  ccxx.  M.  pass, 
tudine.*'  But  he  no  ¥^ere 
any  thing  of  its  greemiess  or 
Ity.    And  to  me  it  appears  a 

violence  to  make  Virgil  call 
Indian  islands  green  Egypty  be- 

one  Q^  them  resemmes  it  in 
),  and  the  other  is  derived  from 
•eek  word  signifying  greeny 
!i  et3rmology,  however,  is  not 

certain,  since  the  learned 
r  himself  confesses  in  another 
,  that  Prasiane  is  derived  firom 
lame  of  the  inhabitants,  who 

called  Prasii :  *^  Prasiane,  a 
isiis,  Indi  amnia  acoolis,  quo- 
a  ditionis  fiiit^nomen  invenit*" 
IT  the  imaginary  tautology,  it 
bem  u}bserved  already*  that 
\  does  not  describe  the  «ame 

twice ;  but  only  distinguishes 
Kty  by  describing  the  two  sides 
e  tnangle,  within  which  it  is 
ined. 
f^a  arena,"]    La  Cerda  thinks 

words  are  a  proofs  that  Virgil 


did  not  mean  Egypt,  because  the 
soil  of  the  Nile  is  ooze,  and  not 
sand.  But  arena  is  frequently  used 
for  any  sort  of  soil;  and  besides  it 
has  been  observed  by  travellers  of 
the  best  credit,  that  the  natural  soil 
of  Egypt  is  sand. 

292.  Septem  discurrU  in  orar^ 
The  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile  are 
so  very  famous,  and  so  frequently 
spok^i  of,  that  it  may  seem  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing  here 
concerning  them.  But  as  the  sense 
of  this  passage  very  much  depends 
on  a  right  understanding  of  the 
form  of  the  lower  Egypt,  I  shall 
follow  the  description  given  of  it 
by  Strabo.  This  famous  geogra- 
pher observes,  that  the  Nile  flows 
directly  northward,  from  the  borders 
of  Ethiopia,  till  it  comes  to  the 
Delta,  wnere  being  divided  as  from 
a  vertex,  it  makes  a  triangular 
figure :  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are 
two  channels  of  the  Nile,  running 
down  on  each  side  of  it  to  the  sea  ; 
that  on  the  right  hand  to  Pelusium, 
and  that  on  the  lefl  to  Canopusand 
Heraclium:  and  the  base  is  the 
sea-coast  between  Pelusium  and 
Heradium^  Thus  the  island  is  en- 
compassed by  the  sea,  and  two 
channels  of  the  Nile;  apd  is  called 
Delta,  because  it  resembles  the 
Greek  letter  A :  *AifI  y^  r&t  Al^^t^ 

TFtxMt  Ti^^yivy,  fit  ix*  ti&tiug  x^U  ^- 
^/•tf  AgXr«.  ur  \x\  lu^v^nt  «xt^ifMVH 
ymnu  xt^o^h  «^«rf  Au  ror  roTdv  rwhw 

^ctXairmff  Td  fMv  h  h^tZ  iiit  xttrit  IIn- 

ydiCoy,  iuu  Td  frXnvto*  'H^wtXMfy  ^^mw- 

y6^tvMtiHf*  fidnf  ^l  w  9r«(«Xi«y  rhtt 
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S^SX'tiSS!  ViSS  Usque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  India :      293 
thit  ^k "^nb^fed^^m *k  Omnis  in  hac  certam  regio  jacit  arte  salutem. 

Exiguus  primum,  atque  ipsos  contractus  ad  nsus 


narrow  compacs  for  this  pur- 
pose: 


cfutcmrtt^  r«v  oxift^tr^,  A  little  af- 
terwards he  sets  down  the  names 
of  the  seven  mouths  of  this  river : 
MfTtf  21  o-rifiet  r«  JSLavt/oachit  60t<  ri  B«A- 

yoMv T«f  }f  <btv(rnxS  avtd^mt  rk 

TMof  rcf  Iln?i»u9'Mxit^  I  wonder 
none  of  the  commentators  have 
proposed  the  Ganges,  as  the  river 
nere  meant;  for  Virgil  himself, in 
the  ninth  ^neid»  describes  it  a» 
having  seven  mouths  like  the  Nile: 

— ^— — «-^—  Medio  dux  agmine  Tur» 


nu8 


Vertitur  anna  tenens,  et  toto  ireitioe 
supra  est. 

Ceu  septem  surgeru  sedatis  amnibut  tUiut 

Per  taciturn  Ganges:  aut  pingui  flu- 
mine  Niliis, 

Cum  refluit  eampis,  et  jam  se  condidit 
alveo. 

293.  Coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab 
TndisJ]  Huet,  to  solve  the  difficuky 
of  the  Nile's  being  said  to  flow 
from  the  Indians^  nas  discovered, 
that  the  ancients  imagined  the 
source  of  the  Nile  to  be  in  India 
properly  so  called,  which  doctrine 
he  supports  by  a  relation,  that 
Alexander  thought  he  had  found  it 
in  India.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  a  received  opinion  in  Virgil's 
time.  For  Strabo  informs  us, 
that  Alexander  himself  was  con- 
vinced of  his  error.  When  Alex- 
ander, says  he,  saw  crocodiles  in 
the  Hydaspes,  and  Egyptian  beans 
in  the  Acesine,  he  fancied  he  had 
found  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and 
prepared  a  fleet  in  order  to  invade 
Egypt  that  way.  Bat  he  soon 
found  it  was  impossible  to  put  it  in 
execution;      For  there  are    many 


rivers  and  dangerous  channels  be- 
tween, and  above  all  the  ocean,  inta 
which  all  the  rivers  of  India  emptj 
themselves,  and  then  there  is  Aria- 
na,  and  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
gulphs,  and  all  Arabia  and  Tro^o- 
d3^ca :  'AAi(«y^£«v  V  it  filf  rS  i}«« 
0^  K^Mctl^u'K^vi  iocfTA,  h  2i  r«  'Am* 
nn^  KvdfMvi  Alyvieri^vs,  iv^itftifm  il» 
%au  Ttis  rov  NfiAdtf  «>iy»^,  fuU  ^ru^ 
trxivmfyr^tu  mX«f  fl$  t«v  Alyinfrw,  if 
Tf  7FT»ftM  rtirm  fti^t  ixurt  frXtvwU 

%'^Sr6f,  Uf  if  hdi^ottrit  •!  'ifisx^i  wtSnH 
frtrttffi,  iieurti,  i  'A^utni^  xai  •  Ha^ 
trtK^i  xiXiFf,  9uci  a  ^A^tHotH,  ^tai  mvtn  i 
'A^mIom,  *U4  i  T^tiy}MiuTMi.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  so  absurd  an  opinion^  if 
any  did  entertain  it,  since  it  is  easj^ 
to  prove  that  the  Ethiopians,  from 
whose  country  the  Nile  is  allowed 
to  descend,  were  frequently  called 
Indians  by  the  ancients.  Thus  our 
Poet  himself,  in  the  eighth  ^neid» 
mentions  Indians  among  the  nations 
that  assisted  Anthony  and  Qeo- 
patra: 

■     Omnis  eo  terrore  iEgyptus  et 
Indut, 
Omnis  Arabs,   omnes   verterunt   terga 
Sabffii. 

Here  the  Indians  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  the  Ethiopians,  for  it 
does  not  appear,  that  there  were 
any  oriental  Indians  in  that  army. 

294.  Omnis  regie,']  By  theae 
words  the  Poet  plainly  shews  that 
he  has  been  speaking  only  of  one- 
country. 

295.  Exiguus  primum,  &c.J  It 
was  the  general  opinion  of  anti- 
quity, that  bees  were  produced  from 
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Eligitur  locus ;  hunc  angustique  imbrice  tecti  SUS'iof  ^'^  ^oA 

Parietibusque  premunt  arctis,  et  quatuor  addunt,  i^^ri^u  obtuiue  l£u 

Quatuor  a  Tentis  obliqua  luce  fenestras.  u«y«k^j»™r™ 

Turn  vitulus,  bima  curvans  jam  comua  fronte,  tf.lj^tioVi^^ui'uf'S? 

Quseritur;  huic  geminse  nares,  et  spiritus  oris  mmiib;  md  when  he  ii 

Multa  reluctant!  obstruitur,  pla^sque  perempto  ^^^"^t&.''»dtag''thS; 

Tunsa  per  int^ram  solvuntur  viscera  peUem.  Spf'iid'^puf^.Jri^ulSB 

f,.  ..  .        ,  ,.  .       ,  ..         him,  thyme  ind  fte*  arti. 

oic  positum  ID  clauso  linquunt,  et  ramea  costis     thu  i»  dnne  wiim  the  » 
Subjiciuntfrsgmenta,thjiDum,casiasquerecentes.  bijji^ii^ 
Hoc  geritur,   zephyris    primum    impellentibus  [„.„_ 

undas,  S05 

Ante  novis  rubeant  quatn  prata  coloribus,  ante 
Garrnla  quam.tignis  nidum  suspendat  hirundo. 


the  putrid  bodies  of  cattle.    Varro  "  young  lion  roared  against  him. 

aajs  tbey  are  called  tSmyJuu  by  the  "  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 

Greeks,    because  they  arise  from  "  mightily  upon  him,  and  he  rent 

putrified  bullocks  :    "  Denique  ex  "  him  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid 

"  hoc  putrefacto  nasci  dulcissimos  "  .  .  . .  and  after  a  time  ....  he 

"  apes  mellis    metres,  a  quo  eas  "  tnmed  aside  to  see  the  carcase 

"  Grteci  fitvyimt  appellant."     And  "  of  the  lion,  and  behold  there  was 

in  another  place  he  mentions  their  "  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  honey  in 

rising  from  these  putrid  animals,  "the  carcase,  of  the  lion."     It  is 

and  quotes  the  authority  of  Arcbe-  not  however  to  be  imagined,  that 

laus,  who  says  bees  proceed  from  insects  ere  generated  from  a  putre- 

bullocks,  and  wasps  ^m  horses ;  Action.     The  truth  is,  such  cai^- 

"  Apes  nascuntur  partim  ex  apibus,  cases  are  a  proper  receptacle  fOr 

"  parttm  ex  bubulo  corpore  putre-  their    young;    and    therefore   the 

"  ftcto.     Itaque  Archelaus  in  epi-  female  parent  chooses  tiiere  to  lay 

"  grammate  ait  eas  esse  her  eggs,  that  the  warmth  of  the 

,  .. sA  ft.„pi^  -.«,.^-  rf.».  fermenting  juices  may  help  to  hateh 

"  Idem  :  SOI.  ObtlTuitur.)     Fulvins  Ursi- 

■   „., ,     ,.           ,      ,        „    ,  Dua  says  it  is  obsuitur  in  the  old 

"Ti*."™"^ '"""'''*  Coloti^mMusorift. 

304.  Thgmum.]    See  the  note  on 

Above  all,  we  have  the  authority  of  ver.  122. 

the  holy  Scriptures,  tiiat  bees  will  CtuuM.]     See  the  note  on  book 

proceed  from  the  putrid  carcase  of  ii.  ver.  S13. 

an  animal.     For,  as  we  read  in  the  SOS,  Zeph^Ttt  primum  impeUcnli* 

fourteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  bm  vndai.']     This  wind  is  said  by 

Judges,  "Samson  went  down,  and  Pliny  to  begin  to  blow  about  the 

"  his  father,  and  his  mother,  to  eighth  of  February.    See  the  note 

"  Timnalh,  and  came  to  the  vine-  on  book  iii.  ver.  973. 

"  yards  of  Timasth  t  and  beboM  a  307.  Hirundo.]    The  time  of  the 
3BS 
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In  the  mean  time  ^e  moi»> 
timet  gnrowing  vrarm  in  his 
tenderoonet,  fennents;  and 
animals*  wonderful  to  behold« 
are  formed,  at  first  vdthout 
jEeet,  but  in  a  little  while  hav- 
ing alw  buzzing  wings,  and 
continoally  more  and  more 
try  the  thin  air :  till  at  last 
they  burst  out  lilce  a  shower 
ponring  from  the  summer 
dodds ;  or  like  arrows  driven 
from  the  impelling  string, 
when  the  light  Parthi- 
an$  enter  into  the  battle. 
What  god,  O  ye  Muses,  who 
invented  thb  art  for  us? 
whence  did  this  new  ejcpe- 
riente  of  men  take  its  rise? 
The  shepherd  Aristaeus  flying 
Irom  Pendan  Tempe, 


Interea  teneris  tepe&ctus  in  ossibns  humor 
^staati  et  visenda  modis  animalia  miris,      SOD 
Trunca  pedum  primo,  mox  et  stridentia  pennis 
Miscentur,  tenuemque  magis  magis  aera  carpunt; 
Donee,  ut  sestivis  e£fusu8  nubibus  imber^ 
Erupere ;  aut  ut  nervo  pulsante  sagittse. 
Prima  leves  ineunt  i^i  quando  prodia  Parthi, 
Quis  deus  banc,  Musffi,  quis  nobis  extudit 
art^n  ?  315 

Unde  nova  ingressus  hominum  experieatia  cepit? 
Pastor  Aristaeus  fugiens  Peneia  Temper 


swallows  coming  is  said  by  Colu- 
mella to  be  about  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-third  of  February:  '^  De- 
'^  cimo  Calendas  Martii  leo  desinit 
'^  occidere,venti  septentrionales^qui 
'^  vocantur  ornithise,  per 'dies  tri- 
*^  ginta  esse  solent^  turn  et  hirundo 
**  advenit :"  and  «*  Septimo  Ca^ 
^^  lendas  Martii  ventosa  teippestas^ 
"  hirundo  conspicitur/-'  Pliny  says 
it  is  on  the  twenty- second  :  ''  Oc- 
'^  tavo   calendas  Martii  hirundinis 

''  VISUS. 

311.  Tenuemque  magis  magisJ] 
The  King's,  the  Bodleian,  one  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts,  and  most 
of  the  old  editions  have  tenuem 
magis  ac  magis.  In  the  other  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts,  it  is  tenu- 
emque magis  ac  magis,  where  que  is 
redundant. 

Carpunt']  Pierius  found  captant 
In  an  old  manuscript,  which  reading 
is  countenanced  by  frigus  captabis 
opacum,  and  by  captavit  naribus 
auras* 

312.  Ut.]  It  is  et  in  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts. 

313.  Erupere;  aut  u^]  Pierius 
found  eripuere  in  some  ancient  ma-* 
nuscripts,  and  in  others  erupere 
velut.  The  last  reading  he  thinks 
more  sweet,  and  the  former  more 
jiumerous.     In  one  of  the  Arun- 


delian  manuscripts  it  ia  vetei,  and 
in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  vel  ut, 

314.  Parthu]  See  the  note  on 
book  iii.  ver.  31. 

315.  QjELxs  deus,  &c]  The  Poet 
concludes  the  Georgicks  with  the 
fable  of  Aristffius,  which  indudei 
that  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  This 
paragraph  contains  the  complaint 
of  Aristaeus  for  the  loss  of  hia  bees, 
and  his  mother's  permission  to  him 
to  enter  the  sources  of  the  rivers. 

Extudit.]  In  the  Bodleian,  one  of 
the  Arundelian,  and  in  both  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts,  it  is  excudiU 

317.  Pastor  Aristaus.']  I  have 
already  said  something  of  Aristsos, 
in  the  notes  on  ver.  14.  of  the  first 
Georgick ;  but  as  the  fable  of  him 
takes  up  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  fourth,  I  shall  say  something 
more  of  him  in  this  place. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Apollo,  though  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres^ 
makes  him  the  son  of  Bacchus: 
^^  Aristaeus,  qui,  ut  Graeci  feruntf 
"  LiberiJlliuSf  inventor  olei  esse  di- 
^^  citur,  una  cum  Libero  patre  apud 
*'  illos  eodem  erat  in  templo  conse- 
'*  cratus."  And  yet  Cicero  himself^ 
in  his  third  hook  de  Natura  Deorum, 
allows  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo: 
*'  Aristseus^  qui  olivse  dicitur  in* 
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AmlsMs,  at  ftma,  spibas  morboqae  fiuneqae,       ^i!^S!ii?^1ilSSSt 

m  •     •        1  •  ^      :i  A^*^'^  •  itood  mounilul  at  the  Mcnsii 

Tristis  ad  extrena  sacrum  caput  adsUUt  ainmsf    hevi  of  the  iiiii«  ttiMm. 

grievoudycomplamiag;  and 

Malta  querens,  atque  hac  affittus  voce  parentem :  SSthSfS!^''(rSSto 
Mater  Cyrene^  mater,  quae  gurgitis  hujus     321  ^^^^^^^^"^^ 


**  ventor,  Apollinis  filius."  He  was 
bom  in  Libya^  whither  Apollo  trans- 
ported his  mother^  in  order  to  enjoy 
faer,  according  to  Pindar :  Mvy  3*  fv- 
^T^iifiMf  wirtui  vm  A£tm  )i|fr«i  ivkAm 

•  •  •  .  Tdtfi  wmitc  ftj^tu f^yt9 

b  w6Xv^vott  AiZtms,  He  married 
AutonoS  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
by  whom  he  had  Acteon.  After  the 
death  of  this  son,  beiog  informed 
by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  that  he 
should  receive  divine  honours  in 
the  island  Cea,  he  removed  thither, 
where,  o£Fering  sacrifice  to  Jupiter, 
he  obtained  the  ceasing  of  a  plague, 
and  was  therefore  honoured  by  them 
as  a  god  after  his  death.  He  is 
aaid  also  to  have  visited  Arcadia, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Thrace,  in  all 
which  countries  he  was  adored,  for 
haying  taught  mankind  the  uses  of 
oil  and  honev,  and  the  manner  of 
curdling  milk.  The  scene  of  the 
£ible,  as  it  is  here  related  by  Virgil, 
18  placed  in  Thessaly. 

PeruSa  Tempe.']  Tempe,  as  Viras 
observed  in  the  note  on  book  ii. 
ver.  4S9,  is  used  by  the  poets  to 
express  any  pleasant  plain;  but 
bere  the  epithet  PeneSa  plainly  de- 
termines, that  the  real  Thessalian 
Tempe  is  meant.  The  river  Peneus 
rises  in  l^ndus,  a  great  mountain 
df  Thessaly,  and  flows  through  the 
de%htfnl  pluns  of  the  Thessalian 
Tempe.    Thus  Ovid : 

"       -  ^ 

Ibifc  nemiit  HsmoniaB,  pnenipta  quod 

vndique  daudit 
Sylya;  vocant  Tempe:  per  quae  PenSus 

^imo 
EAiBOs  Pindo  spuxnosiB  volvitur  undis ; 
Di^eetuqiw  giavi  tenues  ai^tantla  fimiM 


Nubila  conducit,  sununasque  aspergoe 

sylvas 
Impluit;    et  sonitu  plus  quam  vicina 

fatigat. 

A  pUatatU  grove  trUMn  MmonAa  growth 
CaSTi  Tempe;  which  high  ragged  d^ffk 

inclotet 
Through  this  Peneus,  pouted  from  Pi»» 

dus,  ravesy 
And  from  ihe  bottom  rowkSf  wUhfxunBig 

tsaves^ 
That  by  steep  down-falls  iumbimgfrom  on 

hie^ 
Ingender  mlfCr,  whit^  smoke4ike,  upward 

fie. 
That  on  the  dewy  tops  of  trees  distUi, 
And  more  than  neQhbouring  woods  with 

noisesfO, 

Sakdts. 

Theocritus  also  mentions  the  beetu* 
tifitl  Peneian  Tempe  and  Pindu^ 
together: 

"B  xmrk  UtfuS  tc«Xk   Tiuma,  n  mtvk 

319'  Extremu^  Pierius  found 
extremum  in  some  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

Ctqmt.']  Some  understand  this  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river;  but  that 
was  near  Tempe,  where  Aristaeus 
was  supposed  to  dwell.  He  for« 
SQok  the  plains,  and  retired  to  the 
springs  of  the  river,  and  the  moun- 
tain Pindus. 

321.  Mater  Cyrene.]  Virgil  makes 
Cyrene  the  daughter  of  Peneus; 
but  Pindar  makes  her  the  daughter 
of  Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapithss^ 
son  of  the  Naiad  Creusa,  by  Peneus: 
Mvf4f  iffUljunt  ^  Tf  ydftof  fu^/km 

ixXstf  r^vrdtuf  lit  fittnXtvs,  f|  'OjcmumI 
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why  did  yoa  bear  me  de-' 
tested  by  the  fktet,  and  yet 
sprung  from  the  glorknii  race 
c^  gods,  if,  as  you  pretend| 
Tliymbrsean  Ap<dlo  is  indeed 
my  father?  or  whither  is 
your  love  for  me  fled?  why 
did  you  bid  me  hope  for  hea- 
ven i  See,  I  lose,  whilst  you 
are  my  mother,  even  tliis 
glory  of  mortal  life,  which 
trying  all  things  I  had  scarce 
struck  out  from  the  diligent 
care  of  fruits  and  cattle.  But 
proceed,  and  with  your  own 
hand  root  up  mj  happy 
groves:  set  hostile  fire  to  my 
stalls,  and  destroy  my  har- 
vests :  bum  down  my  plant- 
ations, and  exercise  a  strong 
Ull  against  my  vines  j  if  you 
have  talcen  such  great  offence 
at  my  praise.  But  his  mother 
heara  the  vdce  under  the 
bed  of  the  deep  river:  the 
Nymphs  were  carcUng  the 
Milesian  wool,dyed  with  a  full 
sea-green  colour,  around  her : 
both  Drymoand  Xanthe,  and 
Ligea  and  Phyllodoce, 


Ima  tenes,  quid  me  prseclara  stirpe  deorain^ 
Si  modo,  quein  perhibes,  pater  est  Thymbrseas 

Apollo, 
Invisum  fatis  genuisti  ?  aut  quo  tibi  nostri   324 
Pulsus  amor?  quid  me  caelum  sperare  jubebas? 
En  etiam  hunc  ipsum  viiae  mortalis  honorem 
Quem  mihi  vix  frugum  et  pecudum  custodia 

solers 
Omnia  tentanti  extuderat,  te  matre  relinquo. 
Quin  age,  et  ipsa  manu  Felices  erue  sylvas : 
Fer  stabulis  inimicum  ignem^  atque  interfice 

messes:  330 

Ure  sata^  et  validam  in  vites  molire  bipennem ; 
Tanta  meae  si  te  ceperunt  taedia  laudis. 
At  mater  sonitum  thalamo  sub  fluminis  alti 
Sensit :  earn  circum  Milesia  vellera  Nymphse 
Carpebant,  hyali  saturo  fiicata  colore :  335 

Drymoque,  Xanthoque,  Ligeaque,  Pbyllodoce- 

que, 


?iiXi*  Kg6o«e*'  trticrif  Tctixg  ^vyeirii^.  Al- 
most the  whole  ninth  Pythian  ode 
is  taken  up  with  the  account  of 
Cyrene,  of  which  I  shall  give  an 
abstract.  This  beautiful  young  lady 
was  educated  by  her  father,  in  the 
valleys  of  Pindus.  Her  whole  de- 
light was  in  hunting  wild  beasts^ 
which  greatly  tended  to  the  secu- 
rity of  her  father's  cattle,  Apollo 
happened  to  see  her  fighting  with 
a  lion,  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  carried  her 
into  Africa,  where  she  was  delivered 
of  our  Aristaeus^  and  gave  her  name 
to  the  famous  city  Cyrene. 

323.  Thymbraus  Apollo,]  Apollo 
had  this  surname  from  Thjmabra, 
a  town  of  Troas,  where  he  had  a 
famous  temple. 

3^8.  Extuderat]  In  the  King's, 
one  of  the  Arundelian  manuscripts* 


and  in  some  of  the  old  editions,  it 
is  excuderat:  in  both  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts  it  is  excuterat, 

331.  Bipennem^  The  hipennis  is 
a  sort  of  bill  with  two  edges. 

334.  Sensit^  Pierius  found  seniii 
in  some  ancient  manuscripts. 

Milesia  vellera,']  See  the  note  on 
book  iii.  ver.  306. 

335.  Hyali.]  This  colour  is  a  sea^ 
green,  or  glass  colour,  t>«A«;  signify- 
ing glass. 

S36.  Drymoque,  &c.]  The  poets 
deem  fond  of  making  long  catalogues 
of  nymphs ;  as  may  be  seen  in  He- 
siod,  Homer,  and  others. 

Ruaeus  gives  the  following  ety- 
mology of  their  names:  Drymo 
from  ^^vfccg,  a  wood  of  oaks ;  Xantbo 
from  |*yd?,  yellow  or  golden ;  Liges 
from  XtyiM,  canorous;  Phyllodoce 
from  ^vhMf,  a  leaf^  and  h^tfim,  I 
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Ccesariem  effusac  niddam  per  Candida  colla: 
Nes£ee^  Spioque,  Thaliaque,  Cymodoceque, 
Cydippeque,  et  flava  Lycorias;  altera  virgo, 


httving  thdr  ahiniiig  hair  dif • 
ftued  over  their  snowy  necka ; 
Nesaee,  and  Spio,  and  Thalia, 
and  Cymodoce,  and  Cyd^pe, 
ahd  golden  Lycorias,  the  one 
aviii:in. 


take;  Nesaee  firom  vna^,an  island; 
Spio  from  rru^Vy  a  den;  Thalia 
from  ^dxx$ty  I  flomish;  Cymodoce 
from  xvfMi,  a  wave,  and  ^^6fMu, 
I  take ;  Cydippe  from  xv^c^,  glory, 
and  /Wo;,  a  horse ;  Lycorias  from 
AvK«;,  a  wolf;  Clio  from  »Xu'tt,  I 
praise ;  £ph3n:e  from  ^v^t*,  I  water; 
Opis  from  «y,  S^»i  a  comitenance ; 
Deiopea  from  Kioi,  ardent,  and  o^/, 
%iF^,  a  voice.  Dryden  has  added 
epithets  to  several  of  these  names, 
which  are  not  warranted  either  by 
the  original,  or  their  etymologies : 

Spio  with  Drymo  hrowmt  and  Xanthe 

And  tweet  Phyllodoce, 

Opis  the  meekf  and  Deiopda  proud, 

Nisea  lofty, 

Thaiha,  joyous,  Ephyre  the  sad, 

Grimoaldus  has  given  a  large 
paraphrase  on  all  these  names,  which 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  translate: 
*'  In  the  first  place  Drymo,  so  called 
'*  from  a  grove  of  oaks.  Then 
''  Xantho,  named  either  from  a 
yellow  colour,  or  from  a  river  of 
Troy  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
''  called  also  Scamander.  After- 
''  wards  Ligea,  who  had  her  name 
*^  from  the  sound  of  flowing  waters, 
«'  or  from  a  tree  or  herb,  ^ed  by 
*'  the  Greeks  Ligeon.  Then  Phyl- 
''  lodoce,  so  called  from  receiving 
"  leaves.  And  Nesaea,  who  had 
«'  her  name  either  from  spinning, 
'*  swimming,  or  washing.  Speio 
^'  also,  so  called  from  dens  and  ca- 
"  vems  of  rivers.  Thalia  also, 
*'  named  from  greenness,  joy,  and 
<f  mirth.  And  Cymodoce,  so  called 
^  from  receiving  and  quieting 
*'  waves.  Also  Cydippe,  a  riding 
<V  virgin,  who  had  her  name  from 


"  the  excellence  and  glory  of  her 
**  horses.  Also  Lycorias,  .who  was 
"  married,  and  had  the  manners  of 
*'  a  wolf.  And  Clio,  who  uses  to 
*'  bring  praise  and  glory  to  men. 
"  And  her  sister  Beroe,  who  retain- 
'*  ed  the  name  of  an  old  woman  of 
'*  Epidaurus,  into  whom  Juno 
'*  changed  herself,  to  persuade  Se- 
*'  mele,  to  entreat  of  Jupiter,  that 
*^he  would  appear  to  her  with  his 
**  fuU  glory.  Ephyre  also  was  pre- 
**  sent,  from  whom  the  city  Corinth 
^^  took  its  ancient  name.  Opis 
"  also,  a  nymph  full  of  care  and 
'^  consideration.  There  was  Asian 
*^  Deiopeia  also,  a  warlike  and 
'^  strong  viraga  And  lastly  Are- 
*^  thusa,  a  huntress,  and  companion 
"  of  Diana,  who  took  her  name 
^^  from  a  Sicilian  foimtain,  who 
throwing  away  her  arrows  fled 
from  Alpheus  pursuing  her." 
SS6.  Pkyllodoce.l  In  both  the 
Arundelian,  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts,  it  is  PhyUdoce.  In  Dr. 
Mead's  other  manuscript  it  is  PhiL' 
lidoce. 

338.  Nescee,  &c.]  This  verse  is 
omitted  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
scripts :  and  in  some  others,  accord- 
ing to  Pierius,  and  Fulvius  Ur- 
sinus. 

Cymodoce,]  In  one  of  the  Arun- 
delian manuscripts  it  is  Cynodoce. 

339*  Cydippeque  etjlava  Lycorias,} 
In  the  King's,  the  Cambridge,  one 
of  the  Arundelian  manuscripts,  and 
in  the  old  Nurenberg  edition  it  ia 
Cydippe  et  flava  Lycorias,  Pierius 
found  Cydippeque  et  fl>ava  Lycorias 
in  the  Lombard  manuscript,  which 
he  thinks  is  Virgil's  manner.  This 
reading  is  generally  admitted. 


u 


u 
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riJ^c'S"h^flSf  fib^u^'Sf  Altera  turn  primoBLuciiusexpertalabores:  S40 
h['iM«!t»ch'Si^ht^'^  Clioqne  et  Beroe  soror^  Oceaattides  ambs^ 

£SSi«S;S' wT™  Atque  Ephyre,  atque  Opis,  et  Asia  Detopea; 
cl^^«>iniutn»tev^  Et  tandem  poiiUs  velox  Arethusa  saeittis. 

ore  of  VulcJn,  inT  Ihe  de-  ^i  i 

cetn  of  tun,  ud  hii  9o»i  Inter  quai  curam  Clvmene  narrabat  inanem  345 

Ibdb,  »nd  Hiumnitci]  the  t  J 

S^STf^TJT'chliSi.'wffiE  Vulcani,  Martiaque  dolos,  et-dulda  furta: 
M^fl^'«^r:^^th^  cimieS  Aque  Chao  densos  divuni  numerabat  amotes. 
K''SSSrt  ^iST".S^'i  Carmine  quo  captse,  dum  fusis  mollia  penea 
j™j*oni4«itatidT,i«y  Devolvant;  iterum  matemaa  impuUt  aurea 

Lactus  Aristfei,  Titreisque  sedilibus  omnes   3S0 


343.'  El  Atia  D^opm.]  Paul  Ste< 
pbens  anil  Schrevelius  read  atque 
AtiaDe'iopea.  Some  rend  alque  jitia 
a  Deiopaa,  making  Asia  and  DeTo- 
peiar  two  nymphs.  Buti  believe^na 
is  an  adjective,  meaning  that  ate  be- 
longed to  the  Asian  jen :  see  the 
note  on  book  i.  ver.  383. 

344.  Tandem  POfUit  velox  Are- 
tkusa  sagittis.']  The  nymph  Are- 
thusa,  according  to  the  fable,  was 
the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris, 
and  one  of  Diana's  companions. 
Being  pursued  by  the  river  god  Al- 
pheus,  she  was  changed  into  a  foun- 
tain by  Diana. 

345.  Curam  Clvmene  narrabat  in- 
anem Vulcani,  Ac]  This  story  of 
the  amour  of  Mara  and  Venus,  and 
their  being  caught  in  a  net  by  Vul- 
can, is  aung  by  Deraodocua,  in  the 
eighth  Odyssey.  The  Poet  calls 
Vulcan's  care  vain,  either  because 
it  did  not  hinder  the  lovers  from 
enjoyment,  or  perhaps  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  song  in  Homer,  the 
discovery  of  Mars  seemed  to  be  en- 
vied by  the  gods : 

'Ef^nT^  v;iriii«i>  SnaiAiii  u'llt'^ritL- 


'Ef/aU  ilk  iih, !» 


'TfOJi  I*  ilrtfi^in  9i>),  wSrai  n  Simifi, 
Avrif  lywr  iSiti/ti  vw^  ;i;;iirfl 'Afgilnf 
'ai  if*^  li  U  yi^Uw  ifr'  UiaiiTiri  9u^ 

— — He  who  gilds  Ihe  skies. 

The  gBj  Apollo  thus  to  Hennes  eria, 
Wou'dat  thou  cDchain'd  like  Han,  oh 

Hermes,  lie 
And  bear  the  shame  like  Man,  to  share 

the  joy? 
0  envied  shame !   (the  sniiling  joulb 

Add  thrice  the  chains,  and  thrice  in«e 

firmly  bind ; 
Gaze  all  ye  gods,  and  ev'iy  goddess  gaie, 
Yet  eager  I  vould  bless  the  sweet  dis- 

Lond  laugh  the  leat. 

Mr.  PoFE. 

347-  Ague  Chao?^  According  to 
Heaiod,  Chaos  was  before  the  other 
gods ;  and  from  him  the  rest  were 
generated : 

'Ht»i  liif  trf^TnTn  'X.dii  j-Siir'. 

'E*  X>iM   1"  '£{iUt   «   l^>Jnti  rt  Via 

Numerabat^  It  is  nomifiaf  in  one 
of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts,  and  in 
the  old  Venice  edition  of  1476  and 
1483. 

350.  VUreUque  mUlUnii.]   In  Uw 
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Obstupaere :  sed  ante  alias  Arethusa  sorores        SSfrda^SS  th?SStr  *I 
Prospiciens,  summa  flayum  caput  extulit  unda,    ab?^ethe  tope^the  waters 

— ,  ,       -^  .  ^  ,  and  caUedfhxn  afar  ;Ottster 

jjit  procul:  O  iremitu  non  frustra  externta  tanto*  cyrenc,  not  in  vain  astonished 

^  o  '    at  80  great  a  wailmg ;   jout 

Cyrene  soror;  ipse  tibi  tua  maxima  cura  ^^^^^'^^l^'t 

Tristis  Aristseus  Penei  ffenitoris  ad  undam  3$5  n»^  father Ipeneus'uidcaiis 

,   ,  .         ,.    .  yo«  c™«*  ^y  name.    Henct 

Stat  lachrymans,  et  te  crudelem  nomine  dicit.      !!if..?°***^.J?**'*°«  her oHihi 

•^  '  smitten  with  a  new  dread* 

Huic  percussa  nova  mentem  formidine  mater,      hS? to°tS;' lui^a^Jilftl 

Di  «  n      Ml*  1*      •  i*  him  to  touch  the  thresholds 

uc  ai^e  due  ad  nos:  las  illi  hmma  divum  of  the  gods.  At  the  same 

^  time  she  commands  the  deep 

Tangere,  ait :  simul  alta  jubet  discedere  late         ^^^Yh'to  SriSd'thJ wa^ 
Flumina,  qua  juvenis  gressus  inferret:  at  ilium  upilk^lmSSmim^and'nJ 

y^  ^      ,  .«.  .  .  1^^,     ceived  liim  into  its  vast  bo- 

L/urvata  in  montis  faciem  circumstetit  unda*  S61  som,,and  admitted  him  under 

"  the  river.  And  now  admiring 

Accepitque  sinu  vasto,  misitque'sub  amnem.         Mdth?S^^'*JeStaS******'* 
Jamque  domum  mirans  genetricis,  et  humida 
regna, 


King's  manuscript  it  is  vt^retf  giio^ue  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the 

sedibus.  sources  of  the  several  rivers. 

352.  Flavum.']  Pierius  reads  jo/a-  Servius   observes^   that  what  is 

cidum:  but  he  is  better  pleased  with  here  said  is  not  by  a  poetical  liberty^ 

fixvum,  which  he  found  in  most  of  but  is  taken  from  the  sacred  mys« 

the  ancient  manuscripts.  teries  of  the  Egyptians.     For  on 

S55,  Penei  geniiorisJ]    We  have  certain   days  sacred   to   the  Nile, 

peen  already,  that  Peneus,  according  some  boys,  bom  of  holy  parents, 

to  Pindar^  was  the  grandfather  of  were  delivered  to  the  nymphs  by 

Cyrene.  the  priests.    Who,  when  they  were 

557*  Huic.']  In  one  of  the  Arun-  grown  up  and  returned  back,  related 

delian^  one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manu-  that  there  were  groves  under  the 

scripts,  and  in  some  old  printed  edi-  earthy  and  an  immense  water  con- 

tions^  it  is  hinc.  taining  all  things^  and  from  which 

S59-  Discedere.]   It  is  deseendere  every  thing  is  procreated.  Whence, 

in  one  pf  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts.  according  to   Thales^   Oceanumque 

S6l.  Curvata  in  montis  Jadem.']  patrem  rerum. 

Tliua Homer:  Homer  makes  the  ocean  to  be 

Xv^^^ir,  tt^iyh*  n  ^K  ,                     fi»^i^iira»  ^y»  04im  MM- 

Thus  also  Ovid :  >£$  ,;,i^  mWc;  vm-m^  »«}  ««r«  Si- 

Cum  mare  surrexit;   cumuluique  im-  k«)  t^^rir  «e5nsi  »«}  f  e«^«r«  i^xpi^m^ 

mams  aquarum  /          *                *           '      * 
In  montis  speciem  curvaii,  et  crescere 

visus.  7%»  eternal  oceans  from  tchose  fountahu 

fUno 

S6S.  Jamque  domum,   &C.]    This  The  teat,  the  rivers,  cmd  the  springe  le» 

fuoagraph  contains  the  entrance  of  kw* 

Aristaeus  within  the  earth,  and  hit  Ma.  Von, 

$w 
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•od  Um  UdcM  dmt  sp  In  deott 
wad  the  loaiMiiiig  grovei,  he' 
wtOt  alODg,  and  aaomidiedat 
the  ▼artmoCkn  of  Uie  watera, 
himrwtjtd  allthetlvewj^- 
Ipii  under  the  nrlli  in  cffiiBr* 
ipEplacei.  PhttfoandLycui, 
ttd  the  heed  whence,  sreat 
Adpeta  flnt  bieakt  larth» 


father  Tjrber,  and 

whence  the  floodi  of  Anio, 
fadHymait  loiindinff  over 
tile  looEti  and  MyiianCalciitt 


S^uncisque  lacas  ckui08»  luootqne  ioiiante% 
Ibat,  et  ingenti  motf  stapefiu^tus  aquarum^  S6$ 
Omnia  sub  magna  labeotia  flomiim  terra 
Spectabat  diversa  locis,  Phasimque,  Lycumqa^ 
Et  caput,  unde  altus  primum  se  erumpit  Enipeusy 
Unde  pater  Tibermus,  et  unde  Aoieoa  fiuentay 
Sakosumque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  CaiGu% 


But  Plato,  whom  Virgil  seems  to 
fellow  here,  as  he  did  before  con- 
oerning  the  soul  of  the  world,  sup- 
poses all  the  rivers  to  rise  from  a 
greiit  cavern,  which  passes  through 
the  whole  earth,  and  is  called  by 
the  poets  BarathHim,  and  Tartarus : 

rm  wMn^Sf  T«^r«(ar  xtxxiiuta'tf.  This 
opinion  of  Plato  is  largely  opposed 
by  Aristotle,  in  his  second  book  of 
Meteorology;  Td  it  Iv  ^euittn  yi- 
y^ttfiftkm  zrtpi  Tf  rm  v6reifMv  »xi  rn^ 
^ttxMnsi  «2vvetTCf  irit.  The  doctrine 
however  of  a  subterraneous  abyss 
of  waters  has  been  of  no  small  use 
to  some  modern  philosophers  in  the 
construction  of  their  theories. 

S67,  Phasimque  Lycumque.]  These 
rivers,  according  to  Strabo,  are  two 
of  the  most  famous  of  Armenia,  and 
fall  into  the  Black  sea :  n«T«^«/  il 
wAf/ovs  fiif  unv  Iv  1^  X^^^*  yft^^tfM- 
rtlUt  2t  ^tia-ii  filf  iuti  Avx«;^  ug  rit 
IIorTM^y  hcwiiriofltg  ^etXttrlecv,  ('Embto- 
v6ini§  y  urri  rev  Avxdv  rihn  QiPftM^flet 

*A^ei^n6*     us   ii  rhf  'E^v^^eiv   0  rt  Ev- 

368.  Primum  se  erumpit  Enipeiis.'] 
Pierius  found  primum  se  rumpit  in 
the  Roman  manuscript:  and  pri" 


mum  erumpU  m  that  oblong  on^ 
whiclv  Potnppnius  Lsetus  used  to 
call  his  darling;  also  In  the  Medi<» 
cean  it  had  been  altered  frpm  the 
same  reading.  I  find  primus  erupU 
in  the  King's  manuscript,*  praaidii 
erupit  in  one  of  Dr.  Mead's,  and  pri- 
mum  96  erupit  in  the  Cambridge  ma- 
nuscript, and  in  the  old  Vemoe  edi- 
tion (tf  1475. 

Pierius  found  Enip^^eiis  in  some 
old  manuscripts.  It  is  Eniihau  in 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's. 

Enipeus  is  a  river  of  Thesssly 
flowing  through  Pharsalua,  and  M- 
ing  into  Peneus,  according  to  Strabo : 

vuXm  pvfi;,  uq  vh  *A7Fiiimf  zrtt^nlodMiU, 
0  y  ug  rh  Ilnfuif, 

Homer  calls  this  river  the  divine 
Enipeus^  and  the  beautiful  streams 
of  Enipeus : 

<I>n  il  K^fi^6f  ytffn  t/AfUveu  AUxHtu, 
^H  zrolatfMV  n^tii'^ar  *Efiirti^  B'UtM 

369.  Pater  riberinus.']  The  Ty- 
ber,  on  the  banks  of  which  Rome 
is  built. 

One  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts 
has  caput  instead  of  paterm 

Aniena  Jluenta.]  The  Anio  is  a 
river  of  Italy. 

370.  Hypanis.]  The  Hypanis  is 
a  river  of  Scythia.* 

Mysusque  Cdicus.]  The  Ca!ciifl 
rises  in  Mysia. . 
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Et  gemina  auratus  taurino  comua  vultu       S71 
Eridanus ;  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis. 
Postquam  est  in  thalami  pendentia  pumice  tecta 
Perventum ;  et  nati  fletus  cognovit  inanes     375 
Cyrene ;  manibus  liquidos  dant  ordine  fontes 
Germans,  tonsisque  ferunt  mantelia  villis. 


and  EiidaniM  IuitIiik  the  fiice 
of  a  bull  with  gilded  boms; 
than  which  no  river  nuhet 
more  violently  through  the 
fndtful  fields  into  the  shining 
sea.  After  he  was  arrived 
under  the  roof  of  the  cham- 
ber hanging  with  pumice 
stones,  and  (Srene  knew  the 
vain  lamentations  of  her  son  s 
her  dsters  in  order  pour  pure 
water  on  his  hands,  and  bring 
smooth  towels: 


371.  Gemina  auratus  taurino  cor^* 
nua  vultu  Eridanus,]  The  Eridanus^ 
called  also  the  Po^  is  a  great  and  fa- 
mous river  of  Italy.  It  is  common 
with  the  poets  to  represent  great 
rivers  with  the  face  of  a  bull. 

373.  /w  mare  pitrpureumJ]  Vic- 
torinus^  according  to  Servius^  ima- 
gined the  Poet  to  mean  the  Red 
sea :  a  monstrous  supposition ^  that 
a  river  should  rise  in  Italy^  and  have 
its  outlet  near  India.  Purple  is  an 
epithet  frequently  given  to  the  sea 
by  the  ancients.  See  the  note  on 
book  iii.  ver.  359. 

Effluit,]  I  follow  Heinsiusj 
though  injluit  is  the  common  redd- 
ing. Pierius  found  effiuit  in  the 
Roman  and  other  most  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts. 

374.  Postquam  est,  &c.]  This 
paragraph  contains  the  reception  of 
Aristseus  by  his  mother,  her  instruc- 
tions, and  the  character  of  Proteus. 

375.  Perventum  et  natijletus.]  In 
the  king's  manuscript  it  is  Perven" 
turn  nati  Jlentes;  where^en^es  is  ma- 
nifestly a  mistake. 

Inanes!^  Servius  says  tliese  la- 
mentations were  vain,  because  they 
were  moved  by  things  easy  to  be  re- 
paired, in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Grimoaldus  and  La  Cerda.  Ruaeus 
interprets  inanes,  immoderatos:  but 
on  what  authorijty  I  do  not  know. 
'  376.  Manibus  liquidos  dant  ordine 
fontes.]  Dare  aquam  manibus  is  a 
frequent  Latin  expression.  Thus 
our  Poet  again  in  the  first  iBneid : 


Dant   famuli  manibus  Ijmphas,  Cere- 

remque  canistris 
Expediunt,   tonsisque    ferunt  mantelia 

viUis. 

377.  Tonsisque  ferunt  mantelia 
villis.]  It  is  commonly  spelt  man- 
tilia:  but  Heinsius  and  Masvicius 
read  mantelia,  which  I  find  also  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  one  of  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts.  Vossius  also 
prefers  mantelia,  and  observes  that 
this  word  is  written  mantelum,  manm 
tellum,  and  mantelium.  He  also 
quotes  a  comment  of  the  Servius  of 
Fabricius,  for  it  is  not  in  that  of 
Daniel,  which  I  have  by  me^  wherein 
Servius  observes,  that  Varro  called 
them  mantelia,  as  it  were  manutenia, 
and  that  Plautus  used  mantelium, 
and  laucilius  mantelia :  ''  Varro  ap- 
^'  pellat  mantelia,  quasi  manutenia. 
^^  Cseterum  Plautus  hujus  singulare 
**  mantelium  posuit  in  Captivis : 

**  Nee  his  sycopbantiis,  nee  fucis  uUum 

*'  mantelium  inveniam. 
<*  Lucilius  autem  mantelia  dicit : 
*'  I  Mappasy-mantella,  merum* 

"  que, 

'^  quae  Graeci  ^y^vocvocant.'*  Vos- 
sius farther  observes^  that  there  is 
probably  an  error  in  this  note  of 
Servius,  and  that  it  should  be  manum 
teria,  rather  than  manutenia,  be- 
cause  Varro  derives  it  a  tergendo^ 
and  not  a  tenendo ;  "  Mantelium 
*'  quasi  roanuterium,  ubi  manus 
"  terguntur,'*  says  Varro. 

Mantelium  certainly  signifies    a 
towel,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
3  F  2 
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secure  Vestam; 
reloxit. 
indpH  qm,  d86 


wimmm 


of 

i#  cloth,  wUdb 
iNMni  Of  <li|ipgd|y  lor  tlw 
itoolliiitii  wMlddicagy,  Oaraii^ 
#Mf  fPfK  puponbly  of  Ubo  mow  sort 
wraMfljr^tlw  wofd  twining  to  hsvo 
Wm  dcff  i^ed  fton  mop. 

579.  Pa«dltflf  %»&».]  PkaduM 
ii  •  eonotrf  of  Afabift  Mix,  h^ 
tnom§  tot  fnmkmeenm.  Thos  cmr 
Poet  in  the  second  Georgick : 

Totaque  thttriferis  Pandiaj  a  pingnis  ne- 

380«  Maonii  carchesia  BacchL} 
Sen^iuf  interprets  Maonii,  LydiL 
Philargyriu*  ailds,  that  Lydia  was 
anciently  called  Mseonia,  and  that 
the  mountain  Tmolos,  famous  for 
good  wine^  is  in  that  country. 
Strabo  mentions  a  country  called 
Catacecaumene,  which  is  otherwise 
called  Mysia  and  Maeonia^  and  was 
remarkable  for  affording  no  other 
tree  than  that  sort  of  vine  from 
which  the  catacecaumenian  wine  is 
obtained^  which  yields  to  none  in 
elegance :  M iri  il  rccvr  Wif  TUttrtuu- 

^ittff  tfn  Mv^«f  x^H  KtcXiTtf  fTrtMid- 


oUong 

Mit  of  am  m  littk  flatted  about  tht 
■uddlc^  aad  hmimg  the  biadki 
icai-hing  Imn  top  to  bottom. 

3 


Tins  opresmm  m  aooordn^  to  the 
pbikMopliy  of  Thalei,  who  was  of 
opiokM,  that  all  things  were  ori- 
ginally derived  from  water.  Homer 
makes  Oceanus  the  father  of  all  the 
gods: 

384.  PerfudUnectareFatam.]  la 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  it  is 
perfundit. 

Nectar  is  here  used  for  wine«  as 
in  the  fifth  Eclogue : 

Vina  Dovom  fbndain  mTatlifa  Arvisis 
nectar. 

The  ancients  had  two  Vesta's^  one 
the  mother  of  Saturn^  who  is  the 
same  with  the  earth  >  and  the  other 
the  daughter  of  the  same  deity ^  who 
presides  over  hearths.  See  the  note 
on  book  i.  Ter.  498. 

387-  Carpathio.]  Carpathus,  now 
called  Scarpanto,  is  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean^  over  against  Eg^p^ 
from  which  the  neighbouring  sea 
was  called  Carpathian. 
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Casruleus  Proteus^  magnum  qui  piscibus  sequor 
£t  juncto  bipedum  curru  metitur  equorum. 
Hie  nunc  Emathise  portus  patriomque  revisit  390 
Pallenen:  hunc  et  nymphae  veneramur,  et  ipse 
Grandaevus  Nereus :  novit  namque  omnia  vates, 
Quffi  sint,  quae  fuerint,  quce  mox  ventura  tra- 

hantur. 
Quippe  ita  Neptuno  visum  est :  immania  cujus 
Armenia,  et  lurpes  pascit  sub  gurgite  phocas.  39S 
Hie  tibi,  nate,  prius  vinclis  enpiendus,  ut  omnem 


htttf  PnKtcQVf  ivtio  nwnufm 
the  great  sea  with  fithes,  anA 
with  hk  chariot  drawn  by 
two-legged  horiiu.  He  now 
revsitu  the  porta  of  Emathift, 
and  hU  own  country Pailene  j 
him  we  nymphs  reverence,  a* 
does  also  aged  Nereus;  for 
the  prophet  knows  every 
thing,  what  is,  wlut  was,  and 
what  b  to  come.  For  so 
Neptune  has  thought  fit  r 
whose  monstrous  heids,  anA 
agly  sea  calves  he  feeds  undet 
thegulpb.  Him,niyson,ycNa 
must  first  take  in  chains,  ttuMr 
he  may 


388.  Proteus.']  It  does  not  ap- 
pear certainly  from  ancient  history, 
ivho  this  Proteus  really  was.  Ho- 
mer makes  him  an  E&^ptian.  He- 
rodotus represents  him  as  a  king  of 
Egypt.  .  Some  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  sophist »  others  a  tumbler, 
&c.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  finding  him 
to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Amenophis  or  Memnon,  takes  him 
to  have  been  only  a  viceroy  to  Ame- 
nophisj  and  to  have  governed  some 
part  of  the  lower  Egypt,  in  his  ab- 
sence. The  poets  however  have 
made  him  a  sea-god,  and  servant 
to  Neptune.  This  whole  fable  of 
Proteus  is  an  imitation  of  the  fourth 
Odyssey,  where  Homer  represents 
Menelaus  consulting  this  deity,  by 
the  advice  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  own  daughter  Eidothea. 

389*  Etjuncto/l  It  is  evincto  in 
one  of  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

Bipedum  equorum.']  These  ficti- 
tious sea-horses  are  supposed  to  re- 
semble horses  in  their  foreparts  with 
two  legs^  and  to  end  in  a  tail  like 
isfaes.  Therefore  Virgil  calls  them 
both  fishes  and  horses. 

890.  Emathias.]  See  the  note  on 
book  i.  ver.  489. 

391.  Pallenen.]  Pallene  is  a  pen- 
insula oi  Macedon.  Virgil  makes 
^s  the  native  country  of  Proteus^ 
Aoagh  it  has  been  already  observed^ 


Homer  calls  him  an  Egyptian.  He 
might  perhaps  be  bom  in  Macedon, 
and  then  travel  into  Egypt;  for  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  he  was  an 
obscure  person  in  that  country. 

Veneramur.]  It  is  venerantur  in 
the  King's  and  in  one  of  the  Arun- 
delian  manuscripts^  and  in  the  old 
Paris  edition  of  1494. 

393.  Sint]  It  is  sunt  in  one  of 
Dr.  Mead*s  manuscripts. 

FuerinL'2  It  isfuerant  in  one  of 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts. 

Trahantur.]  It  is  irahuntur  in 
the  King's  manuscript. 

394.  lia    Neptuno    visum    est^ 
Homer  makes  Proteus  a  servant  of 
Neptune : 

*Afieivar6f  Urartu f  Atyvitrids  tf  ri  d-aX«r- 

Proteus  a  name   tremendous  o*er  the 

main. 
The  delegate  of  Neptune's  wat'ry  reign. 

Mr.  Pope. 

396.  Finclis  capiendus.'^  Homer 
says  he  must  be  seized^  in  order  to 
make  him  discover  what  is  required 
of  him : 

"Ot  »ty  TM  ititn^tf  0^0  »m  fikir^  MXtui^o 

Watch  with  uMidiom.  core  his  Imewii 
abode; 


4Q» 
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tlie  whole  tt|iM«ff 

tke  iBiMMt,  and  glte  yeo 

food  tOCCHI*    Vte  fdwMt 

Sice,hewfll  not  gife  you 
wacf  adHoe»  nor  can  700  win 
Urn  by  pmyen :  woai  yon 
hsvc  taken  nhn«  nt6  vioibiicc 
and  cliaint  r  H^loift  tbeielib 
tridH  win  be  ^rain.  When 
tlKfim  bas  fcofdMdtfae  ndd- 
ile  of  the  dar»  wben  tiw 
iobt  wither,  and  the  ihade 
it  sntefol  to  the  cattle,  then 
I  my^  wm  lead  700  to  the 


iritiidnwi  ftom  the  waten  i 
tiiat  yon  may  eerily  attack 
Ifan  wlAic  he  la  ofcreome 
wkh  deep.  Bat  when  yoo 
hold  bfan  Alt  with  your 
Itandtanddiaini:  then  wm 
hedecdfeyoo  with  variona 
fjBmia  and  appeanocei  01 
wiidbcaatia 


Expediat  morbi  catuam^  eventiuqiie  secimdet  ^ 
Nam  sixie  vi  noa  ulla  dabit  praeoepta,  neque  ilium 
Orando  flectes :  vim  daram  et  yincula  capto 
Tende:  doli  dream  base  demum  firangentor 

inanes.  400 

Ipsa  ego  te^  medios  com  sol  aooenderitaestusy 
Cum  sitiunt  herbsB^  et  pecori  jam  gratior  umbra 

est. 
In  secfeta  senis  ducam^  quo  fessus  ab  undis 
Se  redpit ;  fiicile  ut  somno  aggrediare  jacentenu 
Verum  ubi  correptum  mambuv  vjndisqiie  te-. 

nebis;  405 

Tum  vans  eludent  qpedes  atque  ora  feramm.. 


There  ftit  in  cfaaini  oonstndn  the  vaziout 

god: 
Who  bound  obedient  to  superior  fiorce, 
Unerring  wiU  prescribe   your  destin'd 

course. 

Mr.  Pope. 

S99,  Flectes.}  Pierius  found  vtacet 
in  ^e  Medioean  manuscript.  It  is 
Uie  same  in  the  King^s^  tne  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bodleian^  and  in  both 
the  Arundelian  manuscripts. 

401.  Medios  cum  sol  accenderU 
wstus.']  It  is  accederit  in  one  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

The  heat  of  the  day  is  mentioned 
also  by  Homer : 

*li/ios  y  fA>JH  fiitdP  avf^fif  i/i^tCiCn»u, 

When  through  the  zone  of  heav'n  the 

mounted  sun 
Hath  3oumey*d  half,  and  half  remains  to 

run. 

Mr.  Pope. 

403.  Senis.]    Thus  Homer : 

——————  iX^mm  TM  yi^9T$t, 

405.  Verum  ubi  correptum,  &c.] 
These  changes  of  Proteus  are  evi- 
dently taken  from  Homer: 

*'E^<nrk  yitcfTtUf  »mi  Sht^j  ««)  Bwinhtlf 

Uttr 


Instttit  he  wesrsy  dusive  of  the  npe^ 
The  ndmic  Soice  of  every  aavige  Aape  s 
Or  gtidfls  with  Uquid  b^se  «  munnlriiig 


Or  wrapt  in  flame,  he  g^ows  at  ev^7 

limb. 
Tet  still  retentive,  with  redoubled  might 
Through  each  vain  passive  form  con- 
strain his  flight. 
But  when,  his  native  idiape  resum'd,  he 

stands 
Patient  of  conquest,    and  your   cause 

demands. 
The  cause  that  urg*d  the  bold  attenft 

declare. 
And  sooth  the  vanquish'd  with  a  vicUx'f 

pray'r. 
The  bands  relaxM,  implore  the  seer  to 

say 
What  Godhead  interdicts  the  wat'iy  wa^* 

Mr.  Pope. 

4^.  Eludent.]  So  I  read  with  the 
Cambridge  and  one  of  Dr.  Mead's 
manuscripts^  with  most  of  the  old 
editions,  and  Heinsius  and  Masvi- 
cius.  Pierius  found  Indent  in  die 
Roman  manuscript,  eludunt  in  die 
old  oblong  one,  eludent  in  the  I/xa* 
bard,  the  Medicean,  and  most  of  die 
ancient  ones.  It  is  illudemt  in  bodi 
the  Arundelian,  and  in  the 
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Fiet  entm  snbito  8us  borridus,  atraque  tigris^ 
Squamosusque  draco,  et  fulva  cervice  lesena: 
Aut  acrem  fiaramss  sonitum  dabit,   atque  ita 

vinclis 
Excidet,  aut  in  aquas  tenues  diiapsus  abibit.  410 
Sed  quanto  ille  magis  formas  se  vertet  in  omnes, 
Tanto,  nate,  magis  contende  tenacia  vincia ; 
Donee  talis  crit  mutato  corpore,  qualem 
Videris,  incepto  tegeret  cum  lumina  somno. 
Hflecait,  et  liquidum  ambrosisediffunditodorem; 
Quo  totum  nati  corpus  perduxit:  at  illi        416 
Dulcis  composilis  spiravit  crinibus  aura, 
Atque  habilis  membris  venit  vigor.     Est  specus 


ingeus 


lExesi  latere  in  montis,  quo  plurima  vento 
Cogitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos ; 
Deprensis  olim  statio  tutissima  nautis.  421 

Intus  se  vasti  Proteus  tegit  objice  saxi. 
Hie  juvenem   in   latebris   aversum    a    lumine 

Nympha 
Collocat :  ipsa  procul  nebulis  obscura  resist  it. 


F)w  on  a  sudden  he  will  be- 
come a  bristly  boar,  and  a  fdl 
tyger,  and  a  scaly  dragon,  and 
auon  with  a  yellow  mane: 
or  else  he  will  make  a  roar- 
ing lik:e  fire,  to  escape  the 
chauis,  or  glide  away  In  the 
form  of  flowing  water.  But 
the  more  he  varies  himself 
into  all  shapes,  do  you.  my 
son,  so  much  the  more 
stnuten  the  binding  chains: 
till  he  shall  transform  his  body 
into  the  same  shape  that  yoa 
saw  him  have  when  he  nrst 
went  to  sleep.  Having  saiA 
thus,  she  poured  the  uquid 
odour  of  Ambro^  upon  her . 
son.  anointing  his  whole  body 
with  it ;  whence  a  fragrant 
gale  breathes  from  hbnair.' 
and  strong  vigour  is  infused 
into  his  limbs.  There  is  a 
great  den  in  the  hollow  side 
of  a  mountain,  where  much 
water  is  driven  in  by  the 
wind,  and  h  divided  into 
many  bays,  sometimes  a  most 
safe  station  for  mariners  in 
distress.  Within  this  place 
Proteus  hides  himself  behind 
a  vast  rock.  Here  the  Nymph 

g laces  the  young  man  in  am- 
ush  concealed  from  the 
light,  and  stands  herself  at  a 
distance  involved  in  a  cloud. 


manuscript  of  Dr.  Mead^  which  is 
admitted  by  La  Cerda,  Schrevelius, 
and  Ruseus.     Many  read  illudunt, 

407.  Atra.l  Id  est  sceva,  says 
Servius. 

411.  FerteL]  It  is  vertit  in  one 
of  the  Arundelian^  and  in  one  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

415.  HcBc  ait]  Tnis  paragraph 
contains  the  seizing  of  Proteus. 

Ambrosias.]  Pierius  found  am- 
brosiot  in  the  ablative  case,  in  some 
xnanuscripts. 

DifitinditJ]  Pierius  says  it  is  de» 
promU  in  the  Roman  manuscript.  I 
£nd  diffudit  in  the  King*s^  both  Dr. 
Mead*s  manuscripts^  and  in  some 
printed  editions. 

.    *4l6.  Perdtfo^.]  Pierius  found  jier- 
Jiidit  in  the  Roman  manuscript 


417.  Aura.]  It  is  auras  in  the 
Roman  manuscript^  according  to 
Pierius. 

421.  Deprensis,]  It  is  depressis  in 
the  Cambridge  manuscript. 

422.  IntusJi  In  some  copies  it  is 
inter, 

Vasti,]  In  the  old  Nurenberg 
edition  it  is  casti, 

Objice,]  In  all  the  manuscripts 
that  I  have  collated^  and  in  many  €i 
the  printed  editions^  it  is  obice, 

423.  Aversum  alumine,]  In  one  of 
Dr.  Mead*s  manuscripts^  it  is  aver* 
sum  lumine  without  a,  Pierius  found 
the  same  reading  in  most  <^  the  an* 
cient  manuscripts. 

424.  Resistit.]  Some  read  recessit; 
but  all  the  ancient  manuscripts^  ac- 
ccxrding  to  Pierius^  have  reststit.   It 


46» 
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|l0ir  ffapid  flrlui»f 
tlii  thiHtir  ladiMM.  bbMd  te 
the  hMVMi,  and  the  tiory  fum 
UflBfaMlulf  hk  cotfwt 
ttw  hcfkf  were  nrcbed,  «ad 
tM  nyg  boiled  the  hoUow  ric 
vers  to  mud  befaw  imted 
with  dry  chenaeii:  wbca 
notOM  went  to  nii  eccue* 
teaied  den  ftom  the  wavet  t 
iht  wetery  owe  of  the  vmt 
mt  nddag  «faont  him,  ecKt* 
•Mid  the  hitter  ipray  tag 
ibmit.  The  tee  calvee  tpvead 
ChemielTte  uleep  «a  the 
ioor.  ht,  like  a  hetdtmM 
Mthe  mMuttehw,  when  even* 
fag  hrin»  homo  the  cehrei 
mniHitaf,and  tlie  Iambi 
the  wohwvlEh  load 


Jam  rapidusy  XarreDB  aitientei  Sinus  Indoa,  4A§ 
Ardebat  cfldb;  et  mediatn  fol  igneua  orbem 
Hauserat:  arebant  herbae,  et  cavaflumiiui  siccb 
Faucibus  ad  limum  radii  tepefacta  coquebaiit. 
Cum  Proteus  consueta  petens  a  fluctibus  antra 
Ibat :  eum  vast!  drcum  gens  humida  pond  4d0 
Exultans  rorem  late  dispersit  amarum. 
Stemunt  se  somno  diversse  in  Uttore  pbocsB. 
Ipse,  velut  stabuli  custos  in  montibus  olim» 
Vesper  ubi  e  pastu  vitulos  ad  tecta  reducit, 
Auditisque  lupos  acuunt  balatibus  agni»      '4S5 


i^iiWi* 


it  reiisiii  fn  all  tlie  manuscripts  that 
IluTeieen. 

425.  Jam  rapidus,  &c.]  Here  the 
Poet  uses  a  beautiful  circumlocution, 
to  express  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
hottest  days  in  summer.  Sirius,  a 
star  of  the  first  ma^itude  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dog^  nses  about  tfie 
time  of  the  sun's  entering  into  Leo^ 
towards  the  latter  end  of  July, 
making  what  we  call  the  doff  days. 
He  shews  it  to  be  the  time  of  noon, 
by  saying  the  sun  had  finished  the 
middle  or  half  of  his  course.  All 
these  words,  rapidus,  torrenst  sUi^ 
entes,  Indos,  araebal,  igneus,  are  ex- 
pressive of  great  heat  He  enlarges 
the  idea,  by  representing  the  grass 
burnt  up,  and  the  rivers  boil^  to 
mud.  It  was  the  violent  heat  that 
caused  i^oteus  to  retire  into  his 
cave,  where  he  would  be  the  more 
easily  surprised,  being  fatigued  and 
glad  to  sleep. 

427.  ArebanL^  It  is  ardebant  in 
the  King's  manuscript. 

4SI.  Dispersit,]  It  is  commonly 
read  dispergit:  but  Pierius  found 
dispersit  in  the  Medicean  and  other 
manuscripts.  I  find  dispersit  in  the 
King's,  both  the  Arandelian,  and  in 
Imth  Dr.  Blaad's  mairascripts.  This 


reading  is  admitted  also  by  Hein- 
sius  and  Mosvldus. 
.  Amarum.]  The  sea  water  is  really 
bitter  as  well  as  salt.    Homer  has 
used  the  same  epithet : 

432.  DtoerAe.]  So  Pierius  foond 
it  in  the  Roman  and  other  manu- 
scripts of  greater  note.  In  one  of 
the  Arundeliun  manuscripts,  in  the 
old  Nurenberg  edition,  and  in  Schre- 
velius,  it  is  diverso.  But  diversiB  is 
received  by  Heiusius,  and  most  of 
the  good  editors. 

433.  Ipse,  velut  stabuli  custos,  &c.] 
This  simile  also  is  in  Homer : 

Ac^f raw  Iv  fti^$tft  90fuos  ttg  itm^t  fMikm, 

— — —  Reposed  in  sleep  profound 

The  scaly  charge  their  guardian   god 

surround: 
So  with  his  batt*miig  flocks  the  cazefiil 

swain 
Abides,  pavilion'd  on  the  grassy  pkun. 

Mr.  Pope. 

434.  Reducit,']  It  is  reduxU  in 
one  of  the  Arundelian  manuscripts. 

435.  AuditisqueS]  So  Pierim 
found  it  in  the  Roman  and  Medi- 
cean manuscripts.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  Cambridge  mmooacript.  AD 
the  other  oc^iies    have    amditiqBi 
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Considit  scopulo  medius,  nnmerttmque  recenset. 
Cujus  Aristaeo  qnoniam  est  oblata  facultas ; 
Vix  defessa  senem  passus  componere  membra. 
Cum  clamore  rtrit  magno,  manicisqiie  jacentem 
Occupat.     II(e  suae  contra  non  immemor  artis, 
Omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracnla  rerum,  441 
Ignemque,  horribilemque  feram,  fluviumque  li- 

quentem. 
Verum  ubi  nulla  fugam  reperit  pellacia,  victus 
In  sese  redit,  atque  hominis  tandem  ore  iociitas  r 
Nam  quis  te,  juvenum  confidentissime,  nostras 
Jussit  adire  domos  ?  quidve  hinc  petis  ?  inquit. 

At  ille :  446 


dts  fai  the  midst  on  a  rock, 
and  reviews  Us  number*  As 
soonasAi|staBusbad  got  this 
npportunffv,  scarce  sufieriiw 
me  old  deity  to  cmnposehw 
weaitod  members,  he  rqshee 
upon  him  with  a  great  shouts 
attd  bind«  him.  He  on  the 
other  dde,  not  foiBetibl  of 
his  wonted  art,  traasforma 
hSmselfiBto  aU  sorts  of  woa*- 
deriill  shapes,  a  fire,  a  dread* 
nil  wild  beasti^and  a  iowlur 
liver.  But  when  his  dec^ 
found  no  escape,  bdng  con- 
quered, be  returned  to  Ma 
own  fi)nn,and  at  length^okfr 
vdth  human  voice:  Who,0 
nikost  presumptuous  yowi^ 
who  commanded  foa  to  ap- 
proach my  habitation?  cr 
what  do  you  want  here  i  says 
he.   To  which  he  answered  t 


Heinsius  and  most  of  the  editors 
read  auditisque, 

436.  Considit]  Pierius  reads  con^ 
sedit,  and  mentions  considit,  as  beui|; 
only  iQ  the  Roman  manuscript.  If 
is  consedit  in  both  the  Anindelian,. 
and  in  both  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
scripts ',  conscenMt  in  the  King's, 
but  considit  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Cambridge  copies  3  which  last  is 
admitted  by  Heinsius,  and  most  of 
the  editors. 

439*  Cum  clamore  ruit  magna, 
&c.]    Thus  Menelaus  in  Homer : 

'A  XX'  JUrsi  vf^Art^va  Xnvr  y'lnr  nvySviisf* 
Alrk^  imtrm  2^»»m9,   »«t)  vftt^UiXn,  iXi 
ftiyat  gvg, 

'AXX'  7rs  hi  i  dfiaJ^  i  yi^v  iX»(pm»  iOis, 
Kai  rivi  ^n  ft,  Wtit^n  ifu^ofitvas  *^tiu:ew, 

(iovXkst 
'^O^^  f*  ZXs/f  tii»6fT»  7^}^nfifiAnt  r  ^^  '* 

Rushing  impetuous  forth  we  strait  pre- 
pare 
A  furious  onset  with  the  sound  of  war. 


And  shouting^  seize  the  god :  our  force  t' 

evade 
Hit  TariooH  ar^  he  soon  resumes  in  aid: 
A  lion  now,  he  curls  a  surgy  mane ; 
Sudden,  our  bands  a  spotted  pard  re- 
strain; 
Then  arm*cl  with  tusks,  and  lightning 

in  his  eyes, 
A  boar's  obscener  shape  the  god  belies  : 
On  spiry  volumes  there  a  dragon  rides : 
Here,  Arom  our  strict*  embrace  a  stream 

he  glides : 
And  last,  sublime  his  stately  growth  he 

rears, 
A  tree,    and   well    dissembled    foliage 

wears. 
Vain  efforts  I  with  superior  pow'r  com- 

press'd 
Me  with  reluctance  thus  the  seer  ad- 

dress*d; 
Say,  son  of  Atreus,  say  what  god  inspired 
This  daring  fraud,  «id  what  the  boon 

desir'd?" 

Mr.  Pope. 

439.  ManiiMqae,']  It  is  vinclisque 
in  the  King's  manuscript. 

443.  Pellada,]  The  common 
reading  is/aliocia.  1  have  restored 
pellacia,  on  the  authority  of  Heia- 
sius.  Pierius  also  found  pellacia  in 
some  manuscripts.  In  the  second 
^neid  we  find 

— —  Invidia  postquam  pellacis  Ulyssei. 

3g 
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"2  ScMyRoteOf Mfayie:  pcyieerttefiJlerecrtiqnanL 
^S.^Sg^ttMetedo  SedtDdemeTdle:  denm  pracqpta  secoti 
If tiy  god^ to  camiMjan  VeDimos  hioc  IflDStt  ooieiitam  oniciila jTebiii. 
tSftJp^USSSSkSS  Tantnm  effiitus;  ad  haec  vstes  vi  deaique  multa 

SindnU^SS  Ardentes  oculos  intonit  Imnine  glanoo,         451 
^dwCittk  ttbiMtvidi-  EtfmTiterfireiiden&acfiitisonirefloIvit: 

Mc  tame  dCKT  tBtt  fiNi  are  ^ 

Non  te  mdliiu  exoroeDt  nomniis  itm. 
te  Of  dMrt .    .^ ,_^ . ^j^  j^^  inisciahilw  Or- 


Magnalnis 

pheos 
Handqnaqnam  ob  meritaiDy  pcenas^  ni  &ta  re^ 

sistant,  455 


447.  Scis,  Proieu,  fdf  ^ue.]  Thus 
also  Menelaas. 

'  ^e^ae  eil  U  faiUere  cai9aaai.]  A 
Gnacism,  for  nee  UcH  cuAqmtm; 
thiiB  in  the  aeeood  EdoQ;iie>  aee  dt 
wnhi  credere.  Thaa  abo  Horace, 
qwid  verem  dieere  nm  eri. 

449>  Vemmm,  Unc  Japm.'i  This 
reading  was  found  by  Herius  in 
the  Roman  and  other  ancient  ma- 
noscripts.  It  is  the  same  in  one 
of  the  Arondelian,  and  in  both  Dr. 
Mead's  manuscripts.  It  is  admitted 
also  by  Heinsius,  Masvicius>  and 
several  of  the  old  editors. 

450.  Tantum  effatus,  &c.]  The 
Poet  now  proceeds  to  the  answer  of 
Proteus,  wherein  he  tells  Aristsus, 
the  cause  of  his  disaster  was  the 
injury  offered  by  him  to  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  Orpheus.  This  whole 
story  is  told  by  Virgil  in  so  beau- 
tiful a  manner,  that  it  does  not 
seem  unworthy  of  the  mouth  of  a 
deity. 

455.  Non  te  nullius.]  Servius 
interprets  this  non  humUis  sed  magni; 
but  the  Nymphs,  who  were  of- 
fended with  Aristseus,  were  not 
great  deities:  and  as  for  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  they  were  no  deities 
at  all. 


454.  Magna  latf  cammlMMa.}  La 
Cerda  reads  kiee,  and  interprets  it 
nam  eoaimitia  quidanest  magna  lua 
hutrmnapnm,ddeiaquemnine»wgeHH 
ecddkme.  Bat  2vtt  is  generally  un- 
deratood  to  be  a  verb,  which  seems 
to  be  the  best  interpretation. 

'  OrfkemU  H®  ^^  ^®  iMHi  of 
GBagna^  a  king,  or,  according  to 
Senrins,  a  rrrer  of  Thrace,  by  the 
muse  Calliope.  Some  will  have 
him  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo :  but 
I  believe  Virgil  was  not  of  that 
opinion ;  because,  in  the  fourth 
Eclogue,  he  derives  the  poetical  skill 
of  Linus  from  his  father  Apollo, 
and  that  of  Orpheus  from  his 
mother  Calliope : 

Non  me  carminibus  vincet  nee  Thradus 

Or{^eus, 
Nee  Linus :  huic  mater  quamvis,  atqiie 

hoic  pater  adsit, 
Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  formosus  ApoUo. 

Not   Thracian  Orpheus*  telf  sfundd  me 

excels 
Nor  Linus:  tho*  his  mother  hhn  should 

aid^ 
His  father  him:  CaUiope  inspire 
Orpheus,  Apollo  dictate  Linus*  verse. 

Eh:.  Tbapp. 

He  is  highly  celebrated  for  his  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  music  and  poetry, 
and  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

455.  Haudquaquam  ob  meritum.] 
Some  refer  these  words  to  pcsnas. 
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Suscitat;  et  rapta  graviter  pro  conjuge  ssevit. 
Ilia  quidem,  dum  te  fugeret  per  flumina  prseceps, 
Immanem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moritura  puella 
Servantem  ripas  alta  non  vidit  ih  herba. 
At  chorus    sequalis  Dryadum  clamore  supre- 
mos 460 
Implerunt  montes :  flerunt  Rhodopei'se  arces, 
Altaque  Pangiea,  et  Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus, 
Atque  Getse,  atque  Hebrus,  et  Actias  Orithjria. 
Ipse  cava  solans  SBgrum  testudine  amorem, 
Te^  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  secum,    465 


and  gxtevously  rages  fat  hit 
ravisHed  wife.  wUlst  the 
fled  hastily  from  you  ^ong 
the  river's  dde,  the  dying 
maid  did  not  see  a  cruel  wa- 
ter snake  before  her  feet,  that 
was  guarding  the  baj»8  in 
the  high  grass.  But  the  choir 
of  her  ^ter  Dryads  filled  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  with 
their  cries:  the  rocks  of  Rho- 
dope  wept,  and  Ugh  PangKa, 
and  the  martial  land  ofRhe* 
sus,  and  the  Getae,  and  He- 
brus,  and  Attic  Orithy^  He 
assuagine  his  lore-alck  mia4 
with  ma  hollow  lyre,  lamented 
thee,  sweet  vdfe,  thiee  op  th^ 
solitary  shore^ 


in  which  sense  they  are  understood 
by  May : 

■  To  thee  this  punishment 

Though  not  so  great  as  thou  deserv'st  is 
sent. 

Others    refer    them   to  miserabilis 
Orpheus.     Thus  Dryden : 

For  crimes,  not  his,  the  lover  lost  his 
life: 

And  Dr.  Trapp : 

Orpheus,  unhappy  by  no  guilt  of  his. 

461.  Rhodop^ia  arces.]  Rhodope 
and  Pangaea  are  mountains  of 
Thrace. 

462.  Pangaa.]  Some  copies  have 
Fancbaia^  but  it  is  an  absurd  read- 
ing ;  for  Panchaia  belongs  to  Ara- 
bia, whereas  Orpheus  was  con- 
fessedly a  Thracian. 

Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus.}  Mars  was 
said  to  be  born  in  Thrace.  Rhesus 
was  the  son  of  Mars,  and  king  of 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  was  after  the  death  of 
Orpheus. 

463.  Get€B.]  The  GetaB  were  a 
people  dwelling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thrace. 

Hebrus,]    A  river  of  Thrace. 
Et  Actias  Orithyia,]     Some  read 
atque  instead  of  et, 

Orithyia  was    the  daughter  of 


Erectheus,  king  of  the  Athenians. 
She  was  ravished  by  Boreas,  and 
carried  into  Thrace. 

464.  Cava  testudine.]  The  Poet 
calls  the  lyre  cava  testtido,  because 
the  ancient  lyres  were  really  made 
of  the  shells  of  tortoises.  It  was  a 
received  story  among  the  ancients, 
that  Mercury,  finding  accidentally 
a  dead  tortoise  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  made  a  lyre  of  it :  whence 
Horace  calls  him  curvtE  lyns  parent' 
tern.  To  this  story  the  same  Poet 
also  alludes,  in  the  eleventh  ode  of 
the  third  book : 

Tuque,  Testudo,  resonare  septem  Cal* 

llda  nervis. 
Nee  loquax  olim,  neque  grata  ( 

And  in  the  third  Ode  of  the  fourth 
book: 

O  Testudinis  aur^^ 
Dulcem  que  strepitum.  Fieri,  temperas! 

O  mutis  quoque  pisdbus 
Donatura  cygni,  si  libeat,  sonum ! 

See  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
numb.  282.  pag.  1267'  Jones's 
Abridgment,  vol.  iv.  pag.  4T4. 

465.  Te^  dulcis  eonjvx,  ^c]  There 
is  something  wonderfully  pleasing 
in  the  repetition  of  to  in  these  lines, 
But  Dryden  has  omitted  it  in  hin 
translation : 

3  G  2 


Pte  Sali'agSa:  Te  MMJUmfc  rr  llnnllMlnlllllll     ■  ,.:     r 
^2^^»^"  ywnii«t»ti«iiift»iw.Ji»«>»Iliti>     

^^^SS  NwroiwtwninniMilM.  niwrniwi.  »rit 
i^I«i^^"<^SS3  AiJCMrtaoHiiiBot*  Er^ de  aedaMU  inoB  :  471 
S£L  ^^L;  Viplin)  ihHt  Itniin,.  wMiMaMiK  Ira.  ok 

SSSob   %TO^^lte  W1P<W*»   : 

ga^iarSa'S  Omm  wOu  v».W*«d«  «  milli*  nadimk 

sS&^B  M»W«qili>liAiW«*«qiw<»n>o>m«il»«S 
ISU^^o^^o^  MiigiimiiiniOplMJoqia,piiQiioiinpUBqiiepBdhv 

IndaaaniDd^Smnfaie  {mpOUtUJIie  JOglS  jm^DM  «Ote  <Sft  pareOtllSI, 

KlM^fanl^^l?^?^"^  QpP*  ctrciup  liinu  nigeTj  et  defonnu  wiw4b 

STtaSSSkM   Cocyfi,  t«dKIW  pJM  JMIBiWil  Mud. 

■ooau.iiiul  the  wWiUneof    _^P'-.  ■*  ^ 

■  TwtwB,  aeruleoaipie  inqJeme  criribw  MigMi  - 
,,:-  £D9;eiHda(|  iennftqiM  mlnB^  triaGerbn^iinr 
'     '^-^    -Atqns  Ldonii  canta  rota  constitit  c^-tns. 

-  On  Otte,  iar  wWi^  to  dcsotti  lU  alone,  47s.  FoUit.]    The  common  tead- 

"'  d"' h^'**  *"**  '^  *''^  "^"^     '"S  ''  '"'*'"'  *"**  ^'''""*  foondjWiw 

Nor  wWX5'finirt.'d  with  the  iettiiw    i'"  al' Jhe  anejent  manuKripto.    I 

nm.  aaajobv  in  one  of  the  AruudQuuii 

4&J.  T^nuiruufauc^.-]    Tienarus     g.ripts.    He!n»iu»al80  «ad»^(iii. 

fobled  to  be  the  entrance  into  the  j^'^g,^  *f  j^^jj        ■*  "'^ 

4^..3ffl««.]    l1,«woKl««ed  »a6i(»,a*IfinditintheKing-iand 

for  departed  sou  B,  for  the  places  ;„  „„  „f  p,,  jjewi-.  mannKripb. 

yrbere  they  dwell,  and  »l-o  for  the  g^,  i^„«6ifo  .aeni  to  be  the  S- 

infernal  deitiM.  ^  iwdjpg.  and  if  ganerally  r«ceiw>d. 

to  He.iod,  was  the  son  of  Ch««. ,  ;„  ^„^  „f  ^^  jjeid's  n,anu!I«^; 

*K»  S-*"  '  'M**  «  *•'»*«'  "  »tit        463.    /mplM*,]      Kfaiua    feond 

'^''*^"  omplMie  in  the  Lombard  and  other 

but  according  to  some,  it  is.  the  manuscripta,  and  inneneiittlieRm 

name  of  the  profoundest  mansioa  man.     It  is  amplextein  the  King's 

of  hell.  mannscript,  and  in  the  old  Nnren- 

47S.  Ibanl.}     In  the  King's  ma-  berg  edition, 
nuscript  it  is  stanl.        ■  .  484.  Cantu.]    Tht  usual  n 
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Jamque  pedem  referens  casus  evaserat  omaes,  485 
Redditaque  Eurydice  superas  veniebat  ad  auras. 
Pone  sequens ;  namque  banc  dederat  FroserpiDa 

legem : 
Cum  subita  lucautum  dementia  cepit  amantem, 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scurent  si  ignoscere  Manes. 
Restitit,  Eurydicenque  suam  jam  luce  sub  ipsa, 
Immeroor  heu  I  victusque  animi  respexit.    Ibi 

omnis  491 

Effiisus  labor,  atque  immitis  rupta  tyranni 


Aad  now  cetutoiaf  he  ]u4 
wcaped  all  tfangcn^  904^  bl^ 
restored  Ewydice  wat  ocumqg 
to  the  tmper  tir  fdlowing  be* 
hind;  mt  Proterpfoa  had 
given  thoaecooditiooi :  when 
a  sudden  madneM  adzed  th« 
unwary  lover,  paidonabto 
however,  did  the  Maoec  fcn«W 
how  to  pardon.  He  ttapoed^ 
and  now,  even  attheconnoM 
of  l^ht,  tbouffhtlcss  alaal 
and  deprived  ot  undenfcaad* 
log,  he  looked  back  at  fait 
Eurfdice,  there  all  his  labour 
vanished,  and  the  Goo^dom 
of  the  cnid  tyrant 


is  vento,  which  I  do  not  find  any  of 
the  commentators  can  make  tolera- 
ble sense.  Servius  says  cum  is  un- 
derstood^ and  therefore  the  meaning 
is>  that  Ixion*s  wheel  stood  still 
with  its  wind^  that  is^  with  the 
cause  of  its  volubility.  Philargyrius 
thinks  vento  is  put  for  veniu,  and 
that  for  adtentu,  and  so  the  sense 
will  be*  the  wheel  stood  still  at 
his  approach*  La  Cerda  interprets 
vento,  in  acre,  in  the  air.  Ruaeus 
strains  it  to  flante  vento  contrario,  a 
contrary  wind  blowing.  If  the 
reader  approves  of  any  of  these 
interpretations,  he  is  welcome  to 
restore  vento.  For  my  own  part,  I 
find  them  so  unsatisfactory^  that  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  read 
cantu,  which  Pierius  found  in  several 
manuscripts,  and  seems  to  approve; 
only  he  is  weighed  down  by  the 
autliority  of  Servius,  who  reads 
vento*  But  surely  Servius  was  not 
infallible. 

The  story  of  Ixion  is,  that  he 
was  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
turning  upon  a  wheel  in  bell,  for 
attemptinjg  to  violate  the  chastity 
of  Juno* 

485.  Jamque  pedem  referens,  SfcJ] 
The  Poet  proceeds  to  relate  the 
return  of  Eurydice  to  light,  the 
unhappy  impatience  of  Orpheus  to 
gaze  at  her,  his  lamentations  for 


his  second  loss,  and  the  miserable 
death  of  that  great  poet,  which 
concludes  the  speech  of  Proteus. 

487.  Namque  hanc  dederat  Pro- 
serpina  legemJ^  The  condition  of 
not  looking  at  his  wife,  till  they 
were  quite  retired  from  the  infemsd 
dominions,  is  inferred,  though  not 
directly  expressed  by  the  Poet.  Ovid 
has  mentioned  it  more  at  large: 

Hanc  simul  et  legem  Rhodopelus  aodjrft 

heros, 
Ne  flectat   retro   sua   lumina;    donee 

Avemas 
Exierit  valles  ;  aut  Inita  dona  fiitura. 

Given  OrpheuB  wUh  ibU  i<m;  tlU  ^eu 

the  bound 
Cfpale  AvermujMute,  iflack  thou  eoH 
Thy  careful  eyei,  Ihou  looteit  tahat  Him 

hatt, 

'  Satstdyb. 

4>88.  Subita.]  ji^ierhis  found  subito 
in  the  Roman,  and  in  some  other 
manuscripts. 

489.  Ignoscenda  quidemJ}  Ovid 
says  Eurydice  herselip  did  not  blame 
him,  because  hb  error  proceeded 
from  love  of  her ; 

Jamque  itexum  moaens  non  est  de  con* 

juge  quicquam 
Questa  sue :  quid  enim  sese  quereretur 

amatam? 

Nor  did  the,  dying  twice,  Tier  spouse  re* 

prove: 
For  what  could  she  compkdn  •/  hut  hk 

kve$ 
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:  Fcedera,  terque  fragor  etagnis  auditus  ATemis. 

—- — •.  nia,  quia  et  me,  ioquit,  misersm,  et  te  perdidit 
Orplirai? 
'^uS  Qnis  tanttis  foror  ?  en  iteram  cnideli&  retro  i95 
Fata  vocaot,  conditque  nataniia  lamina  soinnas. 
Im  *"  £h^  "^  '»*  Jamque  vale :  feror  ingenti  circumdata  nocte, 
^^^iSaStinr^^  lovaUdasque tibi  tendens,  heu  !  non  tua,  palmas. 
:iiiirai*cHMint»ch-  Dixit,  et  ex  ocalis  subit<k  ceu  fumus  in  anras 

_^  ta  Ttti  at  akadoin,  uid 

am^nSSJb^^^i  Commixtus  tenues,  fii^t  diversa :  iieque  ilium 

^     .     -    "~  -"  Prensantem  neqaicqaam  umbras,  et  multa  T(h 

^^  lentem  501  ■ 

^^^btt^^i^i^^  Dicere  prseterea,  vidit:  nee  portitor  Orci 

S^  SSirSi'^rtSS^  Amplius  objeciam  passus  transire  paludem. 

uw, tiutTie  iimntied «vm  Quid  faceret?  quo  se  rapta  bis  coDJuge  ferret? 

aftooSioi  toTM^' """*  Quofletu  Manes,  qua  numina  voce  moveret?  505 

'.  -     ,'.-<-  -  Ilia  quidem  Stygia  nabatjamfrjgidacjmba. 

'i^^*^^  .  Septem  ilium  totos  perhibent  ex  orditie  menees 
Rupe  sub  aeria  deserti  ad  Strymonis  undam 

49s.   fVogm-.j]    Serrins '  nnder-  And  Bgwn, 

etands^f^or  to  mean  an  'eniltation  Eutb  trembled  ftom  her  cDtrail*,  u 

of  the  shadeg  at  the  return  of  Eu-  again 

rydice,   and    quotes   a    passage   of  ^"  P^'S*.  and  nature  gave  a  eetood 

Luean  in  confirmaUon  of  his  opi-  sk,wvd.«,diniitt'rirg  thunder.  »m. 

Dion  '■  sad  droi« 

Gaudeot  a  lute  relictam 

EuTjrdicen,    itenim    aperantea    Oiphea 

But  I  Ihuk/rogsr  u  not  ia«i  for  n  ^J.^g^  „,  „ji,„  ^,^i  ,„  ,i, 

■ovmd  of  joy:  nt  leut  I  am  sure  j^„,„  msnu.cript.     It  i.the»in> 

Virgil  never  «.ei  .t  in  th.t  Kn.e  („  one  of  Dr.  Mend'..     Intheotber, 

bnt  6Dr  Kjme  greet  erojb,  or  hornd  „j  ,„  „,  „,  „,,  Arandeliu,  cople. 

«oi.e.     I  lute  It  II.  thi.  pUeo  to  i,  i.  .lomi.  oiuiiler  ^.n-ni.    In  the 

mean  a  di.mal  KmnS  given  by  the  „,j  p,^,  ^.^^n  of  llffl.  and  In 

earth,  or  perb.p.  a  elap  of  thunder,  ^^^  „,^j„^  j;  -,  ^     j,  „^„  j, 

toaignify  thegi.atne..ofthen.ij.  ,,„i^     In  the  old  Nurenbuig  edi- 

fcrtune.     Milton    ha.    a   thought  ,i„„  i,  |,  ilojni.  oadilar  ^re™i,. 

like  tbi..  on  our  linit  p.rent.  ta.t.        ^   ^^  ^  c»,ji,ge.]     Pierio. 

ing  the  forbidden  fruit :  „y,  ;,  j,  j^  „p,„  ^^'^^^  j„  „,„ 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  oatiue  from  ^f  the  ancient  manuscripta, 

Si,hir.S.lIh,,.o,k.Bavo,iB..o(        SOS.  SlrymmU.]  Stirmon  1.  a  .i. 

„M  B        »  verof  M^cedon,  onthe  hoideiaof 

That  all  »a<  loot.  Thrace. 
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Plevisse,  et  gelidis  haec  evolvisse  sub  antris,  SSe?^iS^?JS!i"SJS; 

Mulceotem  tigres,  et  agentem  carmine  quer-  Mfs'^hS^'ng.  so  SS 

*^  mourning  nightingale,under  a 

CQS,  510  poplar  «hade, 

Qualis  populea  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbra 


509.    Flevisse.]      Pierius     found 
Jlesse  sibi  in  the  Roman  manuscript. 

Antris*"]  Pierius  says  it  is  astris' 
in  the  Roman  and  in  some  other 
manuscripts. 

511.  Qualis  populea,  &c.]  This 
simile  is  no  less  justly  than  gene- 
rally admired^  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  ever  came  from  the 
mouth  of  a  poet.  None  that  ever 
attempted  to  translate  it^  seem  to 
come  up  to  the  original.  May's  is 
not  worth  repeating.  Dryden*8  is 
not  contemptible : 

So  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children 
gone. 

The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone : 

Whose  nest  some  pying  churl  had  found* 
and  thence 

By  stealth  convey*d  th'  unfeather'd  in- 
nocence. 

But  she  supplies  the  night  with  mourn- 
ful strains. 

And  melancholy  musick  fills  the  plains. 

Dr.  Trapp's  translation  is  thus : 

As   when,    complaining   in    melodious 

groans, 
Sweet  Philomel,  beneath  a  poplar  shade. 
Mourns  her  lost  young,    which   some 

rough  village  hind 
Observing,  from  their  nest,   unfledg'd, 

has  stole : 
She  weeps  all  night :  and  perch'd  upon  a 

bough. 
With  plaintive  notes  repeated  fills  the 

grove. 

Lee  also  has  attempted  it,  in  the 
last  act  of  his  tragedy  of  Theodo- 
sius: 

As  in  some  poplar  shade  the  nightingale 
With  piercing  moans  does  her  lost  young 

bewail. 
Which  the  rough  hind,  observing  as  they 

lay 


Warm  in  their  downy  nest,  had  stol'n 

away; 
But  she  in  mournful  sounds  does  still 

complain. 
Sings  all  the  night,  tho'  all  her  songs  are 

vain, 
And  still  renews  her  miserable  strain. 

To  these  I  shall  add  another  trans- 
lation, which  was  made  by  a  lady« 
and  has  not  yet  I  believe  appeared 
in  print : 

So  Philomel,  beneath  a  poplar  shade. 
Laments  her  yoimg  by  some  rude  hand 

betray'd. 
AU  night  in  moumftil  notes  she  seeks 

relief. 
And  the  wide  woods  re-echo  to  her  grief. 

Populea,]  The  poplar  is  judici- 
ously chosen  by  the  Poet^  on  this 
occasion^  because  the  leaves  of  this 
tree  trembling  with  the  least  breath 
of  air,  make  a  sort  of  melancholy 
rustling. 

Philomela,]  Servius  thinks  the 
Poet  puts  the  nightingale  here  for 
any  bird :  but  surely  what  the  Poet 
says  here  could  not  be  applied  to  any 
other  bird. 

We  have  already  seen  the  story  of 
Philomela  and  Procne,  in  the  note 
on  ver.  1 5.  There  is  a  different  story 
of  Philomela,  which  is  related  by 
Mr.  Pope,  in  a  note  on  the  nine- 
teenth Odyssey,  in  the  following 
manner  :  '[  Pandareus,  son  of  Me- 
*'  rops,had  three  daughters,  Merope. 
''  Cleothera,  and  ASdon :  Pandareus 
'*  married  his  eldest  daughter  Aedon 
**  to  Zethus,  brother  of  Amphion, 
^<  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  Odys- 
**  sey ;  she  had  an  only  son  named 
*'  Itylus ;  and  being  envious  at  the 
'^  numerous  family  of  her  brother- 
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Sir'hi5-h«rKd'%mwS  Amissos  quentur  tcetus ;  quoa  durus  anitcH- 
SS i*S?S*!iiriSthS=r!  Observans,  nido  implumes  detraxit:  at  ilia 

tot  ilw  wiBi  in  nisbi,  ma  ■  '  i  ■• 

rtttiDg  OD 1  bmgb  conttnud  t  let  Hoctem,  ramoquG  sodens,  miserabue  carmen 

tafBwImtholyMne.anafilii  _    ■ 

Sn£ISjSi^*Jio™e,n"roi"  liit^mt,  Gt  oicestis  late  loca qaestlbus  implet.  515 
^d.  Aioubcnneritiie  Nulla  Veaus,  ooo  uUi  auimum  flexere  HymeDiei. 
Tto^^nd  togtoi^ncver  Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies,  TauaTmque  nivalem, 
^^^^^ihlf  Arvaque  Riphatis  nunquam  viduata  prubis 
5S^^  hu  DCBim  of  Lustrabat,  raptam  Eurydicen,  atque  irrita  Ditis 
Dona  quereos:  spretse  Ciconum  quo  munere 
matres,  520 

i"^ i;—. -1. ..■■■« I.    ■     I  nil    II    iil-.i- 

"  in-law  Amphioa,  she  resolves  to 
"  murder  Amaleus,  ihe  eldest  of 
"hernephewa;  herown  son  Itylus 
"  was  brought  up  with  the  children 
"  of  Am)>hion,  anil  lay  in  the  same 
"  bed  with  this  Auialeus.  Aedon 
"  directs  her  son  Ilylua  lo  absent 
"  himself  one  night  from  the  bed, 
"  but  he  forgets  her  orders  ;  at  the 
"  time  determined  she  conveys  her- 
"  self  into  theapartmeut,  and  mur- 
"  ders  her  own  son  Itylus,  by  mig- 
"  take,  instead  of  her  nephew  Amft- 
"leua:  upon  this,  almost  in  dis- 
"  traction,  she  begs  the  gods  to  re- 
"  move  her  from  the  race  of  hu- 
"  man-kind;  they  grant  her  prayer, 
"  and  change  her  into  a  nightin- 
"  gale."  ASdon  is  the  Greek  name 
for  a  nightingale,  and  is  therefore 
the  same  with  Philomela.  It  is  to 
this  story  ttiat  Homer  alludes  in 
the  nineteenth  Odyssey : 

'tit  f  tn  II«Ia{if  v  Man  ;t;>ji>;iiii  iMr 
KaXir  illicit  !>{m  tin  in^mm, 
Autflui  1>  wt-rMiri  uA^^m  matulta, 

KfWM  li*  iffmimi,  luSfn  ZAWIhw^. 
As  when  tbe  montlu  ire  clkd.  In.  flow'ry 

Sad  Philomel,  in  bovV  diadn  unBeen, 
To  vernal  lire  attunes  ber  varied  straini, 
And  ItjIuR  Bounds    warbliog  o'er  tbe 
plain*  I 


Voung  (tjtuE,  hia  parent's  datlingjo;  I 
Whom  chance  misled  the  motber  lo  de- 

Now  dcxini'd  a  wakeful  bird  to  wail  Ibe 
beautcouB  boy. 

Mr.  Pope. 

Virgil  seems  also  to  allude  to  the 
same  story  in  this  place,  the  grief  oE 
the  nightingale  being  for  the  loss 
of  her  young.  According  to  the 
other  fable,  Philomela  was  not  a 
mother. 

514.  Sodens.'^  It  is  caaent  ia  ooe 
of  Dr.  Mead's  manuacripti. 

fil6.  Noa  KUi3  The  common 
reading  is  nuUiqae ;  but  Heinaios 
and  Masvicius  read  non  uUi.  Fie- 
lius  found  wm  uMi  in  the  Rontao, 
Medicean,  and  other  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

517.  HyperboreoM  glaciet.l  See 
the  note  on  book  fii.  vef.  196. 

7'anaIiR.]  The.Tanats  or  Don  it 
a  river  of  Muscory,  which  enptiet 
itself  into  the  lake  Mffiotis,  and  di- 
vides Europe  traza  Asia. 

518.  fi^Aim.]  See  the  noteson 
book  iii.  ver.  1D&  368. 

ASO.  Spreke  Cioomim  quo  mimtrt 
matra.}  In  the  Bodleian  manu- 
script, and  in  many  printed  edi- 
tions, we  read  jpreto,  which  Fleriaa 
also  found  in  some  ancient  mano- 
acripts.  But  tbe  King's,  tba  Cm>- 
hridge,  both  the  ArundeliMt,  and 
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Inter  sacra  deuniy  aocturnique  orgia  Bacchic 


tore  the  TonnK  man  in  i>ltcei, 
evenattbei 


ffod«.ani 


•acred  xftct  of  die 
and  nocturnal  ofiBici  of 


both  Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts  have 
spreta,  which  is  admitted  also  by 
most  4^  the  old  editors,  and  by  Paid 
Stephens,  Heinsius,  La  Cerda, 
Schrevelias,  and  Masvicins. 

The  Cicones  were  a  people  of 
Thrace,  living  near  the  mountain 
Ismarus,  and  the  outlets  of  the  river 
Hebrus. 

Some  authors  have  related,  that 
the  Thracian  women  had  a  more 
just  cause  of  resentment  against 
Orpheus ;  his  being  guilty  of  an  un- 
natural vice,  and  even  of  teaching 
It  to  the  Thracians.  With  this  he 
is  charged  by  Ovid : 


'  Omnemque  refiigenit  Orpheus 

Foemioeam  Venemn:   seu  quod  male 

cesserat  iUi; 
Sfve  fidem  dedent.  Moltas  tamen  ardor 

habebat 
JaBgare  se  vati  :  multte  doluere  lepuIsaB. 
lUe  etiam  Thracum  populis  Aiit  aiietor, 

amorem 
In  teneros  transfexre  mares  t   citraque 

javentam 
JBtatis  brave  ver,  et  primes  eaipere  ioieSi 

But  it  is  not  probable,  that  this  vice 
should  have  its  rise  in  Thracei  as  it 
18  known  to  be  the  growth  of  warmer 
climates.  Nor  is  such  a  guilt  con- 
sistent with  the  extraordinary  pas* 
sion  of  Orpheus  for  his  Eurydice. 
Our  Poet  himself  has  been  accused 
of  the  same  unnatural  inclinations, 
but,  I  think,  without  any  good 
reason.  The  principal  argument  is 
taken  from  the  second  Edogue, 
where  the  Poet  describes  the  pas- 
sion of  Corydon  for  Alexis.  Here 
he  ie  supposed  to  mean  himself 
under  the  name  of  Corydon,  which 
however  cannot  be  proved.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
should  describe  his  shepherds  as 
subject  to  that  vice,  which  is  still 
too  common  in  the  country  where 
he  lived.    A  poet  musi  represent 


mankind  as  they  are«  given  up  to 
•various  follies,  vices,  and  passions. 
Therefore  he  makes  the  shepherds 
subject  to  such  passions,  as  he  else- 
where sufficiently  shews  that  he 
does  not  approve.  And  at  the  close 
of  that  very  Eclogue,  Corydon  be- 
gins to  discover  his  folly,  and  re- 
pent of  it : 

Ah  Corydon,  Corydon,  qutt  te  dementia 
cepit! 

Dryden  endeavours  to  vindicate  his 
author  from  this  censure,  but  at  the 
same  time  takes  pains  to  shew  that 
he  was  averse  ftom  the  fair  sex^ 
which,  if  true,  would  strengthen 
the  accusation .  Ue  adds,  that  there 
is  hardly  the  character  of  one  good 
woman  in  all  hb  poems.  But  not- 
withstanding these  concessions  of 
his  celebrated  translator,  1  shall 
venture  to  affirm,  that  Virffil  had 
other  thoughts  of  womkn.  He  has 
indeed  represented  Dido  under  no 
very  advantageous  character.  But 
this  was  not  with  any  design  of 
casting  a  slur  upon  the  sex,  but  on 
the  Carthaginians,  the  most  invete- 
rate enemies  of  the  Roman  people. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  Virgil  never 
fails  of  setting  conjugal  love  in  a 
beautiful  light.  In  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  we  have  a  husband  ven- 
turing even  to  the  infernal  regions, 
to  fetch  back  his  wife,  totally  in« 
consolable  forr  the  loss  of  her,  and 
invoking  her  with  his  dying  lips. 
His  hero,  the  great  .£neas,  leaves 
his  father  and  son,  and  rushes 
through  the  flames*of  Troy,  and  the 
victorious  enemies,  to  seex  his  lost 
Creiisa,  and  continues  his  pursuit  of 
her,  till  her  ghost  appears,  and  ex- 
horts him  to  desist.  Thus,  though 
our  Poet  condemns  impure  and  idle 
passions,  yet  be  applauds  the  love 
of  women,  when  it  does  not  deviate 
3h 
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■  Disccrptum  latos  juvenem  sparaere  per  agros. 
i  Turn  qiioquemarmorea  caput  a  cervicerevulfium 
!  Gurgite  cum  medio  poitans  CEagriua  Hebrus 
Volveret,  Eurydicen  vox,  ipsa  et  frigida  lingua. 


from  virtue :  and  tbis,  I  hope,  wilt 
not  be  imputed  to  btm  aa  a  crime. 
The  virgin  Camilla  is  far  from  a 
bad  character ;  and  the  description 
of  Lavinia  shews,  that  the  Poet  was 
by  no  means  insensible  of  the 
charms  of  beauty,  when  supported 
by  moilesty.  To  conclude  this  di- 
gression, I  shall  beg  leave  lo  ob- 
serve, that  had  our  Poet  been 
thought  fond  of  the  vice  of  which 
he  is  accused  by  the  defaming  pens 
of  some  later  writers;  those  of  his 
own  and  the  next  succeeding  ages, 
would  never  have  celebrated  him  as 
a  pattern  of  modesty  and  virtue. 
Ovid  indeed,  who  was  under  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus  Caesar,  on 
account  of  the  obscenity  of  his 
verses,  excuses  himself  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Virgil,  who  described  tlie 
flames  of  Amaryllis  sad  Fhillis,  and 
the  unlawful  commerce  of  ^neas 
and  Dido : 

Et  tsDUQ  ille  tuB  fdix  jEnddos  author 
CoDtulit  in  Tyrioa  anna  virumque  toroe. 

Nee  legitui  pan  ulla  magii  de  cotpore 

Quam  nonlegitimo  ifEdavjunctusamor, 
Phyllidis  hie  idem,  tenerieque  Amoiyl- 
Udis  ignes 
Bucolicii  juveois  Iiuenit  ante  modia. 

Had  this  contemporary  poet  known, 
and  he  could  not  but  have  knpwn  it 
ifit  had  been  true,  that  Viigil  de- 
scribed bis  own  impure  thoughts 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  a  shep- 
herd, he  would  not  have  &iled  to 
mention  it  on  this  occasion.  But 
we  find  that  Ovid  bad  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  any  such  thing,  and 
therefore  charged  him  only  ^ith  the. 
mention  of  such  passions  as  are  ac- 
cording to  nature,  however  criminal 
they  are  in  other  respects. 


621,  NocluTnique  orgta  Boccfti,] 
Some  read  mieturnaque,  which  seems 
to  be  approved  by  Fierius.  But  he 
found  nocturnique  in  the  Medicean 
anil  other  ancient  manuscripts, 
which  last  reading  is  generally  re- 
ceived. 

The  Orgies  were  a  mad  solem- 
nity sacred  to  Bacchus,  which  was 
celebrated  with  a  kind  of  drunken 
fury.  The  word  is  derived  from 
'iv^ij^n/-  I'  was  in  one  of  these 
drunken  fits,  it  seems,  that  Orpheus 
was  torn  in  pieces. 

524.  (Eagnus  Hebnu."]  The  He- 
brus  is  called  CBagrian,  from  CEa- 
grus  the  Thracian  king  or  river 
mentioned  before  to  be  the  &ther 
of  Orpheus. 

525.  Eurydicen.']  The  repetition 
of  the  name  of  Eurydice,  in  this  and 
the  following  verses,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased 
perhaps,  if  I  give  him  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  knowing,  that  Orpheus  soon 
after  found  his  Eurydice  in  the 
happy  mansions  of  theother  world, 
where  he  could  gaze  on  faer  inces- 
santly, without  any  fear  of  losing 
her,  as  it  is  beautifully  described  b* 
Ovid  : 
Umbra  aaUt  tairas :  et  qua  loea  vidoit 

Cuncta   ncogaotit.     Quteranaqna    pa 

arvapiiinim 
iDvenit  Eurydlceo,  copidlaque  amjilctfj- 

Hie  modo  coDJunctii  ipUimtiir  paidlnf 

Nunc  pim^edentem  nquitiu',  nunc  ]>» 

viu8«ntelti 

in  jam  bito  rcqidl  Or- 


/n«  jftod  rttirei  to  ■ 
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Ah  misewm  Euiydicen  anima  fugiente  vocabat:  t^^^^f^^t^SL^. 

—,  „  ^    ^  n       \^      J.  n        •  •  peatcd  Eurydice  through  the 

Eurydicen  toto  referebant  numine  ripse.  whole  river.    Thus  spake 

*'  *  Proteus;  and  threw  himself 

HflBC  Proteus,  et  se  jactu  dedit  aequor  in  altum :  SSt!^he^wa?erfo'aSr^?bo^ 
Quaque  dedit,  spumantem  undam  sub  vertice  ^hi^int?*the^i^ffor2b^ 

,  came  and  qK>ke  to  her  trem- 

torsit*  ^^^S^  "^^i  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^7 

adde    his    vexatious  cares. 

At  non  Cyrene :  namque  ultro  aflFata  timentem :  SSJ^of ySr*S5Lt^:*he^« 
Nate,  lieet  tristes  animo  depellere  curas.  531  ww'^SSSdngl?  the^hiSk 
Hsecomnismorbicausa:  hincmiserabileNymphfle  p«truction  on  your  bees.  But 

»f      ^  do  you  in  a  suppliant  manner 

Cum  quibus  iUa  choros  lucis  bgitabat  in  altis,  J^tijfeS^U^ 
Exitium  misere  apibus.     Tu  munera  supplex       m^e  them  to  ^'^  and 

&  they  will  remit  thdr  anger. 

Tende  petens  pacem,  et  &ciles  venerare  Napceas.  Butfirstiwiiiteiiyouinoracr, 

r  r  '  *  m  what  manner  they  must 

Namque  dabmit  veniam  votis,  irasque  remittent.  So!S?*bS2*  orthe°  ^^ 

f>i     t  1  ji«         ••...•*  ji*         J*  <i2C»  that  now  graze  on  the 

Sed,  modus  orandi  qui  sit,  pnus  ordine  dicam.     summit  of  gr^n  Lyoeus, 

,      ,  ,  and   as   many    heifers    un- 

Quatuor  eximios  praestanti  corpore  tauros,  gS^^til  fo?  ff^' «  SS 

Qui-tibi  nunc  viridis  depascunt  summa  Lycsei,    ^xT^^*^^"^ 

-rmi*  .•^..•1  ••  -..«.    from  thehr  throats,  and  leave 

Deliire,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  juvencas.  540  the  bodies  of  the  cattie  in  the 

^  "  thady    grove.      Afterwards 

Qiiatuor  his  aras  alta  ad  delubra  dearum  I^^Si^^g,"*^'"^  ^* 

Constitue^  et  sacrum  jugulis  demitte  cruorem : 
Corporaque  ipsa  bourn  frondoso  desere  luco. 
Post^  ubi  nona  suos  Aurora  ostenderit  ortus ; 


He  tees  and  knows  what  he  had  seen  Irfore.  531.   Deponere,']     In  one  of  Dr 

Then^^roiigh  the  Elysianjlelds  among  the  j^gad's  manuscripts  it  is  depellere. 

Seekes  his  Eurydice.    Now  repossett  ^  ^?^*  Nap^as.]   The  Naptece  have 

With  strict  inibraces,  guided  by  one  minder  their  name  from  m%^  a  grove  ;  they 

They wdOce together:  tft Jie comes  hehinde,  are  the  same  with  the  Dryades. 

(^^hftres  now  Orpheus  safely  may  537.  Qj^jT     Jt  ig  n^is  in  one  of 

msflOawingEurydkesurvay.  ^^^^^  j^^    Mead's    manuscripts,    and  in 

most  of  the  old  editions. 

529.  Verfke.]    Some  read  v&r-  538.  Eximios  prcestanti  corporerji 
^^c^'  Pierius  found  eximio  prcestantes  cor* 

530.  At^  non  Cyrene^     Proteus  pore  in  the  Roman  manuscript, 
having;  delivered  his  oracular  an-  La  Cerda  observes  that  eximios 
swer,  Cyrene  advises  her  son  to  is  no  superfluous  epithet,  being  a 
offer    sacrifices    to    the    offended  sacerdotal  word,  and  derived  from 
Nymphs,  and  to  appease  the  manes  eximere,  to  pick  or  choose. 

of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  AristaBus  540.  Intacta.]    Pierius  found  in- 

follows    the    instructions    of    his  tactas  in  the  Roman  manuscript. 

mother,  and  is  surprised  to  see  a  543.  Corporaque,]    In  the  King's 

swarm  of  bees  come  out  of  the  manuscript  it  is  corpora  quasque. 

carcases  of  the  sacrificed  oxen.  544.  Ostenderit,]    In  one  of  the 

3  H  2' 
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ran  dull  dITh  Lethau  pup- 
I^H  io<tit  muiAofOrphcui, 
qad  vrunhip  fppeuCd  EuTjr- 

crfAccibtick  iIiKp.  Jnd  re- 
vUlt  tbr  gam.  Without 
M1.T,  be  bninedlilElr  obm 
bta  iiuitlier>  coauBaQdi:    n« 

Him  ibe  ilon  »  darted. 
He  MdifMi  ciuMEn  bulb  at 
ttelVB«l>lH,  indu  miuiT 
bilfeit   nfltouched    by    the 


—JliiwnilBaiTipeued 

tHW)  iMolRiMaicnuinii 
•f  (KplMU,  ladnrUli  the 
cmc.  AodDowauTbcbald 
K  hhUbi  riEbt,  *nd  irdQder- 
U  H>  n)Uu«  b«»  humiDlng 
b  Uu  putrid  bmch  tf  (be 
rtcSnM  Uin»Eb  il]  thdr  bcl' 
Ub,  lod  IwnnngiioiaiibitT 
MM!  tba  IcnriBf  thick 
ckubi  HidiBE^oa  the 
bv  of  ■  CreCiUd  huKbig  like 
a  eliutci  of  Dupea  fiin  the 
bendliur  boogbt.  Thut  did  1 
■hat  «  the  muucmnt  «f 
Held*,  Bf  cuile,  ud  of  tieci : 
«!^t  great  C^iar  ibnnden 


In6ri»Oipbeil«t]uwp(4»vnftvdttei^     '  545 
PUcatam  Euiydicen  vitnU  vaiuraben  cmmk 
Et  nigratii  Ductobii  oTem,  Incamqoe  reriBei. 
Hand  mora;  continuo  matria  preocpte  &ceMt: 
Ad  delubra  venit ;  moiutratss  endtat-AnM; 
Qnatuor  eximioi  ptmtanti  ccvpoie  tannw    S50 
Daatf  et  intacta  totidem  oerriEe  javeoeaa. 
Pott  obi  nooa  nm  Anron  indozent  ortus, 
Inftrias  Oqdiei  mitti^  biemnqiie  revwU 
Hie  Tero  tubttuin  ao  dicta  minbile  monitnim 
Aqndaat,  liqudbcU  bonv  per  TiwHis  toto  505 
Sbtiden  mpcB  ntero,  et  niptu  eflarvwa  ctmtUi 
ImmaDHaqaetralii  mthaa:  jamqneariioK  mrniiM 
ConfliiCT^  et  Iflotii  nTan  d«nittan  nmk. 
HaKtvpcr  i 


Et  super  arbwttNU:    Cmut  dnm  niagans  ad 
altum  S«0 


Arundelian  maouacripu  it  is  indux- 
erii. 

545.  Ii^erids]  The  tn^w  were 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  Manes. 

Leiheea  fapaoera.}  See  the  note 
OD  book  i.  ver.  78. 

546  and  54?.]  These  two  Udcb 
are  tnn<poaed  in  both  the  Arund^- 
lian,  both  Dr.  Mead's  mannscripts, 
in  the  old  Nurenber^  edition,  those 
of  Paul  Stephens,  Schrevelius,  and 
Otben. 

&50.  Ad  deltibra  venit.]  In  one 
of  the  AnindeUan  manuscripts  it 
is  at  delubra  petit. 

Bh%  Intacta."]  It  is  mtaetia  in 
tbe  old  Venice  ediUon  of  14S3. 

laduxerat.']  It  is  indttxerit  in  one 
of  the  Arundelian,  and  in  one  of 
Dr.  Mead's  manuscripts. 

656,  Et  rvplis.')  It  is  ervptit  in 
the  King's,  and  in  tbe  Cambridge 


568.  Vvam.l  See  the  note  on 
book  ii.  TCr.  6a 

569.  Bac  lujter,  &c.]  Virgil 
having  now  finished  this  noble 
Poem,  takes  care  to  infmin  the 
reader  of  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  and  of  the  name  of  the 
author,  asserting  it  to  himself,  that 
no  future  plagiary  might  pretend 
to  ao  great  an  honour. 

260.  Ctetar  dum  magatM,  &C.3 
These  lines  are  a  ftvsh  argument, 
that  Virgil  continued  the  care  of 
bis  Georgicks,  as  long  as  be  lived, 
for  the  tune  here  mentioned  is  the 
year  before  his  death.  It  was  then 
that  Augustus  Ccesar  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  legions  fn 
person,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  compelled  Phraates  to 
restore  the  Eagles,  which  the  PaN 
thtans  had  taken  from  Crassus,  sod 
drew  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
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421 


FolmiDat  Eophrateii  bellow  victorque  volentes 
Per  populos  dat  juray  viamque  affectat  Olympo. 
Dlo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dulds  alebat 
Parthenope^  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti : 
Carmina  qui  lusipastorum,  audaxque  juyeDta565 
Tityre^  te  patoke  cedni  sub  t^mine  fagi. 


SQPluRfttCStt   Hflo    DqHS    coo* 

qucfor  glYct  laws  tfirongli 
the  wfllmg  people,  and  affectt 
the  way  to  heaven.  At  that 
time  od  tweet  Parthenope 
nourish  me  Vln^,  flourishinK 
In  the  studies  of  Ignoble  ease : 
who  redted  the  verses  of 
shepherds,  and,  being  bold  in 
youth,  sung  theer^fltyniSt 
niHtor  the  covenug  of  a 
■prea^ng  beech. 


even  the  Indians^  to  make  a  rolao- 
tary  submission  to  him.  See  the 
notes  on  ver.  9,7,  30.  book  iii. 

563.  Jlebat]    In  the  King's  ma- 
nuscript it  is  hahehai, 

564.  Parthenope^    This  was  the 


name  of  an  ancient  city^  which  when 
rebuilt  was  called  Naples. 

565.  Audaxque  juventa.]  Accord- 
ing to  Servius>  Virgil  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old  when  he  wrote  Us 
Eclogues. 
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ADDENDA. 


The  following  Remarks  were  sent  me^  after  the  publication  of  dhe 
Georgicks^  by  the  learned  Edward  IS.ngy  Esq.  in  two  Letters  dated 
from  Bromley  in  Kent,  Nov.  20,  174?0,  and  May  11, 1743. 


GeORGICK  i.  38.  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  of  improving 
land  in  the  old  husbandry;  but 
it  must  be  ploughed  more  than 
four  times. 

97.  Mr.  B — 's  remark  is  wrong 
in  another  particular;  for  when 
these  chinks  are  thus  filled  up>  and 
then  corn  sowed,  there  will  not  be 
fine  mould  enough  to  cover  the 
seed.  Virgil  does  not  speak  of  sow- 
ing in  this  place. 

208.  When  Libra  has  m^de  the 
day  and  hours  of  sleep  equat 

247. 

Illic,  at  perhibent^  aat  intempesta  silet 

nox 
Semper,  et  obtenta  densentur  nocte  te- 

nebrae.  . 

Mr.  B not  content  with  having 

observed,  and  kept  to  the  beauty  of 
the  first  line  in  his  translation^  in- 
judiciously observe?  a  palpable  dark- 
ness in  the  second ;  thus  it  is,  says 
he,  wove  closer  with  thickening  let- 
ters than  any  other  line  in  the  Latin 
language  that  1  can  recollect.  I  sup- 
pose he  means  chiefly  the  letter  e, 
(or  hisobservation  is  nothing ;)  and 
he  has  used  one  too  many  vadenseri' 
tur.  But  to  my  ear  the  night  would 
be  full  as  dark,  and  more  still,  if 
four  of  the  e*s  were  not  in  the  verse : 
thus 

£t   circumfusa    densantur    Docte   tene- 
brae. 

357.  The  limbs  of  the  trees  being 


/ 
dry  increases  the  friction  and  noise, 
when  they  rub  against  each  Other, 
and  makes  this  aridus  fragor.  There 
would  be  no  fragor  if  the  trees 
were  wet ;  for  that  would  take  off 
the  friction. 

388.  I  prefer  rauca  voce,  which 
is  the  opposite  to  liquidas  voces,  ver. 
410.  Angelus  Politianus,  in  his  to- 
kens of  wet  weather,  has  latrant 
corvi,  which  I  have  often  heard. 

403.  Virgil  here  speaks  of  the 
signs  of  fair  Weather.  Nequicguam 
translated  in  vain,  and  applied  to 
the  owl's  singing,  suits  but  ill  with 
Virgil's  exactness;  for  that  would 
be  making  him  say,  that  the  owVs 
singing,  which  is  a  sign  of  foul 
weather,  is  a  vain  omen,  because  it 
will  be  fair :  it  is  saying  that  one 
sign  of  foul  weather,  is  not  a  sign  of 
foul  weather.  But  Virgil  has  not 
been  guilty  of  any  thing  like  this  in 
his  tokens  of  foul  or  fair  weather. 
He  says  before  Necfratris  radiis  ob^ 
noxia  luna :  which  in  the  familiar 
English  expression  is.  The  moon 
.  rises  as  bright  as  day.  It  seems  to 
me  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
stop  at  nequicquam,  and  then  the 
sense  will  run  thus ;  The  owl  from 
the  top  of  the  roof  observes  (or  waits) 
the  setting  of  the  sun  in  vain,  because 
the  night  will  he  poetically  as  bright 
as  day,  Seros  cantus  is  peculiar  to 
the  owl;  I  know  no  bird  besides^ 
that  sings  only  in  the  night.  The 
nightingales  with  us  sing  in  the  day- 
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time  from  about  the  middle  of  May, 
to  the  time  they  leave  us.  This 
'  perhaps  has  not  been  attended  to^ 
because  her  voice  in  the  day-time  is 
drowned  in  the  neighbouring  cho- 
rus. Thus  most  will  readily  say 
that  blossoms  are  antecedent  to 
leaves^  but  upon  examination  will 
find>  that  leaves  are  equally  forward 
(at  the  same  time)  in  proportion  to 
their  full  growth,  with  blossoms  in 
respect  to  the  fruit  that  follows  them, 
as  in  the  peach,  nectarine,  almond^ 
&c.  The  glaring  appearance  of  the 
bloom  takes  up  all  the  common  at- 
tention j  as  the  chirping,  whbtling, 
discord  notes  of  various  other,  birds 
divert  the  undistinguishipg  ear  from 
attending  to  the  single  paft  of  the 
musical  nightingale.  We  are  only 
apt  to  consider  her  sola  part  per 
arnica  silentia  Luna,  and  with  the 
best  poets  listen  to  her  chiefly^  wbe^n 
she  does^ere  noc^e^i,  Virg.  sing  dark- 
lini(,  Milt. 

4 1 6.  By  the  fate  of  th  ings  a  greater 
prudence;  and  this  carries  on  the 
Epicurean  principle. 

419.  Aut  qua  densa  rehxat ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  both  should 
happen  in  the  same  instant. 

462.  I  never  could  be  reconciled 
to  quid  cogitet  humidus  Auster.  I 
had  rather  read  cogat  et  or  concltet 
{contra  omnes  codices)  than  cogitet, 

480.  Mcestum  illacrymat  ehur,  O- 
vid's  mille  modis  lacrymavit  ebur,  and 
TibuUus's  lacryvias  fudisse  tepentes, 
are  nothing  more  than  what  is 
common  in  moist  weather :  but 
Virgil  expressly  refers  the  weeping 
into  a  prodigy  by  mcestum. 

Georg.  ii.  10.  Those  that  rise 
from  suckers,  or  from  scattered 
seeds.  There  is  no  occasion,  I  think, 
to  resort  to  the  old  opinion  of  spon- 
taneous generation. 

20.  Hos  natura  modus  primum  efe- 
dity  are  those  which  rise  sponte  sua, 

.22.  I  cannot  construe  this  line 


without  reading  Sunt  alii  quels  ^te 
viam  sibi  repperit  usus.  The  alii 
(viz.  piodi)  queris,  &c.  answers  what 
went  before.  His  genus  omne, 

59'  This  relates  to  the  seminibus 
jactis.  The  apples  produced  from 
kernels  do  not  taste  like  the  apples 
that  produced  the  kernels. 

60.  So  the  kernds  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes  produce  turpes  racemos.  I 
never  saw  a  vine  raised  from  a  ker- 
nel; but  a  curious  friend  of  mine 
informed  me  he  had  seen  in  Barba- 
does  vines  raised  from  the  kernels 
of  raisins. 

78.  Aut  rursum.  Perhaps  this 
means,  that  Hie  same  stocks,  whidi 
were  inoculated,  upon  the  buds 
failing,  are  again  cut  for  ingraft- 
ing* 

97.  These  mountains  rise,  or 
grow  still  higher,  with  vineyards 
of  these. grapes  upon-  them. 

149.  It  would  somewhat  abate 
Virgirs  compliment  to  his  own 
coqntry,  if,  with  Mr.  B—  we  were 
to  attribute  the  Fer  assiduum  only  to 
foreign  grasses. 

153. 
Nee  rapit  immensos  orbes  per  bamum 

Deque  tanto 
Squameus  in  gyrum  tractu   se  coliigit 

anguis. 

Here  Mr.  B says  the  beginning 

and  ending  of  the  first  line  are 
snatched  up  like  the  motion  of  that 
frightful  creature  ,•  and  the  immen" 
SOS  orbes  betwixt  makes  the  dreadful 
circle.  No  doubt  of  it,  Virgil  de- 
sit^ned  it  should  :  but  leaves  this  to 
the  sound,  and  immensos  orbes  are 
full  as  like  a  square  as  a  circle. 

251,  252,  253.  This  wish  is,  that 
in  moist  soils  the  rank  grass  should 
not  be  too  prevalent,  Ne  sit  ilia 
terra,  quce  majores  herbas  alit,  nimium 
fer  tills  J  viz.  major  ibus  herbis,  with 
the  inexpugnabile  gramen,  as  Ovid 
calls  it.  He  would  not  wish  his 
crop  should  not  be  pravalida,  for  it 
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was  like  to  be  too  rank,  th«r«  id  a 
remedy  prescribed^  Oeorg.  I.  112. 

.  JUisiiriem  segetimr  tenem  depudt    in 
.  berba. 

^79*  i  ani  well  satisfied  this  does 
not  mean  two  armies^  dubius  mediis 
Mars.errat  in  armis:  1  think  it  sig^ 
nifies^  that  the  ranks  were  so  very 
regular,  that  Mars  mistook  the 
middle  ranl^s  one  for  another.  Me- 
diis armis  is  as  medias  acies, 

Ipsi  per  media*  aciet  insighibai  alis. 

357.  Pi*cwo«om«r«  signifies  deep 
ploughing.  Mr.  Dryden  translates 
\t  loosens  it  (the  earth)  ahot)e\  t>nt 
that  would  be  by  pressing  the  han- 
dles, not  by  pressing  the  share. 

408.  Contains  a  double  precept: 
1.  That  you  should  be  early  in 
cutting  off  the  shoots.  2.  That  they 
should  not  be  burnt  in  the  vineyard. 
If  they  were  burnt  there,  they  would 
scorch  the^vines>  or  perhaps  totally 
consume  them.  The  burning  small- 
coal  ixi  our  woods  greatly  damages 
the  trees  that  are  to  be  left. 

441.  Mr.  B" says  the  storm 

roars  through  the  line.  To  me  it 
sounds  whistling.  Ciuas  animos'  Eur' 
assidue  is  strong  sibilation. 

I  believe  Virgil  in  some  instances 
designed  the  sound  should  answer 
the  sense ;  but  not  in  near  so  many 

as  Mr.  B imagined  he  did.     I 

shall  mention  no  more,  as  I  find  you 
have  avoided  following  him  where 
he  is  wrong. 

455.  Mr.  B — s  remark  amounts 
to  nothing;  for  his  reasoning  rcr 
turns  to  what  he  objected  against. 
Though  Rhoetus  and  Pholus  were 
jiot  slain ^  yet  in  general  may  be 
said  hastes  domare  Utho,  though  all 
are  not  killed. 

458.  Ofortunatosnimium!  Nimium 
is  greatly.  It  has  in  this  place  the 
sense  of  plurimum  or  maxime,  as  in 
Claudian,  0  nimium  dilecte  Deo ! 

508.  Hie  stupei  attpnitus  rostris, 
I  believe  he  means  those  who  set 
up  for  politicians^  who  received  the 


news  of  the  l^enate  from  the  rbstra,. 
See  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero.  It. 
does  not  relate  to  those  who  studied. 
the  law^  or  were  concerned  in  law- 
suits; for  tjhat  was  mentioned  be- 
fore, ver.  501. 

619.  I  am  of  Mr.  B-p's  mind, 
that  hyems  does  not  signify  winter. 
If  winter  was  the  middle  time  of 
gathering,  there  certainly  was  li 
previous  one.  The  subsequent  linea 
put  this  out  of  doubt,  Varios  ponit 
fatus  Aatumnus. 

Georg.  iii.  52.  I  think  none  of 
the  quotations  expound  turpecaput. 
But  if  it  is  like  the  bull's,  which 
Virgil  recommends,  ver.  .58.  it  will 
be  turpe:  The  curling  of  the  hair 
upon  the  head  will  retain  more  dust 
and  chaff  than  is  lodged  upon  a 
smooth  headed  cow;  so  that  the 
meaning  is  rather  rough  or  shock- 
headed  than  large.  A  cow  with  a 
large  long  neck  and  a  great  head 
would  be  a  monstrous  unproportion- 
able  figure. 

I  take  plurima  cervix  to  be  thick 
necked.  Virgil  says  omnia  magna ; 
that  is,  proportionably  so. 

85.  But  what  ignis  is  this  >  It  is 
either  the  smoke  of  his  nostrils,  or 
the  remarkable  flame  colour  of  the 
fine  membrane  within  tiiem.  The 
action  of  neighing  throws  the  blood 
over  the  membrane,  and  makes  the 
flame  colour  appear  more  red  and 
lively  i  and  this  answers  every  pare 
of  the  verse,  viz.  premens  collectum 
ignem  volvit  sub  naribus.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  glory  of  his  nostriht. 

87.  Duplex  spina,  a  kind  of  fur- 
row thrown  up  on  each  side  of  the 
spine,  by  which  the  spine  itself 
would  not  be  seen,  but  each  furrow 
would  look  like  a  spine. 

100, 101.  I  take  this  to  mean  his 
own  qualifications,  and  those  of  hi^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  et  quis  cuique 
dolor  victo,  qua  gloria  palma,  or  it 
may  be  the  offspring  of  his  father 
*a2 


civiTians  are  used  to  cMitider  pa- 
renia.  Oar  coantrymea  Tllae  atal« 
UoDfl  Bt  tbis  rate.    It  lUtjr  be  too' 

'  bte  to  choose  a  hone  ft>r  aiitaUloa, 
by  observing  tbe  exixUeocie*  of  hit' 
oolt :  it  niay  be  beUer  obibre  dimo ; 
Wver.gS. 

106.  FerberetortonOttriSttaibta 
Ae  inbnaer  of  lashing,  thu  tbe 
*hip  or  laih. 
'  lis.'  ^9)ie  JMWaiaitque  magiitri 

^  txquirWkt,  Juvaiem  lather  riffdlBes 
-aj'OUDf^maQ,  than  R  young  horse: 
fcyww  itterqHe  JdAor  'ttd  te^ue  jme- 
mem  ex^iruHt  relate  to' vfaat  went 
immediatdf  beforct  irfaiGb  is  breaks 
Ing  hones  for  thediariot  or  riding; 
■  180.  DrydenandB — — haTema- 
nileetly  mistakm  this.  I  shall  only 
add  to  your  just  obserraUon  upon 
Ais  line,  a  repiesentation  of  this 
desire  in  Proaerpioai  Claud.de  Rapt. 


yet  the  blackness  of  hia  tongue, 
which  the  Moon  did  not  examine, 
was  a  reason  against  choosing  him. 
Candidus  ipse  is  the  principal  porta 
of  him,  as  aureus  ipse,  G.  iv.  374. 

iOg.  Timidos  ag'itabk  onagroi: , 
Tumidos  is  a  good  reading,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
wild  ass's  being  more  than  a  matcb 
for  the  tyger  in  fighting. 

471.  He  seema  to  mean,  that  the 
plagues  of  differentcattle  were  more 
than  the   storms  before 


Et   gcniu  DiBne  neei   pecadum  dsdi^ 
omnc  ferarum. 

482.  Nee  via  titortis  erat  simples: 
I  take  this  to  mean  that  the  maaoer 
of  their  death  was  various ;  ver.  496. 

Csnibus   blaadii   rabies   icml,  n 


Speaking  of  the  liorse,  wet.  I 


SolUciUt;    miitiqat    trtmit     fonnidiae 

134.  The  suTgens  zephyrus,  I  be- 
lieve, means  the  spring,  as  in  G. 
ii.  330. 


'  147.  1  should  be  glad  to  read 

IlicibnB4)ue  Tirentem 

Pluribas. 

It  seems  forced  to  make  vo2if am  a 
substantive. 

162  Catera  pascuntvr  virides  ar- 
menta  per  herbas.  He  may  properly 
mean  cows  kept  for  the  pail,  which 
require  a  different  management 
from  the  rest. 

219.  Thb  line  is  much  below 
Virgil,  is  avery  l)adone,and  breaks 
the  context  to  no  purpose. 

391.  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  your  opinion  00  this  line;  for 
though  the  driea  was  candidal  ipse, 


According  to  ybnr  note  on  this  verse, 
horses  were  differently  affected, 

51S.  I  cannot  help  thinking  er- 
Torem  ilium  signifies  some  mistake 
in  the  practiceor  application,  and  do 
Somewhat  incline  to  Dryden's  inter- 
pretation ;  for  if  the  giving  wine 
was  always  bad  in  its  consequence, 
he  would  hardly  have  said  profaU. 
But  there  may  be  another  interpre- 
tation,which  will  favour  my  opinioD, 
ciz.  that  wine,  which  was  of  ser- 
vice to  some  of  them,  (or  which 
was  sometimes  of  service,)  increased 
the  distemper  of  others  to  madness, 
(oral  other  times  increased  the  dis- 
temper to  madness.)  And  this 
comes  to  what  Lucretius  says  in  his 
sixth  book,  and  is  in  your  note  upon 
ver.  549.  And  the  critics  agree, 
that  Virgil  had  Lucretius  in  hii 
eye,  when  he  wrote  this  account  of 
the  murrain.  The  difficulty  was 
to  know  when  to  apply  this  me- 
dicine, and  tbe  misapplication  of  it 
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is  what  Virgil  deprecates :  ErrorenP' 
que  hostibus  ilium.  Either  of  these 
interpretations  naturally  introduces 
the  exclamation  of  this  line :  Let 
the  gods  deal  better  with  good  men, 
and  let  their  enemies  only  suffer  by 
such  a  mistake. 

536,  I  fancy  contenta  signifies 
yoked,  which  is  a  natural  significa- 
tion of  the  word^  from  the  manner 
of  using  oxen  in  a  team,  at  the  time 
when  Virgil  wrote.  And  it  conveys 
a  melancholy  idea,  when  we  consi- 
der men  drawing  the  waggon,  in 
the  place  of  oxen.  Stridentia  plaU' 
stra  I  would  translate  creaking  wag' 
gons ;  the  stridor  I  imagine  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  inequality  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  the  inequality  of  the  mo- 
tion from  the  weakness  of  those  who 
drew  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  they  drew. 

I  had  marked  several  lines  that 

Mr.  B had  taken  notice  were  an 

echo  to  the  sense.    He  seemed  to 


me  too  fond  of  attributing  to  the 
sound,  Virgil's  great  care  of  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  the  thing  spoken  of, 
by  strength  of  expression .  Much  of 
this  depends  upon  fancy ;  but  I  will 
mention  an  instance  or  two,  in  which 
I  think  Mr.  B— —  carries  this  much 
too  far. 

Georg.  iv;  82.  Directa  acies  is 
just  the  reverse  of  iurbata  acies ; 

Extemplo  turhatm  acies  Tersique  Latini 
Bejiciunt  parmas. 

/Bk.  zi.  618. 

85,  In  the  common  translations, 
it  is  left  uncertain,  which  side  the 
conqueror  will  oblige  to  yield.  But 
surely  he  would  hardly  endeavour 
to  demolish  his  own  party.  There- 
fore it  comes  to  this  sense,  dum  aui 
hos  aut  hos,  that  is  of  the  other 
party,  victor  subegit  dare  terga,  o&- 
nixi  tamen  sunt  non  cedere, 

203.  Sir  Daniel  Molyneux's  ob« 
servation  I  think  is  quite  right. 


ThtfoOtmug  Remarks  vere  tent  me  by  tie  Rmerend  axd  Uemil} 
Dr.  WiOiam  Greemoood,  daUdfnm  Wtmddcy  Mt^  li,  17*8.  -    ' 


GeORGICK  i.  33.  ^»ne. 
This  pa^a^  receirea  great  light 
»nd  beauty  from  the  Farnese  grove, 
and  some  gems,  &c.  represeau'Dg 
the  Zodiac.  The  aocieots  nere  at 
a  loss  how  to  have  the  balance  sup- 
ported, and  therefore  it  was  origi- 
nally held  up  by  Scorpioa;  who 
extended  his  claws  for  that  purpose 
out  of  his  own  proper  dominions, 
and  thus  took  up  the  space  of  two 
signs  in  the  Zodiac.  But  under 
Augustus,  or  a  little  after  bis  death, 
they  made  Scorpius  contract  his 
claws,  and  introduced  a  new  per- 
■onage  to  hold  the  balance.  On 
the  Fnmcse  globe  it  is  supported 
by  Scorpius ;  and  in  several  gems 
and  medals  of  later  date,  it  is  held 
by  a  man :  probably  intended  for 
Augustus  himself.  Vide  Spence's 
Folymetis,p.  170.  pL34.  and  pi.  25. 
fig-  8. 

How  does  your  remark  in  the 
notes,  thiU  Augustas  was  born  un- 
der Libra,  agree  with  Suetonius, 
who  says  he  was  bom  under  Capri- 
corn !  In  Aug.  fj,  94. 

Suetoniui,  in  (fie  «e(i«i  referred 
to,  doet  mdeed  speak  of  the  birth  qf 
Augmtui  being  tn  December;  Au- 
gfustum  natum  mense  decimo,  et 
ob  hoc  Apollinis  filium  existima- 
turn ;  and  at  the  latter  end  that  he 
viat  bom  under  Capricotn;  Num- 
mumque  argenteum  nota  sideris 
Capricorni,  quo  natui  est,  percus- 
sent.  In  that  section  Suetonius  seems 
to  relate  uhat  various  authors  had  re- 
fortei:  but  m  }.  S,  wheje  he  plainly 


i^ieajb  i*  Ut  MM  pemm,  he  expradg  \ 
dtdaret,  lAot  Angastut  waM  ban  t^ 
the  nuUh  of  the  taleads  of  October, 
ichich  is  ctrliualy  attder  Libra  ^  Na-- 
tus  est  Augustus,  M.  Tullio  Ciw- 
rone,  et  Antonio  Co$s.  ix.  Cal.  Oc- 
tobr,  pauUo  ante  sotis  ex.)rtuia. 
TAi»  is  amjinned  bif  §.  100.  vbere  me 
are  laid  that  Augustus  died  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  Calends  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  seven ly-siilh  year  of  his 
age,  wanting  Jive  and  thirty  daySi 
Obiit  in  cubiculo  eodem  quo  pater 
Octavius  :  duobus  Sextis,  Pompdo 
et  Appuleio  Coss.  xir,  Cal.  Septem- 
bris,  bora  dlei  nona,  septuagesimo 
et  sexto  ailatis  anno,  diebus  quin- 
que  et  triginta  minus. 

42.  Ingredere — I  should  rather 
think  with  Catrou,  that  Virgil  in- 
serted this  pasfia^ce,  when  he  rerised 
his  Georgicks :  and  not  when  he 
first  composed  or  published  them. 

152.  Aspera  sylca — In  your  trans- 
lation you  say,  A  prickly  teood  of 
burrs  and  caltrops :  whereas  I  take 
them  all  to  be  of  the  nominative 
case,  as  they  certainly  are  in  Georg. 
iii.  384>.  where  the  very  same  words 
are  used  :  and  therefore  they  should 
likewise  be  construed  thus,  prickly 
brambles,  and  burrs,  and  caltrops. 

I  did  not  take  lappsque  tribulique 
to  be  the  genitive  case,  as  appears,  I 
think,  by  the  comma  after,  sylva.  It 
might  indeed  have  been  translated 
more  literally  IhuSi  A  prickly  wood 
arises,  both  burrs  and  caltrops. 

195.  Grondtor— Catrou  places  the 
full  atop  at  the  end  of  the  oe^t 
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xetsei  and  meket  the  seoB&  mn 
thus;  that  the  tegumes  nwy  be  larger, 
and  boil  •better  with  a  very  little  fite. 

S 1 1 .  Sub  extremum-^yirgil  can* 
not  pQssiblj  mean  the  last  by  ex- 
tremum,  be^iure  it  would  contradict 
his  epith^ti  intractMlis;  which  im* 
plies  that -this  season  is  unfit  for  im- 
sipeiis.  But  as  there  are  two  ex- 
tremes^  and  extremusis  sometinaee 
used  to  signify  the  first,  as  well  as 
the  last;  if  it  can  be- allowed  to 
have  that  construction  in  this  place^ 
the  sense  will  be  very  clear  and 
consistent :  that  the  time  of  sowing 
barley  is  from  the  autumnal  Equinox 
to  the  first  heavy  rains  qf  the  winter 
Solstice,  when  the  inclemency  qf  the 
weather  will  put  a  stop  to  all  works 
of  this  kind, 

227*  Faselum — I  will  not  pretend 
to  say  what  the  Faselus  was :  but 
by  these  directions  I  think  it  can* 
not  be  the  very  same  as  our  kidney- 
bean.*  For  this  is  one  of  the  ten- 
dere^t  plants  we  have  in  the  natu- 
ral ground ;  and  the  least  able  to 
bear  the  severe  cold,  either  when 
it  is  younjg  or  old.  It  is  therefore 
sown  the  latest  in  the  spring  of  all 
legumes :  and  as  the  seed  will  be 
melted  in  the  ground,  if  much  rain 
falls  before  it  is  come  up  5  so  the 
plant  itself  will  be  cut  off  by  the 
first  sharp  frost  in  April  or  May^ 
though  it  is  ever  so  flourishing,  or 
in  October^  when  it  is  at  its  full 
growth. 

255.  Deducere  classes — I  think  we 
should  understand  deducere  classes, 
to  bring  back  the  fleets ;  and  thus 
the  same  opposition  will  be  con- 
tinued that  was  in  a  preceding 
verse.  Hence  we  learn  when  to  sow, 
and  when  to  reap;  when  to  venture 
out  to  sea,  and  when  to  retire  into 
port  again, 

868.  Quippe  etiam-^  observe  the 
commentators  give  reasons  why 
some  of  these  works  may  be  done 
upon  a  holiday;  but  do  not  take 


Any -manner  Of'  notice'  of  the  rest* 
No^'sincie  they  arednly  to  be  Jus* 
tified  by*  charity  or  necessity,  all 
the  following  passages  must  be 
considered  •  in  that  light.  So  that 
husbandmen  are  allowed,  rivos  cfe-' 
ducere,  to  let  out  the  flashes  of  wit- 
ter which  are  brought  upon  the 
fields  hy  sudden  showers  and  land 
floods :  they  may,  segeti  pratendere 
sepem,  secure  the  ^nces  of  their 
corn,  when- by  th6  omissicm  it  would 
be  exposed  to  immediate  damage 
from  trespassing  cattle :  they  may, 
insidias  avU)Us  moliri,  guard  against 
the  feathered  robbers,  who  make 
no  distinction  of  days,  but  are  al- 
ways pilfering  the  seeds  whenever 
they  can  come  at  them  y  and  they 
may,  gregem  fluvio  tnersare  salubri, 
bathe  the  flock  in  the  river,  if  it 
is  required  for.  the  health  of  the 
sheep.  But  why  they  should  then 
bum  the  thorns,  which  may  be 
conveniently  done  at  any  time ;  or 
carry  oil  and  fruits  to  town,  for 
which  there  were  probably  other 
market  days ;  though  so  correct 'a 
writer  as  Virgil  had  undoubtedly 
his  reasons  for  it,  yet  I  must  own 
myself  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Un- 
less for  the  latter  there  might  be 
the  same  necessity,  as  there  is  to 
cry  milk  and  mackerel  in  London 
upon  a  Sunday:  and  if  this  could 
be  proved,  we  may  easily  suppose 
they  might  be  permitted  to  return 
with  some  other  loading  for  back- 
carriage.  And  if  the  former  ap- 
peared to  be  any  thing  like  our 
burning  of  charcoal,  thi&  woald  be 
a  work  that  might  be  continued, 
though  not  begun,  upon  a  day  that 
was  esteemed  sacred. 

Georg.  ii.  97.  Amminea  was  near 
to  Falernus,  and  Pliny  says,  Prin- 
cipatus  datur  jimmineis  propter  firmi-^ 
tatem,  1.  xiv.  3.  Expression^  very 
like  these  of  Virgil.  So  that  these 
three  lines  may  be  thus  rendered ; 


4JHS)£I9M^: 


There  are  also  jlmmmean  vinei,  vihkk 
yield  the  best  bodied  wines ;  lo  which 
the  TmolUoi,  and  Phanaan,  and 
imalleT  Argitis  must  $ii;e  the  prefer- 
ence ;  though  the  tmo  first  are  reck- 
oned prime  uiina,  and  the  last  none 
can  rival,  &c.  Or  suppose  the  9Sth 
verse  to  be  in  a  parenthesis,  which 
would  be  more  poetical,  and  then 
the  construction  will  run  thus; 
There  are  also  Amminean  vines,  lehich 
yield  the  best  bodied  wines,  (to  which 
the  Tmotiaa  and  Phaniean,  though 
Teckimed  prime  teines,  must  give  the 
preference,)  and  there  it  the  smaller 
Argitis,  lekich  none,  &c. 

206.  Tardis — I  think  the  epithet 
tardis  nlludea  to  the  largeness  of 
the  loads,  which  nccnsiuned  the 
bullocks  to  move  more  slowly.  So 
that  the  whole  verse  gives  one  a 
Btrong  idea  of  the  quantity  of  com 
both  in  nuniber  and  weight  of 
loads,  that  is  prailuced  upon  such 

'  9S1.  iyi9)« — 1  dp  oot  know  apy. 
pwi4g«  OK>.r«i,  cintnded,  with '&» 
exprwsion,  thai  these  two  lines. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  beauty  oF  it 
is  greatly  tarnished  by  supposing 
that  igstas  means  nothing  more  than 
heat.  The  ancient  and  natural  di- 
vision of  the  year  was  into  summer 
and  winter :  and  to  which  many 
authors  allude  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  But  since  between  the  ex-- 
tremities  of  heat  and  cold  ia  these 
seasons,  there  were  intermediate 
spaces  of  moderate  weather,  the 
two  others  of  spring  and  autumn 
were  added;  which  at  their  begin- 
ning and  end  generally  partake  of 
the  qualities  of  the  preceding  and 
following  season.  So  that  Virgil 
points  out  in  the  most  poetical 
manner  the  very  particular  time  in 
autumn  that  is  most  proper  for  this 
woik.  For,  says  he,  one  of  the  heat 
times  for  planting  vineyards  is, 
upon  the  coming  ia  of  the  first  cool 
weather    in  autumn,  before   you 


touch  upon  winter,  and  when  the  '■ 
summer  is  quite  gone. 

389,  392-  OsciUa— caput— Mi.. 
Spence  in  his  Polymetis,  p.  129. 
hath  cleared  up  these  passages  by  ' 
a  gem  in  the  great  Duke's  collec- 
tion at  Florence,  pi.  30.  6g.  2. 
which  represents  a  tree  with  seve- 
ral little  heads  of  Bacchus  hanginjf' 
upon  it,  that  turn  every  way. 

Georg.  ili.  10.  Before  I  had  read 
Catrou  I  was  of  opinion,  and  am 
very  glad  to  be  supported  by  his)' 
in  it,  that  all  this  following  passage 
to  the  40th  verse  is  a  most  mastedy 
allegory,  whereby  the  Poet  pro- 
mises to  perform  and  publish  tha 
jSneid  after  his  return  fromGreecb 
And  if  we  lake  it  in  this  light,  it 
willgreatlyheighten  the  many  bean- 
ties  that  are  to  be  found  in  these 
lines.  The  Eneide  was  the  temple: 
Augustus  wus  the  divinity,  for 
whom  it  was  formed,  anil  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated  :  his  ancestors,  as 
they  are  the  principal  actors  in  the 
one,  so  are  they  represented  as  the 
crijjilai  statues  to  adorn  the  other: 
and  his  victories,  like  basso  re- 
lievos, were  to  embellish  the  work. 

37-  Invidia — I  cannot  forbear  ob- 
serving Virgil's  genteel  manner  of 
reflecting  upon  the  factions  and  dis- 
contented, that  were  enemies  of 
Augustus ;  by  representing  them 
under  the  figure  of  envy,  trembliug 
for  fear  of  the  severest  tortures, 
that  tlie  poets  have  allotted  to  the 
most  enormous  offenders. 

81.  — honesli.  I  think  Aone5(i  re- 
lates only  to  the  outward  appear- 
ance, and  that  those  colours  are 
most  graceful  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye  :  for  otherwise  it  is  true  as  the 
English  proverb  says,  A  good  horse 
is  never  of  a  bad  colour. 

81,  86,  Luxuriat  toris  pectus— 
Densa  Juba.  It  must  be  remem- 
Ipcred  that  Virgil  describes  the  fine 
horse  for  the  menage  (o  be  trained 
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either  for  war>  or  the  chariot: 
an  English  jockey  wUl  never  agr^ 
with  h\xn,  that  a  brawny  chest  ahd 
a  thick  mane  are  beauties  in  a 
horse. 

132.  Cursu — As  Virgil,  according 
to  your  observation,  seems  to  intend 
these  precepts  for  both  species,  1 
think  cursu  quatiunt  referft  io  the 
exercise  proper  for  the  mares,  and 
solefatigant,  &c.  for  the  cows. 

299*  TuTpesque  podfigras.  Many 
farmers,  particularly  in  Warwick- 
shire, call  this  distemper,  the  Fouls: 
which,  considering  the  part  af- 
fected, is  a  littfral  translation  of 
Virgil. 

400.  Qjuod  surgente — 1  think  Vir- 
gil, in  his  short  manner  of  hinting 
a  direction,  plainly  points  out  to  ut 
which  milk  is  best  for  cheese,  and 
which  for  butter.  What  you  milk 
in  the  morning  and  the  day  time, 
is  to  be  pressed  into  cheese  at 
night:  and  what  you  milk  in  the 
evening  and  the  night,  is  to  be 
made  into  butter  j  and  either  car- 
ried ^  sub  lucem,  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  market  in  baskets,  be- 
fore the  sun  will  have  power  to 
melt  it.  or  seasoned  with  a  little 
salt  and  laid  up  for  use  in  the  win- 
ter. This  construction  will  render 
the  passage  very  clear  and  expres- 
sive, and  remove  the  difficulties, 
which  have  so  much  puzzled  the 
commentators  in  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  Calathis, 

478.  Hie  quondam — It  appears 
plain  to  me  that  the  Poet  is  speak- 
ing only  of  a  pestilential  distemper 
that  naany  years  ago  invaded  the 
Alpine  countries ;  but  in  what  pe- 
riod of  time  cannot  fairlv  be  col- 
lected,  neither  is  it  material,  not- 
withstanding the  names  of  Chiron 
and  Melampus  are  mentioned  ;  for 
these  I  take  to  be  used  in  general 
for  the  most  eminent  physicians. 
And  as  all  raging  plagues  are  at- 
tended   with  many   like    eircum" 


stances,  it  U  no  wonder  ti^M  hik 
relation  should  yery  much  agree 
with  those,  which  Thucydides  and 
Lucretius  have  given  us  of  t)i6 
plague  at  Athens :  though  proba^ 
bly  he  might  take  several  hiats 
from  them  te  heighten  the  descrip* 
tion . 

500.  Incertus 9udor^-^Ti\alinoertu9 
means  it  was  doubtfhl  whether  ^ 
sweat  was  a  good  or  bad  bymptom, 
and  tiiat  at  first  they  could  Uril 
guess  at  the  event  of  it,  is  levtd^NMI 
I  think  from  the  words  that  foll0)it^ 
where  he  tells  us  when  it  comes 
to  be  a  bad  one:  for  when  it  grows 
cold,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  oertatti 
death,  and  consequently  till  that 
fatal  turn,  there  might  be  some 
hopes  of  a  recovery. 
^  653.  Iitqtte  dies — This  represent- 
ation, of  the  fury's  growing  larget 
every  day,  is  one  remarkable  in- 
stance, among  many  others,  of  the 
strength  of  Virgirs  imagination  i 
and  is  intended  to  point  out  to  ui 
the  gradual  increase  of  a  pestilen- 
tial infection  till  it  arrives  at  the 
full  height.  There  are  two  other 
instances  of  growing  figures  in  the 
i^ncid,  the  one  of  Fame,  lib.  iv. 
ver.  175.  and  the  other  of  Alecto^ 
1.  vii.  ver.  448. 

558.  Donee  humo — 1  cannot  sup- 
pose that  before  this  they  did  not 
know  how  to  bury  any  offensive 
carcases  :  but  I  take  the  meaning 
of  this  passage  to  be,  that  they  at- 
tempted to  make  some  profit  from 
them,  after  they  were  dead ;  till  they 
learnt  by  experience  there  was  no- 
thing for  them  to  do,  but  to  bury 
them.  For,  as  it  folows  after- 
wards, neither  the  hides,  nor  the 
wool,  nor  the  flesh  were  found  to 
be  of  any  service  :  but  fin  the  con- 
trary some  of  them  produced  the 
nrost  dreadful  effects  upon  those 
that  venture?!  to  make  use  of  them. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without 
making  a  short  remark  of  the  great 


confonnity  between  the  directions 
of  Virgil  and  those  of  hia  Majesty's 
order  in  Council  j  and  the  reasona 
for  them  both.  Here  is  advice  to 
kill  and  bury,  because  no  remedy 
was  found  to  have  any  ^ood  effect, 
and  the  infected  skins  and  carcases 
proved  of  such  fatal  consequences. 
For  the  immediate  killing,  see  ver. 
468.  for  the  burying,  ver.  558.  for 
the  insufficiency  of  medicines,  ver. 
548.  and  for  the  hurtfulness  of  the 
infected  skina  and  carcases,  ver. 
559. 

Georg.  iv.  1.53,  Sola — I  wonder 
that  the  commonwealth  of  anis 
shouhi  escape  the  ubservatioa,  or 
the  memory  of  this  accurate  writer: 
for  many  of  these  particulars  are  as 
juatly  applicnble  to  them,  as  to  the 
monarchy  of  bees. 

179-  Dmdala — This  word  gives 
one  a  stronger  idea  than  to  be 
barely  rendered,  artificial :  as  it 
■cems  to  resemble  the  works  of 


these  little  animals  to  the  famoui 
labyrinth  built  byDsedalusinCrete. 
372.  Eridanui  —  All  travellers 
agree  ttint  the  Po  is  Rot  a  rapid 
river:  neither  is  it  likely  that  it 
should  be  so.  For  the  force  of  a 
current  is  occasioned  by  its  fall  from 
a  chain  of  mountains,  or  running 
down  a  *steep  descent  of  country: 
but  the  Po,  very  soon  after  its 
source,  tlows  on  through  the  vale 
of  Piedmont;  and  aflerwards  tra- 
verses all  the  rich  vale  of  Lora- 
bardy.  These  are  the  pinguia  calia 
which  Virgil  speaks  of ;  and  there- 
fore very  proliably  he  means  that 
no  river,  which  runs  through  so 
long  a  tract  of  fertile  plains,  is 
more  violent  than  the  Po.  So  that 
I  think,  if  Dr.  Tropp  instead  of  the, 
had  said, 

Thro'  ivch  fertile  fields,  v.  444. 

his  tranalatio 
something  nc 
the  original. 


)uld   have  come 
to  the  spirit  of 
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AbIES>  the  yew-leaved  fir-tree^  ii. 
68. 

Abydos,  famous  for  oysters,  i.  207. 

Acalanthis  considered,  Hi.  33S, 

Acanthus  considered^  ii.  119*  iv.  12S. 

Acerrse,  ii.  225. 

Achelous,  a  solemn  word  used  for 
water^  i.  9- 

Acheron,  ii.  492. 

Acinus  explained,  ii.  60. 

Aconite,  a  poisonous  herb,  ii.  152. 

Adder  or  Viper,  iii.  417. 

Adeo  signifies  chiefly,  i«24.  ii.  322. 

Aduro  applied  to  cold,  i.  93. 

iEmathia,  see  Emathia. 

iSstas  means  warm  weather,  iii. 322. 

Estiva  explained,  iii.  47^* 

African  shepherds,  their  manners, 
iii.  339. 

Africus  the  south-west,  iii.  278. 

Alburnus,  iii.  147. 

Albus  not  a  different  colour  from 
candidus,  iii.  82. 

Alcinous,  his  gardens,  ii.  87. 

Alder-trees  gave,  the  first  hint  to- 
wards navigation,  i.  136.  their 
proper  soil,  ii.  109, 110.  grow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  ii.  451. 

Alexander's  error  concerning  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  iv.  293. 

Alienis  uiensibus  explained,  ii.  149* 

Alpheus,  iii.  18. 

Alps,  iii.  474. 

Altum  used  for  the  air,  i.  443.  sea, 
i.  324,  443. 

Ambarvalia  described,  i.  835,  338. 

Amelias  described,  iv.  251,  271. 

Ameria  famous  for  willows,  i.  265* 

Amphrysus,  a  river  of  Thessaly, 
111.  2. 

Amurca,  iii.  441. 


Amyclse,  iii.  89.   famous  for  dogs* 

iii.  345. 
Anio,  a  river  of  Italy,  iv.  369- 
Antipodes,  i.  231. 
Aonia,  iii.  11. 

Aparctias  the  North,  iii.  278* 
Aparine,  i.  153. 
Apeliotes  the  East,  iiL'278. 
Apiaster,  iv.  14. 
Apiastrum,  iv.  63. 
Apium  considered,  iv.  121. 
Apollo,  why  called  Thymbraeos,  ir. 

323. 
Apples,  the  various  sorts  of  them, 

ii.  87. 
Aquarius,  iii.  303. 
Aquilo  the  North-East,  iii.  278, 
Arachne  changed  to  a  spider,  iv.246. 
Arbutus,  i.  148,  I66.  iii.  300.  why 

called  horrida,  ii.  69. 
Arcturus,  when  it  rises,  i.  67.    a 

stormy  sign,  i.  204.  when  it  sets, 

i.  228. 
Ardua  explained,  ii.  66. 
Arethusa,  iv.  344. 
Argestes,  iii.  278. 
A rgilla  explained,  ii.  180. 
Arimaspians,  the  ancient  inhabitants 

of  Muscovy,  iii.  I96. 
Arista  explained,  i,  220. 
Aristaeus,  i.  14,  15.  iv.  315,  317. 
Ascanius,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  iii.  270. 
Ash  used  to  make  spears,  ii.  447* 
Asia  palus,  i.  383. 
Asilus,  an  insect  injurious  to  kine« 

iii.  138,  148,  149- 
Asius  campus,  i.  383. 
Aspect  of  a  vineyard,  ii.  298,    . 
Asphaltus,  iii.  451. 
Ass  wild,  iii.  409> 
Astrsea,  ii.  473. 
*b2 


Mbtmkai,  wtyflM  TtwtHw,  8.    Bcc  tmd.  nr.  (8. 

«M.  _  - 

Atboi,  i.  832. 
AlUntiilc^  i.  188.  S?I. 
Aique  iMed  for  siaiiin,  L  MSL     " 
Avcram,  S.  l6l. 
;  Augastiit  complimealcd,  i.  U,  28, 

42.  iii.  89i.  hU  wan,  iii.  89.  ak* 

gencalagj  of  hb'  hmily,  iii.  S5. 
Auras,  parta  of  «  pkmeh,  L  173- 
>war«,  i.  «fT.  boK*l&,  i  47«- 
AMter,  tbe  South.  ^.  Mfll   wl^ 

Autumn,  wb«n  it  ^m1(^,L  Sit. 

ArBMocx|Hdoed.n.l0^ 

AsoT^fiLMS, 


BMchot,  pecnliari^ etdled  f»\gtt.t. 

4.    tbe  ipvvatai  of  miati,  ^U, 

.    voMbtpped  Joufljr  with  Cam,  i 

7,  3+4. 
AK(fa;ii.  1^ 
Balearidet,  i.  809- 

Balina,  one  of  the  hoaa  of  AcblUc*, 

iii.  91. 

BUmuh,  ii.  119. 
Barbndoea  tar,  iii.  4Sl. 
Bnrley,  whea  gown,  i.  SOS. 
Barren  fields,  how  cured,  i.  84, 
Bavaria,  iii.  474. 
'  Baviua,  i.  310- 
Baum,  gond  for  l>ees,  iv.  6S. 
Bay,  i.  306.  Ii.  IQ. 
Beans,  i.  ?4.  when  sown,  i.  BIS. 
Bear,  the  cnnstellatiun,  i.  138. 
BeaTdr,  i.  58. 
Bees,  n  proper  sUtion  for  them,  iv. 

8.  their  awarming,  iv.  51.  6ght- 
ing,  iv.  6?.  difference,  iv,  88,  92. 
how  kept  at  home,  iv.  ]03.  how 
Iheir,wingsinay.beclippe<l,iv.t06. 
their  polity,  iv.  149.  compared  to 
the  Cyclops,  iv.  170.  their  gene- 
ration, iv,  197,  S95.  Bex,  iv.  197. 
life,  iv.  207.  loyalty,  iv.  210. 
passionate  temper,  iv.  328,  280, 
plagues,  iv.  2S9,  diseases  and  re- 
medies, iv.  S.lil.  how  the  loss  oF 
them  may  be  repaired,  iv,  881. 


hr.M. 
Bee-Urea,  bow  made,  h.  3S. 
«M*  jf  Bot  Ih^  EKatae.  %  iS» 

iMinfcd  hr  the  aadesle  t»  fb* 

chcfwtt.  it  71. 
BeaMW,  n.  IQOL 
Kdena,  u  in^niaeit  of  Igilwl' 

tare,  iL  395. 
Hipenijs,  It.  8U. 
Kiidb.10  be  mnd  Km*f^%.  i,V^ 

W^  «  mad  ^Wi>  ««wiUH. 

KtaiMa,  vhat  it  i*,,ltw«U. 

Blight, iiM.^    ^,       _    _ 
Blood  <rf  horaes  dnuk'  Ict  AkWii- 
thiui8,iii46e. 

Boas,  a  sort  of  serpent,  iii.  418. 

Bootes,  1. 11%. 

Boreas,  the  north-east,  iii.  S78.     ' 

Bows  made  of  yew,  ii.  437, 

Box,  ii.  437,  449. 

Brambles  used  to  bind  vines,  i.  24tS. 


Bra 


i,  13. 


Brums  the  winter  solstice,  i.  SII. 
Bull,  when  to  be  admitted  to  the 

cow,  iii.  133. 
Btills,  the  fighting  of  these  animab 

described,  iii.  SOg. 
Bullocks,  how  tamed,  iii,  157,  l6s, 

&c. 
Burdock,  i.  153. 
Burgundy  trefoil,  i.  215, 
Burning  the  fields,  i.  84. 
Burr,  i.  153. 

Butcher's  broom,  ii.  415. 


Cado,  used  to  express  the  ceasioe 

iiflhe  wind,  i.  354. 
Ctestua,  iii.  20. 
Caieus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  iv.  870. 


INDEX. 


Calathtts  explained,  iii.  402. 

Callisto^  i.  138. 

Caltrop,  i.  153* 

Calves,  how  to  be  treated,  ili.  157* 

Canilti,  ii.  I69. 

Canopus,  where  situated,  iv«  £87. 

why  called  Pellseao,  ibid, 
Capblrurn  ferratuoi  explained,  iii. 

S99. 

Carbuncle  described,  iii.  5^4. 

Carchesinm  explained,  iv«  380. 

Carex  considered,  iii.  231. 

Carpathus,  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, iv.  387. 

Casia  explained,  ii.  213.  iv.  30. 

Castalian  sprin|^,  ili.  291 . 

Castor,  a  drug^,  u  58. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  iii.  89. 

Catacecaumenian  wine,  iv.  380. 

Caucasus,  ii.  440. 

Caudex  explained,  ii.  78. 

Cavea  of  the  Roman  theatre,  ii.381. 

Caurus,  the  north-west,  iii.  277, 
278, 

Cayster  or  Caystrus,  i.  384. 

Cedar  of  the  Greeks  different  from 
that  of  Lebanon,  ii.  443*  good  to 
drive  away  serpents,  iii.  414. 

Celeus,  i.  l65,  212. 

Centaurs,  their  fight  with  the  La- 
pithae,  ii.  454,  455,  457- 

Centaury,  iv.  270. 

Ceraunia,  i.  332. 

Ceres,  the  inventor  of  agriculture, 
i.  122.  worshipped  jointly  with 
Bacchus,  i.  7,  344.  why  called 
Eleusina  mater,  i.  163.  why  pop- 
pies were  consecrated  to  her,  i. 
212.  the  sacrifice  to  her  de- 
scribed, i.  335.  wine  offered  to 
her,  i.  344.  wreaths  of  oak  worn 
in  honour  of  her,  ibid, 

Cerinthe,  iv.  63. 

CerinthuDi,  ibid, 

Chalybes,  i.  58. 

Chagrin,  iii,  409. 

Chaones,  a  people  of  Epirus,  i.  8. 

Chaonia,  a  name  of  fipirus,  ibid. 

Chaos,  the  original  of  the  gods,  iv, 
347. 

Chelydrus,  a  sort  of  serpent,  iii.  415. 


Cherries,  ii.  18. 

Chersydrus,  a  sort  of  serpent,  iil« 

425. 
Chesnut,  ii.  15.  its  fruit  not  esteeo^ed 

by  the  ancients,  ii.  71« 
Chian  wines  famous  among  the  an^ 

cients,  ii*  98. 
Chiron,  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Phi- 

lyra,  iii.  9^-  when  he  lived,  iii* 

478.  his  studies,  iii.  550. 
Choaspes,  iv.  211. 
Cicada  explained,  iii.  328.  ^ 
Cicones,  iv.  520. 
Cimmerians,  iii.  357. 
Cinyphus,  or  Cinyps,  a  river  and 
.^country  of  Africa,  where  Tripoly 

now  stands,  iii.  31 1. 
Circensian  games,  iii.  18. 
Citron,  a  fruit  of  Media,  ii.  126.  iU 

taste,  ii.  109,  126.  a  remedy  for 

poison,  ii.  109>  130.   a  stinkinj[^ 

breath,  ii.   109»  134.    the   plant 

described,  ii.  I09. 
Clanius,  ii.  214. 
Cleaver,  i.  153. 
Cleobis,  iii.  531. 
Clitumnus,  ii.  146. 
Clivers,  i.  153. 
Clivus  explained,  iii.  293* 
Cneoron,  the  same  with  Casia,  ii. 

213. 
Cocytus,  iv.  479' 
Cold,  the  effects  of  it  in  the  northern 

regions,  iii.  349,  360,  &c. 
CoUigere  sitim  explained,  iii.  327. 
Colt,  his  good  signs,  ii.  77*  78,  79# 

&c. 
Compass  of  the  ancients,  iii.  278. 
Continuo  explained,  iii.  75. 
Cork-tree,  its  bark  called  cortex  by 

way  of  eminence,  iv.  33. 
Corn,  the  proper  soil  for  it,  ii.  177* 

203. 
Cornel  used  to  make  spears,  ii.  447. 
Cornelian  clierry,  ii.  34. 
Corn -flag  not  the  b3racinth  of  the 

poets,  iv,  183. 
Corsica  infamous  for  its  bad  honej> 

iv.47. 
Corns.     See  Caurus* 
Corycus,  iv.  1^7. 


INDEX. 

Cutton.  ii.  lieO.  Diefi,  the  genitive  case,  i.  ■ 

Country  life,  its  plensures  in  oppo-  l>ii  jintrii  aud  liidigetes  t 
sition  to  thnse  of  courts  ttnd  ci-         i.  49S. 

ii.  4>a8,  compared  to  that  of  Dodoi 


a  philosoptier,  ii.  490. 
Cow  (lesc ribeJ,  iii,  49. 
Cranes,  i.  120. 
Crates  explained,  i.  QS,  166. 
Crowns  made  oF  the  Gsculus,  ii.  15. 
Cucumber  beuutjfully  described,  iv. 

I'il- 
Cunei,ii.  381,  508. 
Cunila,  iv.  31. 

Curbs,  why  called  Lupata,  iii.  208. 
Ciiretes,  the  preservers  of  Jupiter, 

iv.  150. 
CiirruB  eifrniSes  a  wheel- plough,  i. 

173. 
Cuttings,  ir,  28.  of  vines  liow  to  be 

chosen,  ii.  2fl9,  300. 
Cylinder,  no  instrument  of  agricul- 
ture, i.  178. 
Cyllarus,  iii.  sg. 
Cypress,  why  culled  Idaean,  ii.  84. 

a  native  of  Crete,  ibid. 
Cyrene,  iv.S91. 
Cytbteron,  iii ,  43. 
Cytisus,  ii.  431. 
Cytorus,  ii,  437- 

D. 

Dacians,  ii.  497-  iii.  462. 

Daffodil  considered,  iv.  129,  l6o. 

Danube,  ii.  497. 

Darnel,  i.  154. 

Darts,  of  what  wood  made,  ii.  447- 

Days,  lucky  and  unlucky,  i.  376. 

277,  284. 
Decii,  ii.  169. 

Deducere  rivos  explained,  i.  269. 
Delos,  iii.  6. 
Delphi,  iii.  291. 
Delta  or  lower  Egypt  descdbed,  iv. . 

287.  292. 
Densum  explained,  ii.  2^7. 
Dentate  explained,  i.  X72. 
Deucalion,  i.  60. 
Diacodium,  i.  78. 
Dicte,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  ii.  536. 

iv.  152. 


Dags,  huw  to  be  treated,  iii.  4M, 

the  different  sorts  of  ttiem,  iii. 

40ri.  their  madness,  iii.  496. 
Dolphin,  when  it  rises,  iii.  133.  it. 

2.14. 
Don,  a  river  of  Muscovy,  iv.  517- 
Donaria  explained,  iii.  SSS. 
Dragon,  a  northern  constellation,  i. 

205,  944. 


Di 


104. 


ninga 
Drones,  the  mnle  bees,  iv.  I6S. 
Dryads,  i.  10.  ii.  49I. 
Dunging,  ii.  346,  347- 
Dwarf-oak  not  the  Esculus,  ii.  453. 


Ebony,  ii.  116. 

Edurie  explained,  ii.  65, 

Egyptians  adored  their  kings,  ii". 
210. 

ElxagnuB,  Ji.  182. 

Eleusina  mater,  i.  163. 

Ells,  i.  59.  iii.  202. 

Elms,  four  sorts  of  them,  ii.  83. 
used  to  prop  vines,  ii.  18.  ferd 
cattle,  ii.  446. 

Emuthtn,  the  ancient  name  of  Thea- 
saly,  Macedon,  and  Epirus,  i.4S9. 

Endive,  not  the  wild  but  the  ganlea 
Intybum,  i.  120.  iv.  120. 

Kndymioa  beloved  by  the  Mood, 
iii.  391. 

EnipeuB,  a  river  of  Thesaaly,  iv. 
368. 

Eniteo  explained,  ii.  21 1.  , 

Eoffl  explaineil,  i.  221. 

Eous,  the  morning  star,  and  one  of 
the  horses  of  the  sun,  i.  288. 

Ephyre,  a  name  of  Corinih,  ii.  464. 

Epicurus  admired,  ii.  490.  his  writ- 
ings, ibid,  wrote  against  the  fear 
of  death,  ii.  49I.  avoided  public 
offices,  ii.  495.  his  notion  of 
happiness,  ii.  498.  his  temper, 
ibid,  a  pattern  of  temperaDce,  ii. 
500. 


INDEX, 


Spidaurus^  iii.  44. 

Epirus^  whence  so  ca11ed>  i.  bg, 
famous  for  horses^  ibid.  iii.  121* 
called  Chaonia,  i.  8. 

Equinox  autumnal^  i.  211. 

Erebus,  iv.  471. 

Ericthonius^  tlie  inventor  of  cha- 
riots, iii.  95,  113. 

Eridanus,  i.  482. 

Erigone,  is  the  sign  Virgo,  i»  33. 

Erithace,  iv.  38. 

Esculus  considered,  ii.  15>  453. 

Esseda,  a  sort  of  chariots  used  by 
the  Britons,  iii.  204. 

Ethiopians  called  Indians,  iv.  293. 

Etruria,  ii.  533. 

Eurus,  the  South-East,  iii.  277« 
278. 

Eurystheus,  iii.  4. 

Eximius,  a  sacerdotal  word,  iv. 
538. 


F. 


Fair  weather,  signs  of  it,  i.  393. 

Falernus,  ii.  96. 
Fallow  of  two  years,   i.  48,   83. 

every  other  year,  i.  79,  83. 
Fan  for  corn,  i.  l66. 
Far,  i.  73. 
Fasces  carried  before  the  Roman 

magistrates,  ii.  495. 
Fauns,  i.  10. 

Favonius,  iii.  323.  the  West,  iii.  278. 
Fear,  not  the  horse  but  the  com- 
panion of  Mars,  iii.  91* 
Feeding  the  corn,  i.  104,  112. 
Fens  very  subject  to  be  scorched, 

iii.  43^. 
Fermcntum  explained,  iii.  379. 
Fern,  ii.  189- 

Ferrugineus  considered,  iv,  183. 
Ferrugo  explained,  i.  467. 
Festivals,  what  works  were  lawful 

to  be  done  on  them,  i.  267,  269, 

270,  272. 
Fir,  ii.  "257. 
Fishes  not  subject  to  the  plague, 

iii.  541. 
Fishing,  i.  141,  142. 
Flax,  i.  77.  when  sown,  i.  212. 


Flints  beneficial  to  vines,  ii.  189. 
Floor,  how  to  be  made,  i.  176,  178. 
Foveo  considered,  iii.  420.. 
Fragor  considered,  iv.  493. 
Frankincense  peculiar  to  Arabia,  i. 

57.  ii.  117,139* 
Friuli,  iii.  474. 
Fucus,  iv.  38,  39. 
Fumigation  of  bees,  iv.  241. 


G. 


Galbanum,   iii.  415.  iv.  264.  Ga- 

lesus,  iv*  126. 
Galls,  what  they  are,  iv.  267. 
Gangarides,  iii.  27. 
Ganges,  ii.  137. 
Gardens,  a  digression   concerning 

them,  iv.   II6.  of  the  ancients, 

iv.  118. 
Gargarus,  i.  102,  269. 
Gate  of  heaven  considered,  iii.26l. 
Geloni,  ii.  115. 

Genista  considered,  ii.  12,  434. 
Georgicks,  when  written,  i.  500, 

509.  iii.  27.  iv.  560. 
Germans  lived  in  caves  in  winter, 

iii.  376. 
Getae,  iii.  462.  iv.  463. 
Gilvus  explained,  iii.  83. 
Gladdon  stinking,  not  the  hyacinth 

of  the  Poets,  iv.  183. 
Gladiolus,  not  the  hyacinth  pf  the 

Poets,  iln 
Glans  explained,  i.  305. 
Glaucus,  i.  437.  iii.  267-  a  colour,. 

considered,  iii.  82. 
Goats   injurious  to  vines,  ii.   196. 

why  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  ii.  380. 

the  care  of  them,  iii.  "295,  322. 

their  value,  iii.  306,  &c. 
Gods  in  general  invoked,  i.  21. 
Goose,   injurious  to  corn,  i.   119* 

dung  burning  the  grass  a  vulgar 

error,  i.  II9. 
Goose-grass,  i.  153. 
Grafting,    ii.  32,    69,  73.    distin- 
guished from  inoculating,  ii.  73. 
Granum  gnidium,  ii.  213. 
Gyrus  explained,  iii.  115. 


H»mu%  ii.  488. 

Halcyon  days,  i.  398. 

Harpye,  impregnated  by  the  west 

wind,  iii.  91. 
Harrowing,  i.  9-1. 
Harvest,  ilie  time  of  it  amon^  tlie 

Romans,  iii.  133. 
Hiizel  destructive  to  vineyards,  ii. 

999.  used  to  l.iml  vines,  i.  ■266, 
Heat  of  the  weather  beautifully  de- 
scribed, iv.  42.1. 
Hehrus,  iv.  i63.   why  called  CEa- 

grian,  iv.  524. 
Helicon,  where  situated,  iii,  11. 
Hellebore  of  two  sorts,  iii.  451. 
HennuSj  ii,  137- 

Hippocrates  described  the  plague  nt 
Atbeiis,  iii.  478.  when  lie  flou- 
rished, ibid. 
Ilippnmancs    explained,    iii.    266, 

273,  380. 
Hippodarae,  iii.  7- 
Honey  dropped  from  trees  in  the 
golden   age,  i.  131.    why  called 
atrial  and  celestial,  iv.  1.  whence 
produced,  iliiif.  when  to  betaken, 
ir,928,  a.'il. 
Honey -wort  considered,  iv.  63. 
Hordea    censured  by    Ba*ius  ,Bnd 

MsviuB,  i.  CIO. 
Hornet,  iv.  24S, 
Horreo explained,  i.  ISl, 
Horse  first  produced  b^  Neptune, 
i.  10.  what  country  most  famous 
for  them,  i.  59.  descrihed,  iii,  79, 
how  to  be  treated  when  old,  iii, 
95,  96.  their  best  age,  iii.   100. 
how  to  be  bred,  iii.  179.  when  to 
break  them,  iii,  19O.  their  pesti- 
lence, iii,  493. 
Iltisbandry  nearly  related   to  phi- 
losophy,   ii.    493.    preferable  to 
other  employments,  ii.  SOS,  513. 
Husbandry,  greatly  esteemed  by  the 

nncieut  Romans,  ii.  534. 
Hyacinth  of  the  poets  considered, 

Hyalles,  f.  I38, 

Hyalus  explained,  iv,  533. 


Hydaspet,  if,  sil. 

Hylas,  iii.  6. 

Hypanis,    a   river   of  Scythi*.  * 

370, 
HyperboreaDS,  iii.  196. 
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lapidia,  iii  474.  m 

lapygia,  ibid.  M 

Iberi.  iii.  4I?8. 

Ida  famous  for  pilch-trees,  iv,  41, 

Idumsa  famous  for  palms,  iii,  ii, 

Jewe-piteh,  iii.  ^51. 

Ilex  not  the  Esculus,  ii.  453. 

lllaudalus  considered,  iii,  4.        J 

Imprudens  explained,  i.  373.       I 

Indigetes  explained,  i.  498.        M 

Iiidignus  explained,  ii.  373.         J 

Inferiffi,  iv.  545.  J 

Infula,  what  it  was,  iii,  487.       fl 

Inhorreo  explained,  i.  314.  ^ 

Ino,  i.  437. 

Inoculating,  ii.  73. 

Inserero  nrborem  explained,  ii.  30. 

!ntybvim,  not  endive  but  succory 

i.  12a 
Invisere  espressive  of  divinitv,  i 

35. 
lo,  iii.  153. 

leis,  ibid. 

Ismarus,  ii.  37- 

Ister,  ii,  497-  iii-  350. 

Italy,  whence  so  culled.  Hi.  148, 
tHmous  fsr  hine,  ibid.  praiMd,  fl 
136. 

Ityreans,  ii.  M8, 

Jnjube  tree,  ii.  84,  168. 

Julian  family,  whence  derived,  iii 
35, 

Juno,  the  earth,  ii.  8C5. 

Jupiter,  the  tiathor  or  ttlli^t,  i, 
118,  121.  not  the  iawntor  of  it, 
i.  123,  .^ther  or  Sky,  ii.  32S.  his 
grove,  iii.  181. 

ivory,  the  best  from  India,  i.  57. 

Ivy,  ii.  3S8. 

Ixioo,  jv.  484. 
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K.  .  Litharge^  iii.  449. 

Lituus  explained,  iii.  183. 

Kidney*bean8|  i.  227.  when  to  be  Lizafds^  iv.  IS. 

sown>  L  23S.  Lolium^  i.  154. 

Kids^  a  stormy  B\gp,  i.  205.  Loppingj  i.  118. 

Kine^  a  disease   among   tbetn   in  Lotus  considered,  ii.  84.  iii.  S94. 

England,  iii.  536.  Lucern,  i.  215. 

Lucifer,  iii.  324. 
Lucky  days,  i.  276,  284. 

L.  Lucretius  described  the  plague^at 

Athens,  iii.  478. 

Laconia  famous  for  dogs,  iii.  345.  Lucrinus,  ii.  161. 

Lactans  and  lactens  explained,  i.  Lupatum,  why  so  called,  iii.  208. 

SI  5.  Lupines,  i.  75. 

Lseva  numina  considered,  iv.  7*  Lust,  its  violent  effects,  iii.  209^ 
Lago  di  Cqroo,  ii.  159.  Garda,  ii.        242. 

160.  Lybia,  the  Greek  name  for  Africa, 
Lapithse,  the  iayentors  of  riding,        iii.  249,  SS9. 

iii.  95,  115.  Lycseus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  iii. 
Laplanders,  their  manners,  iii.  196.        2,  314. 

Lappa,  i.  253.  .  Lycus,  a  river  of  Armenia,  iv.  367. 

Larins,  ii.  159.  Lydia,  iv.  210. 

Lark's-spur,  not  the  hyadntb  of  Lynx  described,  iii.  264. 

the  poets,  iv.  183.  Lyre  of  the  ancients,  iv.  464. 
Lavender  falsely  supposed  to  be  the 

Casia,  ii.  213. 
Laurel,  i.  306.  M. 

Laurocerasus,  ibid. 

Launis  is  not  the  laurel,  but  the  M^onia,  iv.  380. 

bay,  ibid.  Maeotis,  iii.  349. 

Layers,  ii.  26.  Maevius,  i.  210. 

League,  the  most  ancient  among^  Major<ca,  i.  309. 

the  Romans,  iv.  131.  Male  used  for  non,  i.  105. 

Lees  of  oil,  their  uses,  iii.  448.  Malt  liquor  used  by  the  ancients. 
Lego,  a  term  iq  naval  afilairs,  ii.  44.        iii.  379. 

Legumcn  explained,  i.  74.  Manes  explained,  iv.  469. 

Lentils,  why  called  Pelusian,  i.  228.  Mantelium  explained,  iv.  377. 

when  to  be  sown,  ibid:  Mantua,  ii.  198. 

Leopard  described,  iii.  264.  Mareia,  ii.  91. 

Lethe,  i.  78.  Mareotis,  ibid. 

Leucothea,  i.  437.  Mares,  at  what  time  to  be  covered. 
Libations,  ii.  101.  iii.    133.    violently    affected    by 

Libra  not  anciently  accounted  one        lust,  iii.  266.  impregnated  by  the 

of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  i.  33.  wind,  iii.  266,  273. 

Libs,  the  south  west,  iii.  478.  Marii,  ii.  I69. 

Libum  explained,  ii.  394.  Mars,  his  horses,  iii.  89. 

Ligurians,  ii.  l6S.  Mardi,  ii.  167. 

Lilies,  i  V.  130.  Martagon,  the  hyadnth  of  the  poets, 
Lily,  red,  not  the  hyadnth  of  the        iv.  183. 

poets,  iv.  183.  Massicus,  famous  for  witie,  ii.  143. 

Lime,  li.  449.  iv.  141.  Maturare  explained,  i.  261. 
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Matuta,  i.  437.  Nectar,  used  fbr  wine,  iv.  384. 

Maw-seed,  i.  78.  Negro,  a  river  of  Italy,  iii*  151. 

Medea  remarkably  obedient  to  thdr  Nemesean  games,  iii.  19, 

kings,  iv.  211.  Neptune,  the  first  producer  of  a 

Medica,  i.  S15,  216.  horse,  i.  1%  15.  uL  122. 

Medic  fodder,  i.  fil5.  Neqnicquam  escplained,  i.  192,  403. 

Melampus,  iii.  550.    .  Nereids,  ii.  404. 

Melicerta,  i.  437.  Nettle  tree,  not  the  lotus  of  the 

Melisphyllon,  iv.  63.  ancients,  ii.  84. 

Melissa,  ibid.  Nightingale,    a    beautiful    simile 

Mella,  ariverofLombardy,iv.278.  drawn  from  the  singing  of  this 

Merops,  iv.  14.  bird,  iv.  511. 

Metals,  plenty  of  them  in  Italy,  ii.  Nile,  where  it  rises,  iv.  287,  292, 

165.  293. 

Methymna,  iL  90.  Niphates,  iii.  30. 

Meto  used  for  gathering  any  sort  Nisus  and  Scylla,  i.  405. 

.  of  produce,  iL  410.  Noricum,  iii.  474. 

Miletus,  famous  for  wool,  iii.'306.  Notus,  the  south,  iii.  278. 

Milk,  iii.  394.  Novalis  explained,  i.  71. 

Minerva,  the  discoverer  of  the  olive,  Numidians,  their  origin  and  man- 

i.  18.  ii.  181.  ners,  iii.  339. 

Minorca,  i.  309*  Nux  signifies  a  walnut-tree,  i.  187. 

Msesia,  1. 102.  Nymphs,  iL  494. 
Moles  are  not  blind,  i«  183. 

Mollibus  stabulis  explained,  iii  295. 

Molorchus,  iii.  I9.  O. 

Monk's-hood,  a  poisonous  herb,  ii. 

152.    .  Oak,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  ii.  07. 

Monochord^  how  invented,  iv.  175.  Oats  wild,   not  a   d^^neracy  of 

Montfaucon  corrected,  i.  344.  corn,  i.  154. 

Moon  seduced  by  Pan,  iii.  S9I.  Occatio,  i.  94. 

Moth,  iv.  246.  Oceanus,  the  father  of  the  Gods, 

Mox  signifies  hereafter,  i.  24.  iv.  382. 

Mycenae  famous  for  horses,  iii.  121.  CSbalia,  iv.  125. 

Myrtle  sacred  to  Venus,  i.  28.  ii.  GBstros.     See  Asilus. 

64.  why  called  cruenta,  i.  306.  Oil,  when  made,  ii.  519.  the  uses 

Paphian,  ii.  64.  its  proper  soil,  of  its  lees,  iii.  448. 

ii.  112.  used  to  make  spears,  ii.  Oleaster,  ii.  182. 

447.  delights  in  growing  near  the  Olive,  discovered  by  Minerva,  i.  18. 

shore,  iv.  124.  ii.  181.  its  various  sorts,  ii.  85. 

Mysia,  i.  102.  proper  soil,  iL  177,  179.  requires 

but  little  culture,  ii.  420.  a  slow 

N.  grower,   ii.   3,   181.  propagated 

by  dry  pieces  of  the  trunk,  ii.  SO. 

Nabca,  ii.  84.  truncheons,  ii.  63.   time  of  ga- 

Naiads,  ii.  494.  thering,  ii.    519.  wild,    ii.   182. 

Narcissus  considered,  iv.  122,  I60.  not  to  be  planted  in  vineyards, 

Narycium,  ii.  438.  ii.  302. 

Naryx,  ihid,  Olympic  games,  where  held,  i.  59. 

Navigation,  the  first  hint  of  it,  i.  iii.  19.  the  victors  carried  palms, 

136.  iii.  49. 


INDEX. 


Ooager^  or  wild  ass^  iii*  409. 

Opium,  i.  78. 

Orchestra,  li.  381. 

Oreads,  iu  4Q^ 

Orgies  of  Bacchus,  iv.  521. 

Orithyia,  iv.  463. 

Omus,  li.  71>  111. 

Orpheus,  iv.  454. 

Oscilla  explained,  ii*  389. 

Osier,  ii.  12. 

Osiris,  i.  19. 

Overflowing  the  ground,  i.  104. 

Ounce  described,  iii.  264. 

Oxen  not  killed  by  the  ancients,  ii. 

537. 
Oxymyrsine,  ii.  413. 


P. 


Psestum,  famous  for  roses,  iv«  119* 

Pagus,  its  etymology,  ii.  382. 

Palsemon,  i.  437. 

Palatium  explained,  i.  499* 

Pales,  iii.  1. 

Palilia,  a  Roman  feast,  iii.  1. 

Paliurus,  ii.  84. 

Pallas,  the  discoverer  of  the  olive- 
tree,  ii.  181. 

Pallene,  iv.  191. 

Palm,  of  several  sorts,  iv.  20.  why 
called  ardua,  ii.  66,  a  slow  gro  wer> 
ibid,  abounds  in  Idumsea,  iii.  12. 
used  for  crowns,  ibid,  carried  by 
the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
iii.  49. 

Pan,  i.  16.  ii.  494.  his  amour  with 
the  moon,  iii.  391. 

Panchaea,  iv.  S79« 

Pangsea,  iv.  462. 

Panopea,  i.  437. 

Parnassus,  iii.  291. 

Pares,  iiL  34. 

Parthenope,  the  ancient  name  of 
Naples,  iv.  564. 

Parthia,  iv*  211. 

Parthians,  iii.  31.  their  submission 
to  their  kings,  iv.  211. 

Passum  explained,  iii.  93. 

Pasture,  the  proper  soil  for  it,  ii. 
177. 


Pears,  the  various  sorts  of  them, 

ii.  88. 
Peletronium,  iii.  115. 
Pelion,  iii.  94. 
Pella,  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia, 

Iv.  287. 
Pelops,  iii.  7. 
Penates,  i.  498. 

Perreus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  iv.  317. 
Pentathlum,  iii.  20. 
Pernix  considered,  iii.  230.    • 
Persia,  the  bounds  of  it,  iv.  290. 
Persians   remarkably    obedient  to 

their  kings,  iv.  211. 
Pestis  explained,  iii.  471. 
Phansea,  ii.  98. 
Pharsalia,  the  battle  there,  i.  489. 

its  situation,  ibid. 
Phasis,  a  river  of  Armenia,  iv.  367. 
Philippi,  the  battle  there,  i..489. 
Philippi,  not  the  Thessalian  Thebes, 

ibid, 
Philomela,  her  story,  iv.  15,  511. 
Philyra,  the  mother  of  Chiron,  iii. 

92. 
Pisa,  iii.  180. 

Pitch,  why  called  Idaean,  ii*  450. 
Pitch-tree,  ii.  257. 
Plague  among  the  cattle  described, 

iii.  470. 
Plane-tree,  ii.  70. 
Planting  by  suckers,    ii.  23,   65. 

sets,  ii.  24,   6i,  layers,  ii.  26, 

63,  65,  cuttings,  ii.  28,  63.  dry 
pieces  of  the  trunk,  ii.  30.  trun« 
cheons,  ii.  63. 

Platanus,  ii.  70. 

Pleiades,    i.  138,  221.  when  they 

rise,  iv.  232.  set,  iv.  234. 
Pliny  quotes  Virgil  erroneously,  ii. 

72. 
Plough  described,  i.  I69,  175. 
Ploughing,  when  to  begin,  i.  43, 

64.  , 

Plurimus  used  for  very  much,,  or 
plentifully,  i.  187.  ii.  183.  iii.  52. 
Po,  ii.  452. 
Podarge,  iii.  91* 
Poles,  i.  231,  240. 
Pollux,  iii.  89. 
Pomps,  iii.  22. 
*c2 


pomum  explained,  i.  S74.  ii.  sg. 

Poplar,  three  sorts  of  it,  ii.  13. 
sacred  to  Hercules,  ii.  66.  remark- 
able for  the  tremblingof  its  leaves, 
iv.  511. 

Popples,  i.  78.  when  sown,  i.  212. 
why  called  cereales,  ibid. 

Portunus,  i.  437. 

Poscenium  esplniaed,  ii.  3S1. 

Position  of  trees  to  be  regarded,  iL 

Potnia,  iii.  267. 

Prsetorium,  iv.  75. 

Premere  virgulta  explained,  ii.  346. 

iv.  131. 
Priapus,  where  worshipped,  iv.  111. 
Procne,  her  story,  iv.  1 5. 
Prodigies  at  Csesnr's  death,  i.  4:66. 
Propagatio  explained,  ii.  26. 
Propago,  ibid. 
Properare  explained,  i.  36l. 
Propolis,  iv.  38. 
Proscenium  explained,  Ii.  381 . 
Proscindo  explained,  i.  97- 
Proteus,  his  character,  iv.  374,  388, 

39],  394,  405. 
Purpleof  Tyre,  ii.  465, 
Putris  explained,  i.  315.  ii.  204. 
Pyrrha.  i.  6S. 
Pythagoras,    the    inventor  of  tlie 

monocbord,  iv.  175. 


Quash,  whence  derived,  i.  74, 
Quicken-tree,  ii.  ?I. 
Quincunx  explained,  ii.  ii??. 
Quondam  interpreted,  iii.  99. 


Biuo,  thesignsof  it,  i.  370. 
Rnrum  explained,  ii.  ^7. 
Rastran>  used  Sir  a  barrow,  i.  9S, 

l64,  213. 
Red,  that  colour  applied  to  the  sea, 

iii.  359. 

Remus,  IL  533. 

Relicti  Gouidered,  ir.  127' 


Reponit  explained,  iii.  76. 

Rbtetia,  ii.  95, 

Rhesus,  iv.  46<2. 

Rhodope,  i.  332.  iii.  351,  463.  ir. 

461. 

Riding,  by  whom  inTented,  iii.  9^, 

115. 
Riphffian  mountains,  iii.  196,  382.      | 
Rivers,  whence  they  arise,  iv.  363.  ■ 
Rohigo  explained,  i,  151.  I 

Robur  signities  timber,  i.  162.  ' 

Roman  soldiers,  how  loaded  on  a 

march,  iii.  346. 
Rome,  on  what  day  founded,  iii.  1. 

its  seven  bills,  ii.  535. 
Romulus,  ii.  533. 
Rosemary  used   in   sprinkling,    ii, 

213. 
RuUis  explained,  ii.  SII. 
Ruit  explained,  i.  3S4. 
Ruscus,  ii.  413. 


Sabelli,  ii.  l67. 

Sabines,  ii.  532. 

Sfficola  explained,  i.  468. 

Saffron,  i.  56. 

Sagniina,  iv.  131. 

Saltus  explained,  ii.  471. 

SandaracB,  iv.  63. 

SarmatiB,    live   under   ground  in 

winter,  iii.  376. 
Sarra,  an  ancient  oBSoi  of  Tyre,  ii. 

506. 
SUuroia,  Iv.  30. 
Saturn  turns  himself  into  a  faORK, 

ii.95. 
Savoury,  iv.  SO. 
Scab,  the  cause  of  it  in  sheep,  iJL 

441.  medidneatopreveDtorcure 

it,  iii.  447,  448. 
Scarlet  oak,  not  the  Eaculiu,  iL 

453. 
Scene  of  the  Roman  theatre,  ii.  SSI. 
Schetland,  the  ancient  Thule,  i.  3a 
Scipiades,  ii.  170- 
Scorpion,    the    aign,    why   colled 

ardent,  i.  34. 
ScyUa,  i.  405. 
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Scythian,  a  name  -for  aU  the  north- 

eirh  nations^  iiL  196,  B49.  shep- 
herds^ their  manners^  Hi.  349. 
Sea,  why  called  purple/ iii.  359.  iv. 

373. 
Seges  usually  signifies  the  field,  i.  1, 

48.  ii.  266.  iv.  129. 
Selo,  a  river  of  Italy,  iii,  146. 
Semen  used  for  cuttings,  slips^  and 

layers,  ii.  268. 
Seneca  censures  Virgil  unjustly,  i. 

216.  quotes  him  erroneously,  ii. 

95. 
Septem  trio,  the  north,  iii.  278.  the 

bear,  iii.  381* 
Seres,  ii.  121. 
Serpyllum,  iv.  30. 
Sets,  11.  24. 
Sheep,  fruitful  in  Italy,  ii.  150.  go 

150  days  with  young,  ibid,  how 

they  are  to  be  treated,  iii.  295. 

322.  their  diseases,  298,  299. 
Shells  to  be  buried  at  the  roots  of 

vines,  ii.  346,  347. 
Shepherds    assisted   Romulus   and 

Remus  in  founding  Rome,  ii.  533. 

ancient  of  Canaan  and  Africa,  iii. 

^^9,  344.  Scythia,  iii.  349. 
Shrub,  how  it  differs  from  a  tree,  ii. 

21. 
Sicyon,  ii.  519. 
Silarus,  iii.  146. 
Siler,  ii.  19. 
Silk,  ii.  121. 
Sinus  explained,  iii.  39. 
Sisyphus,  iii.  238. 
Slow  months  explained,  i.  32> 
Smut  is  not  Robigo,  i.  15K 
Soils  how  to  be  distinguished,  ii. 

226. 
Solstice,  winter,  i.  211. 
Solstitium  signifies  only  the  summer 

solstice,  i.  100. 
Soul  of  the  world,  iv.  221,  226. 
South  wind,  why  called  black,  iii. 

278.  cold,  iii.  279. 
Spadix  considered,  iiL  82* 
Spatium  explained,  i.  513. 
Spears,  of  what  wood  made,  ii.  447* 
Spelt,  i.  73. 
Sperchius,  ii*  487. 


Spring,  when  it  begins,  1  45.  U^ 

i9eaaon  for  the  generation  of  ani«. 

mals,  ii.  329. 
Spruce-fir,  ii.  257. 
Spuma  argenti  explained,  iii.  449. 
Squill  or  searonion,  iii.  451. 
Stags,  the  e£fect  of  lust  on  them, 

iii.  265. 
Star  of  Julius  Caesar,  i.  488. 
Stiva  explained,  i.  173. 
Stones  to  be  buried  at  the  roots  of 

vines,  iii.  346,  347. 
Stork,  when  it  comes  into  Italy,  11. 

320. 
Storm  described,  i.  311. 
Strawberry-tree,  i.  148. 
Stringere  explained,  i.  305,  317. 
Strymon,  a  river  of  Macedon,  ivi 

508. 
Styx,  iv.  479. 

Subsolanus,  the  east,  iii.  278. 
Succiditur  explained,  i.  297. 
Succory,  i.  120. 
Suckers,  ii.  23. 
Suculse,  an  improper  name  for  the 

Hyades,  i.  138. 
Sun,   its  prognostics,  i.  438.  pale- 
ness after  Caesar's  death,  i.  466. 
Surculus,  ii.  28. 
Swallow,  injurious  to  bees,  iv.  15^ 

when  it  first  appears,  iv.  307. 
Swift,  a  sort  of  lizard,  iv.  242. 
Swine,  subject  to  disorders  of  the 

throat,  iii.  497* 
Sylvanus,  i.  20.  ii.  494. 


T. 


Tabularium,  ii.  502. 

Tabulatum  explained,  ii.  361. 

Taburnus,  ii.  38. 

Taburo,  ilnd, 

Tseda,  ii.  431. 

Tsenarus,  iv.  467. 

Tanagrus,  a  river  of  Italy,  iii.  151. 

Tanais,  a  river  of  Muscovy,    iv. 

517. 
Tarentum,  ii.  193.  iv.  125. 
Tares,  i.  75. 
Tares,  when  to  be  sown,  i*  228.    . 


TMtnu,  irfalfl  the  ran  tntere  that 

Bign,  i.«17. 
Tajgeta,  ii.  4.  iii.  4M. . 
TemoeicplBiiied,i87.  iv.  171. 
Tempe,.ii.469.  iT.Sl?. 
TempeetAtes  ai^ifiea  Morms,  i.  27, 

2S2. 
Tempeefivaft  explained,  ].  S5S. 
^  Terror,  not  the  hone  bat  the  com- 
'.  .panion  of  Man,  iii.  91. 
Tethys,  i.  81.- 
Tiwsiu,  ii.  91. 
TbeaddK  explained,  8. 883. 
Thistle,  i.  151. 
TbucrdideB,.U«  deicriptlon  of  A<S 

plague  at  Athena,  iii.  478. 
Thole  la  Shetland,.!.  80.      . 
lliymbra,  iv.  SO. 
Thjmbrffias,  a  name  of  Apollo,  iv. 


Thyme  of  the  ancients,  ir.    lis. 

wild,  or  mother  of  thyme,  iv.  80. 
Thymeleea  is  the  same  wHh  Casia. 
X  iifll8.       :  . 
Hger  described,  ilf.  96*. 
Timavna.  iii  474. 
Tithonos,  i.  447.  iii.  48.  tamed  to 

a  Cicada,  iii.  338. 
Tmolus,  famous  for  saffron,  i.  56. 

wine,  ii.  98. 
Tondeo  used   for   the  graziog   of 

cattle,  i.  71. 
Tophus  explained,  ii.  314. 
Torches  of  the  ancients,  i.  992. 
Tragedy,  its  etymology,  iL  883.  ori- 
ginal, ii.  383.  . 
Trahea,  a  threshiag  instrument,  i. 

164,  SpS. 
Transplanting  of  great  trees,  iv.  148. 
Tree,  how  it  differs  from  a  shrub, 

ii.  21. 
Trenches  for  vines,  ii.  288,  389. 
Trepidare  explained,  iv.  69. 
Trihulum,  a  threshing  instrument, 

i.  164,  £98. 
Tribulus,  the  name  of  a  plant,  and 

an    instrament  used   in  war,  i. 

158. 
Triooes,  whence  derived,  iii.  381. 
Tripoly  in  Africa,  iir.  811. 


Triptolemus,  i.  19.  ■  3*;  ^ 

Triticum  is  a  bearded  corn,  {.819. 
Troy,  wlicD  and  by  wlioui  fonadMd, 
iii.  36.  .  *  . 

Truncheons  explained,  ii.  63. 
Truncus  explained,  ii.  63,  78. 
Tuscany,  ii.  533. 

Tyber,  i.  499.  iv.  369.  .      ": 

Tyre  anciently  called  Sarro,  iL  506L 
Tyrian  purple,  ii.  40.').  iii  17. 

V. 

Uber  explained,  ii.  STff. 

Vellere  aigna  expired,  iv.  108. 

Verbena  oonaidend,  it.  131. 

Vergili^  i.  isg. 

Veru  diidngoi^ed  flam  ¥iban,  ii. 
168. 

Vesem  the  aune  with  Vesavios,  iL 
SS4. 

Vaats,  two  of  iheai  among'  the  aa* 
c^ta.  It.  884. 

Vetches,  i.  75.  when  to  be  aown; 
i.  SS8. 

Vinaceum  explained,  ii.  <0. 

Vines,  the  vaiioos  sorts  of  them,  il 
91,  &c.  not  accounted  trees,  ii. 
290.  how  best  propagated,  ii.  63. 
when  to  be  planted,  ii.  321. 
pruned,  ii.  403.  their  proper  si- 
tuation, ii.  109.  soil,  it,  177, 184, 
189.  distance,  ii.  277. 

Vineyard  compared  to  a  Roman 
army,  it.  253. 

Viper  or  adder,  iii.  417. 

Virgil  vindicated  against  Pliny,  i. 
100.  Quiatilian,  iii.  79.  Seneca, 
i.  216.  his  description  of  a  cha- 
riot race  preferred  to  Homer's, 
iii.  111.  a  follower  both  of  Epi- 
curus and  Plato,  iv.  219.  unjustly 
suspected  of  an  unnatural  vice, 
iv.  520. 

Virosus  not  always  used  for  poijon- 
ous,  i.  58, 129. 

Vitta,  what  it  was,  iii.  487. 

Ulna  considered,  iii.  356. 

Ulva  considered,  iii.  I75. 

Unedo,  i.  148. 


*         INDEX. 

Unlucky  days,  i.  976,  277.  Wolf  s-bane,  a  poisoQous  herb,  ii. 

Volsci,  ii.  168.  152. 

Voluptas  explained,  iii.  ISO.  Wool,  not  so  good  on  fat  cattle,  iii. 

Ursa  miyor,  1.338.  385.  softness  of  it  essential  in  a 

Urus,  ii.  374.  good  sheep,  iii.  386. 

Uva  explained,  ii.  60. 

Vulcan  used  for  a  large  fire,  i«  995. 

Vulturnus,  the  south-east,  iii.  278.  X. 

Xanthus,   one    of   the   horses    of 
W.  Achilles,  iii.  91. 

Xyris,  not  the  hyacinth  of  the  poets. 
Water  said  to  be  first  produced  by        iv.  183. 

Neptune,  i.  13. 
Wax,  iv.  38. 

Weeding,  i.  118.  y 

West  wind  called  Favonius  and  Ze- 

phyrus,  iii.  322. 
Willow  described,  ii.  13.  four  sorts    Yews  love  a  cold  situation,  ii.  I09. 

of  it,  ii.  84.  where  the  best  grow,        reputed  poisonous,  ii.  257.  iv.  47. 

i.  265.  their  proper  soil,  ii.  109,        "^^  *^  °^*^®  ^°^®'  "•  ^*- 

110.  use,  ii.  446. 
Wind  rising,  the    signs  of  it,   i. 

356.  Z. 

Wine,  rivers  of  it  in  the  golden  age, 

i.  132.  offered  to  Ceres,  i.  344.     Zea,  1.  73. 

its  ill  effects,  ii.  454.  frozen  in     Zephyrus,  iii.  273,  322.  the  west, 

the    northern  regions,  iii.  364.         iii.  298,  322. 

made  of  fruits,  iiL  79.  given  to     Zizyphus,  ii.  84. 

horses  by  the  ancients,  iii.  509.      Zodiac,  i.  33,  231,  238. 
Winter,  when  it  begins,  ii.  519.  Zones,  i.  231,  233. 
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